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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 
between  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN 

under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  hy  agree- 
ment dated  August  3,  1914. 


Chicago,  Illinois,  January  -I,  1915, 

.     .  Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10 :20  A.  M. 
Present:     Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment before  taking  up  the  work  of  the  day.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  been  confronted  with  a  new  situation.  Mr.  Carter's  mother 
died  very  suddenly,  and  he  is  taking  her  to  Austin,  Texas,  for 
burial,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  for  him  to  return  until  some 
time  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  if  at  all  this  week.  So,  Mr. 
Phillips  and  myself  will  go  ahead  with  the  work,  but  it  will  neces- 
sitate making  some  slight  changes ;  outside  of  that  Ave  will  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  behalf  of  the  Conference  Committee,  we 
desire  to  express  our  sj^mpathy  to  Mr.  Carter  in  this  distressing 
situation,  and  to  say,  that  if,  in  any  manner,  any  delay  of  any 
sort  will  aid  or  assist,  of  course,  we  will  be  more  than  glad  to 
co-operate  in  any  way  that  may  be  suggested  to  make  the  situa- 
tion as  easy  for  him  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  intended,  after  finishing 
up  with  the  switch  engine  firemen  as  witnesses,  to  put  in  a  couple 
of  exhibits  and  the  men  who  had  prepared  them,  bearing  on  the 
evidence  that  had  been  submitted,  and  then  Mr.  Hawley,  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  En- 
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iiiuciiicii  and  also  their  cliii'l'  iiUMlical  man,  sliowini;-  vocational 
discasi's.  Tlu'  only  clian^o  that  wo  will  make*,  as  Mr.  Carter 
dcsiros  to  handle  those  exhihits  himself,  is  that  after  we  hav^e 
finishe<l  with  the  switch  eni^ine  liremen  I  will  pnt  on  Mr.  Lauck, 
our  statistician. 

The  Chairman:  On  hehalf  of  tlie  Hoard,  I  desire  to  say 
that  we  are  ])ained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Carter's  mother, 
and  we  tendei'  to  him  oni'  deejjest  symi)athy  in  this  liis  hour  of 
great  hereavement.  If,  in  the  meantnne,  you  shall  liav^e  con- 
cluded the  testimony  of  this  character,  I  see  no  reason  why  these 
other  witnesses  should  not  he  ])ut  on,  out  of  order,  even  though 
the  railroads  should  have  connnenced  with  their  testimony  he- 
fore  Mr.  Carter  returns. 

Mr.  Stone:  We  will  not  liave  it  concluded;  Mr.  Carter 
will  l)e  hack  hefore  I  shall  have  linished  with  Mr.  Lauck,  only  it 
does  not  hring  them  in  the  regular  routine  in  which  we  expected 
to  put  them  on. 

W  ALTER  L.  WESTPIIAL  was  called  as  a  witness  and 
having  heen  duly  sworn, .testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMIXAT  1()X. 

Mr.  Phillips:     State  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Westphal:     Walter  K.  AVestphal. 

Mr.  Phillips:     And  your  place  of  residence ? 

Mr.  West])hal:     Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad. 

Mr.  Phillips:     At  Chicago? 

Mr.  Westi)hal:     At  Chicago. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Vou  are  employed  hy  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul,  at  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Westplial:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     In  what  service? 

Mr.  Westplial:     Firing  service. 

Mr.  Philliits:     Yard  firing  service? 

Mr.  Westplial:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :     Have  you  also  worked  in  road  firing  service! 

Mr.  Westplial:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Philli))s:     Have  yon  worked  in  transfer  service? 

^h-.  Westplial  :     ^^'s,  sir. 
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Mr.  Phillips :  So  that  your  duties  as  fireman  consist  of 
firing  in  yard  and  transfer  runs? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Will  you  please  state  the  nature  of  your 
work  as  a  switch  engine  fireman,  that  is  at  the  beginning  of  your 
day's  work,  the  labor  jjerformed  and  the  hours  ordinarily  con- 
sumed in  a  day  of  firing  a  switch  engine, 

Mr.  Westphal:  Well,  we  are  required  to  report  thirty 
minutes  before  leaving  time.  The  majority  of  the  switch  engine 
jobs  start  at  7  o'clock  A,  M.,  and  a  man  has  to  be  there  thirty 
minutes  before  leaving  time.  He  is  supposed  to  see  that  all  the 
necessary  supplies  are  on  the  engine,  take  care  of  the  fire, 
examine  the  water  in  the  tank,  fill  his  lights  in  the  cab,  and  by  the 
time  he  has  performed  that  duty,  why,  it  is  almost  ready  to 
leave.  He  may  draw  a  can  of  drinking  water,  fresh  water  to 
drink  out  of,  and  by  that  time  the  engineer  has  already  oiled 
around  and  done  his  necessary  work  u]^on  the  engine,  and  it  will 
be  about  time  to  leave. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Is  this  work  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  engine  for  the  day's  service? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  receive  any  compensation  for  this 
preparatory  work  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Philli]is :  Then  it  is  necessary,  and  the  rules  of  the 
company  require  that  you  be  on  duty  thirty  minutes  before  your 
pay  begins,  and  to  perform  this  preparatory  work  before  your 
day's  service  has  commenced! 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  have  to  fill  these  lights  and  do  this 
other  preparatory  work  both  morning  and  night,  for  the  engines 
for  each  shift? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Ordinarily  you  do? 

Mr.  Westphal :     The  day  man  fills  for  the  night  man. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Does  the  night  man  fill  them  for  the  day 
man  ? 

Mr.  Westphal :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Then  would  the  night  man  have  the  same 
preparatory^  work  to  do? 
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Mr.  Westphal :     Outside  of  filling  the  cab  lights,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  flow  many  hours  are  you  emi)loyo(l  ordina- 
lily  in  yard  service? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Day  work,  generally  eleven  hourn. 

Mr.  Phillii)s:     How  many  hours  night  work? 

Mr.  "Westphal:     About  thirteen. 

Mr.  Philli])s:  llow  ninny  hours  are  you  away  from  home 
onlinarilvT 

Mr.  Westphal:  Well,  on  a  day  job,  a  man  has  got  to  get 
up  about  ."):.")()  in  the  morning  in  order  to  be  there  at  ():.S0,  and 
they  have  a  coach  run  running  from  Western  Avenue  to  (lale- 
wood,  a  sort  of  work  train,  and  the  man  has  got  to  get  up  there 
in  time  to  get  tiiese  coaches.  They  have  certain  hours  to  run. 
A  man  gets  up  and  takes  a  street  car  and  it  takes  about  thirty 
minutes  to  get  down  on  the  street  car. 

Mr.  iMiillii)s:  Then  you  are  away  from  your  home  i)rac- 
tically  an  hour  l)efore  your  day's  work  begins? 

Mr.  West].h;il:      Ves,   sir. 

.Mr.  Phillips:  (letting  to  your  ])lace  of  work  and  doing 
this  preparatory  work  you  have  s})oken  of,  have  you  not? 

.Mr.  West])hal :     Ves,  sir. 

.Mr.  Phillips:  'IMien  how  long  is  it  after  your  day's  work 
is  completed  before  you  are  I'elieved  and  you  can  icach  your 
home  ? 

.Ml-.  Westphal:  Well,  it  generally  takes  from  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  to  an  hour  before  you  are  home. 

Mr.  Phillips:  So  tiiat  if  you  work  a  day  of  eleven  hours 
you  ju'e  really  away  from  youi*  home  twelve  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes,  or  thirteen  hours,  generally? 

Mr.    Westjihal:      Yes,  sii'. 

Mr.  j^hillips:  Now,  how  would  it  be  for  the  night  shift? 
Would  you  a<ld  one  hour  and  three-quarters  or  two  hours  to 
the  thirteen  hours? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Ves,  sir. 

.Ml.  Pliillii»s:  It  r(M|uii-es  about  the  same  length  of  time 
for  a  man  to  get  down  to  his  place  of  work  and  get  back  to  his 
home? 

Mr.  Westjihal:     Ves,  sir. 

-Mr.  Phillij)s:     Have  you  any  duties  after  your  day's  work 
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is  com])]c'ted,  such  as  removing  tools  or  sii]>])lies,  or  doing  any- 
thing of  that  kind? 

Mr.  W('st])lial:  No,  sir;  supposed  to  go  up  and  register 
aftei-  arriving  at  the  coal  shed. 

Mr.  Phillips:  So  tliat  the  forty-five  minutes  or  the  hour 
after  your  day's  work  is  ended  is  consumed  in  registering  or 
changing  your  clothes  or  in  making  necessary  street  car  or 
transfer  connections  to  go  back  to  your  home? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Have  you  worked  both  days  and  nights  in 
yard  service,  Mr.  Westphal? 

Mr,  Westphal:     Considerably. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Is  there  any  difference  between  day  work 
and  night  work? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Which  do  you  prefer? 

Mr.  AVestphal:     Day  work. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Is  night  work  more  disagreeable  than  day 
work? 

Mr.  AVestphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Do  you  consider  it  more  dangerous? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Why  do  you  consider  it  more  dangerous 
working  at  night? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Some  nights  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
see  Avhether  cars  clear.  Such  as  switch  lamps,  it  is  hard  to 
find  cars  at  night  time,  going  up  dark  tracks;  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  locate  cars  on  the  next  track,  such  as  whether  cars 
are  shoving  in  through  cross-overs  and  through  the  next  switch. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  your  rest  when 
working  nights;  that  is,  is  it  harder  to  sleep  in  the  daytime 
than  it  is  in  night-time? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  another  feature  that  makes  night 
work  disagreeable,  is  it? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  know  what  wages  switchmen  and 
yard  conductors  and  brakemen  receive  in  the  same  yard  in 
which  you  are  working? 

Mr.  Westphal:     A   day   switchman   receives   35   cents   an 
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hour,  ami  2  cents  more  for  a  iiiulit  switcliiiian.  Ho  leeeives 
2  cents  more  for  ni^lit  work.  'I'lic  day  conductor  receives  38 
cents  an  hour  and  the  nii>:ht  conductor  40  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  lMiillii)s:  Tliey  receive  2  cents  per  liour  more  for 
night  service  over  day  service? 

Mr.  West])lial:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PliiHii»:     Wliat   do   ihcy   Icrni   ni^ht   service? 

Mr.  Wi'slphal:     I  don't  understand  you. 

Mr.  I'hilli]>s:  Well,  do  you  include  as  night  service  en- 
ifines  goinii:  to  work  at  (i  P.  M.  or  7  P.  M.,  or  would  engines 
that  went  to  work  any  time  outside  of  6:30  A.  M.  and  7:30 
A.  M.,  or  some  hour  within  that  radius,  receive  night  rates? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Switchmen  going  to  work  outside  of  hours 
of  (>:30  and  7:30  r(»ceive  night  rates. 

^Ir.  l*hillii)s:  That  is  to  say,  if  a  switchman  began  work 
at  8  A.  M.  he  would  receive  2  cents  an  hour  more  than  if  he 
began  work  at  6:30  or  7:30  A.  M. 

Mr.  Westphal:  At  7:35  they  would  pay  him  for  night 
men 's  i)ay. 

Mr.  T^hillips:  Do  they  work  many  of  those  split  tricks 
working  outside  of  the  d(»signated  hours? 

Mr.  Westphal:  They  do  in  the  morning,  in  calling  crews, 
such  as  they  hiwo  what  they  call  a  5  o'clock  transfer  run. 

Mr.  Phillij)s:  And,  for  those  runs  the  switchmen  would 
receive  J  cents  ])er  hour  more  than  if  they  were  called  for  a 
run  beginning  at  6:30.'     L<  that  correct? 

Ml-.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir;  for  all  day. 

.Mr.  Phillips:  That  is,  for  the  part  of  the  night  he  worked, 
from  5  o'clock  until  day  work,  if  it  was  in  winter  time,  or  if 
he  woiked  until  after  it  was  dark  in  the  evening,  or  if  he  did 
or  not,  if  his  work  was  all  in  daylight  hours,  he  would  get  2 
cents  per  hour  more — both  the  yard  conductor  and  the  brake- 
man — if  they  went  to  work  cmtside  of  the  hours  l)etween  6:30 
and  7:30  A.  M..' 

Mr.    West])hal:     Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Phillii)s:  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  comi)any  to  begin 
their  day  shift,  or  theii-  day  crews,  between  those  hours,  ordi- 
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Mr.  Phillips:  Exce])ting  such  tricks  as  are  necessary  to 
operate  otherwise? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Pliillips :     At  what  time  do  the  night  crews  go  to  work! 

Mr.  Westphal:  Some  of  them,  the  majority  of  them,  go 
to  work  at  6  P.  M.;  and  we  have  a  few  jobs  that  go  to  work  at 
6 :30,  6 :45  and  7. 

Mr.  Phillips:  These  jobs  pay  to  all  switchmen  and  yard 
conductors,  or  foremen  of  switch  engines,  a  differential  of  2 
cents  per  hour,  do  they? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Or  20  cents  difference  on  the  day's  work  of 
ten  hours? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  What  are  your  rates,  Mr.  Westphal,  for 
tiring  a  switch  engine  ? 

Mr.  Westphal :  The  small  class,  95  engines,  pay  251/0  cents 
per  hour ;  our  C-1  or  C-2,  that  is  our  Consolidated  locomotives, 
pay  281/2  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  there  is  91/2  cents  difference  between 
your  hourly  rate  and  the  switchman's  day  rate  on  the  smaller 
type  engines'? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  61/0  cents  dift'erence  between  your  larger 
type  engines,  and  the  switchman's  day  rate! 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  believe  the  switchman  gets  too  much 
money  ? 

Mr.  Westphal :  Well,  I  don't  know,  I  could  not  say  whether 
he  gets  too  much  money  or  not :  but  some  nights  they  earn  their 
money  and  probably  some  other  nights  they  do  not  earn  their 
money,  when  there  are  delays  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Phillips :  It  is  a  pretty  hard  job  running  up  and  down 
yards,  cutting  cars,  and  climbing  up  and  down,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir ;  and  a  very  dangerous  job. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Do  you  think  a  fireman  gets  enough  money? 

Mr.  Westphal:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  think  the  fireman,  for  the  work  he 
I)erforms  and  the  responsibility  he  assumes,  should  be  entitled 
to  more  wages  than  he  now  receives  for  firing  switch  engines? 
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Mr.   \Vt'st{)lial :     Y«\s,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  You  spoke  of  tiring  transfer  service,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Wcstplial :     Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Pliillips:  Is  there  any  difference  on  your  road  in  the 
rates  as  between  vard  service  and  transfer  service,  on  the  same 
engine  f 

Ml-.  Westplial :     Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Is  tliere  any  difference  in  the  work? 

Mr.  \Vestplial:     Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  l'liiilii)s:  Do  you  tliink  the  transfer  service  is  harder 
work? 

^fr.   \Y('stphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   i*liilli|)s:     That  is,  you  burn  more  coal? 

Ml'.   \V<'stplial :     ( 'onsiderably  harder. 

Mr.   Pliillips:     It  is  considerably  harder? 

Mr.   \V«'stplial :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   IMiillips:     You  have  fired  in  transfer  service,  have  you? 

Mr.   Wcstjihal :     Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Philliiis:  Did  you  seh'ct  it  by  reason  of  your  seniority, 
take  it  as  ))ref<'rence? 

Mr.   Westphal :     No.  sir. 

Mr.   Pliillips:     Whv  did  vou  take  it? 

Mr.   \\'est|tlial:     For  the  money  the  jobs  were  paying. 

Mr.  Philli))s:  1  understood  you  to  say  they  paid  the  same 
rate. 

Mr.   Westphal:     They  do. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  Then  do  the  transfer  jobs  work  longer  hours, 
or  do  you  make  more  overtime? 

Mr.   Wcstjihal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillii»s:  Then  on  account  of  the  low  rates,  you  are 
willing  to  accei)t  the  harder  work  and  work  harder,  in  order  to 
get  the  additional  money  earned  in  overtime;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Westi>hal:  Y"es,  sir.  The  majority  of  our  transfer 
jobs  have  a  big  engine,  which  ])ays  us  three  cents  an  hour  more 
also. 

Mr.  Phillips:  But  if  that  big  engine  was  used  in  yard 
service,  it  would  pay — 

Mr.  Westj)hal :     The  same  amount  per  hour. 

Mr.  Phillips :     And  if  the  big  engine  was  used  in  yard  serv- 
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ice,  and  worked  the  same  number  of  lionrs  it  does  on  the  transfer, 
would  you  prefer  to  have  the  engine  on  the  yard  service? 

Mr.  Westphal :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Why? 

Mr.  Westphal:  A  man  does  not  have  to  be  on  constant 
look-out  for  signals  and  so  forth,  going  into  foreign  yards.  A 
man  has  also  to  be  on  the  look-out,  the  same  as  the  engi- 
neer; there  are  bad  i)la,ces  going  into  foreign  yards,  and 
also  in  our  own  yards,  where  it  takes  both  men,  where  the 
engineer  cannot  see  around  the  curve  or  up  the  next  track,  and 
you  have  to  assist  the  en,^ineer  in  delivering  these  trains. 

Mr.  Phillips:  I  understood  you  to  say  you  are  employed 
in  yard  service  and  have  no  road  rights. 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Your  rights  are  confined  to  the  yards  of  the 
Milwaukee  in.  Chicago? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  have  hostlers  over  there,  or  I  be- 
lieve you  call  them  engine  despatchers  on  the  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Have  you  ever  served  in  the  capacity  of  an 
engine  despatcher  or  hostler? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phinii)s:     Do  you  consider  that  as  responsible  work? 

Mr.  Wesphal :     Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  responsible. 

Mr.  Phillijis:  What  are  the  requirements  of  a  hostler  or 
engine  des])atclier  on  the  Milwaukee  Poad? 

Mr.  West|>hal:  When  the  crew  retires  from  its  work,  at 
the  end  of  its  work,  the  despatcher  has  to  take  the  engine  and 
pull  her  \\\)  to  the  sand  house,  where  he  supplies  the  engine 
with  sand;  that  is,  they  have  a  man  who  supplies  the  engine, 
but  lie  must  s])ot  the  engine  there.  After  they  get  through  with 
spotting  the  engine  for  sand  and  get  sand  on  the  engine,  if  the 
engine  is  to  be  blown  down,  he  has  to  take  her  down  and  have 
her  blown  down,  and  give  her  a  good  blowing  down,  and  then 
fill  her  up  with  water.  Then  they  move  the  engine  into  the 
roundhouse  after  the  fire  is  knocked  out  and  the  engine  is  placed 
on  the  particular  spot  where  wanted,  and  the  engine  is  then 
taken  to  the  turntable,  or  sometimes  possibly  they  have  to  put 
water  on  these  engines,  and  the  engine  may  stay  in  the  house 
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tln'ii  for  a  (lay  of  so,  |)()ssil>ly,  aud  tlic  water  may  l)c  low  in 
tlio  tank,  aiiil  Ik*  will  have  to  sec  tlial  then*  is  plenty  of  water, 
and  i)r()l)al>ly  lie  will  take  liei"  to  the  idiuulliouse  aud  si)ot  her 
in  tlie  loundliouse,  and  he  will  jtrohahly  have  to  move  them  in 
the  roiuidhonse  and  spot  lliem  at  a  eertain  ])laee  where  they 
can  take  sneh  as  side  rod  pins  out,  or  maybe  cross  head  luns, 
or  anule  pins,  and  wrist  pins  out. 

^Ir.  Phillips:  My  (piestion,  Mr.  Westjdial,  was  as  to  the 
re(|uirements  of  the  host  lei'  or  engine  des])at('her.  I  believe  you 
deliihMl  the  duties.  By  re(|uirements,  I  meant  what  does  your 
company  refpiire  of  the  despatcher;  do  they  re(piire  that  they 
shall  have  had  some  ex])erieuce? 

Mr.   Westi)hal:     Three  years'  exi)erieuce. 

Mr.   Philli])s:     As  a  fireman? 

Mr.  West])hal:     Yes,  sir. 

.Mr.  riiillii)s:  Do  engineers  also  till  those  positions  at 
times? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillijjs:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Company  icMpiires  that  engineers  or  firemen,  firemen 
having  had  at  least  three  years'  experience,  shall  fill  these 
j)ositions? 

Mr.  Westi)hal:     Y^^s,  sir. 

Mi.  Phillips:  Then,  your  comj)any  evidently  recognizes 
that  ('omi)etent  men  should  be  in  charge  of  locomotives? 

.Mr.   West])hal:     Yes,  sir. 

•Mr.  Phillijjs:  Do  you  lielieve  that  iucom})etent  or  inexpe- 
rienced men  might  cause  damage  to  comi)any  ])roperty  or  delay 
to  traffic  or  injury  to  othei-  workmen  if  they  do  not  understand 
the  handling  of  the  locomotive? 

Mr.  West))hal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Philli|»s:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  in  order  to  properly 
l)erform  the  duties  of  a  hostler  or  engine  despatcher,  a  man  must 
have  all  the  «|ualitications  of  an  engineer  so  far  as  moving  and 
stojjping  and  starting  engines  is  concerned? 

Mr.   \Vesti)hal:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml-.  Phillii»s:  Is  he  not  re(|uired  to  handle  engines  that 
come  in  i>erhai)s  broken  down,  one  main  rod  disconnected,  per- 
haps, or  without   the  air  pum|»  working,  engines  with  no  air 
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brakes  which  must  be  handled  by  steam  or  by  the  lever — doesn't 
the  hostler  have  to  do  all  tliat  work ! 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  You  consider  that  a  competent  man  is  neces- 
sary and  the  company  you  are  employed  by  requires  that  the 
man  shall  have  three  years'  experience  as  a  fireman  before  he 
is  so  used;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  last  two  or  three  or  four  years  1 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Have  you  noticed  any  material  difference? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  Do  you  maintain  a  home — are  you  a  married 
man ! 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :     And  you  keep  house  ? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Have  you  found  that  your  home  expenses 
are  greater  than  they  were,  two,  or  three,  or  four  years  ago! 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  Do  you  believe  there  is  a.  constant  tendency 
to  increase  in  the  expenses! 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  You  spoke  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Westphal,  of 
working  on  a  job  that  required  you  to  work  very  long  hours  and 
somewhat  harder,  on  account  of  its  being  a  bigger  engine,  in 
order  to  make  the  additional  w^ages  in  overtime — was  the  reason 
of  that  because  of  the  fact  that  vou  were  unable  to  maintain  vour 
home  on  an  ordinary  switch  engine  fireman's  wages? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  What  have  your  earnings  been  for  the  past 
year,  on  the  average — just  offhand? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Well,  on  the  average,  about  $89  or  $90. 

Mr.  Phillips :     Is  that  all  made  in  the  service  as  a  fireman  ? 

Mr.  Westphal :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  How  else  have  you  earned  a  part  of  that 
money  ? 

Mr.  Westphal :  Part  as  running  an  engine,  locomotive 
engineer. 
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Mr.  Phillips:  You  hav«'  hoou  oxaniinofl  and  proniotod  to 
tbo  position  of  cn.irinoor .' 

>fr.  AV('st])hal:     Yi's,  sir. 

Mr.  riiillips:  How  much  time  have  yon  run  an  engine  dur- 
inu:  tJH'  last  yonv ! 

]\Ir.   Wcstjilial  :     Ahout  four  months,  olT  and  on,  all  told. 

Ml-,   i'liillips:     How  lon^^  have  you  been  promoted? 

Mr.   W'fstplial :     Over  a  year. 

Mr.  lMiiIlii»s:  Workin^^  j)rac'tic'ally  one-third  of  your  time 
— not  (juite  one-third,  but  about  four  months,  in  a  little  over  a 
year,  you  have  earned,  between  your  work  as  an  engineer  and  as 
a  switcli  cuirin*'  tircnian,  an  average  of  $89  or  $90  a  month? 

Ml-.  Wcstphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pliillips:  Have  there  been  any  reductions  in  the  list 
in  the  vard  wliere  vou  are  emploved? 

Ml'.   \V('st])hal:     Yes,  sir,  considerable. 

Mr.  Philli]>s:  At  the  time  you  were  promoted,  a  little  over 
a  year  ag(»,  did  tlw  j)rospect  seem  ])right  for  you  to  get  con- 
tinuous work  as  an  engineer  ? 

Mr.  AVestphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Philli])s  :     AA'hat  is  the  prospect  at  the  present  time? 

Mi-.  "Westphal:     Very  poor. 

^Ir.  Pliilli))s:  Are  thei'e  other  men  older  than  you  cut  off 
an<l  Itack,  firing.' 

^Ii-.  "\Vest])lial :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.    Phil]ii)s:     How  many? 

Ml-.  Westphal:     Well,  1  should  judge  between  15  and  20. 

Mr.  Philli])s:  Between  15  and  20  promoted  men  who  have 
run  engines  as  engineers  are  now  cut  off  the  list  and  are  back  on 
the  list  as  firemen? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Does  that  mean  that  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  firemen  have  been  cut  off  the  list  and  are  entirely  out  of 
employment  ? 

Mr.   Westphal:     More  so. 

Mr.  Philli])s:     Well,   it   would   be  more  so,  for  every  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Westphal,  just  ccmmionly  speaking,  two  firemen  are    • 
cut  off,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Westi>hal:     Well,  probably  thre'e.    AVe  have  a  reserve 
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list  over  there  now  of  about — it  was  about,  just  before  the  holi- 
(hiys,  about  125  men. 

Mr.  Phillips :  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  Mil- 
waukee yards? 

Mr.  Westphal:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Phillips :  You  don 't  know  how  many  men  are  on  the 
engineers'  and  firemen's  lists! 

Mr.  Westphal :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  You  have  about  125  men  on  this  reserve  list, 
I  understand? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  What  is  your  number  on  the  list,  Mr.  AVest- 
phal? 

Mr.  Westphal:     189. 

Mr.  Phillips:  You  are  189  on  the  list,  and  about  15  fire- 
men older  than  you  are  engineers,  is  that  correct  f 

Mr.  AVestphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     The}'  are  back  firing! 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Phillips :  In  making  these  reductions  in  the  force,  is  it 
at  the  request  of  the  committees  of  the  firemen's  organization? 

Mr.  Westphal:  It  is  with  the  request  of  the  firemen's  or- 
ganization and  also  the  officials  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  when  business  falls  off 
or  larger  power  is  introduced  requiring  a  lesser  number  of  men 
in  the  service,  that  all  of  the  men  could  not  make  a  living  if  kept 
on  the  board? 

Mr.  Westphal :  Well,  if  a  man  cannot  live  lie  has  got  to 
see  that  the  younger  man  has  got  to  be  pulled  off. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Is  that  not  a  matter  of  mutual  arrangement 
between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  employes,  the*  engineers 
and  firemen? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  That  these  reductions  will  be  made  and  the 
requisite  number  of  men  kept  in  the  service,  and  that  those  for 
whom  there  is  no  work,  the  younger  men  will  be  dismissed  from 
the  service — cut  off? 

Mr-  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :     Is  it  not  necessary  to  negotiate  or  confer 


tke^  ^tmprr  «ftaife  «f  tW  i  «iwj  to  have  t^ese 

Mr.  W«s^pfcal:    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FUfi|i6 :     And  th«^  coo^wbt  iJfcnir-  oaTe  a&  nmek  to 
sav  abaat  it  as  tbe  m^^c  k&v^  tlK^  aot? 
Mr.  W«stpkai:    Ye*.  - 

Mr.  Pkilfi|)s:    Yoa  eiRL.u.  mjL,  of  yomr  o«m  Tofitioi,  kavv 
•f  mem  c«t  off  Ae  Ward  aalcss  Oat  was  approred 
kialso^^ecaaqMBTf 
Mr.  Wcstpkal:    G^Mial  roaiadhiMEse  fomaaa. 
Mr.  PUIfips:    I  tM]^  ^at  is  alL 

-S  EXAMIS'ATION. 

Mr.  ^w«aB  r    Ha-  tkere-  Iwcs  any  ciiAnge  in  the  power.  Ae 

mi  ^t  **gT-  ^  yard  service-,  is.  the  L^t  year ! 

Mr.  Westfl  .  «ir. 

Mr.  Skcaa:     7  _  i    :  r     -^  :^ 

asit  w^;s  a  .    ? 

Mr.  Westpkal  ^rs  agOL 

Mr.  ShtcaL  years  ago? 

Mr.Wesifkakz     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SlKcan:    Tben.  the  ehaLii^  ia  tdM*  waambtx  of  mat  cna- 
lim}  I  h\  ia  the  yarc  -         je  Milwaafcee  wfew  Toa  wMk  is  not  in 
way  dae  to  aay  liin^i  ia  pawcr* 

Mr.  Westpkal:    Yov  take>  tibe*  l^ggest  p<va«r  we  have  on  tbe 
tfcc^  L-f  e^iaes.  aad  Ar  ka^H-  traias  they  laal  tiie  loag»> 
immMt  ia  Ae  tei-Maalft.    They  giv«  as  nose  cars 
Ae  liiMiiail    aad  defiver  to  the  f <MCiga  yards  aad 
Ae  daaa  tonvm  distiic^  Ihaa  aay  of  1^  iadastnal  plaats  dowa 


Mr.  ^ec:sut:    Jji  m&r  asstrilMxtioai  of  those  ears  aad  the 
•C  Ae>  cars  ia  tte  yard,  diere  has  bc^  ao  dnags'  ia  the 
with  wUA  yea  haW  haaOed  it.  ia  the  yards? 
Mr.  Weatphal :    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeaar    At  aay  timit  ia  the  paist  foar  years? 
Mr.  Westpfcal:    Xo.  ^. 

Mr.  Sheeaa:    TUs  reserre  fist  y<Ni  qicak  €>€  am  Ae  MH- 
have  a  sy^fteai  oa  the  Milwaalcee:,  hare  Ihey  aot, 
stay?  oa  Ihe  jcserve  Est  aad  at  aay  tiaw^if  the 
aem.  he  has  jsot  first  dkaaee  to  cnaK  Imm^  ! 


Mr.  Westphal :  He  has.  for  saij  eertam  liaigUi  of  liim.  If 
thfr  eom]jaDy  wants  him  to  eome  back  for  a  weA^  it  would  moft  par 
for  a  man  to  lose  his  job  ontiide  somewheie  to  eome  hack  fM-  a 
week's  work  for  the  railroad  eompany  and  maybe  lo=^  two  or 
tbref  months'  work  outside. 

Mr.  SSieean:    A  great  many  oi  these  smb  oa  the 
lift  are  boldiI^^  jobs  ^sewhere.  aMioi^  Aeir  names  appear 
the  reserve  list  ? 

Mr.  WestjAai:     That  is.  if  they  ean  get  emf^ymest. 

Mr.  >!3ieean:    And  there  is  nodnng  aboot  the  les^^e  '. 
system  on  the  Milwankee  that  prevent-  peofile  gettii^ 
ment  elsewhere,  and  yet.  if  tiieie  is  ii.  iz         -erf  bsBBcas,  they 
are  given  a  ehance  to  enne  bade,  if  they  — i^:  to? 

Mr.  WestjAal:     Aeeording  to  sonority. 

Mr.  SSieean:  When  yon  speak  of  the  number  on  the  veserre 
list,  these  moi  are  at  liberty  to  get  dnpioymcBt  elsewhere* 

Mr.  WestjAal:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sieean :     And  the  c<»ipany  has  no  eall  npon  tiiHr  serv- 
ice except  that  nndn*  this  arrangcmeiit  it  gives  tlr  zi-^ 
to  c«ne  ba^  if  tiiey  want  to  eome  bac>  —     z 
if  it  rlof>«  nick  trp* 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Xow,  in  the  eaminsrs  h€Te  oi  about  $8^  «• 
$90  a  nMmth  through  the  la^  year,  how  many  days  a  nMiHth  did 
yon  work,  about — T  fzsT  ~  :."  ['  :_:  a  itough  way! 

Mr.  WestiAai:     I  c*a  her^  by  looking  at  the  book. 

(Examining  book.)    We^^  i  i^ve  probably  be»i  off  ar--"  ' 
or  five  days  a  moii*^^ .    t    "      .verage. 

Mr.  Sheean:     ll^ai  t^       ^  -     _ -_ ,  .^ 

same  period  of  time  that  ,  .  _  ^_vr  :  _  _-  ' 

Mr.  Westphal:     Eleven  months;  :>r-.  -ii. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  transf<»r  service  thai  you  ^peak  of 
here,  that  is  all  inside  of  the  Chicago  switching  district,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Westphal:    Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  all  of  the  tran^^r  service  in  which  the 
rate  is  the  same  as  the  switching  service,  that  is*  tnuasfar  be- 
tween different  points  in  the  Chicago  switching  district? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Xow.    von    speak    of    hmi.        ..^ — overtime 
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bein^'"  made  upon  those  transfer  runs,  at  tinics.  IMiat,  I  suppose, 
is  duo  in  a  ii:roat  many  casos  to  tlio  faot  that  ncitlier  you  nor 
anyone  else  can  tell,  on  a  transfer  delivery  to  a  foreign  road, 
just  whon  you  will  he  able  to  get  into  that  foreign  yard  or  when 
von  can  get  out  ? 

Ml-.  Westphal:  Yes;  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  when  you  will 
get  home  when  ycm  leave  in  tlie  morning. 

.Mr.  Shecan:  The  ollieials  of  the  road  who  send  you  out  on 
tiiat  transfei"  run  havrn't  any  way  of  telling  any  more  about 
that  than  you  have? 

Mr.  Westphal:     No,  sir. 

.Mr.  Shecan:  So  when  the  hours  are  long,  a  good  part  of 
the  long  hours  is  being  put  in  waiting  for  a  chance  to  do  the 
work  in  making  the  delivery? 

Mr.  Westphal:  \\'ell,  some  niglits  it  may  be  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  working  all  day  long,  the  conductor 
nuiy  come  up  and  give  you  an  order  that  you  have  got  to  deliver 
a  train  to  another  foreign  yard.  When  you  go  to  deliver  that 
train  to  the  foreign  yard  the  chances  are  you  won't  get  1)ack 
until  nine  or  half-past  nine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  When  you  are  in  the  transfer  service — you 
are  speaking  of  the  switching  crew  going  out  and  making  a 
special  delivery  .' 

Mr.   Westphal:     Switching  or  transfer. 

Ml'.  Sliccan:     Switching  or  transfer? 

.Mr.   Westjthal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shecan:  And  that  trip  m:iy  lake  you  four  or  five 
hours,  maybe,  over  a  very  small  numl)er  of  miles  that  you  run, 
may  it  not? 

Mi-.   West]>lial:     It  may.     Sometimes  it  may  be  longer. 

Ml'.  Shecan:  Well,  what  is  the  longest  tran.sfer  run  that 
the  Milwaukee  has? 

Mr,  Westphal:     Well,  about  fourteen  miles,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Sheean:  .Vnd  about  how  long  does  it  ordinarily  take 
to  nuike  a  ti'ansfer  (»ii  this  fourteen  mile  run  and  return  to  the 
yard  from  which  you  started? 

.Mr.  Westi)hal:  It  doci^n't  take  as  long  to  make  the  run 
as  it  does  to  make  uj)  the  cars  and  get  the  train  together. 

Mr.  Sheean:  T  mean  from  the  time  you  start  out  from  your 
vard  until  vou  get  l)ack  to  the  vard  from  which  vou  started? 
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Mr.  Westplial:  When  you  are  making  a  delivery  to  a  for- 
eign yard  and  coming  back  again,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  time 
you  will  get  back,  because  you  don't  know  what  time  you  will 
be  blocked  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  same  difficulty  applies  to  all  of  the  offi- 
cials as  well  as  to  the  man  on  the  engine  ? 

Mr.  Westplial:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Whether  it  is  four  miles  or  fourteen  miles, 
it  may  run  into  long  hours  in  making  that  delivery? 

Mr.  Westplial:  It  depends  on  the  number  of  hours  you 
get  blocked  in  making  the  foreign  deliveries. 

Mr.  Sheean:  During  the  time  you  are  blocked  there  you 
are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  make  delivery? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  pay  that  is  running  on  on  an  hourly 
basis  is  covering  the  time  that  you  are  thus  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  make  that  delivery? 

Mr.  Westplial :  Yes.  That  keeps  a  man  on  the  lookout  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Looking  to  see  that  he  can  get  in  to  make 
delivery  ? 

Mr.  Westphal :  A  man  has  got  to  keep  his  engine  prepared 
and  a  proper  amount  of  steam  and  a  proper  amount  of  fire,  in 
case  they  should  get  a  sign  to  come  ahead  or  to  go,  he  has  got 
to  have  his  fire  in  the  proper  condition  in  order  to  get  away  with 
the  train. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  consumed,  or 
the  amount  of  coal  that  is  shoveled  in  the  yard  service,  or  in  the 
transfer  service,  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  coal  consumed 
on  a  road  run,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  it  is  less  in  the  yard  service,  usually, 
than  it  is  on  a  transfer  run  ? 

Mr.  Westjjhal :     A  little  less,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  this  differential  in  night  and  day  pay 
with  yard  switchmen — that,  I  suppose,  was  in  existence  when 
you  came  to  work  for  the  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  Westphal:     1  don't  know.    I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  don't  know  how  many  years  that  has 
vbeen  esta])lishe(l  ? 
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Mr.   Westphal:     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sheoan:  The  switchmen  who  have  this  diiTerence 
between  niglit  and  day  pay  in  yard  service,  generally  consist  of 
liow  many  men?    Tliere  is  the  foreman  and  two  helpers. 

Mr.  Westplial:  Foreman  and  two  helpers,  and  sometimes 
we  ha\e  jobs  there  that  employ  about  twenty-two  men. 

Mr.  Slieean:     That  is,  on  gravity  switching,  is  it? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Well,  now  then,  these  twenty-two  men,  where 
they  are  employed,  is  catching  cars  in  motion  and  riding  them, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  "Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  those  men  are  on  the  ground  in  their 
work,  except  when  they  are  riding  cars  dowii  an  incline  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Yes,  sir,  they  liave  got  a  name  of  being 
called  "crows." 

Mr.  Sheean  :  All  the  men  who  work  in  the  actual  handling 
of  the  cars — the  man  in  the  field,  the  man  who  follows  the  engine, 
gets  2  cents  an  hour  more  for  night  work  than  for  day  work? 

Mr.  AVesti)hal:  Yes,  sir;  any  time  they  start  after  7:30 
A.  M.  they  get  night  men's  pay. 

!Mr.  Sheean :  The  woi-k  of  those  men  is  the  actual  handling 
of  the  cars  in  the  C(>u])ling,  and  the  uncoupling  and  of  making 
ready  to  couple  and  uncou]>le? 

Ml-.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mi-.  Sheean  :     Their  work  is  upon  the  ground? 

Mr.  AVestphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  night  time  they  work  with  lanterns? 

Mr.  AVestphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  and  about  their  work  at  night  they 
are  reijuired  to  walk  from  one  part  to  the  other  of  the  yard? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  To  see  that  the  knuckles  are  properly  set, 
and  in  seeing  a  coupling  is  to  be  made? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  coupling  up  air  hoses. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Coupling  up  air  hose? 

Ml-.  AVesti)hal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  work  of  these  men  at  night  is  paid 
more  tiian  the  men  who  do  the  same  work  in  the  day  time? 

Ml-.  AVestphal:     The  same  men  could  do  the  same  work  in 
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day  time  and  receive  night  men's  pay,  providing  they  start 
before  6 :30  A.  M.  in  the  morning,  or  after  7  :30.  Their  work 
may  consist  of  daylight,  but  they  get  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the 
men  who  work  nights. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  of  course,  generally,  as  distinguished 
between  night  and  day  work,  and  for  the  purpose  of  convenience, 
they  have  agreed  upon  when  night  work  shall  begin  and  when 
day  work  shall  begin? 

Mr.  Westphal:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  this  differential  between  night  and  day 
work,  runs  aAvay  back  to  the  time  when  they  coupled  with  links 
and  pins,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Westphal:     I  couldn't  tell  you.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  far  as  the  engineer  and  fireman  are  con- 
cerned, I  take  it  that  the  engineer  running  on  a  road  running  at 
night,  has  just  the  same  difficulties  about  distinguishing  signals 
that  the  man  working  in  the  yard  would  have,  except  they  are 
not  so  numerous? 

Mr.  Westphal:  He  has  got  to  watch  the  night  man  more 
so  than  the  day,  because  the  night  man,  all  he  can  see  is  the  lamp. 
If  he  sees  the  lamp  go  out  when  the  man  goes  between  the  cars, 
he  is  likely  to  cut  the  man's  leg  off,  through  his  carelessness. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  man  who  is  there  with  the  lamp  is 
the  man  whose  life  is  endangered? 

Mr.  Westphal :  His  life  is  endangered  most  any  time  going 
between  the  cars. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  man  whose  leg  is  endangered  is  the 
man  who  now  has  the  differential  in  pay,  rather  than  the  man 
running  the  engine? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Yes,  sir.  It  also  puts  more  work  on  the 
engineer  working  nights. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  outside  of  the  yard  service,  and  outside 
of  the  switchmen  who  do  this  work  on  the  ground  with  moving 
cars,  the  coupling  and  uncoupling,  do  you  know  of  any  differ- 
ential between  night  and  day  pay  in  transportation  service? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Well,  they  receive  night  men's  pay  in 
transfer  service,  the  same  that  they  do  in  switching  service. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  not  transfer  service.  Some  of  these  runs 
require  the  train  crews  to  make  up  the  transfer  runs,  and  also 
to  make  some  distribution  at  the  other  end. 
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.Mr.  \Vei,tplial:  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  probably  setting  out 
a  car  or  two  in  between. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  tliat  even  on  the  transfer  run  tlic  switch- 
men do  have  to  go  between  cars? 

Mr.  AVestplial:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Couph'  and  uncouple? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Yes,  sir;  right  in  the  busy  district,  the 
Stock  Yards  district. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVlicn  did  you  start  working  for  the  Milwau- 
kee, ^Ir.  WestpluU.' 

M  r.  Westphal :     August  ,15,  1909. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Here  in  Chicago? 

^Ir.  Westphal:     Y''es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  worked  here  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVhen  you  described  the  work  done  ])y  an 
engine  despatcher,  was  that  here  in  Chicago,  in  one  of  the  yards 
here  in  Chicago! 

Mr.  Westphal :     We  have  two  of  them  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  just  trying  to  get  at,  Mr.  Westphal, 
w^hether  you  had  the  operation  in  the  Chicago  yard  in  mind 
when  you  spoke  of  what  the  engine  despatcher  did. 

Mr.  AVestphal:  I  am  referring  to  Chicago  yards  only.  I 
do  not  know  anything  of  outside  yards  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  thev  also  have  in  the  Chicago  vard  anv 
engine  handlers  ? 

Mr.  Westjihal :  Xo,  sir.  They  are  all  hostlers  or  despatch- 
ers.  A  hostler,  we  refer  to  him  as  a  despatcher.  We  don't  call 
him  a  hostler  at  all.     A  hostler  is  a  despatcher  on  our  road. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  Milwaukee  schedule  makes  provision  for 
engine  despatchers  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  Chicago,  they  have  simply  engine 
despatchers,  no  engine  handlers? 

Mr.  Westphal:     All  engine  despatchers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  how  many  engine  despatchers  are  em- 
ployed in  this  yard? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Well,  we  have  twelve  at  Western  avenue; 
seven  at  Western  avenue,  nights;  tAvelve,  days,  at  Western  ave- 
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nue.  And  at  Galewood  there  are  about  twelve  employed,  days, 
and  probably  twelve  or  thirteen  employed,  nights. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  in  addition  to  the  twelve  despatchers 
there,  what  other  employes  are  there  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  care  of  the  engine  between  the  time  that  it  is  delivered 
by  the  road  crew  and  the  time  that  it  is  again  turned  over  to 
the  next  road  crew  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Nobody  bnt  the  engine  despatcher. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Do  they  knock  the  fires? 

Mr.  Westphal:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  build  the  fires? 

Mr.  Westphal:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Who  does  that? 

Mr.  Westphal:     They  have  men  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  do  they  actually  do  the  .cleaning  of  the 
pans,  these  despatchers? 

Mr.  Westphal:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Under  the  practice  at  this  yard,  do  they  have 
the  same  men  do  the  work  of  building  the  fires  and  knocking 
the  fires,  or  do  they  have  separate  men  assigned  for  building 
fires  and  knocking  fires? 

Mr.  Westpbal :  They  have  separate  men  assigned  for  build- 
ing fires  and  knocking  fires  and  cleaning  ash  pans;  they  also 
employ  the  aslipan  men  to  clean  front  ends. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  about  putting  on  supplies? 

Mr.  Westphal:  They  have  supply  men  who  put  on  sup- 
plies, or  are  supposed  to. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  not  done  by  the  despatcher  there? 

Mr.  Westphal:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  the  despatcher  in  this  yard  here  does 
nothing  except  handle  the  throttle? 

Mr.  Westphal:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  large  is  the  force  there  that  does 
have  some  part  of  the  work  of  handling,  and  I  mean  by  han- 
dling, giving  any  care  or  attention  to  the  engine,  between  the 
time  it  comes  in  and  the  time  it  goes  out? 

Mr.  Westphal:     I  don't  understand  you. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  many  men,  all  told,  have  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the  engine 
between  the  time  it  comes  in  and  the  time  it  goes  out? 
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Mr.  Wt'stphal:  There  is  one  despatcher  that  is  supposed 
to  take  care  of  that  engine.  There  will  probably  be  one  at  the 
coal  chute;  that  is  two;  this  man  does  nothings:  but  coal  up 
engines — 

Mr.  Sheeaii:  1  did  not  mean  as  to  one  engine,  but  the 
force  in  the  Galowood  yard;  the  entire  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  (lah'wood  vard,  whosr  work  is  in  connection  with  the 
care  and  handling  of  engines.  There  are  twelve  despatchers; 
about  what  is  the  total  number  of  em|tloyes  whose  work  is  some- 
thing connected  witli  the  preparation  or  care  of  engines! 

Mr.  AVesti)hal:  You  understand,  the  despatcher  on  our 
road  does  notliing  but  despatch  engines;  he  is  busy  all  day  long 
doing  nothing  but  hostling  engines  back  and  forth  and  horsing 
engines  around  the  roundhouse  without  any  air,  just  handling 
them  with  the  reverse  lever. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  inany  engines  do  they  handle 
there  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:  At  Galewood  they  generally  average  about 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  engines. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So,  when  you  are  describing  the  operations 
where  the  despatcher  does  nothing  but  handle  the  throttle,  you 
are  speaking  of  a  yard  or  a  place  where  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  engines  a  day  are  handled,  and  the  work  is  so 
arranged  that  the  despatchers  do  nothing  but  handle  the 
throttle? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Sometimes  these  men  are  taken  off  these 
jobs  of  despatching,  and  are  sent  out  to  make  main  line  move- 
ments, or  where  they  are  shorthanded,  they  are  sent  to  run  au 
engine. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  this  yard,  where  they  handle  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  engines  a  day,  there  are  about  twelve 
hostlers? 

Mr.  Westi)hal:  Twelve  hostlers,  and  then  one  of  those 
twelve  is  chief  hostler.  He  does  nothing  but  dictate  the  work. 
That  only  leaves  them  ])ut  eleven  men  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Eleven  despatchers.  About  how  many  fire 
knockers?  I  just  want  to  get  a  picture  of  what  the  force  is  out 
there. 

Mr.  Westphal:     There  are  probably  three  fire  knockers. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  about  how  raanv  fire  builders? 
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Mr.  Westphal :  I  don 't  know  ?ibout  the  inside  roundhouse 
force  at  all,  I  could  not  say;  there  are  probably  two  men,  one 
for  each  half  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  about  what  the 
total  force  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  hostlers,  whose  work  is  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  coaling  and  watering  and  putting 
on  supplies,  and  everything  f 

Mr.  Westphal:  At  Galewood  they  have  two  fire  knockers 
at  the  switch  engine  pit,  and  probably  two  men  to  clean  the  ash 
pans  and  the  front  ends;  with  the  one  engine,  with  the  hostler, 
they  have  about  three  men  while  the  engine  is  on  the  pit. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  many  men  at  the  coal  chute  1 

Mr.  Westphal :  There  is  one  man  at  the  coal  chute,  that  is, 
coaling  the  engine;  I  don't  know  how  many  are  on  the  coal  shed, 
delivering  the  coal  up  to  the  top,  to  get  it  into  the  chute;  I  don't 
know  liow  many  men  are  employed  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Under  the  Milwaukee  schedule,  Mr.  West- 
phal, these  engine  despatchers  are  to  be  maintained  at  such  sta- 
tions or  terminals  as  may  be  desigTiated  by  the  company,  I 
believe  ? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  what  you  have  been  describing  here  is 
the  way  the  work  is  performed  by  despatchers  at  one  of  the 
points  which  the  company  has  designated  as  the  place  at  which 
it  will  have  despatchers? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel:  As  I  understand  it,  seniority  gives  the  right 
to  choose  between  night  and  day  work? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Do  you  think  that  the  better  pay  for  night 
work,  two  cents  an  hour,  ever  induces  a  senior  man  to  prefer 
night  work  over  day  work? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Well,  we  have  now  seniority  men,  that  is 
old  men,  that  are  on  the  list,  that  are  older  than  I  am,  that  are 
firing  nights.  The  reason  they  fire  nights  is  because  they  prob- 
ably get  in  a  little  more  running,  nights,  and  earn  a  little  more 
money  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Nagel :  So  there  are  some  men  who  prefer  night  work 
because  of  the  amount  of  returns? 
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M  V.   W'psti^lial :     Because  of  the  amount  of  money,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Na.i»el :     Are  tliere  many  instances  of  tliat  kind? 

Mr.  AVe8t]»hal:     Not  v(My  many. 

Mr.  Slieean:  You  say  tliat  you  notice  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  your  liousehohl  expenses? 

Mr.  Westi)hal :     Ves,  sii'. 

Ml-.  Xag-el :  Do  you  think  tliat  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  higiier  jtrices  of  provisions? 

Ml*.  Westi>hal :     Well,  there  is  (piite  a  bit  of  it. 

Ml-.  Nagel:  In  scmie  circles,  J  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
what  was  once  regarded  as  a  comfort  is  now  treated  as  a  neces- 
sity ;  do  you  think  you  notice  any  such  improvement  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  vour  household  ? 

Mr.  AVesti)hal :  I  have  noticed  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
u])  all  around  in  my  house. 

•Mr.  Nagel :     Well,  do  you  get  more  for  it  than  you  used  to? 

Mr.  Westphal :     T  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Xagel :  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Do  you  think 
your  standard  is  the  same  as  it  was,  say,  live  years  ago! 

Mr.  Westphal:  I  could  not  say  five  years  ago;  I  was  not 
married,  so  T  don't  know  about  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nagel :     How  long  are  yon  married? 

JNli-.  Westphal:  1  have  lieen  married  just  a  trifle  over  four 
years. 

Mr.  Nagel:  That  will  do  as  a  test.  Do  you  think  that  you 
live  in  greater  comfort  now  than  you  did  then? 

Mr.  Westphal :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Ts  your  rent  al)out  the  same ;  are  your  quarters 
about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:     My  what? 

Mr.  Nagel:     Are  the  quarters  you  occupy  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Well,  1  live  in  a  home  of  my  own;  that  is, 
I  intend  to  have  it  my  own  some  day ;  I  am  trying  to  make  small 
payments.    1  find  it  hard  to  make  these  payments  some  months. 

Mr.  Nagel :  You  rented  it  first  and  now  you  are  paying  for 
your  own  home? 

Mr.  Westphal :     No,  I  had  a  flat  first. 

Mr.  Nagel :     Well,  you  rented  that? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :     Then  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons. 
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Mr.  Westplial :  Some  months  it  is,  and  other  months  I  get 
along  pretty  smooth. 

Mr.  Nagel :  It  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons  between 
your  early  experience  and  your  present  experience  1 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  In  other  respects,  do  you  think  you  have  more 
comfort  now  than  you  had  at  first? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Well,  as  far  as  the  house  is  concerned,  I 
have  more  comfort  to  myself  in  the  house,  that  is,  I  am  almost 
sure  my  family  has,  because  where  we  were  before,  we  didn't 
have  any  comfort  at  all.  Landlords,  nowadays,  in  Chicago  are 
getting  pretty  particular  about  having  any  children. 

Mr.  Nagel :  I  am  a  believer  in  the  improved  standard,  but 
I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  you  were  getting  it.    That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION 

Mr.  Phillips :  Mr.  Westphal,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
counsel  for  the  railroads,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  en- 
gine despatchers  or  hostlers  were  constant^  engaged  in  handling 
the  throttle.  Now,  w^as  it  your  purpose  to  have  this  Board  be- 
lieve that  the  man  had  his  hand  glued  to  that  throttle  constantly? 

Mr.  Westphal :     No,  he  is  not  glued  to  that  throttle — 

Mr.  Sheean :     No,  I  said  he  did  not  do  anything  but  that. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  has  a  multitude  of 
duties;  that  he  goes  from  one  engine  to  another  engine,  and 
climbs  up  and  down,  and  may  deliver  engines  out  a  considerable 
distance  to  some  point  where  they  are  required? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Or,  that  he  has  to  go  about  these  fire  knock- 
ers and  the  sand  men,  and  coal  men,  and  super\dse  the  work  they 
are  doing,  constantly;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Westphal :  Well,  the  chief  despatcher  generally  takes 
care  of  the  fire  knockers,  to  see  that  they  are  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Phillips:     The  chief  despatcher  handles  that  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  But  the  subordinate  despatcher,  or  the  man 
engaged  in  handling  the  engine,  sees  that  it  is  done  and  he  climbs 
up  and  down  and  looks  about  to  assist  in  any  way  he  can,  from 
time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place,  in  the  handling  of  the  en- 
gine from  the  time  she  comes  in  until  she  is  out  of  his  charge,  or 
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from  the  time  she  comes  out,  until  slie  is  turned  over  to  some- 
body else. 

Mr.  A\'estphal :  You  understand,  if  a  man  is  on  the  job 
keepina:  this  engine  all  tlu-  time,  he  has  not  as  much  work  on  his 
hands  as  if  somebody  laid  down,  because  if  he  lets  somebody 
stop  work  1m'  lias  to  look  after  more  engines. 

Ml-.  Phillips :  T  understood  you  to  say  the  hostler  was  con- 
stantly handling  the  throttle,  and  1  wanted  to  know  if  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  W'olphal:  Well,  he  is  not  constantly,  but  he  is  han- 
dling it  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  J*liilli))s :     That  is,  he  handles  it  as  much  as  Is  necessary 
in  handling  ten  or  twelve  engrines  during  his  shift? 
^Ir.  \Vest)>hal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  i'hillips:  1  understand  where  you  have  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  engines  a]i]iro\iinately,  you  have  twelve  des- 
patchers  or  hostlers? 

Mr.  Westjihal :     Yes. 

Mr.  T?fiillips:  And  they  divide  them  up  as  much  as  they 
cant 

Ml.  Westplial :     Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Phillips :     Some  engines  may  require  more  than  others? 
Mr.  Westplial :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  this  hostler,  just  as  an  engineer  running 
the  engine,  handles  the  throttle  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  move 
the  engine? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  handles  the  brake  valve  as  much  as  is 
necessary? 

Mr.  Westplial:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  handles  the  reverse  lever  as  much  as 
is  necessary? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  But  he  does  not  handle  any  one  of  them  con- 
stantly, do<\s  he? 

Mr.  AVestphal :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  .lust  another  word  about  that  hostler.  Was 
it  your  jturpose  to  have  us  understand  that  he  did  not  knock 
fires  or  clean  ash  pans,  or  coal  up  engines,  or  do  that  Avork  that 
another  staff  of  men  are  employed  to  do? 
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Mr.  Westphal:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     That  was  your  purpose? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     That  he  did  not  do  that  workf 

Mr.  Westphal:     No. 

Mr.  Phillips :  But  he  handled  the  throttle  and  the  reverse 
lever  and  the  brake  valve  or  any  other  part  of  the  engine  neces- 
sary to  move  it  from  place  to  place,  and  the  work  incidental 
thereto  1 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pliillips :  You  said,  I  believe,  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  the  power  in  the  yards  here,  in  the  past  four  years 
or  so? 

Mr.  Westphal :  Well,  you  understand  the  change  in  the 
power ;  probably,  we  will  have  this  year  the  majority  of  the  C-1 
engines  here,  they  are  Consolidated  engines ;  then  probably  next 
year,  or  the  year  after,  we  will  probably  get  the  C-2  engine  back 
again;  they  are  the  same  engines,  they  are  Consolidated  loco- 
motives, only  they  are  a  little  heavier  locomotives. 

Mr.  Phillips :  That  may  vary  slightly,  but  in  the  main,  the 
type  of  engines  has  not  changed  in  about  four  years. 

Mr.  Westphal:     No. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  have  more  of  the  big  class  now  than 
you  had  formerly,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Westphal :  I  don't  doubt  but  what  we  have  a  few  more 
of  the  big  ones,  and  probably  a  few  more  small  ones. 

Mr.  Phillips :     Not  to  any  great  extent  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:     No. 

Mr.  Phillips :     The  ratio  is  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  By  reason  of  these  larger  trains  which  are 
brought  in  by  reason  of  the  larger  engines  used  on  the  road,  you 
get  bigger  trains  to  break  up? 

Mr.  Westphal:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  bigger  drags  to  move  from  place  to 
place  in  the  transfer  service? 

Mr.  Westphal:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  find  it  is  heavier  work  with  the  same 
engines,  in  moving  these  heavier  trains,  or  in  breaking  up  these 
drags,  than  it  was  three  or  four  year,s  ago  ? 
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y\\.  \\'»'sti)lial :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  l*liiHii»s  :  You  wore  aski-d  il"  these  nieu  who  were  some- 
times so  unt'ortiiunte  as  to  be  cut  off  the  extra  list  were  priv- 
ile^rtHl  to  ^o  anywliere  else  to  p:o  to  work.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
they  liave  to  1in<l  work  in  order  to  live? 

!Mr.   Westplial :     Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  iMiillips:  The  railroad  does  not  pay  them  anything 
when  they  are  laid  oil"? 

Mr.   Westi.hal:     No. 

Mr.  Pliillips:  AVliilc  it  reserves  the  jtrivilege  of  calling 
them  ])ack  in  any  emergency? 

Mr.  A\'esti)hal:     No. 

Mr.  Plnllii)s:  But  tliey  do  not  pay  them  while  they  are 
laidofi'? 

^Ir.   \\'<'sti)hal:     No. 

Mr.  Pliillii)s:  But  they  grant  them  the  generous  privilege 
of  working  some  "place  else? 

Mr.  AVestphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Ml'.  T^liilli])s:  Do  you  tliink  when  men  are  cut  off  on  the 
Milwaukee  Koad,  on  account  of  depression  in  business,  that 
there  are  many  jobs  open  to  them  as  railroad  men,  any  place 
else? 

Mr.  Westphal :     No,  sir,  very  few. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Don't  you  know,  from  your  experience  with 
railroad  men,  that  business  depressions  are,  as  a  rule,  more  or 
less  general,  and  when  a  man  is  cut  off  in  one  place  it  is  futile 
for  him  to  look  for  a  job  at  something  else,  in  the  same  place? 

Mr.  AVestphal :  From  what  experience  I  have  had,  when 
business  drops  off  on  a  railroad,  it  drops  off  almost  any  place 
else. 

Mr.  Phillips :  So  that,  although  your  company  gives  him 
the  jnivilege  of  working  some  place  else,  is  it  probable  that 
there  is  no  work  for  him  to  do  any  place  else? 

Mr.  AVestphal :     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Phillips :  You  said  in  your  direct  testimony  that  you 
had  been  demoted — that  is,  set  back  to  firing  from  the  position 
of  engineer  which  you  had  occupied,  temporarily,  from  time  to 
time.    Are  any  younger  men  than  you  demoted? 

Mr.  Westplial :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     How  many? 
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Mr.  Westphal :  I  don't  knoAv  oxactly,  Init  probably  fifty  or 
sixty. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Fifty  or  sixty  younger  men  than  you  who 
were  engineers  are  now  back,  firing! 

Mr.   Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  fifteen  or  so  older  than  you,  T  under- 
stood you  to  say? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips :     Sixty-five  or  seventy-five  in  all  l)ack,  firing  I 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  for  every  one  of  them  at  least  two  fire- 
men are  out  of  a  job,  who  have  worked  at  some  time? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  they  are,  of  course,  trying  to  earn  a 
living  in  any  way  they  can,  is  that  your  understanding  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Now%  in  moving  these  drags,  I  believe  you 
were  asked  if  you  did  not  move  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the 
Chicago  switching  district.  Do  you  know  the  limits  of  the  Chi- 
cago switching  district? 

Mr.  Westphal :     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Does  it  not  extend  thirty  or  forty  miles  or 
more,  in  various  directions? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :     From  one  limit  to  the  other  limit? 

Mr.  AYestphal:  Our  district  runs  probably  from  Benson- 
ville  clear  downi  to  Mayfair — or  not  Mayfair,  but  a  station  out 
south  here. 

Mr.  Phillips:     How  far  in  miles? 

Mr.  Westphal :     It  is  probably  ten  miles  at  least,  maybe  less. 

Mr.  Phillips :  In  making  these  moves  in  transfer  service, 
are  you  required  to  use  main  tracks  of  your  own  railroad,  or 
other  railroads? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir ;  of  all  railroads. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  in  traveling  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  or 
even  five  miles,  or  even  one  mile,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  on 
main  line  track,  are  you  not  subject  to  the  same  dangers  that 
any  man  is  in  ojjerating  a  train  on  the  main  track  of  a  railroad? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :     When  you  go  over  to  these  foreign  points 
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and  timl  yourself  waiting  there,  doing  nothing  for  hours,  in  order 
to  get  back,  just  resting,  have  you  anything  to  do  besides  looking 
out,  while  vou  are  there? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Yes,  sir;  you  have  to  take  care  of  your 
fires. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  have  a  smoke  consumer  on  the  en- 
gines in  these  yards  here? 

Mr.  Westphal:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  J^hillips:     Does  that  require  the  constant  attention  of 

Yes,  sir. 
Both  when  you  are  working  and  standing- 
Yes,  sir. 
Is  there  more  coal  burned  by  the  engine  by 
reason  of  being  equipped  with  a  smoke  consumer? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Considerably  more. 

Mr.  Phillips:     AVhether  standing  still  or  running? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     There  is  more  fire  consumed  also? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  on  account  of  the  blower  working 
constantly,  a  very  large  blower  pipe,  using  that  much  steam  all 
the  time? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Yes,  sir.  I  have  fired  one  locomotive,  a 
switch  engine,  that  had  a  very  large  blower  on,  and  the  injector 
was  working  pretty  fair,  and  with  this  blower  working  and  the 
engine  working,  I  had  to  be  on  the  job  all  the  time ;  the  smoke 
blower  was  working  hard,  and  it  used  the  water  about  as  fast 
as  this  injector  Avould  pump  the  water  into  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  find  the  company  officials  are  more 
rigid  since  this  smoke  nuisance  discussion  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  As  time  goes  on,  do  you  find  that  their  rules 
are  more  rigid  all  the  time? 

Mr.  AVestphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  You  do  not  believe  your  company  officials 
are  unfair,  do  you? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Not  at  all  times. 
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Mr.  Phillips:  They  try  to  treat  you  as  fairly  as  they  can. 
and  abate  the  smoke  nuisance? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  you  are  supposed  to  do  your  part  to 
minimize  the  black  smoke? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Would  you  be  censured  if  black  smoke  was 
made  when  the  engine  was  standing  still,  the  same  as  if  it  was 
working  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  So  you  have  to  keep  the  fire  up  and  the  water 
in  the  boiler,  and  keep  it  working  all  the  time,  whether  moving 
or  standing  still? 

Mr,  Westphal :  You  would  be  censured  more  for  the  smoke 
while  standing  still  than  you  would  while  moving  ? 

Mr.  Phillips:  About  these  switchmen  in  danger  of  their 
lives,  going  between  cars  moving  on  humps  or  gravity  yards,  I 
do  not  think  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  railroading  and  the 
experience  you  have  had  as  a  railroad  man,  would  attempt  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  a  switchman's  work,  would  you?  You 
realize  they  have  a  dangerous  vocation? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Don't  you  think  the  engineers  and  firemen 
are  in  considerably  more  danger  at  night  from  a  car  door  being 
open,  that  they  could  not  see,  or  a  car  not  quite  standing  in 
the  clear,  that  they  could  see  in  the  daytime  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Or  a  car  of  lumber  shifting. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Or  a  car  with  planks  or  scantling  shifting  on 
the  car,  or  many  things  that  would  not  endanger  them  in  the 
daytime  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  This  poor  fellow  that  loses  his  leg,  of  course 
he  suffers,  but  is  not  the  engineer  held  strictly  to  account,  or  the 
fireman,  if  it  should  happen  on  his  side,  for  not  observing  a 
sigTial,  if  it  was  the  failure  to  get  a  signal  which  caused  this 
accident  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  think  the  switchman  would  go  be- 
tween the  cars  without  giving  first  the  warning  signal,  which 
would  protect  him? 
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Mr.   W.-stphal:     S.mH.ti.m.s    it    is   overlooked    by    his    own 


crew. 


M,     I'hillips:     If  li.e  (■..ow  ov..rl..c.kv.l  it,  or  tho  engineer  or 

|i,eu.an\.v..rlnnked  it,  would  uc.t  tl.e  liard.bip  fall  on  them,  not 

le  loss  of  tlu.  limb,  l.ecause  one  nmn  must  hear  that;  but  would 

no,  the  banlship,  or  ,,erba,,s  the  disei,,line,  fall  on  the  fireman 

or  en.'ine,.r,  or  boti,.  if  the  accident  was  due  to  them ; 

Mr.  Wcstphal:     Y<'s.  sir:  and  sometimes  bv  a  man  not  giv- 

*  •  1    , 

in-  '^p^'|'''j,^;.||.^^ ,.     ^^^^j  ^.,,^^  ^,,-„^,,  that  danger  is  greater  in  the 

iii'irlit  tliaii  in  the  daytime?  . -,       ,  i  a       .^r- 

M  r.  Westplial :     Yes,  sir,  tliere  is  considerably  more  danger. 

Mr.   IMiillips:     I  think  that  is  all 

RK-CKOSS  EXAMlNATlOxX. 

Mr  Sheean-  You  Imve  not  any  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
disciplining  an  engineer,  if,  in  fact,  as  stated  in  the  last  question, 
thronsjh  his  fault  a  switchman's  leg  is  taken  off? 

Mr  Westphal:  You  understand,  sometimes  a  man  will  go 
between  the  cars  and  another  man  will  give  the  signal,  and  if 
the  engineer  does  not  see  the  man  going  between  the  cars  that 

accident  will  happen.  ^  ^    ^u^ 

Mr    Sheean:     Yes;  I  think  perhaps  you  did  not  catch  the 
last  question,  or  did  not  appreciate  that  in  that  question  was 
incorporated  the  suggestion  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  engi- 
neer or  hreman.  ^     ,      i.  ^i       ^.i 
Mr.  Westphal:     Tt  sometimes  may  be  the  fault  ot  the  other 

man,  too,  vou  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Exactly,  and  in  case  it  is  the  fault  ot  the  other 
num,  no  hardship  falls  upon  the  fireman  or  engineer? 

Mr.  Westijhal:  Well,  they  will  have  to  go  up  before  the 
officials  of  the  company  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  men  will. 

Mr.  Sheean:     To  explain  the  occurrence? 

.Mr.  Westi)hal :  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  what  action  would 
be  tak<Mi.  if  thev  (ind  him  responsible  for  the  accident. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  onlv  case  in  which  the  discipline  is  im- 
posed is  in  case  it  is  found  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  engineer 
and  fireman,  is  it  not? 

.Mr.  AVestphal:  Well,  it  does  not  make  any  difterence 
whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  fireman  or  not,  if  they  have  a  man 
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on  the  crew  who  loses  Ms  limb  or  his  life,  they  must  go  up  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  do  not  question  that  is  right,  either  do 
you,  that  the  officials  ought  to  find  out,  whenever  an  employe's 
limb  is  taken  olf,  how  it  has  happened? 

Mr.  Westphal :     I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  think  it  is  a  right  and  proper  practice? 

Mr.  Westphal :     I  surely  do. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  think  that  everybody  ought  to  co-operate 
in  trying  to  find  out  all  the  facts,  as  to  how  it  occurred  and  to 
avoid  it  in  the  future  if  possible ! 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  if  they  find  somebody  at  fault,  that  it 
should  be  disciplined,  if  there  is  anybody  at  fault,  in  fact  f 

Mr.  Westphal :  I  believe  a  man  ought  to  be  punished  if  it 
was  through  his  fault  or  his  carelessness. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So,  in  the  end,  there  is  not  any  objection  on 
your  part  to  aiding  the  officials  of  the  company  in  ascertaining 
all  the  facts,  and  trying  to  find  out  whose  fault  it  wasl^ 

Mr.  Westphal :     Not  in  a  case  of  that  kind",  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  were  you  promoted  to  be  an  engineer, 
do  you  remember  the  date  1 

Mr.  Westphal:     November  19,  1913. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  your  seniority  is  limited  to  the  Chicago 
vards 1 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir ;  the  Chicago  terminals. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  since  November,  1913,  there  have  been 
fifty  or  sixty  firemen,  younger  than  you,  who  have  also  qualified 
as  engineers? 

Mr.  Westphal :     That  have  been  promoted  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Since  November,  1913? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  opportunities  for  promotion  here  in 
the  Chicago  yards  of  the  Milwaukee — 

Mr.  Westphal :     Is  very  poor. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it  I 

Mr.  Westphal:     Very  poor. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  but  from  November  on,  between  No- 
vember, 1913,  down  to  a  short  time  ago,  fifty  or  sixty  were  actu- 
ally promoted  ? 
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Mr    WVstpl.al:     Tlu-  i.ruuiotion  is  all  ri.ul.t,  but  tlie  promo- 

ti„ns  ain't  vory  favoral.!..     What   I  uu.n.  is.  tlu-x   ain  t  got  no 
near  futun'  Tor  niunin^-  an  engine.  _ 

Mr.  Sh....an:  But  thvy  l.av,-  Mualified  for  en.m.eers  hat 
,„„„,„,.  l,„v..  ,,nalifio.l  tor  ..n.ia-crs,  filtv  ,.r  sixty  ,n  tho  t...in>- 
iials  of  ( ;irn-aso  since  NovciiiIht,  liH.!.' 

Mr.  Wcstulial;     Yes,  sir.  ,     ,.  ^    »  j        4„j 

Mr.  Sl...an :     And  yon  have  induded  in  the  list  of  demoted 
,„en  in  the  lilty  or  sixty,  the  men  wlio  have  been  qualified  as 
engineers  since  Noveml)er,  1!M/.  ? 
Mr.  Westphal:     Ves,  sir. 

Mr  Sheeau  :  And  all  who  are  younger  than  you  on  the  ist 
are  tliose  who  liave  become  engineers  by  examination  or  qualiti- 
cation  since  November,  1918  ? 

Mr  Westplial :  Ves,  sir.  It  is  possible,  betore  the  summer 
18  over,"there  will  be  a  whole  lot  more  that  is  older  than  me  will 

be  liack,  firing.  .  •    i  ^f  ^„o 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  about  how  rapid-m  a  period  of  one 
year  in  Chicago,  about  how  many  firemen  on  the  Milwaukee  do 
Vou  think  ought  to  be  promoted  in  one  year's  time? 
*  Mr  Westphal :  A  man  ought  to  be  promoted  according  to 
the  length  of  time  he  fires.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the  com- 
pany that  a  man  who  fires  four  years  shall  be  promoted. 
Mr   Sheean:     Shall  be  promoted? 

Mr.  \Vest])lial:  Ves,  sir,  provided  he  passes  the  examina- 
tion. .  ,,     , 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  these  fifty  or  sixty  men  that  you 
speak  of  here  are  men  who  were  examined  since  you  were  ex- 
amined and — 

Mr.  Westphal :     Prol)a))ly  ran  an  engine  to  get  their  ser\ace 

days. 

Mr.  Sheean :     To  get  their  service  days? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Then  there  has  not  been  any  actual  demotion 
of  those  men  at  all,  has  there,  but  they  simply— 
Mr.  Westphal :    Well,  I— 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  they  have  simply  qualified  as  engineers? 
Mr.  Westphal :    I  don't  know  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at, 
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but  these  men  have  already  ruu  an  engine.  There  is  a  ma- 
jority of  them  that  are  working  on  the  extra  list,  where  when 
business  drops  off  they  will  have  to  go  back  to  firing. 

Mr.  Sheean:  All  I  was  getting  at  was  that,  since  Novem- 
ber, 1913,  here  in  Chicago,  the  Milwaukee,  under  the  agreement, 
has  in  fact  examined  and  qualified  some  fifty  or  sixty  firemen  as 
engineers! 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir,  probably  more. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  when  you  speak  of  men  demoted,  it 
includes,  or  covers,  simply,  men  who  ^re  qualified  to  run  en- 
gines if  there  is  business  on  the  line  that  would  give^them  work 
as  engineers  ? 

Mr.  Westphal :  Well,  I  figure  this  way ;  any  man  that  is  an 
engineer  and  he  has  to  stay  firing,  is  a  man  that  is  set  back. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Whether  he  in  fact  has  ever  had  a  job  as  en- 
gineer or  not? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Well,  we  generally  figure  there  —  the 
officials  of  our  company  generally  figure  giving  a  man  a  service 
date. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  just  that  one  service  date. 

Mr.  Westphal :     Some  have  only  got  one  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  consider  that  man  as  a  demoted 
man  for  every  day  he  fires  after  he  has  taken  his  examination 
and  has  had  one  day  running  an  engine? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  you  speak  of  the  transfer  runs  being 
heavier.  In  taking  cars  from  one  road  to  a  foreign  road,  those 
transfers  are  usually  made  every  day  there  at  stated  intervals, 
aren't  they? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Every  day  occurrence. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  whether  the  transfer  run  is  heavy  or 
light  depends  entirely  on  how  many  cars  you  have  for  that  for- 
eign road,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Westphal :  Yes,  sir ;  some  days  we  have  heavier  trains 
than  we  do  others. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  train,  from  day  to  day,  is  simply 
dependent  on  how  many  cars  come  in  on  your  line  for  delivery 
to  some  other  line  ? 

Mr.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:    That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Byiain :  You  spoke  of  a  rulo  wliicli  required  the  pro- 
motion of  tircmeii  to  the  i)Ositioii  of  engineer  after  four  years. 
Is  tliat  a  rule  in  your  sehechik'.' 

Mr.  AVestpluil:     1  believe  it  is  in  our  schedule. 

Mr.  iiyrani :  That  the  company  nuist  promote  the  fireman 
after  h<»  has  ])een  lirinu'  for  four  years? 

^1  r.  West  1  thai :  1  don 't  know  that  it  says  they  ' '  must. "  It  is 
just  a  little  a.u:reement  they  have  got. 

Mr.  Bvram :  That  is  what  I  mean.  It  is  either  thev  shall 
do  it  or  thev  shall  not.     Vou  sav  thev  shall  do  it? 

^Ir.  Westphal :  They  shall  do  it.  If  the  man  is  in  condition 
to  do  so. 

Ml-.  Byram:  Well,  then,  was  the  promotion  of  the  fifty  or 
sixty  firemen  during  this  last  year  due  to  the  operation  of  that 
rule  ? 

Mr.  "Westphal:     Yes,  sir. 

]\Ir.  By  ram:  Well,  then,  the  company  had  to  promote 
them  ? 

^Ir.  "West}jlial:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  By  ram :  And  the  promotion  was  simply  a  formality 
to  comply  with  the  agreement  that  the  company  has  with  the 
men? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram :  And  that  has  occasioned  the  condition  which 
you  complain  of? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  Wliich  is  a  rule  that  vou  men  have  asrreed 
to  with  the  company? 

M  r.  Westphal :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  And  that  has  created  a  condition  that  is  un- 
satisfactory to  you  ? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Yes. 

Mr.  Park  :     Mi-.  Westphal,  you  speak  about  the  risks  of  the 
position.    What  do  the  switchmen  go  between  the  cars  fori 
Mr.  Westphal:     What  do  switchmen  what? 

Mr.  Park :  AVhat  does  the  switchman  go  between  the  cars 
for! 

Mr.  Westphal:  Sometimes  to  adjust  knuckles  and  couple 
up  air  hoses. 
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Mr.  Park:  The  cars  are  all  equipped  with  safety  ap- 
pliances ? 

Mr.  Westphal:  Well,  we  have  a  majority  of  our  cars 
equipped  that  M^ay.  We  have  some  still  moving  around  that 
ain  't. 

Mr.  Park :  Your  engines  are  equipped  with  headlights  on 
the  tank  and  the  front  end? 

Mr.  Westphal:     Our  yard  engines;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  all. 

ROY  GILMx\N  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Phillips:  State  your  full  name  and  place  of  residence, 
Mr.  Witness. 

Mr.  Gilman:  Roy  Grilman,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Phillips:  What  is  your  o^ccupation,  Mr.  Gilman? 

Mr.  Gilman:  Yard  fireman. 

Mr.  Phillips:  By  what  railroad  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  Gilman:  The  Great  Northern. 

Mr.  Phillips:  In  the  Minneapolis  yard! 

Mr.  Gilman:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  How  long  have  you  worked  for  that  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Gilman:  Since  1904. 

Mr.  Phillips:  You  entered  the  service  of  the  company  as 
a  yard  fireman  in  1904  ? 

Mr.  Gilman:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Have  you  road  rights,  or  are  your  rights 
confined  to  yard  service? 

Mr.  Gilman:  Yard  service  and  transfer  service. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Yard  and  transfer  service? 

Mr.  Gilman:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Have  you  worked  in  both  day  and  night 
service  1 

Mr.  Gilman:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Which  do  you  prefer? 

Mr.  Gilman:  Day  service. 

Mr.  Phillips:  If  a  differential  of  two  cents  per  hour  were 
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granted  to  firemen,  the  same  as  to  other  men  in  your  service, 
and  the  liours  of  service  were  the  same  len^s^th,  would  yon  prefer 
night  work? 

Mr.  Gihiian:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Philli|)s:  Yon  do  not  think  that  would  be  sufficient 
differential  to  warrant  yon  in  acopptins:  ni.srlit  employment? 

Mr.  Oilman:     Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Pliilli]»s:  How  iiimii\  liours  a  day  do  you  work,  Mr. 
Oilman  ? 

Mr.  Oihnan:  Well,  on  transfer  we  work  on  an  average 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours  and  a  half. 

^Ir.  Phillips:  Are  you  on  transfer  service  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Oilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillii)s:     How  far  do  you  run  in  your  transfer  work? 

Mr.  Oilman:  Well,  from  Clearwater  Junction  to  Como, 
twelve  miles. 

Mr.  Philli])s:     A  distance  of  about  twelve  miles? 

Mr.  Oilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  transfer  between  the  two  cities,  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Oilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     And  you  are  now  on  that  night  transfer  job? 

Mr.  Oihnan:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Are  the  rates  for  transfer  service  higher 
than  for  ordinary  yard  service? 

Mr.  Oilman:     They  are  on  this  one  transfer. 

Mr.  Phillips:     On  just  one  transfer? 

Mr.  Oilman:     On  the  transfer  I  am  on  now;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Philliiis:     What  rates  do  you  get  on  that  job? 

Mr.  Oilman:    We  get  through  freight  rates  on  that  job. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Is  that  your  reason  for  taking  that  job? 

Mr.  Oilman:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillipfc:     Do  you  exercise  your  seniority  preference? 

Mr.  Oilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pliillips :     Because  of  the  higher  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Oihnan :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  If  the  rates  of  pay  were  the  same  you  would 
prefer  yard  work,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Oilman :    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Phillips :  If  the  hours  of  service  were  the  same  and  the 
rates  identical,  you  would  prefer  day  work  in  the  yard,  to  night 
work,  either  yard  or  transfer,  or  transfer  in  any  event? 

Mr.  Gilman:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Now,  in  your  work  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours  on  this  transfer  job,  how  long  are  you  away  from 
vour  home? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Seventeen  hours. 

Mr.  Phillips :  That  is,  counting  the  time  from  the  time  you 
leave  home,  including  your  day's  work  and  the  time  necessary  to 
return  to  your  home,  is  an  aggregate  of  about  seventeen  hours  ? 

I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 
And  then  you  must  get  your  rest  in  the  day 


Mr. 

Gilman : 

Mr. 

Phillips 

time? 

Mr. 

Gilman : 

Mr. 

Phillips 

Yes,  sir. 

Do  you  find  it  disagreeable  or  uncomfortable 
trying  to  secure  a  rest  in  the  day  time? 

Mr.  Gilman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Does  it  discommode  your  family  and  your 
household  by  having  part  of  the  family  trying  to  sleep  in  the  day 
time? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips :  It  makes  the  whole  house  like  a  morgue, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  Do  you  have  any  opportunity  for  enjoyment 
or  recreation  when  working  on  a  job  of  this  character? 

Mr.  Gilman :     No,  sir,  not  unless  I  lay  off. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Do  you  lay  off  from  time  to  time! 

Mr.  Gilman :     I  have  to. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Why? 

Mr.  Gilman :     I  can 't  stand  the  work. 

Mr.  Phillips :  You  could  not  stand  it  to  work  that  number 
of  hours  every  day  in  the  month? 

Mr.  Gilman :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Well,  in  addition  to  that,  would  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  church  or  to  a  moving  picture  show,  or  any 
place  that  a  fireman  might  wish  to  indulge  in,  if  you  worked 
such  hours  as  you  have  described,  continuously? 

Mr.  Gilman :     No,  sir. 
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Mr.  i*liillii)s:  Do  you  eoiisidcr  iiii;lil  work  more  dangerous 
than  (lay  work? 

Ml'.  (lilnian:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml-.  IMiillii)s:     Why  da  you  say  that,  Mr.  Gihiian? 

Mr.  (iilnian :  Well,  you  have  more  to  look  out  for.  In  day 
time  you  can  see  where  you  are  going,  at  night  time  you  cannot. 
In  the  day  time  you  can  see  whether  cars  clear  or  whether  they 
do  not  clear  or  whether  somebody  is  sh.oving  in  at  the  other  end 
of  the  track  that  will  corner  you,  or  whether  the  cars  will  clear 
at  that  end.  At  night,  yon  cannot  see  that  until  yon  are  right 
on  top  of  them. 

Ml'.  l*hilli])s:  Is  it  more  difficult  in  stormy  weather  or 
fogg}'  weather .' 

^fr.  Oilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Does  stormy  or  foggy  weather  or  a  blizzard, 
as  you  sometimes  have  in  Minnesota,  add  to  the  hazard  of  night 
work  ? 

Mr.  (lilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pliillips:     Makes  it  even  more  dangerous? 

^Ir.  Oilman:     Yes,  sii*. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Do  you  think  more  so  than  in  the  daytime? 

Mr.  Gihnan:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Very  much  more? 

Mr.  Oilman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  think  that  is  the  common  belief  of 
railroad  men? 

Mr.  Oilman  :     I  do. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Most  men  prefer  day  work  to  night  work,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Oilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  think  any  man  would  take  night  work 
if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  it  either  pays  a  higher  rate  of  pay 
or  gives  opportunity  to  work  longer  hours  or  that  he  cannot  get 
a  job  in  the  day  time? 

Mr.  Oilman :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  You  don 't  think  they  would  take  night  work 
at  all? 

Mr.  Oilman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  Minneapolis? 
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Why,  there  is,  yes,  sir;  about  the  same  as 

About  the  same  as  has  been  stated  by  other 

Yes,  sir. 
You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  some  of 


Mr.  Gihnaii : 
•everywhere  else. 

Mr.  Phillips: 
Avitnesses  here? 
Mr.  Gilman: 
Mr.  Phillips 
the  other  witnesses,  have  you?. 
Mr.  Gilman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     You  believe,  and  it  is  your  experience  in  a 
general  way,  the  increases  in  Minneapolis  are  similar  to  those 
testified  to  as  being  in  effect  in  other  parts  of  the  country? 
Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  How  much  money  are  you  able  to  earn  in 
yard  service,  working  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
in  Minneajiolis? 

Mr.  Gilman :     Do  you  mean  by  that,  switch  engine  service? 
Mr.  Phillips :     In  switch  engine  service,  yard  service. 
Mr.  Gilman:     Well,  by  working  thirty  days  a  month,  ten 
hours  a  day,  a  switch  engine  fireman  can  make  between  $70  and 
$75. 

What  is  your  rate  per  day? 
$2.50  for  ten  hours. 
$2.50  per  day  of  ten  hours? 
Yes,  sir. 

Overtime  at  the  same  rate  per  hour? 
Yes,  sir. 

25  cents  per  hour? 
Yes,  sir. 
Do  your  jobs,  many  of  them,  work  more 


Mr.  PhilJips: 
Mr.  Gilman: 
Mr.  Phillips : 
Mr.  Gilman : 
Mr.  Phillips: 
Mr.  Gilman: 
Mr.  Phillips: 
Mr.  Gilman: 
Mr.  Phillips: 

than  ten  hours  ? 
Mr.   Gilman: 

eleven  hours. 
Mr.  Phillips : 
Mr.  Gilman : 
Mr.  Phillips : 
Mr.  Gilman: 


No,  they  average  about  ten  hours — ten  to 


Do  you  work  continuous  time? 
No,  sir. 

Is  one  hour  deducted  for  the  meal  hour? 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     How  much  of  that  hour  would  you  have  to 
work  to  be  entitled  to  pay  for  the  meal  hour? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Past  12:15 — well,  you  would  have  to  work 
until  12:20. 
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Mr.   riiillips:     You  are  entitled  to  a  meal  hour  between 

what  hours? 

Mr.  Gihnan :     12  and  1.     The  sixth  hour  is  supposed  to  be 

the  meal  hour. 

Mr.    Pliilii|>s:     The   sixth  hour? 

Mr.  Oilman :     The  sixth  hour,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pliiliips:     If  you  went  to  work  at  7  A.  M.,  from  12  to 
1  would  be  the  sixth  hourt 

Mr.  (iihiian:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillii)s:     Must  you  be  given  that  full  hour  in  order  to 
not  be  paid  for  the  meal  hour? 

Mr.  (lihnan:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Piiillips :     Y^ou  are  then  given  the  full  hour? 

Mr.  (iilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  If  you  are  worked  until  12:20  you  would  be 
paid  for  the  hour,  and  then  how  much  time  would  you  get? 

Mr.  Oilman  :     Thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Phillips:     You  would  be  given  thirty  minutes? 

Mr.  Oilman:     Y''es,  sir. 

Mr.  Philli]is :  And  that  has  always  been  the  condition  since 
you  have  worked  in  the  yard  there? 

Mr.  Oilman  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     What  was  the  foi-mer  condition? 

Mr.  Oilman :     That  we  got  continuous  time. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Were  you  then  given  time  to  eat — time  for 
your  meals? 

Mr.  Oilman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Were  you  able  to  make  more  money,  under 
a  lower  rate  of  pay,  when  you  worked  continuous  time  than  you 
are  under  the  present  arrangement,  where  the  hour  is  deducted 
for  meals? 

Mr.  Oilman,    Y>s,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     That  is  all. 

CROSS  FA'AMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  was  the  present  rule  installed  on  the 
Oroat  Northern  by  which  you  are  given  one  full  hour  for  the 
meal  but  in  ease  you  work  any  part  of  the  designated  time  you 
are  paid  for  it — when  was  that  rule  put  in  the  schedule? 
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Mr.  Gilmau:  Do  you  mean  when  they  took  the  noon  hour 
away  from  us — continuous  time? 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  when  the  present  rule  was  put  in;  the 
rule  you  are  working  under  now. 


Mr.  Gilman 
Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Gilman 
Mr.  Sheean 


I  think  it  was  in  1912. 
About  1912? 

I  think  so ;  I  would  not  say  for  sure. 
Well,  are  you  able  to  give  us  the  wording  of 
the  rule  that  existed  before  the  present  rule  was  installed? 

Mr.  Gilman:  I  don't  know  that  I  am.  I  haven't  got  my 
schedule  with  me. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  don't  care,  Mr.  Gilman,  particularly  about 
that,  except  to  find  out  about  the  time  that  the  rule  was  changed. 
The  schedule  which  just  preceded  the  present  schedule  gave 
the  former  meal  hour  rule,  and  the  present  schedule  gives  the 
present  meal  hour  rule? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  one  just  preceding  this  is  the  one  to 
which  you  referred  as  being  the  one  under  which  you  earned 
more  money? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  order  that  the  company  may  escape  paying 
you  for  the  meal  hour,  you  must  be  actually  relieved  between 
11 :45  and  12 :15,  must  you  not? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  They  have  just  that  one-half  hour  in  which  to 
lay  you  off  for  one  full  hour? 

Mr.  Gilman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  they  do  that  in  that  short  limit  of  one- 
half  hour  and  you  take  the  one  hour,  then  the  company  does  not 
pay  for  the  hour? 

Mr.  Gilman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  if  you  do  work  as  late  as  12 :20  or  12 :16, 
then  the  company  must  pay  you  for  the  entire  meal  hour  ? 

Mr.  Gilman :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  must  also  give  you  one-half  hour  of  that 
free  hour  to  get  your  meal? 

Mr.  Gilman:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  reporting  for  work  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  working  until  12:20,  then  being  released  from 
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Mr.  Oilman 
Mr,  Slieoan: 
Mr.  (lilman 
Mr.  Shoean ; 
Mr.  Gilman 
Mr.  Slioean: 


12:20  until  12:50,  yon  arp  throne:!!  yonr  day's  work  of  ton  hours 
at  wliat  time? 

From  7  in  the  morninii',  did  von  say? 
Yes. 
7  A.M. 
Yes. 

Well,  it  would  be  6  o'clock,  6  P.  M. 
If  they  released  you  at  6  P.  M.  and  you  got 
your  luncli  iioni"  from  12:80  to  12:50,  they  would  pay  you  eleven 
hours  ? 

Mr.  Gilman  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  anv  case,  where  thev  run  bevond  12:15, 
you  are  paid  eleven  hours  for  that  day? 
Ml'.  (lilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Now,  are  you,  at  the  present  time,  on  this 
twelve  hour  transfer  run  that  you  described? 
Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

From  Clearwater  to  Como? 

Yes,  sir. 

How  many  trips  a  day  do  you  make  there! 

Two  round  trips  a  night. 

Two  round  trips  a  night? 

Yes,  sir. 

So  that  the  total  miles  you  run  is  48  miles  in 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Sheean : 
Gilman 
Sheean ; 
Gilman 
Sheean ; 
Gilman : 


Mr.  Slieean: 

14  to  151/2  hours? 

Mr.  Gilman: 

Mr.  Slieean: 


Yes,  sir. 

And  on  that  run.  where  you  work  the  15i^ 
hours,  what  are  you  paid? 

Mr.  Gilman :     $3.55  a  hundred,  the  through  freight  rate. 
Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  you  say  the  average  time  is  14  hours. 
What  would  you  be  paid  for  the  14  hours — 14  to  151/0  hours? 


Mr.  Gilman 
Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Gilman 
Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Gilman 
Mr.  Sheean 
Mr.  Gilman 
Mr.  Sheean 


yards,  the  Great  Northern  yards? 


Around  tive  dollars. 

Five  dollars? 

Yes,  sir. 

Is  that  run  on  a  double  track  railroad? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  are  on  your  own  rails? 

Yes,  sir. 

You  are  running  between  two  of  your  own 
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Yes,  sir. 

Block  signal  all  the  way? 

Not  on  the  freight  tracks,  no. 

Then  yon  have  separate  tracks  for  the  freight 


Mr.  Gilman 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Mr.  Gilman 

Mr.  Sheean 
trains? 

Mr.  Gilman:  Freight  and  passenger  tracks  are  sei)arate; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then  it  is  a  four-track  railroad  there,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  in  addition  to  running  on  your  own  rails, 
it  is  a  double-track  freight  operation? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  you  say  you  lay  off,  from  time  to  time, 
on  this  transfer  run,  and  that  every  time  that  you  work  the 
14  or  15  hours  you  get  about  five  dollars  for  it? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  if  you  work  20  days  a  month  out  of 
the  30,  on  that  you  would  be  getting  $100  a  month? 

Mr.  Gilman:  Yes,  sir.  We  don't  work  Sundays  on  that 
run.    They  don't  run  on  Sundays. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  doesn't  run  on  Sundays? 

Mr.  Gilman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  if  in  addition  to  all  of  the  Sundays  in 
a  month,  you  laid  oft*  another  day  each  week,  the  entire  period 
laid  off,  every  Saturday  and  every  Sunday,  the  run  would  pay 
you  about  $100  a  month? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  to  make  this  12-mile  journey,  even  on 
this  double-track  railroad,  or  four-tra,ck  railroad,  just  how  long 
are  you  between  your  starting  from  Clearwater  until  your  re- 
turn to  Clearwater  Junction?  That  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
uncertainty,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Well,  we  don't  get  blocked  but  very  seldom. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  long  is  it  going  to  take  you  to  make  a 
delivery — can  you  figure  it  to  a  certainty  or  with  any  degTee  of 
certainty,  how  long  the  round  trip  is  going  to  take?     ' 

Mr.  Gilman:  Oh,  we  have  some  idea.  It  all  depends  on 
what  time  we  leave  Clearwater. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  long  does  it  take  ordinarily  to 
make  the  round  trip? 
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Mv.  Giliiiaii:  J)o  you  mean  after  we  get  our  tiaiu  together 
and  start  for  Corao  ? 

Mr.  Slieean:  Yes,  until  you  get  hack  again;  or  do  you 
hreak  the  train  up  at  Como? 

Mr.  Oilman:  AVe  have  to  do  all  of  our  own  switching  at 
two  dilTerent  junctions;  at  Clearwater  and  Minn«»apolis  Junc- 
tions we  have  to  do  our  own  switching. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  this  Minneai)olis  Junction  another  yard 
belonging  to  the  same  company? 

Mr.  Oilman:  Yes,  sir.  That  is  between  Clearwater  and 
Como. 

Mr.  Sheeaii:  Then,  in  fact,  what  you  do  there  is  to  take 
from  one  yard  of  a  single  railroad  company,  assemble  by  switch- 
ing, a  certain  train,  take  it  on  the  tracks  of  the  same  railroad 
to  another  yard  of  the  same  railroad  company,  and  then  switch 
that  same  train  there? 

!Mr.  Oilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  total  time  that  you  are  on  duty, 
about  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  make  this  12-mile  run  that 
you  speak  of,  from  Clearwater  to  Como,  after  your  train  is 
made  up? 

Mr.  Oilman:     About  four  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  four  hours? 

Mr.  Oilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  each  round  tiip,  is  that? 

Mr.  Oilman:     I  think  that  w^ould  be  about  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  that  is  a  speed  of  about  six  miles  an 
hour  running  time,  is  it  not,  12  miles  over  and  12  miles  back? 

Mr.  Oilman :  Of  course,  you  cannot  go  on  your  speed  with 
the  cars  you  get. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  think  the  actual  running  time  there  is 
about  four  hours  on  each  trip? 

Mr.  Oilman :     I  should  think  that  would  be  right,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  then,  during  the  four  hours  that  you 
are  i-unning  there  on  this  double  track  railroad,  you  are  not 
encountering  any  of  the  dangers  that  you  have  described  here 
that  are  incident  to  night  switching — you  are  out  on  the  main 
line? 

Mr.  Oilman :     AVell,  we  are  on  the  main  line,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  On  two  round  trips  you  put  in  oiglit  hours  of 
work  on  the  main  line,  would  that  be  it  ? 

Mr.  Gilman:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  you  speak  of  the  men  preferring  day 
work  to  night  work,  I  suppose  that  obtains  to  road  engineers, 
whether  in  passenger  or  freight  service,  that  they  would  rather 
have  a  daylight  run  than  a  night  run? 

Mr.  Gilman:     I  could  not  state  for  the  road  men. 

Mr.  Sheehan :     You  have  had  no  experience  ? 

Mr.  Gilman :     Not  very  much,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  your  seniority  rights  extend  to  the  road 
or  is  there  special  seniority? 

Mr.  Gilman:  Special  seniority.  I  am  just  in  the  yard 
and  transfer  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  a  person  entering  the  yard  transfer 
service  retains  simply  his  rights  in  that  particular  service? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  work  in  the  yard — you  have  worked 
nights  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Gilman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  it  the  custom  on  the  Great  Northern  for 
the  man  in  the  field  or  the  man  giving  the  signals  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  engine,  to  be  on  the  engineer's  side? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Well,  where  it  is  practicable,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  TNHierever  practicable,  and  in  the  practical 
operation  in  the  yards,  about  what  proportion  of  the  time  would 
you  say  the  switching  is  done  upon  signals  given  on  the 
engineer's  side? 

Mr.  Gilman:  Well,  in  the  majority  of  the  yards  it  would 
be  on  the  engineer's  side. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  the  question  of  moving  any  engine 
back  or  forth  is  ordinarily  done  upon  signals  communicated 
directly  to  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Gilman :     Ordinarily,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  is  the  exceptional  case,  isn't  it,  in  the  yard 
work,  that  the  fireman  even  has  in  his  sight  the  man  who  is  work- 
ing in  the  field? 

Mr.  Gilman :     That  is,  in  our  yard,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  the  only  yard  as  to  which  you  have 
had  any  experience  ? 
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Mr.  (lilniaii :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shccaii :  So  that  tho  rosponsibility,  in  so  far  as  there 
is  responsibility,  for  bein«;-  careful  not  to  injure  the  men  who 
are  on  the  ground  and  doini!:  the  work,  is  larircly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  encfineer ! 

Mr.   (Jilnian:     Yes,  it  is  on  his  side. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Woll,  it  is  on  his  side  in  a  ^rcat  majority  of 
the  cases,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Oilman:  Well,  vcs;  but  vou  must  understand  that  the 
tirenum  has  always  y:ot  to  be  on  the  lookout,  in  case  he  cannot  get 
the  ]»iu,  \w  would  be  on  your  side.  He  is  just  as  liable  to  be  on 
my  side  as  the  engineer's  side.  You  cannot  tell  when  he  will  get 
the  pin  or  when  he  won 't  get  the  pin. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  has  your  practical  observation  been, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  in  the  field  is  on  the  engineer's 
side  or  is  on  the  fireman's  side,  in  switching? 

Ml-.  Oilman:  He  is  on  the  engineer's  side  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, yes.     Of  course,  sometimes — 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  the  yards,  as  you  have  the  yards  arranged, 
and  in  the  yard  in  which  you  work,  so  far  as  the  practical  end 
of  it  is  concerned,  in  what  proportion  of  the  time,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, would  he  be  on  the  engineer's  side? 

Mr.  Oilman :     Most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Most  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Oilman:     Yes. 

Ml-.  Sheean  :     That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMLXATION. 

Mr.  Phillips:  I  understood  you  to  say,  on  this  particular 
transfer  job  on  which  you  worked,  you  put  in  around  fourteen  to 
fifteen  and  a  half  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Oilman  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Does  that  include  any  preparatory  time? 

Mr.  Oilman:  Thirty  minutes  preparatory  time  on  that 
engine. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Any  time  after  you  are  relieved,  after  your 
day's  work  is  ended? 

Mr.  Oilman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  So  about  fifteen  hours  would  be  the  ordinary 
time,  including  the  preparatory  time? 
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Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Now,  if  you  worked  twenty  days  at  that  rate, 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  that  would  be  300  hours  in  a  month,  or  30 
days,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Of  ten  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Gilman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     In  order  to  earn  the  $100  a  month? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  The  Great  Northern  Railway  pays  to  its  fire- 
men road  rates  for  that  service,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  believe  that  the  transfer  service 
should  pay  road  rates? 

Mr.  Gilman :     I  do,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  know  whether,  in  the  request  sub- 
mitted to  this  Board  for  arbitration,  there  is  a  request  for  a 
differential  as  between  night  and  day  service  in  road  service? 

Mr.  Gilman  :     Well,  I  would  not  say. 

Mr.  Phillips :     Well,  now,  if  road  freight  rates  were  granted 

to  transfer  service  by  this  Board  of  Arbitration,  and  it  is  a  fact 

-•that  no  differential  is  requested  as  between  day  and  night  work 

in  road  freight  service,  there  w^ould  be  no  differential  in  transfer 

service,  would  there? 

Mr.  Gilman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  You  w^ere  asked  by  counsel  for  the  railroads 
whether  a  fireman  ever  had  to  look  out — if  a  majority  of  the 
signals  were  not  passed  from  the  engineer's  side.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  in  most  cases  signals  were  given  on  the  engi- 
neer 's  side.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Gilman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Does  that  relieve  the  fireman  from  looking 
out  constantly  on  his  side  ? 

Mr.  Gilman :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  If  one  signal  out  of  one  hundred  was  on  the 
fireman's  side  and  he  missed  that  signal,  would  he  be  relieved 
from  responsibility? 

Mr.  Gilman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     That  is  all. 
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Tlie  Chairman:  You  may  stand  aside.  Call  your  next 
witness, 

]\rr.  Pliillips:     I  will  call  Mr.  Sniitli. 

C.  N.  SMITH  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  l>een  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Ml-.  Phillips:     State  your  i'liU  name  and  place  of  residence, 

Mr,  Smith :     C.  N.  Smith,  St.  Louis. 

M.  Phillips:     AMiat  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Smith :     Locomotive  fireman. 

Mr.  Phillips:     By  what  railroad  are  you  employed! 

Mr.  Smith:  The  Terminal  Eailroad  Association  of  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Merchants 
Bridge  &  Terminal  Association? 

Mr.  Smith:    Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  combination. 

Mr.  Pliillips:  It  is  the  Terminal  Company  of  St.  Louis 
that  handles  a  great  deal  of  the  business  in  that  city? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Have  you  any  line  of  main  track  that  gives 
you  what  are  commonly  called  road  rights  in  railroad  service? 

Mr,  Smith :  We  have  no  road  rights,  but  we  have  a  main 
line  track  that  we  work  over. 

M.  Phillips :  You  run  over  main  line  tracks  within  terminal 
limits? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Main,  tracks  of  other  roads  or  main  tracks 
of  the  Terminal  Eailroad,  but  you  have  no  trunk  lines  or  main 
lines  running  outside  to  other  cities,  distant  cities — it  is  a 
strictly  transfer  or  switching  road? 

Mr.  Smith:     Strictly  transfer,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Have  you  fired  engines  in  both  transfer  sen'- 
ice  and  in  switcliing  service? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Which  do  you  prefer? 

Mr.  Smith:     I  prefer  what  is  laiown  as  yard  service. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Yard  switching? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Phillips:     Why? 

Mr.  Smith :  Under  the  conditions  we  work  under,  it  is  morp 
convenient  for  a  man's  living  conditions,  and  the  work  is  lighter, 
and  the  j^ard  work  is  claimed  by  the  older  seniority  men. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Men  oldest  in  service  take  the  yard  work  as  a 
preference,  do  they? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Wliat  are  the  rates  of  pay  for  firemen  where 
you  are  working,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith :     261/0  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Phillips:     For  all  engines? 

Mr.  Smith:     All  engines. 

Mr.  Phillips :     And  in  all  services  ? 

Mr.  Smith:     In  all  services. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  in  this  transfer  service  do  you  have 
to  go  any  considerable  distances  with  trains? 

Mr.  Smith :  We  have  different  transfer  runs.  The  longest 
is  about  11  or  12  miles. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  you  cross  the  river,  do  you,  to  go  to 
East  St.  Louis,  in  your  work,  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :     You  go  from  St.  Louis  to  East  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Do  you  have  to  go  through  a  tunnel? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir,  to  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  have  to  handle  both  freight  and  pas- 
senger trains  ? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sii\ 

Mr.  Phillips:  Certain  of  your  engineers  and  firemen  han- 
dle both  freight  trains  and  passenger  trains  from  East  St.  Louis 
to  St.  Louis,  and  vice  versa? 

Mr.  Smith:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  these  terminal  engineers  and  firemen 
take  those  passenger  trains  as  they  come  in  or  as  they  are  going- 
out,  and  deliver  them  into  the  Union  Station  if  coming  in,  or 
deliver  them  across  the  river  if  going  out? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  in  your  opinion,  do  you  consider  those 
engineers  and  firemen  have  to  be  as  well  qualified  to  handle 
passenger  trains  as  road  engineers  and  firemen? 
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Mr.  Smitli:     Yos,  sir.    Thev  have  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  Pliilli])s:  Are  your  engines  equipped  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  road  engines,  witli  tlie  higli  speed  brake  and  air  whistle 
and  everytliing  necessary  to  the  handling  of  a  first-class  passen- 
ger train? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  have  the  liigh  si)eed  air  pressure  for  the 
brake  in  tiie  engine.  We  have  what  are  called  high  speed  brakes. 
We  liave  all  the  latest  air  brake  eqnii^ment  on  the  engines,  but 
so  far  as  the  brakes  go,  we  have  not  got  high  speed  brakes,  that 
is,  on  the  jiony  trucks  or  the  engine  trucks. 

Mr.  Phillii)s:  Do  you  handle  the  trains  with  the  same 
pressure,  110  pounds  ])ressure  on  the  train  line,  as  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips:  You  have  the  air  whistle  equipment,  so  you 
must  understand  the  signals? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     The  same  as  road  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Smith:     Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Philli])s:  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  type  or 
size  of  the  engine  used  by  the  Bridge  Terminal  Association  in 
re,cent  yeai-s? 

Mr.  Smitli:  In  the  last  three  or  four  years  they  have  pur- 
chased 25  larger  engines. 

Mr.  Phillips:    Larger  engines? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir,  larger  engines. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Switch  engines? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  sir.  They  are  used  for  switch  and  trans-' 
fer  work. 

Mr.  Phillips:     How  heavy  are  those  engines? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  lighter  are  rated  at  188,000  pounds  on 
drivers,  u])  to  201,000  i)ounds. 

Mr.  Phillips:  There  are  two  classes  of  the  heavy  engines, 
then,  do  I  understand? 

Mr.  Smitli:     Two  classes. 

Mr.  Phillii)s:  And  one  weighs  a  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand odd  pounds  on  drivers? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     The  other  slightly  over  200,000  poundfi? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Phillips:  Are  your  switch  engines  the  type  that  has 
the  six-wheel  connected  truck? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     No  pony  trucks  or  trailers! 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  What  was  the  type  of  engine  in  general  use 
there  before  these  larger  engines  were  adopted? 

Mr.  Smith :  They  had  many  different  types,  from  the  type 
of  twenty  years  ago  to  the  type  up  to  five  years  ago,  which  was 
about  140,000  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Phillips :     All  smaller  engines,  in  the  main! 

Mr.  Smith :     All  smaller. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Was  the  rate  of  pay  which  is  now  paid  for 
these  larger  engines  fixed  for  a  class  of  engines  much  smaller 
than  the  larger  type  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :     And  the  rate  is  the  same  for  all  engines  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     All  the  same. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Have  you  worked  both  days  and  nights  in 
your  work  as  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Smith.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  experience  the  same  difficulty  and 
have  you  the  same  general  objections  to  working  nights  that  has 
been  expressed  by  other  witnesses  here? 

Mr.  Smith :  About,  I  should  say,  96  per  cent  of  our  men 
prefer  the  day  work. 

Mr.  Phillips:     About  96  per  cent? 

'Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  the  others  prefer  night  work  because 
they  can  work  more  steadily,  or  because  the  other  men  do  not 
want  them  and  it  gives  them  more  steady  employment  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  balance  prefer  night  work,  I  expect,  oiv 
account  of  living  conditions  principally. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Inconvenient  getting  down  so  early  in  the 
morning? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :    And  inconvenient  going  home  late  at  night! 

Mr.  Smith:    Yes. 

'Mr.  Phillips:     So  they  prefer  to  come  down  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  go  home  after  the  night  job  to  coming  down  early 
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in  tlio  morning,  after  tbe  street  cars  and  otlier  means  of  ti-ans- 
portation  are  available? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  In  the  nuiin,  it  is  your  understanding  that 
day  work  is  preferable  to  night  work  to  most  men? 

Mr.  Smith:     Much  moi-e  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Philli])s:  That  is  on  accouiit  of  the  dangers  and  the 
broken  rest  and  the  otlxM-  tilings  vou  hav<'  licaid  mentioned  bv 
the  other  witnesses? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Y(^s,  sir. 

Mr.  T*hiHi])s:  That  has  been  yoiii-  expci-iciice,  the  same  as 
others  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  How  much  are  you  able  to  earn,  Mr.  Smith, 
as  a  fireman,  working  for  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association! 

Mr.  Smith  :  As  a  man  entitled  to  regular  work,  I  am  one  of 
the  oldest  men  and  I  am  entitled  to  work  every  day  of  the  month, 
twelve  hours  a  day,  which,  at  that  rate,  pays  $95.40,  a  thirty-day 
month. 

Mr.  Phillips :     How  mam^  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Smith :  12  hours  a  day.    That  is  360  hours  a  month. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  get  continuous  time — no  deduction 
for  the  meal  hour? 

Mr.  Smith :  If  they  run  the  engines  to  the  shop  before  12 
o'clock  nocfi  or  midnight,  we  lose  a  half  hour  for  meals;  but  if 
we  keep  the  engines  out  in  the  yards,  in  the  field,  as  they  call  it, 
we  are  allowed  the  straight  time  for  looking  after  the  engines. 

Mr.  Phillips :  In  addition  to  this  12  hours  for  which  you 
are  paid,  do  you  work  any  preparatory  time? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  sir;  we  put  in  time  getting  the  engines 
ready. 

Mr.  Phillips  :     How  much  time  do  you  spend,  ordinarily? 
Mr.  Smith :     It  will  take  a  man,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
thirty  minutes  to  get  an  engine  out  of  the  shop. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Are  you  required  to  be  on  duty  thirty 
minutes  before  time  for  your  pay  to  begin? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  are  required  to  be  on  the  engine  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  leaving  time,  but  the  men  make  it  a  practice 
and  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  get  on  the  engine  thirty  min- 
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utes  before  the  leaving-  time,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  delay 
and  reports  and  discipline. 

Mr.  Phillips :  A  fireman  could  not  make  the  necessary  in- 
spection and  do  what  work  is  required  of  him  in  the  fifteen 
minutes  allotted  to  him? 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  So  they  make  it  a  point  to  be  there  even 
earlier  than  that  in  order  to  get  the  work  done,  so  there  wnll  be 
no  delay  on  the  engine. 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  maintain  an  extra  list  of  firemen 
where  you  are  working? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Is  that  extra  list  larger  or  smaller  now  than 
ordinarily  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  It  is  smaller  now.  It  has  been  reduced  in  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  mean  a  smaller  number  of  men  are 
on  the  extra  list  now  than  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Are  more  men  working  now  or  less  men 
working  now  than  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     On  the  extra  list  or  all  together  ? 

Mr.  Phillips :     Regularly. 

Mr.  Smith:  Why,  there  are  less  men  working  regularly 
and  less  men  working  extra  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Then  the  regailar  work  has  decreased  and  the 
requisite  number  of  extra  men  has  decreased  correspondingly, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  How  are  your  extra  men  handled,  Mr. 
Smith  ?  What  are  the  rules  of  your  company  in  handling  extra 
men? 

Mr.  Smith:  Extra  men  are  required  to  report  once  every 
twenty-four  hours,  between  5  and  5 :30  P.  M.  In  a  few  instances, 
on  special  runs,  a  few  are  required  to  report  earlier,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  men  are  required  to  report  at  the  road 
foreman  of  engine's  office,  on  the  terminal  railroad,  in  liniie  to 
catch  what  we  call  the  caboose  run,  that  takes  the  men  to  their 
different  assignments,  and  at  the  earliest  run,  leaves  at  5:20 
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P.  M.,  and  the  second  run,  which  is  a  passenger  train  to  East  St. 
Louis,  leaves  at  5 :30  1*.  M. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  these  two  runs,  the  caboose  run,  or  the 
passenger  run,  to  which  you  refer,  distribute  the  men  around — 
both  the  regular  men  and  such  extra  men  as  are  needed — to  the 
different  points  within  the  terminal  limits  wh(ne  they  will  be 
required  to  go  to  work? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  men  are  required  to  report  there  at  5 
o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  to  go  out  on  a  5:10  delivery — you  may 
say  a  train  that  is  going  to  deliver,  but  their  pay  would  not  begin 
until  6  o'clock,  or  such  time  as  they  are  required  to  go  to  work 
in  the  yard. 

Mr.  Smitli:     6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Are  these  extra  men  paid  anything  when 
there  is  no  work  for  them,  and  they  report  there? 

Mr.  Smith:     No. 

Mr.  Phillips:  But  the  company  rules  require  them  to  re- 
port daily  at  or  about  5  P.  M.,  to  be  on  hand  in  case  the  ser\dces 
of  any  of  them  are  required? 

M  r.  Smith :  That  is,  the  company  rules,  but  in  some  cases 
the  men  do  call  up  by  telephone,  and  if  the  clerk  thinks  they  will 
not  need  them  that  night,  they  give  them  individual  permission 
to  lay  off. 

Mr.  Phillips :  That  is,  if — I  would  assume,  Mr.  Smith,  then, 
that  if  there  were  twenty-five  men  on  j^our  extra  list,  and  the 
lower  ten  men,  we  will  say,  or  one  of  the  lower  ten  men,  asked 
permission  to  lay  off,  leaving  fifteen  men  above  him  to  fill  any 
vacancies  that  might  occur,  a  clerk  might  authorize  him  to  lay 
off  without  requiring  him  to  come  to  the  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  if  he  was  sure  he  was  not  going  to  use 
the  man. 

Mr.  Phillips:  But  otherwise  he  would  be  required  to 
report  ? 

Mr.  Smith:    Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Would  there  be  any  expense  to  that,  carfare 
or  any  other  incidental  expenses,  getting  down  to  report? 

.    Mr.  Smith :    If  he  is  required  to  report  to  the  office  there  is 
carfare,  and  also  his  lunch  expense. 
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Mr.  Phillips :  And  if  not  used,  lie  would  get  no  compensa- 
tion whatever? 

Mr.  Smith;     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  How  many  report  from  day  to  day  and  are 
not  used? 

Mr.  Smith :  Well,  it  varies.  I  should  say,  under  the  pres- 
ent industrial  conditions,  that  about  one-half  of  the  men  that  have 
been  reporting,  I  should  say  about  40  per  cent  of  the  men  that 
have  been  reporting,  are  not  used  that  night,  although  some 
may  be  used  the  next  morning,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
some  are  not  used  at  all.  Now,  the  extra  men,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  the  past  years  have  been  making  about  half  time.  They 
work  about  half  of  what  a  regTilar  man  would  work. 

Mr.  Phillips :  That  is,  about  half  of  the  men  working.  That 
is,  the  extra  men  are  making  about  half  time,  but  are  required 
to  report  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Are  you  an  extra  man,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith:    No. 

Mr.  Phillips:     You  are  able  to  hold  regular  time? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Days  or  nights? 

Mr.  Smith :     I  work  nights. 

Mr.  Phillips :     By  preference,  or  by  force  of  circumstances? 

Mr.  Smith :  It  fits  my  conditions  better,  as  I  live  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  city  and  the  street  car  service  is  not  reliable,  and 
for  that  reason,  sooner  than  take  the  chances  of  getting  the  early 
morning  cars,  I  work  at  night,  and  I  also  can  hold  a  better  job 
at  night,  on  account  of  my  seniority,  than  I  could  if  I  worked 
days. 

Mr.  Phillips :    You  could  not  hold  a  desirable  job  daytimes? 

Mr.  Smith :     Not  as  good  as  night. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  if  you  could,  would  you  prefer  day 
work? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  would,  providing  that  1  could  get  to  and  from 
my  work,  reliably. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Now,  this  transfer  work  that  you  talk  about, 
that  you  said  something  about  a  few  moments  ago,  do  you  have 
to  move  some  long  strings  of  cars,  box  cars,  freight  cars,  in  trans- 
ferring from  one  point  to  another,  or  across  the  river? 
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Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  are  you  governed  by  train  orders  or 
block  signals  in  making  those  movements? 

Mr.  Smith:     Block  signals. 

Mr.  Phillips:     By  block  signals? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  lind  the  work  much  harder  in  moving 
those  heavy  cuts  of  transfers,  of  cars — trains,  practically  they 
are — find  tiiat  harder  than  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  yard 
switching? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  it  is  what  is  considered  heavy  work. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  you  believe  that  a  higher  rate  of  pay 
should  be  i)aid  for  that  work  than  for  ordinary  yard  switching? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir,  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Phillips:     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Smith,  just  describe  the  run,  if  you 
please,  that  you  have  now.  I  would  like  to  have  an  idea  of  what 
the  operations  are? 

Mr.  Smith:  It  is  known  as  an  industrial  job,  I  believe,  a 
yard  jol).  1  go  to  work,  and  I  show  up  at  the — where  the  engines 
are  assigned,  at  5:20  P.  M.,  and  wlien  I  find  what  engine  I  am 
going  to  get  (which  is  usually  a  different  one  every  night),  I 
take  the  eastbound  train,  and  I  go  down  to  the  14th  Street  shops. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is,  that  caboose  train  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Smith:  No,  this  is  the  passenger  train  that  goes  to 
East  St.  Louis.  The  caboose  train  runs  over  the  Merchants' 
district.     It  is  operated  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  is  a  train  simply  to  get  the  different 
crews  to  their  different  assignments,  is  it? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Only  run  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     But  you  take  the  passenger  train  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  is  that  a  passenger  train  operated  by 
the  Terminal  Railroad? 

Mr.  Smitli :     No,  it  is  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  System. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     But  the  Terminal  Railroad  takes  that  train 
in  and  out  of  the  Union  Depot?    Is  that  the  idea! 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir,  they  deliver  this  train  to  East  St. 

Deliver  it  to  East  St.  Louis? 
Yes. 
And  do  you  tow  the  train  across  there,  or  is 
the  engine  turned  at  East  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  power  of  the  Terminal  Association  takes 
it  across  to  East  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  then  the  Pennsylvania  engine  is  put  on 
the  same  train  there  t 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  is  the  Pennsylvania  passenger  train  the 
only  train  handled  by  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association? 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  other  train  companies  have  the  trains 
handled  by  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association? 

Mr.  Smith :  The  M.  &  0.,  the  L.  &  N.,  the  I.  C,  and  the  Wa- 
bash has  a  train  delivered  by  the  Terminal  Railroad,  out  to 
what  they  call  Bridge  Junction. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  all  of  these  runs  are  practically  the  same 
as  the  one  you  are  about  to  describe,  the  train  that  you  take 
at  5:20? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir,  these  other  runs. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Are  practically  the  same? 

Mr.  Smith:     Practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  you  take  that  train  and  go  where,  Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  get  off  at  the  14th  Street  shop  of  the  Termi- 
nal Railroad  Company.  I  get  the  engine  out  of  the  house,  out  of 
the  shop  there,  usually  known  as  the  roundhouse,  and  we  have  to 
get  the  engine  ready  then  for  twelve  hours'  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now,  by  '^getting  ready,"  just  tell  us 
what  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     Draw  supplies. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  actually  carry  on  the  supplies  your- 
self? •  " 
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Mr.  Smith  :  1  .i'vt  on  the  eii^iiu'.  and  the  first  tiling  we  have 
is  the  boxes  to  unlock  which  contain  the  oil  cans.  We  have  to 
ascertain  what  oil  we  need;  waste,  and  supplies,  tools,  and  so 
forth.    And  then  I  draw  the  supplies  and  the  oil  and — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  drawing  the 
supplies  and  oil. 

Mr.  Smith :  1  go  to  the  oil  house,  make  out  a  ticket  for  a 
twenty-four  hours'  supply  of  oil. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  then  somebody  else  brings  the  requisi- 
tion that  you  make,  over  to  that  engine? 

Mr.  Smith :     No,  sir,  I — 

Mr.  Sheean  :     You  wait  there  and  get  the  supplies  yourself? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  what  about  the  tools  on  the  engine?  Do 
you  physically  carry  the  tools  on  and  off? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  sir,  what  is  needed.  No  tools  needed 
except  a  scoop  and  a  broom,  for  instance,  and  say  headlight 
chimneys  for  the  headlights,  and  supplies  for  our  lamps. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  ordinarily  these  supplies  are  on  the 
engine,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Ordinarily  they  are,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  simply  check  up  to  see  if  they  are 
there,  and  if  you  find  anything  that  is  missing,  then  you  make  a 
requisition  for  them  before  you  start  out? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  in  a  gTeat  majority  of  cases  the  supplies 
and  all  the  other  equipment  is  there,  and  your  duty  is  to  see 
simply  that  it  is  there? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  after  that  is  done,  Mr.  Smith,  just 
where  do  you  go  on  your  run? 

Mr.  Smith :  Then,  in  getting  that  engine  ready  we  have  the 
two  headlights,  if  they  are  not  electric.  They  are  equipping  the 
engines  now  with  electric  headlights,  but  in  this  particular  job 
I  am  on,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  I  get  the  oil  headlight 
engines,  and  I  have  those  to  fix  in  proper  burning  conditions; 
also  the  cab  lights.  Then  if  we  are  ready  to  go  at  6  o'clock,  we 
move  out  of  the  house,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
press  an  electric  button,  which  signals  the  man  in  the  tower  that 
we  are  ready  to  go  to  our  station. 
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Mr.  Sbeean:  Now,  that  station  may  vary  from  night  to 
night,  or  do  yon  have  the  same  station? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  have  the  same  station  six  nights  out  of 
seven,  and  the  seventh,  they  are  liable  to  use  us  most  any  place 
around  in  the  different  yards  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  the  six  nights  where  your  work  is  pretty 
regular,  just  describe  that  work  on  some  night  there. 

Mr.  Smith :  It  is  known  as  the  Gratiot  Street  yard,  and  it 
takes  us  about  five  minutes  (providing  the  signals  are  clear)  to 
reach  that  yard,  and  when  we  get  up  to  the  yard  we  get  our  train 
crew  there,  and  they  take  us  down  to  what  they  call  the  Frisco 
house,  and  we  make  up  what  they  call  the  second  merchandise 
Frisco  run,  get  the  cars  out  of  the  freight  house  and  make  up 
the  train;  and  then  we — that  takes  about  forty  minutes  under 
usual  conditions. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  making  up  a  train  that  may  involve  the 
movement  of  cars,  switching,  mo^dng  the  cars  in  and  out,  just 
the  ordinary  yard  switching  to  make  up  tliis  Frisco  train,  did 
you  say? 

Mr.  Smith :     Frisco  train,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  when  this  train  is  made  up,  then  what 
do  you  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Smith :  Wlien  the  train  is  ready  to  go,  they  give  us  a 
signal,  we  pull  the  train  out  of  the  yard,  and  we  deliver  it  west, 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Frisco  yard  out  there,  23rd  Street  yard. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  what  distance  from  the  Gratiot  yard? 

Mr.  Smith :     Well,  it  is  about  a  mile,  I  judge. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  a  mile.  Now,  at  the  Frisco  yard,  is 
there  anything  in  the  way  of  breaking  up  the  train,  or  do  you 
simply  make  that  delivery  to  that  yard,  and  the  Frisco  crew 
attend  to  anything  further  that  is  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Smith :     We  leave  the  train  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  entire  train? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Except  your  caboose?  Or  do  you  have  a 
caboose? 

Mr.  Smith :     We  have  no  caboose. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  other  words,  you  take  from  the  Gratiot 
street  yard,  alongside  of  the  Terminal  Switching  Association 
tracks,  cars  which  you  find  there,  which  are  destined  to  go  by 
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way  ol"  the  Frisco,  and  take  those  cars  over  to  the  Frisco  yard, 
and  h^avo  thorn  in  the  Frisco  yard? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

;Mr.  Sheean:     Then  what  is  your  next  work? 

Mr.  Smith :  Then  we  ^o  back  to  the — I  shoukl  have  stated 
that  in  delivering  that  train  sometimes  tliey  run  us  up  to  Ewing 
avenue,  and  Ave  leave  the  train  there,  and  then  we  go  back  to  the 
23rd  street  yard,  which  we  have  entered,  and  we  do  switching 
work  there  for  about  five  or  six  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVell,  now,  the  23rd  street  yard,  is  that  where 
the  delivery  is  ordinarily  made  to  the  Frisco  ? 

Mr.  Smitli :  That  is  wdiere  we  enter  the  Frisco  yard  at  23rd 
street,  and  we  may  run  over  their  track  for  about  six  or  eight 
blocks. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  do  you  have — is  there  a  yard  of  the 
Terminal  Association  there  also,  or  is  that  an  exclusivelv  Frisco 
yard,  at  23rd  street! 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  known  as  Frisco  property,  so  I  judge 
it  is  exclusively  a  Frisco  yard. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  some 
switching  there,  Mr.  Smith,  in  that  yard — your  crew? 

Mr.  Smith :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  you  do  switching  for  the  Frisco  in 
the  making  up  of  trains  there  also  in  the  23rd  street  yard? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  sir.  We  go  back  there  in  the  Frisco 
yard,  and  in  those  trains  there  is  some  cars  to  be  set  over  in  the 
Wabash  yard,  and  some  to  be  set  over  on  the  Terminal  tracks. 
That  is  what  we  do. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Make  those  up  into  cme  train,  and  take  them 
over  to  these  otlier  two  roads,  for  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  make  the  delivery  to  the  Wabash  of  the 
property  destined  to  tlie  Wabash,  and  the  property  destined 
somewliere  else,  to  the  other  line? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  after  you  have  completed  that  work 
there,  where  do  you  go  then '?  I  just  want  to  get  a  general  idea, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  what  one  of  your  regular  night's  work  is? 

Mr.  Smith :  ^Ve  finish  there  about  12 :30  A.  M.  Then  we 
go  down — 
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Mr.  Slieean:  Now,  in  all  that  time,  from  6  o'clock  until 
12:30,  you  lia\^e  covered  a  distance  of  about  one  mile,  on  what 
you  speak  of  as  the  main  line  there  ?  The  rest  of  the  time  has 
been  work  in  and  about  the  yards? 

Mr.  Smitli:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  after  12:30,  then  what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  go  down  to  what  is  known  as  the  11th 
Street  yard,  and  we  mav  have  some  bad  order  cars  to  take  down 
out  of  this  Frisco  yard  to  what  is  known  as  the  rip  track. 

Mr.  Sheean :  About  how  far  is  that  movement  down  to  the 
nth  Street  yard? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  should  say  that  is  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
blocks ;  that  is  how  I  estimate  it.  It  is  known  as  23rd  Street  down 
to  the  nth  Street  yard. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  bad  order  cars  that  are  found  anywhere 
in  connection  with  your  work  are  taken  to  this  rip  track  at  11th 
Street,  are  they? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Then  what  next  is  done  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  put  those  bad  order  cars  over  on  the  rip 
track,  and  then  we  go  back  to  this  11th  Street  yard.  This,  you 
Understand,  is  through  this  interlocking  territory  about  all  the 
time,  and  of  course  we  are  delayed — 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  a  distance  of  about  twelve  blocks  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  and  we  are  delayed  more  or  less  in  get- 
ting these  interlocking  signals  before  we  can  make  the  movement ; 
and  then  we  go  over  to  the  11th  Street  yard,  and  usually  we  go 
to  supper  for  thirty  minutes  from  the  11th  Street  yard.  After 
that,  the  train  crew  gets  orders  from  the  yardmaster,  and  we  go 
to  work  around  those  different  yards  and  then  make  other  de- 
liveries to  other  yards,  and  do  what  they  call  the  roustabout 
work ;  we  do  whatever  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  may  vary  from  night  to  night,  as  to 
just  where  you  are  to  go,  or  what  cars  you  are  to  pick  up? 

Mr.  Smith :     It  varies  in  some  degree,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  that  going  entirely  to  yards  of  other  com- 
panies, or  does  that  include  assembling  cars  from  various  indus- 
tries ? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  would  be  going  to  yards  of  other  com- 
panies, I  should  say. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Sometimes  to  one  yard  and  sometimes  to 
another? 

Mr.  Smith:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  wlien  you  speak  of  yards  of  other  com- 
panies, they  are  yards  immediately  adjacent  to  the  tracks  of 
this  Terminal  Railroad  Association? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  around  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  what  do  you  speak  of  this  work  as 
being ;  is  that  a  transfer  service,  a  switching  service,  or  a  switch- 
ing and  transfer  service,  that  you  are  doing  there? 

Mr.  Smith:  Under  the  present  conditions,  or  the  present 
understanding  there,  it  is  known  as  yard  work. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Yard  work? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  all  of  the  so-called  main  line  movement 
that  you  make  there,  is  in  this  distance  of  about  one  mile? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Tn  the  one  case,  and  ten  or  twelve?  blocks  in 
another? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  all  of  that  is  interlocked  f 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  yard  work,  as  they  understand  it 
there? 

Mr.  Smith :     I  should  say — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  in  that  connection,  if  you  will  pardon 
me  for  interrupting,  the  company  itself  has  made  no  distinction 
between  yard  and  transfer  work,  has  it,  but  simply  put  you  on 
an  hourly  basis,  and  if  there  be  any  distinction,  the  men,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  seniority,  have  made  the  distinction  between 
yard  and  transfer  service;  the  company's  schedule  is  on  a  purely 
hourly  basis,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  They  have  never  at  any  time  classified  one  as 
transfer  and  another  as  yard,  have  they,  in  the  schedule? 

Mr.  Smith :     No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Sheean:.  So,  when  you  speak  of  the  distinction  in  the 
way  it  is  classified  now,  you  mean  in  the  exercise  of  seniority 
between  the  men,  that  this  is  treated  as  a  yard  job  that  you  have 
now? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii :  That  is  merely  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  men 
in  determining  their  seniority  rights,  that  that  distinction  is 
made,  whereby  you  call  that  the  yard  service  ? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman :     Mr.  Sheean,  we  will  suspend  now. 

(Whereupon,  at  ]2:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  recess  was  taken  until 
2:30  o'clock  P.  M.) 

After  Recess.  . 

C.  N.  SMITH  was  recalled  for  further  examination  and  hav- 
ing been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Smith,  on  these  passenger  trains  that  are 
transferred  there,  are  there  any  crews  assigned  exclusively  to 
handling  those  passenger  trains? 

Mr.  Smith  :  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  preferred  jobs.  The  oldest 
men  usuaHy  take  that  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  those  men  do  nothing  other  than  handle 
passenger  trains  f 

Mr.  Smith :  No,  sir ;  they  are  in  what  we  call  freight  trans- 
fer service,  after  the  passenger  train  rush  is  over.  The  passen- 
ger train  rush  lasts  principally  around  6  o'clock  A.  M.  and  P.  M., 
for  about  three  hours.  After  that  the  engines  are  used  in  freight 
service,  through  the  tunnel  to  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  there  isn  't  any  crew  that  devotes  all 
of  its  time  to  simply  handling  the  passenger  ti'ains? 

Mr.  Smith :  No,  sir ;  of  course,  when  they  are  through  with 
that  passenger  rush  they  have  to  do  other  work.  They  have 
some  jobs  there,  Avhat  they  call  half-and-half  jobs,  and  I  believe 
it  is  only  one  or  two  jobs  out  of  the  116  jobs  that  are  there  on  the 
system  and  those  men,  there  are  one  or  two  crews,  I  believe,  who 
hold  these  half-and-half  jobs,  and  when  they  are  through  with 
the  passenger  rush,  they  usually  ]p*o  home,  for  instance,  in  the 
morning,  and  then  they  come  back  in  the  evening  and  woi'k  out 
three  or  four  hours  more,  and  then  they  are  relieved  again. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  the  practice  there  on  that  road  is  that 
they  have  116  different  jobs  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  they  have  that  many  engines.  Of  course, 
a  few  of  them  are  laid  up  for  repairs  and  foi*  shop  work,  and 
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.ri^lit  now  tliere  are  some  of  them  out  of  the  service.  I  don't 
know  how  manv  iobs  thev  liave  over  the  svstem, 

Mr.  Sheeaii :  But  the  road  itself  makes  no  distinction  in 
tlie  ]r.\y  ])('r  liour  on  any  of  tliosc  ditTcrent  jobs? 

Mr.  Smitii :     No,  sir. 

Ml-.  Sheean:  And  what  is  a  jneferred  run  depends  purely 
iipon  the  Juilicinent  of  the  men  tliemselves? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  You  said  that  wliile  you  yourself  prefer  yard 
work,  isn't  it  a  fact  tliat  the  majority  of  the  older  men  there  are 
on  these  so  called  transfer  runs  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  No,  sir.  My  idea  or  conclusion  is  that  the  old- 
est men  take  the  yard  jobs. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Have  you  made  any  check  of  their  seniority 
list  as  to  just  what  they  are  doing  to  determine  Avhether  that 
is  the  fact  or  notf 

^Ir.  Smith  :  AVell,  I  am  so  ciertain  of  that — I  could  check  it 
up  and  tell  you  right  here. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  happen  to  remember  who  the  oldest 
man  is  on  your  seniority  list? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  I  remember  two  or  three  of  the  oldest 
men — engineers  or  firemen? 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Firemen,  1  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Smith  :  Well,  now,  the  oldest  fireman  that  I  can  recol- 
lect— I  can  give  vou  the  names  here — on  vard  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  three  oldest? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  the  oldest  man  there,  who 
has  been  there  since  about  1890,  he  is  in  yard  work. 

Mr.  Siieean:  Wlio  has  this  preferred  run  that  you  spoke 
of  a  moment  ago,  liandling  the  passengers — the  half  and  half? 

Mr.  Smitli:  A  man  by  the  name  of  Kinney  is  the  last  man 
I  knew  was  on  that  run. 

Ml'.  Sheean:  And  do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  an 
old  man  or  a  young  man  on  the  seniority  list? 

Mr.  Smith:  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  men.  Some  of  the 
oldest  men  are  hostling  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Tliat  also  they  have  taken  by  their  selection, 
have  they — their  own  selection? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  can  read  you  oft"  tliis  senior  list  here:  JohnT. 
Graham,  September  18,  1886.    He  is  a  day  hostler. 
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Mr.  Slieeaii:  He  has  the  right  to  pick,  on  an  hourly  basis, 
any  work  on  that  whole  system? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  first  man  on  the  list  has  picked  the 
job  of  hostlingf 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  se,cond  man? 

Mr.  Smith :  N.  S.  Swaney,  He  has  what  they  call  the  10th 
Street  job.  It  is  an  industrial  job  that  works  around  the  Cupples 
Building. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  that  is  largely  industrial  switching? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Does  he,  in  the  work  he  does  there,  after 
assembling  the  cars  for  a  particular  industry,  or  number  of 
industries,  get  those  assembled  in  the  yards  somewhere,  made 
up  into  a  transfer  train  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes;  he  does  that,  and  he  does  the  work  that 
is  the  class  of  spotting  houses.  That  is,  they  spot  the  cars 
before  the  freight  platform  for  unloading. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  he  does,  then,  partially  switching  and 
partially  transfer  ? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  do  not  think  he  works  in  any  yard  except 
the  terminal  yard. 

Mr.  Sheean:    What  is  it? 

Mr.  Smith :  He  only  works  on  the  terminal  tracks,  on  Ter- 
minal territory.  He  does  not  go  into  any  of  these  other  yards 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  much  of  the  main  track  that  you 
speak  of  here  does  he  work  over?  Just  in  a  general  way  is  all 
I  want,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  it  is  right  around  in  one  locality.  I 
should  say  he  works  over — not  out  of  sight  of  any  one  point. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  it  cover  about  the  same  distance  that 
you  spoke  of  in  describing  your  run  this  morning — ten  or  twelve 
blocks? 

Mr.  Smith:     Why,  I  would  estimate  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  one  or  two  more  there.  The  third  one 
on  the  list,  what  does  he  do? 

Mr.  Smith:  He  died  the  other  day,  J.  D.  Martin.  W.  D. 
Lutz,  he  is  in  about  the  same  yard  as  the  one  I  just  spoke  of. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:     And  one  night,  or  both  day  men? 

Mr.  Smith:     Both  day  men. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  just  run  on  down  the  list  liurriedly. 

Mr.  Smith:  Tliis  fiftli  man,  he — I  don't  know  exactly 
where  he  works,  except  he  did  have  wliat  they  call  the  Granite 
City  job.  He  is  j^robably  on  a  construction  train  now,  a  work 
train. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  Granite  City  job,  was  that  going  across 
the  bridge,  a  transfer  job? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  that  is  a  transfer  job;  in  this  way,  they 
take  a  passengei-  train  up  to  Granite  City,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  they  switch  up  there  in  Granite  City  around  industrial  plant. 
Fred  GobH— 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  that  particular  run  he  would  be  running 
from  St.  Louis  over  to  Granite  City,  and  then  putting  in  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  industrial  switching? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  and  then  bringing  the  train  back  in  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  do  you  classify  him  under  your  opera- 
tions there,  or  under  this  proposal?  Is  that  man  engaged  in 
transfer  service,  or  switching  service? 

Mr.  Smith :  1  would  say  the  transfer  service  at  the  start, 
and  finish,  and  in  between  would  be  the  yard. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  if  there  is  a  different  rate  for  transfer 
and  for  switching,  just  how  would  that  man  be  paid  there?  One 
day  on  each  service?    How  much  time  in  each  service? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  do  not  know.  That  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  after  much  debate. 

Mr.  Sheean:  xA-ud  the  fact  about  it  there,  down  on  your 
road  is,  that  the  transfer — what  is  transfer  and  what  is  switch- 
ing, has  been  intermingled  all  the  time,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  is  not,  on  this  Terminal  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Louis — there  never  has  been  any  distinction  drawn 
between  transfer  service  and  switching  service,  except  as  the  men 
are  permitted  to  choose  between  the  different  runs? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir.    That  is — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Some  men  prefer  work  in  which  there  is  more 
yard  than  transfer,  and  others  pick  jobs  in  which  there  is  more 
transfer  than  switching? 
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Mr.  Smith :  1  can  illustrate  that  further,  by  saying  we  have 
what  we  call  passenger  yard  work  there.  It  is  simply  getting 
passenger  trains  as  they  come  in,  taking  them  from  out  of  the 
shed,  the  station  shed,  and  putting  them  away  in  the  different 
coach  yards.  That  is  strictly  yard  work,  and  the  oldest  men  are 
on  that  work,  both  engineers  and  firemen.  They  take  what  they 
call  passenger  yard  work.  That  is  preferred  above  this  transfer 
work  that  I  speak  of. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  well,  that  is  what  is  done  in  nearly  all 
the  cities  in  switching  the  empty  coaches  from  the  coach  yard  to 
the  passenger  station  and  taking  out  the  empty  coaches  from 
the  passenger  station  to  the  coach  yard? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  there,  this  Railroad  Association,  this 
Switching  Association,  does  that  work  for  the  various  tenant 
companies,  the  making  up  of  the  various  passenger  trains  and 
taking  the  empty  coaches  from  the  depot  down  to  the  coach 
yards 1 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  switching,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  that,  as  I  say,  is  strictly  yard  work  or 
switching. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Although  part  of  that,  I  take  it,  is  over  the 
main  line  down  to  the  coach  yard,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  sir,  we  have  to  go  on  the  main  line  to  get 
in  and  out  of  the  station. 

Mr.  Sheean:  With  this  change  in  the  size  of  engines  that 
you  speak  of  doym  there  on  the  Terminal  Association,  I  take  it 
there  has  not  been  any  change  in  your  tonnage  rating  for  an 
engine,  or  have  you  ever  had  a  tonnage  rating,  or  do  you  just 
haul  what  you  happen  to  have  from  one  place  to  another? 

Mr.  Smith :  We  haul  all  that  they  can  furnish  at  the  time, 
and  that  the  engine  can  pull. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  usual  situation  there  is  that  you  are 
endeavoring  to  get  from  the  different  industries  enough  to  make 
up  a  trainload,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith:  Well- 
Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  you  do  not  find  in  the  switching  op- 
erations there,  ordinarily,  any  overloading  in  the  switching  or 
transferring  from  one  place  to  another? 
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Mr.  Smith :  Oh,  yes,  we  do.  Yes,  sir.  Trains  stall  every 
day,  that  are  overloaded. 

Mr.  Sheean:     At  any  particular  point  f 

Mr.  Smith :  The  greatest  is  through  the  tunnel  to  East  St. 
Louis ;  they  have  the  greatest  number  of  stalls  through  the  tun- 
nel and  also  going  up  to  what  we  call  tho  high  lines,  up  to  the 
elevated  tracks. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  on  taking  ti'ains  over  there,  or  in 
making  the  transfers  from  one  yard  to  another? 

Mr.  Smith :     Making  the  transfers. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Making  the  transfers? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  think  that  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Mr.  Smith,  before  adjournment,  I  understood 
you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  counsel  for  the  railroads, 
that  you  found  usually  all  of  the  supplies  on  the  engines  when 
you  reported  for  work.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  to  place 
on  the  oil  supplies  yourself,  every  day,  as  a  part  of  your  pre- 
paratory work  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir ;  about  four-fifths  of  the  time  we  do. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  But,  the  supplies  which  you  usually  find  upon 
the  engines,  and  which  are  most  commonly  found  on  all  engines 
on  all  railroads,  perhaps,  are  the  shaker  bar  and  the  clinker 
hook  and  those  things  that  are  not  removable  or  replaced  every 
day? 

Mr.  Smith:  We  have  not  any  shaker  bar  or  clinker  hook 
on  the  engine. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  you  have  frogs  and  jacks,  I  suppose, 
and  a  few  tools  ? 

Mr.  Smith:    Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  those  things  you  usuallv  find  on  the 
engines? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  But  the  oil  is  a  part  of  you^  preparatory 
work,  to  put  that  on,  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir ;  preparatory  work. 

Mr.  Phillips :  I  perhaps  misunderstood  you,  Mr.  Smith,  but 
you  were  asked  this  morning  if  these  passenger  trains,  or  these 
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trains  on  which  the  men  rode  to  and  from  their  work,  were  not 
the  usual  passenger  trains  that  these  engineers  and  firemen  han- 
dled into  and  out  of  the  Union  Station  or  across  the  bridge ;  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  are  regular  time  card  passenger  trains, 
but  they  ride  to  and  from  their  work,  with  the  exception  of  the 
early  cab  trains,  there  are  two  trains,  well,  they  leave  twice  dailyj 
and  those  two  trains  are  what  are  considered  employes'  trains, 
that  just  consist  of  an  engine  and  one  coach,  and  they  leave 
before  the  passenger  trains  are  moving,  and  they  go  to  points 
that  the  passenger  trains  do  not  go  to,  and  the  enginemen  and 
trainmen  and  the  other  employes  take  those  cab  trains  to  get  to 
the  points  they  are  assigned  to. 

Mr,  Phillips :  In  addition  to  these  trains  run  by  the  com- 
pany to  deliver  the  men  to  different  points  where  they  work, 
some  of  the  men,  like  in  your  own  case,  may  take  a  regular  pas- 
senger train  going  out  of  there,  and  take  them  across  the  bridge 
or  wherever  you  are  assigned? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     You  have  permission  to  do  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  But  that  is  in  addition  to  these  regular  cab 
trains  run  by  the  company  for  delivering  men  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir.  ► 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  on  these  passenger  trains  on  which  you 
sometimes  ride,  as  in  your  own  case,  and  in  other  cases  perhaps, 
those  are  fully  equipped  passenger  trains  of  different  railroads 
coming  into  and  going  out  of  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  That  is,  you  take  the  regular  trains  leaving 
the  Union  Station,  going  over  all  the  roads,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio, 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  Southern  Railway,  the  Vandalia,  Illinois 
Central,  the  Wabash,  or  some  of  the  Wabash  trains,  at  least,' 
and  those  trains  cross  the  bridge  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
they  will  go  out  through  the  ^countn- ?  .     .      .      '> 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir.  "Mi! / 

Mr.  Phillips :     Or,  you  take  the  trains  as  they  come  in  off' 
those  roads,  or  whatever  roads  you  handle,  and  the  engineers  and 
firemen  deliver  them  in  the  passenger  station  ? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  I^liillips:  How  many  passenger  trains  daily  are  han- 
dled in  and  out  of  the  Union  Station  at  St.  Ijouis? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  think  there  are  about  330  trains  shown  on 
the  time  card  in  and  out  of  tlio  Union  Station. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  whether  those  trains  are  handled  by 
Terminal  Railroad  Association  engineers  and  firemen,  or  by  the 
road  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  various  roads,  they  are  inter- 
mingled and  they  have  to  know  the  conditions  and  rules  alike, 
the  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Smith  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pliillips :  These  engineers  and  firemen  who  work  for 
the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  are  paid  just  the  same  as 
switch  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Despite  the  fact  that  they  are  using  the  main 
line  and  handling  first  class  passenger  trains,  the  same  as  other 
engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  You  spoke  about  this  tumiel,  where  you  are 
sometimes  stalled.  Do  passenger  trains  go  through  that  tunnel, 
too? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  they  stall  sometimes,  or  is  it  a  heavy  pull 
through  there? 

Mr.  Smith :  No,  sir,  they  go  through  without  any  trouble, 
unless  something  should  happen. 

Mr.  Phillips :     But  the  freight  trains  stall? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir,  they  stall  through  overloading. 

Mr.  Phillips:     How  long  is  that  tunnel? 

Mr.  Smith :     It  is  4,800  feet,  about  ysths  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Is  it  very  warm  in  there? 

Mr.  Smith :  Exceedingly  warm,  yes,  sir.  It  gets  so  warm 
that  when  these  freight  trains  are  going  slow,  that  the  engine 
crews  have  to  shut  off  and  wait  in  there  until  another  engine 
from  the  other  end  comes  in  and  ])ushes  them  on  through. 

Mr.  Phillips:  When  they  are  stalled,  or  slowed  up  so  that 
they  cannot  proceed  except  at  a  very  slow  speed,  then  it  becomes 
so  hot  that  they  have  to  shut  off  and  wait  for  the  helper  to  help 
them  out? 

Mr.  Smith :    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Phillips:  Then,  you  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  or  ont  in  the  Cascades  or  Coast  Range,  to  find  long, 
hot  tunnels. 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  I  suppose  130  or  140  degrees  would  be  the 
same  in  St.  Louis  as  out  in  that  tunnel  on  the  Great  Northern, 
west  of  Laggan,  would  it  not  1 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir,  about  as  bad. 

Mr.  Phillips :  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  took  cars 
from  one  yard,  or  part  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association 
yards,  and  moved  them  over  to  the  Frisco  yards,  or  yards  of 
other  railroad  companies,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, that  the  yards  of  these  other  railroad  companies,  were  ad- 
jacent to  the  yards  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association,  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Can  you  conceive  of  any  other  way  those  cars 
could  be  delivered  to  another  track,  unless  they  were  adjacent 
tracks'? 

Mr.  Smith :     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  consider  the  work  you  are  doing,  tak- 
ing these  cars  and  moving  them  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  on 
the  main  track,  from  the  yards  of  one  company  to  another  com- 
pany, or  between  different  yards  of  the  same  company,  transfer 
work? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir;  strictly  transfer  work. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Your  railroad  company,  I  understand,  does 
not  consider  that  they  have  any  transfer  service? 

Mr.  Smith:     No,  I  never  heard  them  admit  that  they  had. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Have  you  ever  heard  anybody  say  that  they 
did  not  have? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  heard  the  general  manager  personally  say 
that  they  had  no  transfer  jobs  there. 

Mr.  Phillips:     No  transfer  jobs  on  the  Terminal  Railroad? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Now,  they  operate  some  trains  there  of  100 
cars,  more  or  less,  do  they  not,  with  a  caboose  attached,  and 
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the  air  coupled  all  the  way  throug^h,  and  an  engine  weighing 
200,(K)0  pounds  on  drivers  pulling  that  train? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  sir.  Out  of  what  is  known  as  the  Madi- 
son yard  to  the  Illinois  Transfer  Belt. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Over  to  Dupo? 

Mr.  Smith:     To  Dui)o. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Or  from  Dupo? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillit)s:  Xotwithstan-ding  the  fact  that  that  railroad 
operates  trains  of  that  character,  the  general  manager  holds 
that  they  have  no  transfer  service! 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Would  it  be  possible  that  because  some  other 
railroads  have  paid  to  their  engineers  and  firemen,  road  rates 
of  pay  for  transfer  service,  that  your  company  might  object  to 
the  use  of  that  term  for  fear  that  it  might  be  the  means  of 
increasing  the  pay  of  engineei-s  and  firemen  handling  those 
long  freight  trains? 

Mr,  Smith:     That  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Phillips:     That  is  what  the  men  feel? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  When  the  larger  engines  were  introduced, 
that  is,  the  size  of  engines  increased,  the  new  engines  were  larger 
by  several  thousand  pounds  on  the  drivers — thirty  or  forty  or 
fifty^  thousand  pounds  or  more — did  they  then  haul  more  cars 
than  they  did  with  the  smaller  engines? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  So  that  the  tonnage  has,  in  fact,  increased! 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sin 

Mr.  Phillips:  Although  no  tonnage  rating  is  shown,  there 
are  more  cars  being  moved  by  one  engine  than  before? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     I  think  that  is  all. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  is  the  distance  of  this  run,  Mr.  Smith, 
that  you  speak  of,  sometimes  running  a  train  of  one  hundred 
cars,  with  a  caboose  on  it? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  would  be  from  Dupo,  Illinois,  to  the 
Madison  yards,  about  eleven  miles. 
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Mr.  Sheean:    About  eleven  miles? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:    And  there  is  a  yard  at  Dupo? 

Mr.  Smith:     That  is  the  Iron  Mountain  yards  at  Dupo. 

Mr.  Sheean:    And  at  Madison  are  there  yards? 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  the  general  yard  of  the  Merchants' 
District  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  the  longest  run  is  this,  something 
less  than  eleven  miles? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  would  not  say  legs.  If  anything,  I  would 
say  above  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  it  is  about  eleven  miles — between  ten 
and  eleven,  probably — something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  a  run  made  every  day,  twice  a  day? 

Mr.  Smith:  They  have  what  they  call  the  long  and  short 
belt,  the  regular  runs,  and  each  of  those  belt  runs  are  made  twice 
a  day  and  probably  four  times  a  day.  I  think  that  they  were 
making  the  long  belt  run — each  crew  was  making  the  long  belt 
run  twice  on  a  shift — twice  within  a  twelve-hour  shift. 

Mr.  Sheean :  A  tWelve-hour  shift  and  on  the  long  belt  run, 
if  they  made  the  two  round  trips  of  forty  miles  all  told,  that  was 
the  extreme  length  of  service,  was  it? 

Mr.  Smith:  It  would  be  over  forty  miles — it  would  be 
forty-four  or  forty-eight  miles — forty-five  miles,  say. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  twelve  hours '  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith:     In  twelve  hours'  time,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  take  it,  during  the  twelve  hours,  they  must 
have  been  doing  something  more  than  running  the  forty-eight 
miles  ? 

Yes,  sir. 
And  that  included  switching  at  both  these 
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Yes,  sir. 
First  making  up  the  train  in  one  yard  and 
then  taking  it  over  to  another  yard. 

Mr.  Smith:  At  Madison  it  is  all  one  general  yard,  and  it 
would  be  just  simply  by  getting  the  cars  off  different  tracks  and 
making  up  their  train,  and  also  some  of  that  time  would  be  con- 
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It  goes  down  to  what  they  call  Valley  Junc- 


suinecl  ill  getting  the  supplies  on  the  engine  and  getting  the 
engine  into  and  out  of  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What   is   the   shorter    belt    run    that    vou 
spoke  off 

Mr.  Sniitli : 
tion. 

Mr.  Sheean : 

Mr.  Smith: 

Mr.  Sheean : 

Mr.  Smith: 

Mr.  Sheean: 


What  is  that  distance? 
That  is  about  five  miles  from  Madison. 
Five  miles? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  the  work  there  is  much  the  same,  that  is, 
making  up  a  train  in  one  yard  and  taking  it  down  and  delivering 
it  to  another  yard? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  sir;  and  the  short  belt  has  more  switch- 
ing, en  route,  to  do  than  the  long  belt. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  on  the  five-mile  run,  in  addition  to 
the  transfer  from  one  to  the  other  vard,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
intermediate  switching? 

Mr.  Smith :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Are  both  of  those  trains  run  with  cabooses? 

Mr,  Smith:  Yes,  sir.  I  know  the  long  belt  is,  and  I  am 
pretty  sure  the  short  belt  is,  also. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  putting  out  the  supplies  of  this  oil 
that  you  speak  of,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  just  what  you 
mean,  how  much  oil  a  fireman  physically  puts  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  run. 

Mr.  Smith :  Well,  it  is  dependent  on  how  his  stock  of  sup- 
ply is.  If  all  the  cans  are  empty,  he  will  put  on  about  four  pints 
of  valve  oil  and  about  four  pints  of  engine  oil,  and  if  he  had  an 
oil  burning  headlight  it  would  be  sixteen  pints  of  headlight  oil, 
and  six  pints  of  signal  oil  for  his  lamps. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  assuming  that  he  finds  it  all  empty? 

Mr.  Smith:     That  is,  assuming — 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  his  obligation  as  to  all  of  this  is  to  first 
inspect  to  see  that  he  has  enough  to  complete  a  twelve-hour 
shift? 

Mr.  Smith:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  if  he  has  not,  to  replenish  it.  Now, 
when  all  these  quantities  are  supplied  in  the  quantities  you  have 
spoken  of,  how  long  will  that  supply  an  engine? 
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Mr.  Smith :     A  supply  like  that  is  supposed  to  last  48  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean :     48  hours  f 

Mr,  Smith:     By  the  company's  rules. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  to  do  the  things  that  you  have  spoken 
of  now  would  have  to  be  done  once  every  48  hours  if  the  engine 
was  running  constantly,  or  one  out  of  every  four  shifts  would 
catch  the  work  you  have  described  now  with  reference  to  the  oil? 

Mr.  Smith :  No,  it  is  a  daily  requirement,  a  necessity  that 
the  men  go  and  oil,  and  that  quantity  of  oil  I  speak  of  is  a  double 
supply  than  what  is  allowed.  If  we  find  on  an  engine  a  twelve- 
hour  supply,  we  would  draw  another  24-hour  supply,  which 
would  be  about  half  the  quantity  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  that  case,  if  you  found  a  12-hour 
supply  and  drew  a  24-hour  supply,  the  man  who  took  the  engine 
from  you,  upon  inspecting  it,  would  find  that  there  was  no  oil  to 
be  put  on  it  for  his  shift? 

Mr.  Smith :  No  oil,  no,  sir.  But  it  often  happens  that  they 
may  have  enough  of  one  oil  and  be  out  of  another  grade  of  oil. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  these  passenger  trains  that  you  have 
described  as  running  in  and  out,  313  of  them  a  day, 

Mr.  Smith :     330, 1  think  I  said. 

Mr.  Sheean:  330  per  day.  Do  you  know  what  the  fire- 
man's rate  per  hour — passenger  rate,  is  on  those  trains? 

Mr.  Smith:  A  great  manj^  of  those  trains  are  handled  by 
the  regular  road  crews,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  passenger 
rates  that  are  paid  on  those  roads  now  to  state. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  what  is  the  reason,  in  your  judgment, 
why  a  fireman  working  for  your  road  should  receive  through 
freight  rates  on  those,  while  the  fireman  for  the  road  on  passen- 
ger trains  should  be  paid  on  passenger  fireman's  rates? 

Mr.  Smith :  Well,  as  I  stated,  that  passenger  transfer  work 
only  lasts  about  three  hours.  Then  the  balance  of  the  twelve 
hours  the  train  crews  are  used  in  freight  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  and  of  the  nine  or  twelve  hours  on 
freight  service  perhaps  a  half  or  perhaps  three-quarters  is  in 
switching  service,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  would  say  about  a  half  of  that  twelve  hours 
was  used  in  passenger  and  the  other  half  was  used  in  transfer 
and  switch  service. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  of  the  part  that  is  in  freight  service, 
part  is  transfer  and  part  switching,  on  all  of  the  runs? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  do  not  think  it  is  feasible,  do  you,  in 
the  operation  of  that  railroad  down  there,  to  keep  track  of  one 
rate  while  you  are  handling  a  passenger  train  and  another  while 
you  are  doing  transfer  work,  and  another  while  you  are  doing 
switching,  and  charge  three  different  rates  to  the  man  during 
his  twelve  hour  shift? 

Mr.  Smitli :  It  would  be  more  feasible  for  the  railroads  to 
do  it.  They  would  have  the  figures  and  the  time,  and  so  forth; 
but  it  would  be  hard  for  the  man. 

Mr.  Sheean:  To  keep  track  of  just  how  much  time  was 
switching? 

Mr.  Smith:  An  engineer  would  have  to  be  looking  at  his 
watch  and  figuring  most  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  way  that  this  railroad  is  run,  all  the 
time  that  you  have  been  there,  is  that  part  of  the  time  the  engi- 
neer would  be  switching,  part  of  the  time  taking  from  one  yard 
to  another,  possibly,  on  the  same  day,  handling  coaches  and 
passenger  trains  part  of  the  time,  and  freight  trains  part  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  has  always  been  the  operation  there? 

Mr.  Smith:     As  long  as  I  have  known;  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Anything  further,  Mr.  Phillips? 

Mr.  Phillips:     No;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Call  your  next  witness. 

G.  W.  MINTON  w^as  called  as  a  witness  and,  Having  been 
first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Phillips:  State  your  name,  please,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence ? 

Mr.  Minton:  G.  W.  Minton,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Mr.  Phillips:  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Minton:  Locomotive  fireman. 

Mr.  Phillips:  By  what  railroad  are  you  employed? 
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Mr.  Minton:     Texas  &  Pacific. 

Mr.  Phillips:     In  what  branch  of  service? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yard  service. 

Mr.  Phillips:     At  Fort  Worth,  Texas? 

Mr.  Minton:     At  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Mr.  Minton,  have  you  heard  the  testimony 
of  the  firemen  who  have  preceded  you  as  witnesses  today? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Are  the  duties  of  a  yard  fireman  at  Fort 
Worth  similar  to  the  duties  described  by  the  preceding  wit- 
nesses? 

Mr.  Minton:     Well,  it  is  practically  the  same;  yes. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  have  preparatory  work  to  do,  Mr. 
Minton? 

Mr.  Minton:  Well,  we  are  supposed  to;  that  is  the  com- 
pany's rule,  that  we  have  preparatory  work  to  do,  but  in  each 
instance  we  cannot  follow  that  up,  for  this  reason:  Ten  hours 
or  less  constitute  a  day's  work.  But  we  have  a  number  of  jobs 
that  work  regularly  eleven  hours  each  day,  you  understand,  and 
so  the  engine  is  ready  when  the  crew  relieves  the  other.  Then 
the  engine  is  ready  for  the  other  crew  to  go  right  on  and  pro- 
ceed to  work.    In  fact,  the  engine  is  kept  in  shape  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  the  supplies,  then,  are  placed  on  and  at 
a  convenient  time  ? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  the  engine  is  always  in  a  prepared  con- 
dition; that  is,  the  fire  is  never  permitted  to  die  down,  and  when 
the  lubricator  is  empty  it  is  refilled  by  the  engineer  or  fireman 
out  in  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     How  many  hours  do  you  work  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Minton:  Well,  I  will  average  ten  hours  and  three- 
quarters,  I  suppose,  would  be  a  very  fair  average ;  almost  every 
dav  I  work  an  hour's  overtime. 

Mr.  Phillips  :     For  which  you  are  paid? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  That  is,  you  are  on  a  ten-hour  basis,  and 
you  draw  eleven  hours'  pay  for  each  day? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :     Do  you  work  days  or  nights  ? 
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Mr.  Mintoii :     I  work  days. 

Mr.  Pliillips  :     Do  you  also  hnve  night  service  in  that  yard? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  About  how  many  men  are  employed  in  that 
yard  by  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway? 

Mr.  Minton:     You  mean  as  firemen? 

Mr.  Phillips  :     As  firemen. 

Mr.  Minton :  I  believe  we  have  thirty-nine  on  the  yard 
firemen's  seniority  list;  there  are  that  many  that  retain  their 
seniority  at  that  terminal,  but  there  are  a  few,  I  judge  some  five 
or  six,  that  are  cut  oif  the  board  now  and  are  temporarily  out  of 
service. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Are  about  an  equal  number  of  these  men 
worked  davs  and  nights? 

Mr.  Minton :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  That  is,  about  as  many  work  in  the  day  time 
as  in  the  night  time? 

Mr.  Minton :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  Do  the  older  men  prefer  the  day  jobs  or  the 
night  jobs? 

Mr.  Minton :     The  older  men  prefer  the  day  jobs. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Are  the  hours  of  service  about  the  same 
length? 

Mr.  Minton :     Practically  so,  not  much  difference,  or  none. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  So  that  the  earnings  of  the  firemen  are  about 
the  same  on  a  day  job  as  on  a  night  job? 

Mr.  Minton :     Yes,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  one. 

Mr.  Phillips  :     What  one  is  that? 

Mr.  Minton:  We  have  one  job  that  is  called  the  belt  job, 
that  they  make  a  good  deal  of  overtime  on,  that  job;  they  go  to 
work  at  5 :30  in  the  evening  and  get  through  at  6 :80,  7  :30,  or 
anywhere  along  there,  in  the  moi-ning,  that  they  can. 

Mr.  Phillips :  You  say  it  is  called  a  belt  job ;  do  you  mean 
a  transfer  job? 

Mr.  Minton:  That  is  the  service  they  perform,  I  believe. 
It  is  the  transfer  from  the  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  the 
I.  &  G.  N.,  to  the  Ft.  AVorth  Belt  Railway,  at  S^^;i|t's  and  Ar- 
mour's plants,  and  the  Cotton  Belt.  -^ 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  that  job  works  more  hours  than  the 
other  jobs. 
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Mr.  Mintoii :     It  makes  more  overtime. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Is  the  rate  of  pay  of  that  job  the  same  as 
for  the  transfer  or  yard  job? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Phillips  :     How  does  the  work  compare  on  the  two  jobs? 

Mr.  Minton:  Well,  it  is  a  good  deal  heavier;  that  is,  it 
requires  more  coal  to  handle  that  job  than  it  does  on  a  regular 
job,  switching  in  the  yard. 

Mr.  Phillips :     Is  the  responsibility  greater,  do  you  tliink  1 

Mr.  Minton :  Well,  yes,  I  think  so,  because  you  have  to  go 
over  the  joint  track,  the  main  line,  and  I  believe  it  is  recorded 
as  being  the  busiest  piece  of  track  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Phillips:     In  the  state  of  Texas! 

Mr.  Minton:  Yes,  sir,  over  that  little  piece  of  joint  track 
there. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Is  a  fireman  required  to  carry  a  standard 
watch  ^ 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     And  have  it  inspected  at  regular  intervals"? 

Mr.  Minton  ;     Twice  each  month. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And,  so  he  must  have  the  correct  time  and 
must  understand  the  movement  of  trains  in  case  of  necessity*? 

Mr.  Minton:  Yes,  sir,  and  familiarize  himself  with  the  time 
card. 

Mr.  Phillips :  You  understand  the  firemen  receive  the  same 
rate  of  pay  on  this  Belt  job  as  is  paid  for  the  yard  service? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     What  is  the  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Minton :     Twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Phillips :     The  same  days  and  nights  ? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  pay  is  for 
switchmen  working  in  the  same  yard? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  What  is  the  rate  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day 
of  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Minton :  The  rate  of  pay  for  the  helper  is  35  cents 
for  day  work  and  37  cents  for  night  work.  The  foreman,  or  con- 
ductor; he  is  called  a  foreman  tliere,  is  40  cents,  I  believe,  for 
day  work — 38  and  40  cents. 
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Mr.  Phillips:     38  cents  for  days  and  40  cents  for  nights? 

Mr.  Minton  :     38  cents  for  days  and  40  cents  for  nights. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Then,  the  day  helpers  get  10  cents  an  hour 
more  than  the  firemen  on  the  switch  engine? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     And  the  fireman  gets  12  cents  an  hour  more? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir,  more  than  the  day  fireman. 

Mr.  Phillips :  More  than  the  day  fireman  or  the  night  fire- 
man? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Y'^onr  day  firemen  and  night  firemen  get  just 
the  same,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Minton:  Y'es,  sir;  but  the  night  helper  gets  two  cents 
an  hour  more  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Phillips :  That  would  be  12  cents  an  hour  more  than 
the  day  or  night  fireman? 

Mr.  Minton:     Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Y^ou  do  not  think  that  is  too  nnich  money  for 
a  man  switching  box  cars,  do  you? 

Mr.  Minton :     No,  I  believe  they  earn  it. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  think  the  fireman  is  getting  enough 
pay  at  25  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Minton :     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Have  you  any  reason  to  think,  or  do  you 
know  why  the  wages  of  switch  engine  firemen  are  so  compara- 
tively low? 

Mr.  Minton :  Well,  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  rate 
increased  there.  And,  you  know^,  a  good  many  years  ago,  while 
I  have  not  been  in  service  long  enough  to  know  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  but  a  good  many  years  ago  those  men  were 
classed  as  apprentices;  it  seemed  that  they  were  just  performing 
this  service  temporarily,  and  were  looking  for  something  better 
in  the  very  near  future;  but  those  conditions  have  changed  now, 
and  a  man  that  is  working  there  now  is  working  for  a  living. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  day  that  you 
speak  of,  whether  it  w^as  five  years  ago,  ten  years  ago  or  twenty 
years  ago,  these  apprentice  firemen  were  boys,  fifteen,  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  old,  often  youths  of  very  young  age? 

Mr.  Minton :  A  good  many  years  ago  those  conditions  pre- 
vaiWl,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Phillips:  The  engines  were  smaller  and  the  work 
lighter  then  than  now? 

Mr.  Minton :     Yes,  sir,  a  great  deal  smaller. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  laws  of  some  states, 
at  least,  and  the  rules  of  many  railroad  companies  require  and 
provide  that  no  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall 
be  employed  in  train  and  engine  service? 

Mr.  Minton :  That  is  the  rule  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  I  believe  a  state  law  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Phillips:  So  that, there  are  no  apprentices  serving  as 
switch  engine  firemen  now? 

Mr.  Minton:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Have  you  any  bright  prospects  in  the  future 
as  to  promotion  or  some  better  job? 

Mr.  Minton:  There  is  no  promotion  from  the  position  of 
yard  fireman  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  no  road  service  open  to  you  by  seniority 
choice? 

Mr.  Minton:     No. 

Mr.  Phillips :  So  that  you  are  simply  a  laborer  or  working 
man,  firing  a  switch  engine  for  a  livelihood? 

Mr.  Minton :     Yes,  sir,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  find  our  wages  as  switch  engine  fire- 
man, permit  you  to  support  your  family  in  luxury? 

Mr.  Minton :     No,  sir ;  not  in  luxury. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Does  it  keep  you  working  pretty  steadily  to 
support  your  family  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an  hour,  and  working 
ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Minton :  Yes,  sir ;  I  try  to  work  all  the  overtime  I  can 
in  order  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Phillips :  If  a  fireman  worked  longer  hours,  like  on 
the  belt  job  you  spoke  of,  or  any  job,  even  though  the  hours  were 
longer  and  harder,  would  you  take  that  job  in  preference,  in 
order  to  make  additional  money? 

Mr.  Minton:  I  did  do  it  from  February  23rd  until  June 
13th,  I  believe ;  one  of  those  belt  jobs  was  open,  and  I  went  and 
I  took  the  job  and  exercised  my  seniority,  in  order  to  make  more 
money.  The  job  was  paying  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  a 
night,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Phillips :     And  you  were  willing  to  take  that  night  work 
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with  its  disagreeable  features,  and  work  the  additional  hours  in 
order  to  make  the  tifty  or  seventy-five  cents  additional  each  day, 
in  wages,  were  you? 

Mr.  Minton:  Yes,  sir;  I  was  almost  comix-Ued  to;  I  was 
not  making  money  enough;  I  was  getting  behind. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  iind  that  there  has  been  any  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Minton :  Yes,  sir,  there  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  Texas. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Recently? 

Mr.  Minton :     In  the  grocery  line. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Is  that  recent,  or  has  it  existed  for  several 
years  back? 

Mr.  Minton:  Well,  it  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  two  years  I  will  say,  anyway.  No,  my  expenses 
at  the  present  time  are  not  any  more  than  they  were  five  or  six 
years  ago,  because  I  was  living  up  to  all  I  made  then,  and  I  had 
to  cut  down  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Phillips:  That  is,  you  have  to  deprive  yourself  and 
forego  some  of  the  things  you  had  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Minton :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Because  your  earnings  would  not  permit  you 
to  purchase  them,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Minton  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Philli])s  :  There  has  been  quite  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  last  two  or  three  or  four  years,  in  your  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Minton:  Yes,  sir,  there  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Phillips :     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  Ft.  AVorth  Belt  that  you  si)eak  of,  that 
is  one  of  the  parties  to  this  movement.  I  wish  you  would  tell 
us  just  what  that  line  is,  how  many  miles  it  has. 

Mr.  Minton :  I  believe  the  time  card  gives  that  as  3  7/16, 
or  11/16,  or  something  like  that;  I  would  not  be  just  positive, 
but  it  is  almost  four  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  is  it  a  belt  line  which  goes  around  any 
city  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Minton :     No,  sir,  it  is  a  piece  of  track  that  goes  from 
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Ft.  Worth  to  Whitesboro  and  Barnum  and  Texarkana ;  it  is  what 
is  called  the  Trans-Continental  Division  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
Eailway,  and  this  is  about  four  miles,  or  3  7/16,  or  whatever  it 
is,  I  disremember  just  what  the  time  card  gives ;  but  from  Ft. 
Worth  there  is  a  place  called  Belt  Junction,  a  little  day  and 
night  telegi-aph  office  and  a  yard  there — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  that  is  the  busy  little  piece  of  track 
you  spoke  of  here,  is  it? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir;  between — 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  1  meant  was,  Mr.  Minton,  was  this 
sei>arate  railway  here,  known  as  the  Ft.  Worth  Belt  Railway — 
I  think  you  said  it  supplied  some  of  the  packing  houses  there. 

Mr.  Minton:  Yes,  sir,  the  Texas  &  Pacific  deliver  all  the 
stuff  that  comes  in  on  their  incoming  trains  off  the  1.  &  G.  N. 
and  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  from  their  three  directions ;  tliey  get 
hold  of  that,  that  is  billed  for  Belt  Junction,  or  the  packing- 
houses, or  the  Cotton  Belt ;  their  yard  is  over  there,  and  tliey  get 
hold  of  that  stuff  and  deliver  it  out  to  that  Belt  Junction. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  from  the  Belt  Junction,  what  is  this  Ft. 
Worth  Belt  Railway! 

Mr.  Minton:  That^is  a  terminal  railway,  1  believe,  tliat 
has  not  any  mileage  except  right  around  the  packing  houses  and 
yards,  and  the  connection  with  the  Cotton  Belt  and  Rock  Island, 
and  some  of  those. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  is  purely  industrial  there,  is  it? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  is  not,  in  fact,  a  belt  line  that  runs  around 
the  city  ? 

Mr.  Minton :     No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  Ft.  Worth  Belt  Rail- 
way. 

Mr.  Minton :     The  Ft.  Worth  Belt  Railway,  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  the  name  of  it,  and  the  suggestion 
here  is  that  all  belt  railways  shall  pay  through  freight  rates. 
Is  there  anything  done  on  this  belt  railway  except  purely  switch- 
ing operations! 

Mr.  Minton :  Their  distance  is  something  like  two  or  three 
miles  out  to  this  junction  of  the  Trans-Continenta!  Division 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  down  to  the  packing  houses. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  so-called  Belt  Railway  connects  with 
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the  Trans-Coiitinoiital  Line  two  or  three  miles  away  from  the 
packing  houses? 

Mr.  Minton  :     Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Sheean:  And  at  that  junction  this  so-called  Belt  Line 
takes  the  cars  and  does  the  industrial  switching  at  the  packing 
houses? 

Mr,  Minton:     Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Slieonii :  And  tlicii-  entire  through  freight  haul,  if  they 
haul  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  their  entire  svstem,  would  be 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles? 

Mr.  Minton:  I  believe  that  is  about  as  far  a  distance  as 
they  have.  I  never  was  ov<m-  the  road  mvself  down  there,  but 
it  is  something  like  that. 

Mr,  Sheean  :  Do  vou  see  anv  real  difference,  ))ecause  that  is 
called  a  belt  railway,  as  to  the  rate  that  ought  to  be  paid  on 
that  line,  through  freight,  because  it  is  named  a  belt  railway, 
from  what  you  would  pay  on  a  switch  line  that  was  two  or  three 
miles  in  length? 

Mr,  Minton:  1  never  was  emj)loyed  by  the  Belt  there,  and 
never  was  over  their  track,  and  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
physical  conditions  of  it.  I  could  not  say  under  what  condi- 
tions they  work,  even. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  do  know,  Mr.  Minton,  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  so-called  road  is  about  two  or  three  miles? 

Mr.  Minton:  Two  or  three  miles,  something  like  that.  That 
is,  from  the  point  where  they  leave  their  packing  house  to  deliver 
their  stutf  to  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  or  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  or  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  They  also  deliver 
to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 

Mr,  Sheean :  When  you  were  on  this  transfer  work,  I  think 
you  said  that  was  one  that  started  at  5:30  in  the  evening,  and 
you  might  get  off  at  6  or  6:30  or  7  or  7:30? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  time  you  would  be  engaged  in  that  work 
would  be  dependent  entirely  upon  what  work  there  was  to  do 
there,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Minton:  Yes,  sir;  it  would  depend  upon  the  stuff  that 
came  in  to  be  delivered  to  the  Belt. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  varied  from  dav  to  day? 

Mr.  Minton:     Well,  we  had  a  train  in  from  the  Texas  & 
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Pacilic,  from  the  west,  soiiiethiiig  like  5  o'clock,  between  4  and 
5  o'clock,  and  if  it  got  right  in  on  time,  why,  we  would  make  an 
hour's  overtime  delivering  that  stock.  It  was  a  stock  express. 
And  we  were  sure  of  an  hour's  overtime  delivering  that  stock 
every  morning.  And  sometimes  it  would  be  late,  and  it  would 
come  in  just  a  little  bit  before  the  day  job  would  come  to  work, 
and,  why,  we  would  take  it  and  go  on  out  with  it. 

Mr.  Slieean:     And  of  course  the  length  of  time  that  you  • 
would  be  called  upon  putting  in  that  work  would  be  dependent 
upon  whether  the  train  got  in  on  time  or  any  difficulties  you 
might  meet  with? 

Mr.  Minton:  Yes,  sir.  We  would  get  a  detailed  line-up 
as  to  just  when  that  train  was  going  to  get  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  make  your  an'angements  accordingly? 

Mr.  Minton:  Yes,  sir.  If  it  got  there  at  6:30,  we  would  not 
deliver  the  stuff;  we  would  let  the  day  crew  do  it.  We  would 
turn  in.  If  we  found  out  it  was  going  to  get  there  at  6:30  we 
would  turn  in  at  5:30;  but  that  was  hardly  ever  the  case. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  the  men  in 
switching  service  have  no  road  senioritj^?  . 

Mr.  Minton:     No,  sir.  .  .        .  ■, 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  have  seniority  as  to  running  en- 
gines— are  you  promoted  to  road  engines  there? 

Mr.  Minton:  No,  sir,  not  from  yaa^d  service  or  terminal 
service;  there  is  no  promotion  whatever. 

Mr.  Sheean :     So,  when  anyone  enters  the  service  firing  a  * 
switch  engine,  he  knows  the  limitations  of  promotion  are'  in  that 
service  just  the  firing  of  a  switch  engine? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir.    Once  in  a  while  some  man  will  go  ' 
from  firing  a  switch  engine  to  firing  an  engine  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Of  course,  when  he  starts  in  upon  the  road  his 
seniority  as  a  fireman  and  hopes  for  promotion  date  from  that 
time? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir,  the  possibilities  do. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  question  of  where  seniority  extends, 
whether  it  covers  yards  or  whether  or  not  yards  shall  be  one  step 
in  road  service  or  not,  is  dependent  upon  an  agreement  between 
the  men  and  the  road  on  each  particulai^road? 

Mr.  Minton:     I  didn't  just  get  that,  I  don't  believe. 
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Mr.  Slieeaii:  Well,  it  is  a  i)art  of  the  schedule,  isn't  it,  on 
the  Texas  &  Paeitie,  Mr.  Mintoii,  tiiat  switeh  engineers  are — 

Mr.  Minton  :  Are  promoted  to  the  ])ositi()u  of  road  engi- 
neers ? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes,  and  firemen,  in  case  they  can  qualify. 

Mr.  Minton :  P^iremen  are  ])romoted  to  the  position  of  road 
firemen,  yes,  sir.  Road  firemen  are  ])romoted  to  the  position  of 
road  engineers.  They  promote  the  oldest  men  to  road  sei-vice  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  as  to  where  the  seniority  rights  shall 
e.xtend,  what  they  shalb cover,  whether  limited  to  road  service,  or 
covering  ))oth  road  and  switching  service,  depends  upon  the 
agreement  made  between  the  men  and  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Minton:  Well,  we  generally  get  the  best  we  can  along 
those  lines. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  whole  matter  of  seniority  is  covered  by 
agreement,  isn't  itf 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir,  between  the  company  and  the  men. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  different  roads — the  employes  on  differ- 
ent roads  have  different  provisions  concerning  seniority,  as  to 
how  wide  they  shall  extend,  what  territory  they  shall  cover  t 

Mr.  Minton :  The  other  roads  I  don 't  know  about.  I  only 
know  that  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  the  time  you  entered  their  em})loy  there 
and  went  to  work  as  a  fireman  in  the  yard,  you  knew  you  would 
have  no  road  rights? 

Mr.  Minton :  Well,  I  thought  I  would  fire  a  yard  engine  a 
while  and  then  I  would  go  on  the  road,  after  I  gained  some 
experience,  but  I  found  out  promotion  was  so  slow  on  the  road, 
I  decided  I  would  stay  in  the  yard. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  have  you  been  firing  there  in  the 
yard  ? 

Mr.  Minton :     I  believe  it  is  about  eight  years. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  have  lived  there  at  Fort  Worth  all 
the  time? 

•  Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  That  practice  of  starting  in  and  getting  some 
experience  in  the  yard  and  again  taking  up  firing  on  the  road  is 
not  an  imusual  practice? 

Mr.  Minton:     Well,  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  at  that  terminal 
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— ^I  don't  know  whether  a  man's  experience  in  the  yard  would 
help  him  a  great  deal  or  not.  If  he  is  a  good  fireman,  why,  he 
is  a  good  fireman. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  transfer  run  you  have  described  there  is 
the  only  transfer  that  the  Texas  &  Pacific  has,  is  it? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir.     One  days  and  one  nights. 

Mr.  Sheean:     One  days  and  one  nights'? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  all  to  this  Belt  Junction? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir,  it  is  all  to  the  Belt  Junction. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  Mr.  Minton,  did  I  understand  you  to  say,  that 
this  was  the  only  transfer  job  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  had, 
or  do  you  mean  the  only  one  at  Fort  Worth? 

Mr.  Minton :  That  is  the  only  one  they  have  at  Fort  Worth. 
That  is  what  the  company  calls  a  transfer  job. 

Mr.  Phillips:     But  it  pays  yard  rates? 

Mr.  Minton :     Yes,  sir,  it  pays  yard  rates. 

Mr.  Sheean:  With  regard  to  this  seniority  proposition,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  committees  of  your  Brotherhood  have  tried 
hard,  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway,  to  get  better  conditions 
for  vard  firemen? 

Mr.  Minton:  Yes,  sir.  We  made  an  issue  of  it,  or  were 
about  to,  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  a  few  years  ago,  in  order  to 
get  the  yard  firemen 's  rights  extended  over  the  division,  as  estab- 
lished for  the  road  men.  We  have  one  division  of  74  miles, 
the  Fort  Worth-Baird  subdivision,  and  the  men  in  the  Fort 
Worth  yard  didn't  have  seniority  there,  and  it  came  about  that 
some  of  our  men  would  be  cut  off  of  or  knocked  out  of  a  regailar 
job  there,  and  there  would  be  men  at  Mingus  that  would  be 
younger  in  the  service  than  what  we  were,  and  we  would  not  be 
permitted  to  go  there  and  exercise  seniority.  That  rule  is 
changed. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Was  that  quite  recent,  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years? 

Mr.  Minton :  Yes,  sir,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Prior  to  that  time  wasn't  considerable  diffi- 
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m  gettmg  viy  jreoguHim  at  all  for  tlie  yard 
aim? 

Mr.  MialiM:    Y<>=^  sir. 

Mr.  FUDD^ps:     T        -lii-  rv-^TiLiin.C't  o:  y*rvi  ttrem-en's  «ftMtt- 
i*s:  -  -  •?$  it? 

llr.  Mntos:     X 

llr.  FUl^is:    XJ^^Ki  -  .1  „"--  :.   say  about  it* 

Mr.  ^Eatibimz    We  ^  'aan. 

Mr.  Pim^:    A»i  ~~  l-'^^^J  •^-^  :  '  T«galaiiaiia 
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Mr.  IGakcjsLz    Yes«  sir. 

Mr.  PUEib:    Isn't  tkat  so  vitk  all  smicwitT  resnlatiaasf 

Mr.  MiHliHr    Yes.  snr,  it  is  witk  a& 

Mr.  B¥isar    Yoa  said  that  tkis  di^pate  aboat  aoi:       - 
the  ligidts,  was  as  to  wkethcA-  jnm  dhoald  liartt  _■    ^ 
ELktciifcJ  to  other  yards  <m  tot  dhriaoii? 

Mr.lGaiim:    Oa  the  same  sabArisioii.  yerSw  ^. 

Mr.  BrraK:     It  ^d  ant  iadade  a  r««|a«^  tn  hst^rt^'  ttBe  yard 
i^ftis  exteadtd  to  toad  scvrire.  fid  it? 

Mr.  Mnioa:    Xo  sir. 

Mr.  Byraai:    Woald  yoa  fike  to  ka^e  yoar  seniority  i^^ts 


Mr.  Mnfcoa:    Not  at  tke  preseat  tinie.    The  |»««Datian  is 
too  slow.    A  saa  has  to  wiwfc  too  hngr  on  tlie  road  firemm's 


Mr.  Byraai :  If  y%»ar  seflionty  of  ci^l  years  of  yard  sox- 
at  Foft  Worth  was  extinded  to  nnd  senrke.  woaldnt  that 
^ire  Toa  a  job  firiar  oa  the  road? 

Mr.  Mbrtoa:  I  jj^it  woald  get  a  re^alar  a^jaie.  Tliat  is. 
a«w.    !b  Ae  immamtr  I  woald  be  om  tbe  extra  board. 

Mr.  Byram:    Yoa  woald  preler  to  stay  in  the  yard  and  aot 


Mr.  Mlaloa:    Ycsy  str. 

Mr.Byras:    1^  is  that? 

MiLlGatoa:    Why dolpctrfcrtostay ia Aeyard? 

Mr.  Byram:    Why  do  yoa  pnfe'  to  stay  in  the  yard 
of  fakia^  yoar  lighis  ia  the  road  serrice? 

Mr.  IGafeoa:    The  ptmmtium  m  slow.    A  fellow  is  jast  fir* 
of  iinaaiiiioa  is  aboat  aD  I  eoald  ev^er  see  ia  it 
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The  road  work  is  some  harder  tL<r.    "^."^  yard  joo.  i:        -     bysical 
standjoint. 

Mr.  Byram:     Yon  prefer  t-    *       -.m  in  the  y  -  _ 

rate  rather  than  to  take  the  hig  te  in  the  r* 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes,  sir.  I  e^.-.  .rr^  my  priv„-r^-  :_-.-.     I 
guess  I  did.     Now.  I  might  never  have  gotten  an     ---  -^--'^^ 
to  go  on  the  road,  even  if  I  went  nj*  ther-  --^'^ry  da.-   . 
for  promotion- 
Mr.  Byram :     I  thongiit  you  said  yonr  seniority  ^ .  _.  -r 

vonr  anv  rights — 

Mr.  Minton:     It  doe*  not,  only  just  to  go  up  and 
application,  the  privilege  of  making  a  reqw^  to  tibe 
mechanic. 

Mr.  Byram :     And  then  if  you  starte<l  it  WA.-Tild  be  as  a  bcw 
man? 

Mr.  Minton :     Yes,  start  in  as  a  young  maa. 

Mr.  Byram:     And  lose  your  seniority  of  eight  years* 

Mr.  Minton :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  5yram :     Are  yon  eligible  to  promotioii  as  a  svilek  ^^ 

Xo,  sir. 

You  have  no  jtramation  privileges  at  all? 
Xo,  sir.  none  at  afl. 
Is  it  not  a  qvestioii  of  "safetv  first"  with 


sineer? 

Mr. 

MiTiton : 

Mr. 

Bvram: 

Mr. 

VintnTi ! 

Afr. 

vou* 

Phillips : 

Mr.  Minton :     About  going  on  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Phillips:  Yes,  sir.  If  you  went  on  the  road,  i:r. 
example,  and  relinquished  your  several  years  of  yard  li^xs, 
you  would  only  work  for  a  month  during  some  busy  season,  and 
then  be  out  of  work  derea  months  ? 

Mr.  Minton :    Yes,  sir,  that  would  l:«e  about  the  way  of  it 
When  I  entered  service  on  the  Texas  &  Paofie  as  a  fireaia] 
panic  hit  us  about  that  time,  the  1907  panie,  and  it  w»8 
years  before  they  re-aiq>k)yed  road  firenaeEL 

Mr.  Phillips :  Tti«i,  had  you,  at  that  time,  gone  into  the 
road  service  you  could  barely  hold  your  job  now.  and,  in  the 
summer  time,  when  the  work  is  dull,  you  would  be  an  extra  ifsaiiT 

Mr.  Minton :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     So  you  have  to  hang  on  to  what 
got,  in  self-preservation? 
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Mr.  Minton :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Does  the  seniority  of  the  road  service  extend 
to  the  yard  service :' 

•    Mr.  Minton  :     You  mean — • 

Mr.  Nagel:  I  mean,  suppose  your  seniority  in  the  yard 
service  was  extended  to  include  the  road  service,  would  it  not 
be  mutual,  and  the  seniority  in  the  road  service  then  apply  to 
the  yard  service  as  well? 

Mr.  Minton :     There  is  a  separate  seniority  list. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Yes,  1  know,  but  suppose  that  separation  were 
eliminated,  would  you  not  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  place  you 
now  liave  at  the  instance  of  some  engineer  or  fireman  on  the 
road  'i 

Mr.  Minton :     I  do  not  believe  I  just  get  that  meaning. 

Mr.  Nagel :  I  do  not  know  whether  1  have  the  right  im- 
pression or  not,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  wanted 
the  seniority  of  your  position, — of  the  firemen's  seniority  in  the 
yard,  to  extend  to  the  road? 

Mr.  Minton:  I  do. not  believe  I  made  that  statement,  that 
I  desired  our  seniority  to  extend  on  the  road, 

Mr.  Byram:  I  asked  the  question,  but  he  did  not  answer 
it  that  way.    He  did  not  answer  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Nagel :  But,  if  it  was  extended  to  include  the  road, 
then  would  not  the  men  on  the  road  now  have  the  same  right  to 
seniority  in  the  yard  service? 

Mr.  Minton:  If  that  condition  prevailed,  1  suppose  they 
would. 

Mr.  Nagel :  In  other  words,  you  would  lose  the  advantage 
of  the  present  position,  if  the  rule  were  extended  both  ways? 

Mr.  Minton:     Yes. 

(Witness  excused.) 

JOHN  W.  BANSER  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having 
been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Will  you  please  state  your  full  name  and 
place  of  residence? 

Mr.  Banser :     John  W.  Banser,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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What  is  your  occupation? 
Locomotive  fireman. 
By  what  company  are  you  employed? 
Chicago,  Western  Indiana  &  Belt  Railway 


Mr.  Phillips: 

Mr.  Banser: 

Mr.  Phillips: 

Mr.  Banser: 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Is  that  a  transfer  road  or  belt  line  road  ex- 
clusively ? 

Mr.  Banser:     Well,  we  have  transfer,  switching,  suburban 
and  belt  line. 

Mr.     Philli])s: 
service  ? 


You     operate     some     suburban     passenger 


Mr.  Banser: 
Mr.  Phillips: 
Mr.  Banser: 
Mr.  Phillips; 
Mr.  Banser: 
Mr.  Phillips: 


Yes,  sir. 

Some  transfer  service? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  some  regular  switching  service? 
Yes,  sir. 

Is  a  differential  made  in  the  rates  for  fire- 
men, as  between  transfer  service  and  ordinary  switching  service? 
Mr.  Banser:     Yes. 
Mr.  Phillips:     What  are  the  rates? 

Mr.  Banser:  25  cents  an  hour  in  yard  service,  31  cents  per 
hour  on  the  large  engines  in  transfer  service,  and  27^/^  cents 
an  hour  on  the  small  size  engines  in  transfer  service. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Then  you  have  more  classes  of  engines  than 
one? 

Mr.  Banser: 
Mr.  Phillips: 
Mr.  Banser: 
Mr.  Phillips; 
in  transfer  service? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     When  were  these  differentials  established? 
Mr.  Banser:     Why,  I  believe  in  1910. 

Mr.  Phillips:  The  differentials  now  in  effect  there,  as  be- 
tween yard  service  and  transfer  service,  were  established  in 
1910? 

Mr.  Banser:  That  is  2y^  cents  per  hour;  but  we  have  got 
larger  engines  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Philli])s:  The  larger  engines  have  come  in  since  then, 
have  thev? 


Yes,  sir. 

Do  they  all  pay  the  same  rate  in  yard  service? 
Yes. 
But  a  differential  as  between  the  two  engines 
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Mr.  Banser:  They  liave  been  coming  since  1910.  We  had 
some  in  1910,  and  got  more  since. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  then  the  rate  of  81  cents  per  hour  on 
these  engines  was  established  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Banser:  We  got  Siy^  cents  an  hour  from  the  movement 
in  1910,  and  they  took  some  away  from  us. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  do  you  mean  through  the  arbitration 
of  1910,  the  Firemen's  Arbitration,  a  rate  of  .S7i/^  cents  for  those 
engines  was  established? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Was  it  paid  on  those  engines? 

Mr.  Banser:     Paid  for  a  while. 
'      Mr.  Phillips:     For  a  period  of  a  year,  from  the  time  of 
the  award? 

Mr.  Banser:  I  believe  I  got  back  time  for  about  nine 
months. 

Mr.  Phillips:     And  then  a  lower  rate  was  put  in  effect? 

Mr.  Banser:  They  reduced  us  to  27  cents  an  hour — 27i/^ 
cents. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Then,  did  they  later  increase  that  rate  to 
31  cents  on  that  class  of  engines? 

Mr.  Banser:  Well,  when  the  men  put  it  to  an  issue  they 
did.     They  increased  it  to  31  cents. 

Mr.  Phillips:  But  they  did  not  put  it  back  to  the  371/2 
cents  an  hour  established  by  the  Arbitration? 

Mr.  Banser:  No,  we  considered  ourselves  lucky  getting 
what  we  did  get. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Have  you  worked  in  both  day  and  night 
yard  service,  Mr.  Banser? 

Ml".  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  find  the  conditions  any  different 
working  as  between  days  and  nights? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Which  is  preferable? 

Mr.  Banser:    Days. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Why  would  you  prefer  to  work  days? 

Mr.  Banser:  I  don't  consider  it  as  dangerous  to  work  days 
as  to  work  nights,  although  the  work  is  just  about  as  hard, 
outside  of  the  danger.      I  believe  I  am  taking  more  chances  in 
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my  life  by  night,  than  I  am  by  day,  and  I  liave  got  to  be  on 
the  lookout  more. 

Mr.  Phillips:  You  mean  it  is  harder  to  distinguish  signals, 
and  you  have  to  watch  more  closely  to  see  lantern  signals  than 
you  would  to  transmit  hand  signals'? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Phillips:  Have  you  worked  also  on  transfer  runs,  as 
between  day  and  night? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  find  the  same  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter in  transfer  service"? 

Mr.  Banser:  Yes,  sir,  I  find  it  hard  to  see.  That  is,  the 
transfer  we  have  got  is  verv  hard.  It  is  considered  the  hardest 
around  Chicago.  And,  after  the  fire  box  door  is  open  for  a 
while,  and  vou  look  into  the  fire,  vou  can  hardlv  see  for  a  few 
seconds  after  you  close  the  door. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  know  what  rate  is  paid  to  switchmen 
working  on  these  jobs,  either  yard  or  transfer? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     What  are  the  rates  paid  by  your  company? 

Mr.  Banser:  35  cents  days,  and  37  cents  nights,  for  the 
helpers,  and  38  and  40  cents  for  the  conductors,  or  foremen,  a 
differential  of  two  cents. 

Mr.  PhillijDs:  That  is  commonly  known  as  the  Chicago 
switching  rate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  these  big  engines  at  the  $3.75  rate, 
or  the  SlVo  cents  per  hour  rate  that  was  fixed  on  by  the  arbitra- 
tion award,  do  you  think  it  is  as  hard  for  a  fireman  to  fire  one  of 
those  engines  as  it  is  for  a  switchman  to  do  the  ordinary  job 
of  switching  he  is  required  to  do? 

Mr.  Banser:  Well,  I  consider  a  switchman's  work  hard 
enough.  I  believe  he  is  not  too  well  paid  for  what  he  does,  but 
a  fireman's  work  I  know  is  awful  hard  on  those  engines. 

Mr.  Phillips:     How  large  are  those  engines? 

Mr.  Banser:  Why,  they  range  from  190,000  pounds  on 
drivers  to  44,000  pounds  on  drivers. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  do  they  burn  considerably  more  coal  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours? 
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Mr.  Banser:  They  hiini  enough  to  make  you  work  itr<'tty 
hard. 

Mr.  Phillips:     How  maiiv  lioura  do  von  work  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Banser :  Oh,  we  have  no  regular  set  of  hours.  Hours 
from  eleven  hours  up.  If  we  get  in  eleven  hours  we  think  that 
is  an  awful  short  day. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  Do  you  work  irregularly  in  transfer  service? 
That  is,  are  the  crews  working  on  transfer  service  called  ir- 
regularly ? 

Mr.  Banser :  We  have  some  crews  that  go  out  at  a  certain 
time  every  morning.  Then  we  have  a  chain  gang  crew.  They 
go  out  and  come  in  whenever  the  com])any  sees  fit  to  call  them. 

Mr.  Phillips:     But  you  prefer  to  work  regular  hours? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Now,  with  this  differential  which  exists  in 
switchmen's  wages,  when  does  the  night  rate  applj'  and  when 
does  the  day  rate  apply? 

Mr.  Banser :  I  believe  it  is  between  6 :30  A.  M.  and  7  :30 
A.  M. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Going  to  work  outside  of  those  hours  would 
necessitate  payment  of  the  night  rate? 

Mr.  Banser:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  think  that  results  in  quite  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  going  to  work  within  those  hours,  and  there- 
fore working  regTilarly  ? 

Mr.  Banser:     The  maioritv  on  the  Belt  Railroad. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Then  the  differential  that  is  allowed,  is  not 
only  for  night  work,  but  it  is  also  \o  compensate  men  for  work- 
ing irregular  hours,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  And  if  they  go  to  work  outside  of  these  regu- 
lar lixed  hours,  even  though  they  might  work  in  the  daytime,  they 
are  paid  the  differential,  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
hours? 

Mr,  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml-.  Phillips:  Do  you  think  the  same  differential  should 
exist  with  engineers  and  firemen,  as  is  in  force  and  effect  for 
switchmen? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Would  you  prefer  night  work  to  day  work 
with  a  two  cents  an  hour  differential? 
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Mr.  Baiifeer  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  The  dift'ereiitial  would  have  to  be  bigger  than 
that  to  make  the  night  job  preferable? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  have  to  throw  any  switches  in  your 
yard,  in  going  to  and  from  your  work? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :     The  fireman  has  to  throw  the  switches  ? 

Mr.  Banser :     On  some  yard  jobs,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  About  how  many  switches  does  he  throw, 
ordinarily  ? 

Mr.  Banser :  Tf  we  take  an  engine  from  83rd  Street — that 
is  Auburn  Park, — to  South  Chicago,  we  must  throw  from  eight 
to  twelve  switches.    We  have  no  man  with  us  whatever. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  taking  your  engine  from  your  work  to 
the  roundhouse,  or  from  the  roundhouse  to  your  place  of  work, 
you  must  throw  ten  or  twelve  switches  en  route"? 

Mr.  Banser  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :     Is  that  a  hardship  on  the  fireman? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  think  it  endangers  the  movement 
of  the  engine  by  having  one  man  on  it  a  part  of  the  way,  while 
the  fireman  is  off  throwing  switches? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Pliillips:  Do  you  tliink  that  the  engineers  feel  that 
that  is  an  imposition  on  them,  to  be  required  to  take  signals  from 
both  sides,  for  part  of  the  time  at  least,  that  the  fireman  is  oft* 
throwing  switclies? 

Mr.  Banser :  I  know  it,  because  several  times  they  have  at- 
tempted to  have  a  man  throw  the  switches. 

Mr.  Phillijts :  The  company  has  never  seen  fit  to  grant  that 
relief! 

Mr.  Banser:     No,  sir. 

Mr,  Phillips:  Have  you  also  worked  in  suburban  service? 
I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  some  suburban  runs? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir,  I  have  worked  on  suburban  service. 

Mr.  Phillij)s:  What  is  the  nature  of  your  suburban  work, 
Mr.  Banser  f 

Mr.  Banser:  AVell,  the  line  I  held,  we  went  to  w^ork  at  4:56 
A.  M.    T  had  to  get  up  about  3:15  in  the  morning,  and  T  was  due 
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back  in  tlio  roiindhoiiso — I  was  due  hack  at  the  loiiiidhonsc  aliout 
I'O  A.  ^I.  Hut  it  was  seldom  thai  we  uot  thcic  hofoiv  10:30,  be- 
tween 10:30  and  11  A.  M.  Then  we  were  (hie  out  of  tlie  round- 
house  at  2:30.  Uot  hack  to  the  roundhouse  between  7:30  and  8 
P.  M.  in  the  evenin"-.  l)urin,i»-  that  time  we  i^ot  jiaid  for  123 
miles,  123.()  train  miles,  and  ten  miles  of  light  running.  We 
don't  get  as  much  for  running  a  light  engine  as  we  do  for  ])ulling 
a  train. 

Ml-.  J^hillips:  And  these  hgiit  engines  you  speak  of,  where 
the  fireman  throws  the  switch,  does  he  get  less  for  that  than  he 
does  where  he  is  working  with  a  train  ? 

Mr.  Banser:  On  those  switch  engines,  the  only  time  a  fire- 
men throws  a  s^vitcll  is  when  he  goes  for  water,  but  he  gets  less 
just  the  same. 

Mr.  Philli])s:  If  he  made  mileage  he  would  get  less  for 
that? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Notwithstajiding  his  additional  di;ties"? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Now,  you  say  you  had  to  leave  your  home,  to 
get  up  at  3 :15  in  the  morning,  and  get  back  at  what  time  at  night? 

Mr.  Banser:  Well,  by  the  time  1  got  home  and  got  my  sup- 
per it  was  generally  9:30. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Did  you  have  any  time  during  the  day  that 
you  were  off  duty  that  would  enable  you  to  get  a  rest? 

Mr.  Banser:  No.  If  I  did  get  to  the  roundhouse  on  time, 
by  the  time  I  would  get  something  to  eat  and  get  cleaned  up  a 
bit  and  go  back,  it  would  be  time  to  get  back. 

Mr.  Phillips :  So  you  had  to  get  your  sleep  for  a  run  of  that 
kind,  between  9:30  P.  M.  and  3:15  A.  M.? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  firemen  work  on  that  assignment  regu- 
larly? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  Are  you  able  to  get  sufficient  sleep  under  such 
conditions  to  work  along  steadily? 

Mr.  Banser :     Nb,  I  had  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  that. 

Mr.  Phillips :  There  is  no  time  during  the  day,  of  inter- 
mission that  you  have,  or  space  between  trips,  that  would  enable 
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you  to  go  to  sleep  and  get  any  rest  to  make  up  what  you  lose,  at 
night! 

Mr.  Banser :     No. 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  you  are  paid  123  miles  at  a  suburban 
rate,  and  then  ten  miles  at  a  lesser  rate  for  the  portion  of  the 
distance  that  you  move  the  engine,  light? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:    What  is  that  suburban  rate,  Mr.  Banser! 

Mr.  Banser:     $2.95  per  100  miles,  or  2.95  cents  a  mile. 

Mr.  Phillips :     What  would  this  run  pay  a  day,  about? 

Mr.  Banser :     About  $3.92,  including  the  light  run. 

Mr.  Phillips:  For  a  sixteen  hour  service  then,  you  were 
able  to  make  nearly  four  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  That  would  be  nearly  two  dollars  for  each 
eight  hours,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  the  hours  w^ere  so  long,  the  spread  of 
time  so  great,  that  you  could  not  remain  on  that  run? 

Mr.  Banser :  No,  I  never  saw  my  children,  that  is,  I  never 
saw  them  awake. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Had  no  time  to  spend  with  your  family  or 
at  your  home  when  the  members  of  your  family  were  there,  and 
awake  ? 

Mr.  Banser :  No,  I  was  home  on  Sundays  and  then  I  would 
want  to  sleep  all  day. 

Mr.  Phillips :     The  run  did  not  operate  Sunday  ? 

Mr.  Banser:     No. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Has  there  been  the  same  increased  cost  of 
living  in  your  case  as  has  been  experienced  by  other  witnesses, 
Mr.  Banser? 

Mr.  Banser :  I  do  not  look  after  that.  My  wife  does  that. 
But  she  complains  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Phillips :     That  is  pretty  good  evidence,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Banser :     You  bet  it  is. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Does  it  take  about  all  you  make  to  support 
your  family? 

Mr.  Banser:     It  takes  it  all. 
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CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Slieeau:  Mr.  Banser,  where  does  this  suburban  run 
start  from,  and  wliere  does  it  go  to? 

Mr.  Banser:     From  Dearborn  station  to  Dolton. 

Mr.  Slieean :  That  is  leaving  Dearborn  station  at  what 
time! 

Mr.  Banser :     We  leave  the  roundhouse  at  4 :56. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  train  is  due  to  leave  Dearborn  sta- 
tion at  what  time? 

Mr.  Banser:  We  go  from  the  roundhouse  to  Fernwood 
light.  From  Fernwood  to  Oakdale  we  take  a  train  to  Dolton. 
From  Dolton  to  the  city.  Then  make  a  full  round  trip  from  the 
city  to  Dolton. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  just  wanted  to  get  what  spread  of  time 
there  was  there.  4 :56  you  went  to  work  at  the  roundhouse.  Then 
you  started  from  Fernwood  at  what  time,  about?  I  don't  care 
for  the  exact  schedule. 

Mr.  Banser:     It  was  somewhere  near  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  running  to  Dolton  is  how  many  miles? 

Mr.  Banser :     It  is  about  eight  miles  from  Fernwood. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  reached  there  about  when? 

Mr.  Banser:  Well,  I  don't  believe  I  can  state  the  exact 
time.    I  have  not  the  time  card. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  then,  do  you  happen  to  remember  when 
you  left  Dolton  in  the  morning  on  the  first  run  to  the  city? 

Mr.  Banser :     6 :30. 

Mr.  Sheean:     6:30? 

Mr.  Banser :     About  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  reached  Chicago  at  what  time.  Dearborn 
station  ? 

Mr.  Banser :     Just  a  little  after  sevwi. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Then  when  was  your  next  run  out? 

Mr.  Banser:     Went  right  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Right  out  from  Dearborn  station  ? 

Mr.  Banser:     From  Dearborn  station. 

Mr.  Sheean:     To  Dolton? 
Mr.  Banser :     To  Dolton  and  return. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  return?  And  then  delivered  your  en- 
gine, if  you  were  on  time,  at  10  o'clock,  at  the  roundhouse? 
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Mr.  Banser :  We  were  due  in  the  depot  at  9 :35  the  last  trip, 
but  we  very  seldom  got  in  on  time.  But  from  the  depot  we  had 
to  take  our  engine  to  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  roundhouse  at  what  point  f 

M]-.  Banser :     49th  Street. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  when  you  delivered  the  engine  at  the 
roundhouse  at  10  or  10 :30,  you  were  released  until  2 :30  that  day? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  the  train  was  on  time,  your  responsibility 
ended  at  10  o  'clock — about  10  o  'clock ! 

Mr.  Banser :  Provided  it  was  on  time,  but  that  very  seldom 
happened, 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  time  you  reported  for  duty  was  2 :30 
in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  Banser :  I  was  supposed  to  leave  at  2 :30.  I  reported 
before. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Leave  the  roundhouse f 

Mr.  Banser :  Yes,  sir.  Generally  on  the  engine  twenty  or 
twenty-five  minutes  before,  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Sheean :  From  the  roundhouse  you  came  to  Dearborn 
station,  did  you? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Due  to  leave  Dearborn  station  at  what  time! 

Mr.  Banser :     3 :15  is  the  time  they  left  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then  made  two  other  round  trips  to  Dolton? 

Mr.  Banser :  We  made  a  round  trip  to  Dolton,  and  then 
we  went  to  Dolton  and  came  back  to  Fernwood,  and  came  from 
Fernwood  to  49th  Street  light. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  train  ran  every  day  except  Sunday? 

Mr.  Banser :     Every  day  except  Sunday. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Where  did  you  live  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Banser:  I  lived  at  81st  and  Normal  Avenue  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  you  were  living  some  several  miles 
from  your  place  of  work? 

Mr.  Banser ;  Yes.  W^ell,  a  short  time  ago  they  had  those 
engines  run  from  83rd  Street  roundhouse.  It  was  convenient 
for  all  of  us  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:    At  83rd? 

Mr.  Banser :    At  83rd.     And  then  for  some  reason  or  other 
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they  transferred  all  those  engines  to  the  49th  Street  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  you  spoke  of  having  to  throw  switches 
in  going  from  the  83rd  Street  roundhouse  down  to  South  Chi- 
cago.  "What  is  the  distance  there  tluit  your  engine  runs  light 
before  it  picks  up  the  train  crew? 

Mr.  Banser;     1  should  judge  five  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     South  (Miicago  is  what?  9'2nd  street? 

Mr.  Banser :  No,  it  is — it  comes  in  a  little  higher  than  that, 
the  South  Chicago  yard. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  you  start  from  88rd  and  run  as  far  as 
South  Chicago,  and  there  a  train  crew  is  picked  up? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  a  transfer  run,  is  it,  or  merely  switch- 
ing service? 

Mr.  Banser:     Switching  service. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  yard  in  which  the  switching  is  done  is 
the  South  Chicago  yard  ? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  yard  men  report  at  South  Chicago? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Gro  to  work  and  do  all  of  their  work  at  South 
Chicago.  The  engineer  and  fireman  starting  out  from  the  round- 
house at  83rd,  take  an  engine  light  from  83rd  to  the  yard  at 
South  Chicago? 

Mr,  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Sheean :  And  in  making  the  run  from  the  roundhouse 
to  South  Chicago,  the  firemen  throw  the  switches? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  that  the  only  s^\'itch  throwing  that  you 
know  of,  where  the  firemen — switch  throwing  by  the  firemen, 
where  the  engine  is  being  taken  from  the  roundhouse  to  the  yard 
at  wlij^h  it  is  going  to  work  ? 

^fr.  Banser:  No.  There  is  manv  a  time  when  thev  ^\ill 
want  to  take  an  engine  some  place  for  some  reason  or  other; 
they  df)n't  call  a  man  to  throw  switches.  They  leave  it  to  the 
fireman. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  in  the  case  of  an  engine  going  out  on 
some  special  trip,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Banser:  Yes.  but  they  go  on  the  main  line  and  every- 
thing and  have  no  man  with  them  to  protect  the  engine. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  Ts  there  any  case  in  the  regular  operation  of 
that  road,  except  the  one  case  that  you  speak  of,  where  the  en- 
gine is  taken  from  the  roundhouse  at  83rd  street,  to  the  South 
Chicago  yard,  in  which  this  is  regularly  done? 

Mr.  B^nser:     Xo,  not  that  I  think  of  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  how  many  yard  engines  are  there  that 
work  in  the  South  Chicago  yard  that  are  taken  from  the  83rd 
street  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Banser:  Well,  there  are  about  six  or  seven  engines 
working  down  there,  and  as  a  rule  there  are  two  and  three  go 
out  and  in  every  night  and  morning. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  roundhouse  at  83rd  street  is  the  nearest 
roundhouse  that  the  "Western  In'diana  Railroad  has  to  South 
Chicago,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  this  award  of  1910,  what  was  the  heaviest 
engine  that  the  Western  Indiana  had  at  that  time,  weight  on 
drivers  ? 

Mr.  Banser:  It  was  either  190,000  or  195,000  pounds  on 
drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean:     195,000  pounds  on  drivers?  ] 

Mr.  Banser :     I  think  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  rate  was  being  paid  by  the  Western 
Indiana  on  that  engine  before  the  Arbitration  of  1910  ? 

Mr.  Banser :  Well,  we  just  got  those  engines  a  short  time 
before  this  Arbitration  Award  was  made. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  rate  was  being  paid  there,  about? 

Mr.  Banser:     27 Vi:  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  award  was  made  on  a  cylinder  basis, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  it  took  the  rate  of  $3.75  merely  because 
it  had  a  24-inch  cylinder,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  rate  of  $3.75  the  Chicago  &  Western 
Indiana  paid  during  this  time  that  was  covered  by  the  Award  f 

Mr.  Banser :  I  don 't  believe  they  paid  it  for  the  full  year. 
Well,  you  say  you  got  nine  months'  back  pay? 
Nine  months,  yes,  sir ;  I  Bon't  think  they  paid 
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Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  the  award,  as  you  know,  covered  the 
period  of  one  year's  time. 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Banser,  do  you  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  they  continued  to  operate  any  of  these 
engines  beyond  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the  Award  with- 
out paying  the  rate  which  the  Award  called  for  ? 

Mr.  Banser:  I  said  I  believed  it  was  nine  months;  I  did 
not  say  it  was  exactly  nine  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  I  want  to  have  that  matter  perfectly 
clear  of  record.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  (}uestion,  of 
course  we  want  to  go  into  it  thoroughh". 

Mr.  Banser :     Well,  I  do  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  to  w^hether  or  not  the  amount  that  was 
paid  covered  the  entire  term  covered  by  the  award? 

Mr.  Banser:     I  have  some  doubts. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  know  personally  that  it  was  paid  for 
a  period  of  nine  months? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  company  promptly  served  notice, 
did  it  not,  that  just  as  soon  as  the  period  of  the  aw^ard  was  over, 
it  would  not  pay  a  rate  based  on  this  cylinder  basis? 

Mr.  Banser:  I  don't  know;  T  was  not  as  deeply  interested 
at  that  time  as  I  am  now;  that  is,  I  did  not  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  know  ever}i:hing  that  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  you  do  know  that  for  two  years  or  more 
the  company  has  been  paying  and  the  men  have  been  accepting 
27  cents  and  37i/^  cents  an  hour  instead  of  the  $3.75  a  day  rate 
which  would  be  fixed  by  the  cylinder  basis? 

Mr.  Banser:  Well,  there  was  nothing  else  for  them  to  do; 
they  had  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  compared  this  proposal,  at  this 
time,  on  a  weight  on  drivers  basis,  to  see  how  widely  the  rate 
differs  when  it  is  put  on  a  weight  on  drivers  basis  from  what  it 
would  be  on  the  cylinder  basis  that  the  men  insisted  on  in  1910, 
as  being  right? 

Mr.  Banser:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  any  other  railroad  which  continued  to 
pay  the  rate  on  the  cylinder  basis  which  was  fixed  by  the  award 
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of  1910,  which  is  higher  than  the  rate  on  a  driver  basis,  would 
have  to  continue  to  pay  that  rate? 

Mr.  Banser:     From  what  I  understand,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  do  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  what 
the  men  obtained  on  the  cylinder  basis  in  that  award  of  1910 
was  very  much  higher  in  many  cases  than  the  amount  proposed 
on  a  weight  on  drivers  basis,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Banser:     Well,  I  don't  know;   it  is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Banser:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Were  these  superheated  engines,  any  of  them, 
on  the  Western  Indiana? 

Mr.  Banser:     We  have  ten  oi'  twelvo 

Mr.  Sheean :     Ten  or  twelve  superheated  engines  ? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wliat  is  the  fact  about  the  cylinder  being 
larger  or  smaller  on  a  superheated  engine  than  it  is  on  a  satu- 
rated steam  engine?  '      , 

Mr.  Banser:     I  don't  understand. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  the  cylinder  dimension  the  same  on  a  satu- 
rated engine  as  it  is  on  a  superheated  engine? 

Mr.  Banser :     It  is  on  these. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  the  same,  whether  you  have  the  super- 
heater attachment  or  not? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Is  the  weight  on  drivers  the  same? 

Mr.  Banser:  The  superheaters  are  a  little  bit  heavier,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Sheean :     A  little  heavier  on  drivers  ? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  the  same  cylinder? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  cannot  fix  any  date  as  to  when  the  rate 
of  371/2  cents  went  in  or  when  it  was  taken  out  on  the  Western 
Indiana? 

Mr.  Banser :     No,  I  cannot  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Sheean :     What  work  is  it  you  are  doing  now,  yard  or — 
Mr.  Banser :    I  am  doing  everything  now.    Until  the  22nd, 
when  the  Board  adjourned,  I  went  back  home  and  worked  a  few  ■ 
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days  and  1  have  been  running  extra  during  tlie  liolidays,  in  order 
to  let  some  of  the  older  men  oft". 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  did  not  mean  just  this  minute,  but  before 
this  Arbitration  began. 

Mr.  Banser:     I  was  firing  construction. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  were  you  working  on  that  construc- 
tion train  f 

Mr.  Banser :  I  worked  on  construction  for  twelve  days,  but 
up  until  that  time  I  had  had  a  pusher;  I  had  fired  the  pusher 
from  June  1st,  and  my  reason  for  giving  up  the  pusher  was  be- 
cause it  was  taken  out  of  service,  the  engine  was  taken  out  of 
sei*vice. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  you  then  selected  this  construction  work? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  construction  work  on  the  Western  Indi- 
ana, is  that  inside  the  city  limits? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slioean:     Is  that  in  track  elevation  work? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  work  does  the  fireman  do?  Is  that  on 
a  ten  hour  day  in  the  construction  work? 

Mr.  Banser:  Ten  hours  or  less  constitutes  a  day,  but  we 
very  seldom  make  less  than  thirteen  hours. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  construction  work? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  just  what  do  you  do ;  what  do  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  do  on  that  construction  work,  on  track  elevation 
here;  about  how  many  miles  a  day? 

Mr.  Banser :  It  was  not  the  number  of  miles  that  I  made 
on  this  construction.  I  had  what  they  call  a  sand  spreader, 
something  similar  to  a  sno^\'  plow ;  you  would  go  up  to  a  bank 
of  sand  and  spread  out  this  sand,  which  took  the  place  of  a  good 
many  men  with  shovels,  you  know ;  it  was  pretty  hard. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  many  hours  a  day  would  you  be  spread- 
ing sand? 

Mr.  Banser:  Well,  it  all  depended  on  how  many  cars  they 
would  unload ;  and  if  we  were  not  spreading  sand  we  would  be 
doing  something  else,  going  to  get  a  train  of  sand  or  something 
like  that. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     That  work  continued  from  June  on,  did  you 


say 


"i 


Mr.  Banser 
Mr.  Sheean: 
Mr.  Banser 
Mr.  Sheean; 


No,  I  said  I  was  only  on  there  twelve  days. 
Oh,  the  pusher  work  was  from  June? 
Yes,  sir. 

And  what  is  that  jjusher  work,  is  that  in  one 
of  the  Western  Indiana  yards  1 

Mr.  Banser :  It  was  no  yard  work.  They  were  elevating 
over  some  of  the  city  streets  and  the  city  forced  them  to  put  on 
a  pusher  engine,  because  they  would  always  stall  on  the  hill  and 
block  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  was  in  connection  with  getting  up  on  the 
elevated  track? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  your  work  was  just  taking  them  up  on 
tlie  elevated  track? 

Mr.  Banser :  Yes,  sir,  we  had  to  shove  all  trains,  foreign 
trains  as  well  as  our  own. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  your  work  was  the  assigmnent  of  help- 
ing them  up  over  this  one  liumxJ  and  onto  the  elevated  track? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  kind  of  an  engine  was  used  tlier^ ;  what 
rate  did  it  take? 

Mr.  Banser:  27  cents  an  hour;  it  weighed  170,000  pounds 
on  drivers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  With  reference  to  this  night  and  day  opera- 
tion in  yards,  is  it  not  a  fact  tiiat  the  rule  in  yard  operation  as 
to  yard  men  is  uniform  as  to  all  the  roads  in  the  Chicago  district? 

Mr.  Banser:  Well,  now,  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you 
mean. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  the  night  and  day  differential  as  to 
yard  men,  whereby  the  switchmen  in  yards  are  paid  more  on 
the  night  crew  than  the  day  crew,  that  covers  all  the  yards  in 
the  Chicago  switching  district,  does  it  not? 


Mr.  Banser: 
Mr.  Sheean: 
years,  4jas  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Banser : 
Mr.  Sheean : 
Mr.  Banser: 


I  believe  it  does. 

And  it  has  covered  them  back  a  good  many 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember. 

As  far  back  as  you  liave  been  railroading? 

Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  ISlieeaii :  Is  not  tlie  inovision  as  to  them,  that  night 
yard  men  are  to  start  work  at  7  P.  M.,  so  far  as  conditions  will 
permit ! 

Mr.Baiiser:  Well,  now,  I  cannot  say  that  on  our  road,  be- 
cause we  go  out  all  hours  of  the  day.  There  are  very  few  en- 
gines that  are  double  crewed.  I  believe  I  would  be  exaggerating 
if  I  said  fifteen  engines  were  doubh^  crewed.  They  go  out  when- 
ever the  com])any  sees  fit  to  call  them,  whenever  thej'^  believe 
they  have  work  enough  for  them. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  under  the  provision  of  ten  hours  or  less, 
it  is  ordinarily  the  case  that  the  men  will  continue  to  work  at 
least  ten  hours  or  perhaps  more? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir;  mostly  more. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Mostly  more? 

Mr.  Banser:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  has 
been  agreed,  has  it  not,  that  yard  men  started  at  other  hours 
than  between  6:30  and  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  will  be  paid  a 
night  rate? 

Mr.  Banser:  If  they  start  other  than  between  that  spacp  of 
time,  they  are  paid  night  rates. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  a  man  starting  after  8 :30  o  'clock  in 
the  morning  and  working  a  twelve-hour  shift,  will  be  working 
until  8:30  at  night? 

Mr.  Banser :     He  gets  night  pay. 

Mr.  Sheean :  He  gets  night  pay  if  he  starts  any  time  after 
8 :30  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Banser :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  spread  is  from  6 :30  in  the  morning  until 
8,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Banser:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  If  they  go  to  work  at 
8 :05  they  get  night  pay. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  said  8 :30,  I  misspoke  myself.  The  spread 
is  from  6 :30  until  8. 

Mr.  Banser :  It  is  6 :30  or  6 :30  to  7 :30.  I  know  6 :30  is  one 
set  hour  and  it  is  either  7 :30  or  8  the  other.     . 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  know  the  beginning  of  the  spread  is  6 :30? 
'     Mr.  Banser :     I  know  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  are  not  clear  whether  the  end  of  it  is  7 :30 
or  8? 
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Mr.  Banser:     I  am  not  clear,  no. 
Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 
Mr.  Phillips:     I  have  nothing  further. 
The  Chairman :     Call  your  next  witness. 

E.  A.  CHAPMAN  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Phillips :     State  your  name  and  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Chapman:     R.  A.  Chapman,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Phillips :     Wliat  work  do  you  follow,  Mr.  Chapman? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Suburban  passenger. 

Mr.  Phillips :     As  a  fireman? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :     By  what  road  are  you  employed! 

Mr.  Chapman:     Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Are  you  employed  exclusively  in  suburban 
passenger  service  or  are  you  only  filling  an  assignment  of  that 
kind  at  this  present  time? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Well,  I  hold  a  regular  job  firing ;  a  suburban 

job. 

Mr.  Pliillips :  Do  you  hold  yard  rights  in  addition  to  your 
rights  on  the  suburban  passenger  job? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     Do  you  also  hold  road  rights? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Then,  imder  the  rules  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  a  fireman,  by  reason  of  his  seniority  or  leng-th  of  time 
in  service,  is  entitled  to  yard  work,  transfer  work,  suburban  pas- 
senger work  and  main  line  work,  either  freight  or  passenger? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  What  hours  do  you  work  on  your  suburban 
passenger  run? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Well,  our  combinations  are  spread  out 
ranging  from  11  hours  and  80  minutes  to  18  hours  and  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  work  continuously  that  length  of 
time? 
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Mr.  Chapman :  No,  sir,  there  is  some  part  of  the  combina- 
tion that  we  are  off  ranging  from  one  to  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Phillips:  From  one  to  seven  hours,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  some  of  those  combinations,  T  believe 
you  called  them,  the  arrangement  of  the  runs — 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips: — that  are  operated  in  sulnirban  service? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  some  of  those  combinations  begin  work 
at  night  and  others  begin  in  the  morning  or  early  part  of  the 
day? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  whether  they  begin  at  night  or  whether 
they  begin  in  the  morning,  they  operate  over  a  spread  of  from 
eleven  to  eighteen  hours,  with  periods  of  release  from  one  to 
seven  hours  at  different  points  within  those,  limits? 

Mr.  Chapman :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  What  is  the  time  of  the  run  on  which  you  are 
employed  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Well,  I  go  to  work,  leave  Randolph  street 
at  7 :20  A.  M.,  and  I  am  through  at  6  P.  M.  This  job  has  no  time 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Phillips:     From  7:20  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     That  is  11  hours  and  40  minutes,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  10  hours  and  40  mijuites  I  think  is  correct, 
Mr.  Chapman? 

Mr.  Chapman :    Yes,  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips :  You  don't  want  to  have  too  much  confidence 
in  what  I  say,  because  I  may  make  a  statement  that  is  entirely 
wrong,  and  I  want  you  to  watch  me  and  correct  me. 

Mr.  Chapman:     All  i-ight. 

Mr.  Phillips:     And  that  run  you  have  no  relief  at  all? 
Mr.  Chapman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  So  you  work  continuously  tJiroughout  the  10 
hours  and  40  minutes? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  have  to  report  any  time  before  your 
work  l)eginsf 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pliilli])s:     How  Jong? 

Mr.  Chapman:  We  are  required  to  back  down  from  the 
roundhouse  thirty  minutes  in  advance  of  the  leaving  time  of  the 
train  and  to  report  ahead  of  that  in  time  enough  to  get  the  engine 
ready  for  service. 

Mr.  Pliilli])s:  You  say  in  time  enough  to  get  the  engine 
read}^  for  service.    About  how  much  time  does  that  mean! 

Mr.  Chapman :     About  twenty  minutes  to  thirty  minutes. 

Mr,  Phillips :  Then  you  are  required  to  be  there  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  before  you  leave  the  roundhouse"? 

Mr.  Cliapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  then  back  down  to  be  ready  on  the  train 
thirty  minutes  before  leaving  time  ? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :     When  does  your  pay  begin  ? 

Mr.  Cha])man :     When  we  leave, 

Mr,  Phillips:     At  7:20? 

Mr,  Chapman  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  So  you  put  in  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes 
before  that,  for  which  no  compensation  is  received? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  How  far  do  you  move  your  engine  from  the 
roundhouse  to  the  station  where  you  depart? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Three  miles: 

Mr.  Phillips :  Have  you  anybody  with  you  to  throw  the 
switches,  if  switches  are  to  be  thrown? 

Mr.  Chapman :     There  are  no  switches  to  be  thrown. 

Mr.  Phillips :  The  engineer  and  firemen  take  the  engine  and 
move  that  distance  alone,  do  they? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Yes,  sir.  There  may  be  one  at  the  round- 
house, right  at  the  coal  chute,  but  none  others. 

Mr.  Phillips :  If  there  is  one  there  the  fireman  would  be  re- 
quired to  throw  it  ? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  none  after  you  get  out  on  the  main 
track ! 

Mr.  Chapman:     Well,  it  is  not  a  main  track.    It  is  a  lead, 
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but  there  are  no  switches  in  it  after  you  get  a  block  and  a  half 
awav  from  the  roundhouse. 

Mr.  Phillips:  All  switches  which  may  join  this  load  are 
all  found  lined  up  for  you  to  come  down? 

Mr.  Chapman  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     And  you  have  none  to  throwf 

Mr.  Chapman  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  You  say  forty  or  fifty  minutes  are  consumed 
in  this  work? 

Mr.  Chapman  :     Fifty  minutes. 

Mr.  Phillips :     P^ifty  minutes  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     For  which  you  receive  no  pay? 

Mr.  Chapman :     No  pay  at  all. 

Mr.  Phillips :  If  you  got  into  trouble  or  any  damage  was 
caused,  would  you  not  be  disciplined,  both  the  fireman  and  the 
engineer,  for  anything  that  might  happen  between  the  round- 
house and  the  passenger  station? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  The  rules  of  the  company  would  subject  you 
to  discipline  just  the  same  as  if  you  were  under  pay? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Now,  how  long  do  you  leave  your  home  be- 
fore you  get  dowTi  to  the  roundhouse — what  time  do  you  have 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  to  get  on  this  run? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Well,  I  have  got  to  get  up  about  an  hour 
before  the  time  required  to  report  at  the  roundhouse,  and  that 
would  make  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  an  liour  and  fifty 
minutes. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Now,  after  your  day's  work  is  completed,  at 
6  P.  M.,  are  you  entirely  relieved  then,  or  do  you  have  to  take 
your  engine  back  to  the  roundhouse? 

Mr.  Chapman :  Well,  on  this  job  I  have  I  am  most  generally 
at  the  roundhouse  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  your  pay  stops  when  you  get  to  the 
roundhouse? 

Mr.  Chapman  :     Yes,  sir,  it  stops  at  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Your  pay  does  not  stop  when  you  return  to 
the  station? 
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Mr.  Chapman :     On  that  job  I  am  working  by  the  hour  the 
last  few  hours  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Phillips:     On  overtime? 

Mr.  Chapman:     No,  it  was  extra  work.      A  few  hours  at 
the  last  tliat  I  am  held  for  extra  work. 

Mr.  Phillips:     How   are    you    paid    for    this   service,   Mr. 
Chapman,  in  its  entirety! 

Mr.  Chapman:     Well,  we  are  paid  by  the  trip,  so  much  a 
trip,  and  then  extra  hours  by  the  hour,  241/2  cents  an  hour. 
Mr.  Phillips:     After  the  last  trip? 
Mr.  Chapman:     After  the  last  trip. 

Mr.  Phillips:     That  would  not  apply  to  intermediate  trips, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Chapman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     But  after  the  last  trip,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, you  are  paid  extra  hours  in  addition? 
Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     About  what  do  you  make  on  that  run,  Mr. 
Chapman  ? 

Mr.  Chapman:     That  job  pays  me  $3.33. 
Mr.  Phillips:     $3.33  a  day? 

Yes,  sir. 
Do  you  work  Sundays? 

No,  sir,  not  on  that  job. 
That  is  a  preferred  job? 

"Well,  it  is  the  best  job  in  the  service. 
How  long-  have  you  worked  for  the  railroad 
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company  ? 

Mr. 
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Mr. 
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Mr. 

Phillips: 

Twelve  years  and  about  four  months. 
Are  you  a  jjromoted  man? 

Yes,  sir. 
How  long  have  you  been  promoted? 

Eight  years  and  four  months. 
So  it  requires  twelve  years  of  seniority  and 
more,  as  a  fireman,  and  eight  years  and  more  of  seniority  as  an 
engineer,  in  order  to  get  that  job  that  pays  you  $3.33  a  day,  for 
working  about  twelve  hours? 
Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     And  that  is  a  job  as  a  fireman? 
Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Phillips:  Are  there  other  men  who  have  worked  about 
as  long  as  you  have,  either  a  little  longer  or  not  quite  so  long, 
in  about  the  same  condition,  on  the  Illinois  Central? 

Mr.  Chapman:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Philli])s:  You  have  many  engineers  set  ])ack,  firing, 
and  they  take  the  best  jobs  that  they  eaii  get? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  In  addition  to  this  work,  are  you  called  upon, 
from  time  to  time,  to  run  emergency  as  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  AVlien  there  are  no  engineers  on  the  engi- 
neers' extra  list,  then  they  take  you  or  any  fireman  holding  a 
similar  job,  and  use  you  as  an  extra  engineer? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  By  being  used  occasionally  as  an  engineer  in 
that  manner,  and  as  a  fireman  constantly,  with  the  twelve  years' 
rights  and  the  good  job  it  gives  you,  what  do  your  wages  average 
during  the  year? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Well,  last  year,  I  averaged  about  $95  a 
month. 

Mr.  Phillips:     For  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  Chapman :     For  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Have  you ^elt  the  pinch  of  this  general  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  as  has  been  described  by  some  other  wit- 
nesses ? 

Mr.  Chapman :  '  Yes,  sir,  1  have. 

Mr.  Phillii)s :  It  costs  you  more  to  live,  right  here  in  Chi- 
cago, than  it  did  two  or  three  or  four  years  ago,  does  it? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Chapman :  Well,  my  general  house  expenses  have  in- 
creased I  judge  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month  in  the  last  four 
years. 

J       Mr.  Phillips :     You  think  that  increase  is  general,  do  you  ? 
,       Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  live  any  better — do  you  think  that 
accounts  for  it? 

Mr.  Chapman :  No,  sir,  I  think  I  am  living  just  about  the 
same. 
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Mr.  Phillips :  You  do  not  indulge  in  any  luxuries  or  any- 
thing that  is  not  necessary  to  your  health  and  welfare? 

Mr.  Chapman  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  I  just  want  to  ask  you  another  question 
about  these  transfer  runs,  Mr.  Chapman — I  should  say  subur- 
ban runs.  You  say  the  one  you  hold  is  called  a  preferred  job, 
that  you  are  able  to  get  with  your  twelve  years  and  a  half  or 
twelve  years  and  four  months  seniority? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Are  some  of  the  other  combinations  more 
arduous  or  more  disagreeable,  owing  to  the  hours  and  the  spread 
of  time  consumed? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Yes,  very  much  so.  Some  of  them  are 
spread  out  so  a  man  is  required  to  go  back  home  a  second  time 
in  order  to  get  enough  sleep.  You  get  up  and  do  part  of  your 
combination,  and  then,  to  be  able  to  get  from  three  to  five  hours 
sleep,  you  go  to  bed  again,  and  then  get  up  and  complete  the  com- 
bination, and  go  to  bed  and  get  another  couple  of  hours  sleep. 

Mr.  Phillips :  So  that  you  get  your  sleep  on  the  installment 
plan  ? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Get  it  on  the  installment  plan.  You  have 
got  to  go  to  bed  two  times  a  day  to  get  your  sleep. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Still,  your  compensation  for  this  combination 
which  covers  a  jjeriod  of  from  eleven  to  eighteen  hours,  is  all 
figured  in  one  calculation,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Although  you  have  to  have  two  periods  of 
rest  ol*  sleep  within  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  That  is,  within  the  24  hour  period,  to  enable 
vou  to  work  out  the  full  combination  f 
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Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  believe  it  could  be  arranged  so  that 
these  runs  could  be  handled  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  to 
the  men  ? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Why,  I  believe,  they  could. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Do  you  think  it  could  be  arrang,gd  so  that  the 
morning  rush  could  be  handled  by  crews  who  would  work  for 
a  reasonable  period  in  the  morning,  and  then  the  night  rush  by 
a  set  of  crews  who  would  work  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  at 
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night,  and  that  enougli  men  would  covor  the  intermediate  period 
in  addition,  so  tliat  they  would  not  all  be  working  different 
periods? 

Mr.  Chapman:  1  think  it  could  be  arranged  by  letting  men 
go  light  between  these  different  points,  and  bring  in  these  trains 
that  these  men  are  required  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  bring 
in. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  on  a  trip  rate  basis  that  you  speak 
about,  could  a  man  live  if  he  only  made  one  or  two  of  these  trips 
a  day? 

Mr.  Chapman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  A  fireman  eould  not  earn  enough  to  live  on 
if  he  worked  a  reasonable  number  of  hours,  so  he  has  to  work 
over  this  spread  or  combination  of  from  eleven  to  eighteen  hours 
in  order  to  earn  $90  to  $100  a  month,  as  a  combination  engineer 
and  fi rem.an? 

Mr.  Chapman:  No,  sir.  Wliile  these  combinations  consist 
of  three  and  four  runs  for  each  combination,  if  they  were  bunched 
in  eight  or  ten  hours,  it  would  be  possible  to  earn  enough.  With 
less  rnns  than  we  have  in  these  combinations,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  a  living  wage  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Phillips:  You  don't  think,  for  a  reasonable  number  of 
hours,  nnder  the  present  conditions,  a  man  could  make  a  living 
wage? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Nb,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  is  the  distance  from  67th  street  to  Ran- 
dolph street,  or  take  it  for  the  round  trip,  how  many  miles  run 
are  there — 67th  street  and  return? 

Mr.  Chapman:     8.1  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     8.1  miles? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir.    That  is  one  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Oneway? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  present  schedule  provides  for  one  of 
those  trips,  65  cents,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  To  South  Chicago  and  return  is  what  dis- 
tance? 

Mr.  Chapman :     25  miles,  and  return. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  does  it  take  to  run  to  South  Chicago, 
on  an  express  train? 

Mr.  Chapman:     35  minutes. 

Mr.  Sheean:    And  the  same  length  of  time  back? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir,  over  the  express  track. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  that  round  trip,  which  pays  80  cents, 
is  done  in  a  running  time  of  70  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  All  of  these  trips  are  specified  in  the  schedule, 
are  they  not,  as  to  how  much  per  trip  shall  be  paid? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  schedule,  for  many  years,  has  pro- 
vided that  the  combination  of  the  trips  shall  be  made  up  on  the 
1st  of  May  and  on  the  1st  of  November? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  way  in  which  they  are  combined,  after 
they  are  combined,  the  men  bid  in  the  particular  combinations 
that  best  suit  them? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  management 
has,  through  all  these  years,  taken  up  with  those  engaged  in 
that  suburban  service  the  arrangement  of  these  trips,  so  that 
the  combinations  shall  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  men? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir,  they  have  tried  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  have  how  many,  sixteen  combina- 
tions? 

Mr.  Chapman :     No,  sir,  we  have  got  39  combinations. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  combinations  as  thev  exist  are  the 
result  of  negotiations  between  the  men  involved  in  that  service 
and  the  management? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  arrangement  is  made  so  as  to  best 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  men,  in  so  far  as  their  convenience 
can  be  suited  and  this  business  transacted? 

Mr.  Chapman :  Well,  it  is  handled  that  way,  as  far  as  you 
can,  without  doing  anything  outside  of  the  work;  that  is,  they 
won't  let  us  run  light  anyway  to  make  the  jobs  better  that  way. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:  That  is,  there  are  so  many  trains  in  this 
suburban  service  that  are  i*un  in  each  direction,  in  a  period  of 
24  hours? 

Mr.  Chapman:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  are  just  so  many  coaches  and  just  so 
many  engines  that  do  that? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  management  is  willing  that  the  men 
should  arrange  the  combination  of  those  runs  out  to  67th  Street, 
South  Ciiicago,  to  Kensington  and  in  any  of  the  other  suburban 
service,  in  such  a  way  as  will  most  satisfactorily  meet  the  con- 
venience of  the  men? 

Mr.  Chapman :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  has  always  been  the  arrangement 
there? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Outside  of  paying  arbitraries  for  running 
light,  as  you  put  it,  do  you  know  of  any  particular  criticism,  at 
this  time,  of  the  arrangement  of  the  runs  or  combinations  here? 

Mr.  Chapman :  They  are  arranged  as  good  as  can  be  done, 
I  think,  without  any  right  to  run  light  from  these  different 
points. 

Mr.  Slieean:  You  have  made  no  suggestion  about  what 
.change  in  your  judgment,  if  any,  ought  to  be  made  as  to  the  trip 
basis — you  think  that  is  the  only  fair  way  to  combine  these  trips 
• — I  mean,  in  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  operate  here? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  fairest  way  in  operating  this  service  is 
to  make  it  so  much  per  trip? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  then  combine  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
combine  the  short  and  the  long  and  the  fast  and  the  slow? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr,  Sheean:     And  that  is  done? 

Mr.  Chapman:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  much  coal  do  you  bum  on  one 
of  these  days,  from  7:20  in  the  morning  until  6  o'clock  at  night? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Well,  on  a  suburban  engine  we  will  burn, 
on  the  average,  eight  tons  of  coal. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Eight  tons  of  coal  a  dav? 
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Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  how  many  miles  do  you  run — or  per- 
haps you  did  not  keep  the  miles,  because  of  its  being  trips. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Well,  I  have  the  miles  for  these  combina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  .combination  you  are  on? 

Mr.  Chapman:  The  one  I  have.  I  only  make  one  round 
trip.  That  is  the  Matteson  trip,  that  is  about  61  miles,  and 
then  I  work  the  eight  hours  extra  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  take  this  trip  out  west? 

Mr.  Chapman:     No.     I  go  to  Matteson. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  you  have  only  one  round  trip  a  day? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  combination  I  am 
working  at  present. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  schedule  makes  provision  that  after 
the  completion  of  any  of  these  combinations,  that  the  men  ar- 
range as  fairly  representing  a  day's  work — that  if  tliey  run  be- 
yond that  they  shall  be  paid  additionally? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Well,  if  they  make  any  other  trips  out- 
side of  the  combination,  they  are  paid  additionally. 

Mr.  Sheean:     They  are  paid  a  minimum  day,  aren't  they, 
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if  they  do  any  road  running  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yet  the  combination, is  what  they  have  agreed 
upon  as  faiiiy  representative  of  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Chairman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Does  this  train  run  on  Sundays? 

Mr.  Chapman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  one  you  are  on? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  when  you  speak  of  earning  about  $95  a 
month,  that  has  been  on  this  run  working  six  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Chapman :  No,  that  is  including  what  running  I  have 
been  doing.    That  job  would  pay  me  $86  a  month. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $86  a  month? 

Mr.  Chapman:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Working  every  day?, 

Mr.  Chapman :     Excepj;  Sundays. 
'        Mr.  Sheean:     Except  Sundays?    .        .    , 
:        Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slieean :  In  this  position  that  you  liold  of  catching  an 
occasional  passenger  run,  it  has  run  about  $95  per  month  during 
the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  outside  of  laying  off  Sundays,  have  there 
been  other  lay-off's  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Chapman:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  in  the  most  general  way,  Mr.  Chapman, 
state  about  what  that  would  be? 

Mr.  Chapman  :  Well,  T  judge,  altogether,  about  four  or  five 
weeks,  but  that  average  is  not — 

Mr.  Sheean:    AVhat  is  it? 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  would  average  $95  if  I  would  have 
worked  this  time  that  I  was  laying  off. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Didn  't  you  in  fact  draw  from  the  company — 
receive,  about  $95  or  more  per  month  through  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Chapman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  a  memorandum  as  to  how  much 
you  did  receive? 

Mr.  Chapman:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  During  the  last  year  what  was  your  total  pay 
for  the  year? 

Mr.  Chapman:     January,  $97.80.     February,  $89.29. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  have  you  any  memorandum  of  how  long 
you  laid  off'  in  those  months  ? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  As  you  go  along,  if  you  will  just  read  the  two 
in  connection. 

Mr.  Chapman :     I  was  off"  two  days  in  January. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  you  drew  what? 
i        Mr.  Chapman:     $89. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  February  you  drew  $89  ? 

Mr.  Chapman:     $89. 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  many  days  were  you  off? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Three  days. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  March  you  drew  how  much? 

Mr.  Chapman:     $97.54. 

Mr.  Sheean:    What  about  lay-offs? 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  was  off  two  Sundays.  In  April  I  drew 
$80.95  and  I  was  off  five  days. 
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Mr.  Shea:  As  to  those  five  days,  did  they  include  any 
Sundays  ? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir,  five  days  in  the  month. 

Mr.  Shea :  How  many  Sundays  were  included  in  those  five 
days  that  you  were  off? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Three. 

Mr.  Shea:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Chapman :     May,  $77.55,  and  I  lost  three  Sundays. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVell  now,  just  what  was  the  work  on  that, 
Mr.  Chapman — I  understood  you  had  a  run  that  paid  you  eighty 
some  dollars  a  month,  with  four  Sundays  off? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Well,  I  have  had  this  job  since  the  last 
change  in  combinations.    That  took  effect  about  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean:     November  1st? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Yes.  The  job  I  had  before  that  paid  me 
$3.19  a  day.    We  change  combinations  every  six  months. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  the  total  there  that  you  can  give, 
the  total  number  of  days  laid  off  through  the  year? 

Mr.  Chapman:  No,  I  cannot.  It  is  scattered  through. 
Those  Sundays  and  maybe  one  or  two  days. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  if  we  can  make  it  clear  whether  or 
not,  in  arriving  at  your  $95  per  month,  during  the  last  year, 
you  did  in  fact  take  the  average  from  what  you  drew  and  not 
from  what  you  might  have  earned,  if  you  worked  the  whole 
year,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  $95  is  the  average  of  what  you 
drew  in  money  during  the  year? 
Mr.  Chapman :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  did  you  get  at  the  average  of  $95 ;  was 
it  by  adding  up  these  amounts? 

Mr.  Chapman :  Well,  I  worked  and  drew  about  so  much 
every  month,  and  where  I  lost  more  time  my  month's  wages 
would  go  down  to  $40  or  $60 ;  but  if  I  would  work  on  my  regular 
job.  I  would  make  that  much  money. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  then,  let  us  carry  it  on  through ;  we  have 
got  onlv  the  first  three  months — the  time  for  which  vou  actuallv 
drew. 

Mr.  Chapman :  April  I  drew  $80.95,  and  I  lost  one  da}'  on 
my  regular  job  and  did  not  work  any  Sundays  at  all.  In  May 
I  drew  $77.55,  and  I  worked  one  Sunday.  Lost  three  days  that 
month,  worked  all  the  other  days.    In  June  I  made  $81.55.     I 
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lost  one  day  from  my  regular  jolt  and  did  not  make  any  Sundays 
at  all.  That  is  live  days  ott'  that  month.  In  July  1  worked  only 
the  first  twelve  days,  and  I  drew  $.'U. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Only  worked  twelve  days? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Yes,  sii-.  .\n<l  in  August  1  drew  $95.27.  I 
w^as  off  three  days,  that  is,  three  Sundays.  In  Septemher  I 
worked  the  first  nineteen  days  and  drew  $53.33.  I  was  off  the 
last  ten  davs.    I  worked  the  last  twelve  davs  of  October  and  drew 
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$48.73,  and  a  cou]ile  of  those  days  1  was  running. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Now,  these  lay-offs  were  about  your  own 
affairs,  were  they? 

Mr.  Chajmian:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  long  lay-off  there  of  about  a  month 
was  not  because  of  any  change  in  the  company's  assignment,  but 
purely  your  own  personal  matters? 

Mr.  Chapman :    .Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  run  other  combinations  than  the  one 
you  have  now  to  Matteson? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Sheean:  And  what  would  you  say  the  amount  of  coal 
consumed  there  is  ordinarily  on  these  suburban  runs,  in  a  day's 
run? 

Mr.  Chapman  :  Well,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  they  will  burn 
all  the  wayirom  seven  to  ten  tons. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  all  of  these  suburban  engines,  or  a  good 
rnany  of  the  sul)U]-ban  engines  are  taken  care  of  at  the  26tb 
street  Roundhouse,  are  they? 

Mr.  Cliapman  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the^starting  of  the  run  is  from  Randolph 
street  ? 

Mr.  Chapmiui :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     The  train  crews  report  at  Randolph  Street? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  engineers  and  firemen  bring  the  en- 
gines from  26th  Street  to  Randolph  Street? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     On  the  starting  of  those  runs  ? 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  During  all  the  time  that  you  have  been  on  the 
Illinois  Central,  when  this  compensation  on  the  trip  basis  has 
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been  the  governing  basis,  the  bringing  of  the  engines  from  the 
roundhouse  down  to  Randolph  street,  has  been  included  in  and 
made  part  of  this  agreed  way  of  settling  on  the  trip  basis,  has  it? 

Mr.  Chapman :  ,  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  always  brought  the  en- 
gines from  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  have  taken,  as  the  fairest  way  of  adjust- 
ing this  whole  situation,  paying  on  a  trip  basis,  and  combining 
the  trips  in  such  a  way  as  would  best  suit  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  think  that  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  men  there  are 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  arrangement  of  runs,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  working? 

Mr.  Chapman :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Don't  you  think  that  the  fact  that  this  ques- 
tion is  before  this  Board  of  Arbitration,  is  evidence  that  the  men 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  condition? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  arrangement 
of  these  combinations  was  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  men.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  not  the  runs  all  carded  by  the  company  with- 
out consulting  the  men? 

Mr.  Chapman :  The  engineers  put  up  the  runs  as  they  are, 
but  they  have  got  to  do  it  under  certain  instructions. 

Mr.  Phillips :  No,  pardon  me ;  perhaps  you  did  not  under- 
stand my  question.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
arranges  its  service  and  cards  certain  runs.  Now,  that  is  all 
done  by  the  company  without  consulting  the  men,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  And  then  the  men  take  that  as  laid  down  by 
the  company  and  then  try  to  arrange  it  so  they  can  make  a  living 
and  get  a  little  sleep  on  the  installment  plan;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  You  were  asked  if  any  arrangement  could  be 
made  whereby  this  condition  could  be  changed  and  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  men,  or  work  out  in  a  fairer  manner. 
Do  you  not  think  if  it  is  arranged  on  a  basis  of  one  hundred 
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miles  or  less,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  would  cover  the 
service,  a  day  for  one  Imndred  miles  or  less? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips :  Now,  with  regard  to  your  earnings,  I  under- 
stood you  read  several  months,  about  ten  months  in  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips :  If  we  have  got  your  figures  correctly,  your 
average  for  those  ten  months  would  be  about  $75  a  month  and 
not  $95  as  your  average  as  stated;  is  that  correct! 

Mr.  Chapman :     That  would  be  about  it. 

Mr.  Phillips :  But  if  you  had  w^orked  all  the  time  you  laid 
off,  every  time  you  had  an  opportunity  to  work,  both  as  engineer 
and  fireman,  including  the  extra  running  which  you  did,  you 
could  have  made,  or  might  have  made  about  $95  a  month? 

Mr.  Cliapman:     Yes,  sir: 

Mr.  Phillips:  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  time  you 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  off,  or  the  Sundays  which  your  train 
was  not  scheduled  to  run,  you  earned  and  drew  about  $75  a 
month,  in  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips  :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Chapman,  is  it  your  understanding  that 
the  engineers  and  firemen  are  willing  that  this  suburban  service 
shall  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  during  the  first  ten 
combinations  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  morning,  there  shall 
be  an  average  of  pay  of  the  men  higher  at  that  time  than  the 
pay  in  the  intervening  time?  I  understand  that  it  can  be  so 
arranged  into  three  classes,  so  that,  say,  in  the  first  ten  combina- 
tions the  engineers  get  six  or  seven  dollars  a  day,  the  second 
combination  running  down  to  $5.50,  and  the  lower  combination, 
four  or  five  dollars,  depending  on  this  mileage.  Is  it  your  under- 
standing that  the  men  would  be  satisfied  in  that  way  to  put  in 
during  these  busier  hours  the  opportunity  of  making  greater 
miles  for  the  men  who  happened  to  get  it  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Chapman :  Why,  no,  they  have  not  got  any  jobs  like 
that,  that  run  up  to  that  amount? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  they  do  run  early  in  the  morning,  don 't 
they,  with  a  great  deal  more  steadiness  and  regularity? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:  A  great  many  more  trains  during  the  rush 
hours  ? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  men  going  on  duty  can  run  a  great 
many  more  miles  and  make  them  more  rapidly  during  that  par- 
ticular period! 

Mr.  Chapman :     Yes,  sir,  they  can. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  it  your  thought  that  the  men  on  that  line 
of  railroad  would  be  willing  that  they  should  divide  up  the  runs 
with  the  men  during  part  of  the  time,  so  that  they  would  re- 
ceive a  different  compensation  than  those  in  the  other  part  of 
the  day? 

Mr.  Chapman:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  for  over  thirty 
years  the  arrangement  of  these  combinations  has  been  by  con- 
sultation between  the  men  and  the  company,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  combinations  will  work  out  what  the  men  think  is  a  fairly 
equal  spread  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Chapman :  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  way  they  arrange  to  do, 
as  near  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  other  way,  of 
attempting  to  make  the  adjustment  during  the  busy  hours,  it 
would  mean  five  men  running  at  that  particular  time,  would  run 
faster  into  miles  than  those  at  the  other  and  less  busv  hours  of 
the  day?  That  is,  the  trains  are  five  minutes  apart  out  here 
in  the  rush  hours,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Five  minutes  apart  on  the  express  and  ten 
minutes  apart  on  the  local  tracks? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  during  the  middle  of  the  day  a  good 
deal  of  the  express  service  is  suspended,  and  the  local  service 
runs  out  into  twenty  minutes  apart;  that  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  just  at  certain  periods  of  the  day, 
morning  and  evening,  there  are  a  greater  number  of  trains  run 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  Chapman:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  miles  are  reeled  off  faster,  more  of 
them  ? 
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Mr,  Chapman:  I  don't  know  as  to  the  miles,  they  run 
faster:  of  course,  that  is  when  we  do  our  work,  moraing  and 
night. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  general  work  of  the  men  has  been  to  ar- 
range this  combination  of  trips  in  such  a  way  as  to  equalize 
those  among  the  service  and  the  compensation  that  the  men 
get? 

Mr.  Chapman:  Yes,  sir,  they  do  that  as  near  as  it  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  for  these  thirty  vears,  that  is  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  handled,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Chapman:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Phillips:  Just  another  question.  A  few  moments  ago 
I  asked  you  if  a  combination  could  not  be  arranged  where  one 
hundred  miles  or  less  for  a  day's  work  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  men,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  yes,  you  believed  it 
would. 

Mr.  Chapman:     I  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Phillips:  If  this  w^as  all  arranged  at  a  proper  rate  per 
day  for  engineers  and  firemen,  on  a  basis  of  one  hmidred  miles 
or  less,  five  hours  or  less,  for  this  service,  do  you  not  think  that 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  engineers  and  firemen  working 
on  the  Dlinois  Central  Railroad? 

Mr.  Chapman :     I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Phillips :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  vou  could  make  it  fiftv^  miles  or  less,  one 
hour  or  less,  it  would  be  still  more  satisfactory,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Phillips:  And  if  you  could  make  it  five  feet  and  five 
seconds,  that  would  still  be  better,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Chapman:     I  believe  it  would. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman:  I  should  like  veiy  much  to  hear  from  the 
representatives  of  the  parties  as  to  whether,  during  the  future 
hearing  of  this  case,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  hold  sessions 
on  Saturdays. 

Mr.  Stone:  As  we  are  the  plaintiffs,  I  suppose  I  should 
answer  first? 

The  Chairman:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     Speaking  for  the  Engineers'  and  Firemen's 
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organizations,  1  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  wliile  I  have  uo  de- 
sire to  prolong-  this  session,  1  would  much  prefer  live  days  a 
week ;  because  I  think  we  can  do  better  work ;  I  think  we  can  get 
our  subjects  in  better  shape,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  us  all  the  way  through,  with  five  days  a  week. 

Now,  understand,  1  do  not  want  to  be  obstinate  about  the 
thing,  Init  I  would  much  prefer  it.  I  believe  we  can  pour  enough 
into  the  Board  in  five  days  so  that  they  can  use  the  other  two 
days  in  thinking  about  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  rather  inclined  to  concur  wdth  the  view 
of  Mr.  Stone,  that  reallv  Saturdavs  and  Sundays  can  be  utilized 
by  us  in  shortening  and  eliminating  and  getting  our  proof  m 
more  concrete  form  than  if  we  work  to  the  time  of  exhaustion, 
and  beginning  the  next  week,  may  not  have  our  matters  as  well 
arranged.  I  do  not  say  that  with  the  idea  that  we  will  not  con- 
tinue to  work  Saturday  or  Sunday,  but  I  candidly  think  that  we 
can  more  concretely  assemble  the  matters  we  want  to  put  in  by 
having  that  break  in  the  hearings  of  th(?-  Board.  But,  like  Mr. 
Stone,  I  am  willing  to  defer  to  whatever  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  the  Board  mav  be. 

The  Chairman :  From  my  experience  at  the  Bar,  as  well  as 
on  the  Bench,  I  heartily  concur  in  the  view  you  entertain.  Of 
course,  I  am  here  and  would  be  delighted  to  meet  with  you  every 
Saturday,  if  convenient.  I  should  also  like  to  hear  from  the 
members  of  the  Board,  as  to  their  individual  views  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Nagel :  I  think  we  have  had  evidence  and  we  have  had 
it  demonstrated  to  us  that  more  work  is  done  in  five  days  than 
in  six,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  case  has  been  presented.  We 
have  seen  evidence  of  a  state  of  preparedness  that  could  not  have 
been  had  if  we  had  worked  six  days. 

Mr.  Burgess :  I  think  the  progress  which  the  case  has  made, 
Mr.  Chairman,  justifies  the  opinion  that  the  hours  the  Board 
decided  upon,  are  correct. 

Mr.  Shea:  Mr.  Chairman,  being  a  thorough  advocate  in 
minimizing  the  hours  of  labor,  I  fully  concur  in  a  five-day  week. 

Mr.  Park :  I  concur  with  the  views  which  have  already  been 
expressed. 

Mr.  Byram :  I  concui'  heartily  in  the  five  days  a  week  and 
five  hours  a  day.  I  think  it  is  sufficient  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  both  parties. 
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The  Chainuan :  You  think  five  hours  is  sufficiently  long  for 
any  one  session? 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Stone  answer  that 
first,  about  five  hours. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  was  the  question,  please? 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  think  five  hours  is  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  consume  at  any  one  session  ? 

Mr.  Stone:  Oh,  yes,  and  tlicn  sonic.  If  anytliing,  it  is  too 
long. 

The  Chairman:  Of  course,  I  can  understand  how  tlic  (lov- 
enmient,  owing  to  the  limited  appropriation  that  it  has,  is  anx- 
ious to  conclude  this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
But,  under  all  the  circumstances,  as  Chairman,  I  shall  yield  as 
gracefully  as  I  can  to  the  request  of  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  in  agreeing  to  shorter 
hours,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  prolong  the  hearing  but  to  expe- 
dite the  whole  matter,  and  save  the  Government  monev.  I  think 
they  will  be  money  ahead  at  the  end  of  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman:     I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Stone:  Of  course,  the  Government  is  poor,  and  I  ana 
worrying  a  whole  lot  about  the  Govermnent,  but  these  poor  rail- 
roads I  am  worrying  about  also. 

The  Chairman :     Well,  everyone  is  hard  up  these  days. 

Mr.  Nagel :  And  you  can  help  out  the  Government  without 
incurring  suspicion. 

The  Chairman :  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  adjourn 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(AVhereupon,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  January  4, 1915,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  to  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  January  5,  1915.) 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 
between  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN 

under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  agree- 
ment dated  August  3,  1914. 


Chicago,  Illinois,  January  5,  1915. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10:00  o'clock  A.  M. 
Present:     Arlntrators  and  i)arties  as  before. 

The  Chairman :     Mr.  Park  desires  to  make  a  correction. 

Mr.  Park :  Volume  19,  page  1967,  line  23,  sixth  word.  It 
reads:  '*Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  find  our  wages  as  switch  engine 
fireman  permit  you  to  support  your  family  in  luxury?"  It 
should  be  "your." 

Vohune  19,  page  1893,  line  5.  ''Mr.  Westphal:  A  man 
does  not  have  to  be  on  constant  lookout  for  signals," — I  think 
that  should  be  "A  man  does  have  to  be,"  etc.  I  think  that  was 
the  intention  of  tlie  witness. 

Mr.  Phillips:  I  was  unavoidably  late  a  moment  or  two 
and  I  did  not  hear  the  corrections  suggested  by  Mr.  Park.  I 
will  ask  that  the  reporter  read  them  to  me. 

(The  correction  on  page  1893  was  read  by  the  rei)orter.) 

Mr.  Phillips:  I  don't  know  that  that  is  vital.  Just  read- 
ing it  hurriedly,  I  would  say  that  it  appears  from  this,  without 
reading  the  ))receding  questions,  that  he  was  attempting  to  define 
his  reason  why  ho  preferred  the  yard  engine. 

Mr.  Park :  I  will  leave  that  to  you.  If  you  think  it  should 
not  be  corrected,  very  well. 

Mr.  Phillips:     What  was  the  other  correction? 
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(The  correction  ou  pii^e  1967  was  read  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Pliillii)s:  J  think  that  shoiihl  be  *'voiir."  In  addi- 
tion,  I  wouhl  like  to  have  noted  two  or  three  corrections.  1 
niio-lit  say,  Afr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  1  don't 
know  wlietlier  it  is  due  to  the  effects  of  the  holiday  vacation,  or 
whether  we  were  all  a  little  absent  minded  yesterday.  Some 
have  criticised  me  for  being  on  the  high  speed  all  day,  and  it 
was  pretty  liard  for  the  re]iorters  to  get  some  of  my  disconnected 
statements,  but  in  any  event,  I  do  notice  several  little  discrep- 
ancies in  the  record  of  last  night,  two  or  three  in  addition  to 
those  noted  by  Mr.  Park. 

On  i)age  1957,  line  seventh,  it  should  read  ''Leavenworth," 
instead  of  "Laggan."  The  sentence  should  read:  "I  sup- 
pose 1.30  or  140  degrees  would  be  the  same  in  St.  Louis  as  out  in 
that  tunnel  on  the  (Ireat  Northern,  west  of  Leavenworth,  would 
it  not?" 

On  ])age  1979,  third  line  from  the  l)ottom,  it  sliould  read: 
* '  214,000 ' '  instead  of  ' '  44,000. ' ' 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  Westphal,  who  testi- 
fied first,  yesterday,  stated  to  me  last  night  that  in  his  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  switchmen  received  night  rates  when  going  to 
work  outside  of  the  hours  6:30  A.  M.  to  7:30  A.  M.,  that  he 
learned,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  was  mistaken,  that  the  night  rates 
apply  when  they  go  to  work  outside  of  the  hours  6 :30  A.  M.  to 
8  A.  M.,  and  he  desires  that  his  testimonv  be  corrected  to  that 
extent.  lie  had  testified,  so  he  told  me,  as  to  what  some  switch- 
man, with  whom  he  works,  had  told  him,  without  looking  up  the 
record  himself;  and  upon  investigation  he  found  that  that  was 
an  error,  and  he  wishes  to  have  that  correction  made  in  his 
testimony.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  reference 
to  those  hours  appears  on  several  pages,  at  least  three  pages, 
and  wherever  it  appears  in  his  testimony,  if  it  is  proper,  we 
wish  that  that  correction  be  made,  as  requested  by  Mr.  Westphal. 

Mr.  Sheean :     We  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Philli])s  :  Again  reviewing  my  record,  I  find  I  had  one 
more  page  nuirked.  At  page  1966,  line  6,  reading:  "And  the 
fireman  gets  12  cents  an  hour  more,"  it  should  read  *'and  the 
night  man  gets  12  cents  an  hour  more."  Now,  that  is  a  question 
pro])ounded  by  myself,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  put  the  blame  for 
that  error,  or  ])erha]is  some  of  the  other  errors,  on  the  stenog- 
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rapliers.  I  perhaps  misspoke  myself,  and  what  I  had  intended 
to  say,  it  would  make  sense  to  say,  ''And  the  night  man  gets  12 
cents  an  hour  more"  instead  of  "and  the  fireman  gets  12  cents 
an  hour  more." 

The  Chairman :  I  note  one  correction  here  of  the  last  pro- 
ceeding that  ^ve  had  before  we  adjourned.  Page  1883,  line  14, 
the  word  "hearing"  should  be  stricken  out,  and  the  word  "de- 
termination" inserted. 

W.  JETT  LAUCK  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  many  questions  have  been  asked  me  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Lauck's  personal  identification,  and  so  forth,  and 
how  he  pronounces  his  name,  and  everything  else,  that,  if  I  may, 
I  will  make  a  short  explanation.  The  English  pronunciation  is 
just  the  same  as  we  would  spell  "lock."  Mr.  Lauck  spells  his 
name  L-a-u-c-k.  He  is  of  Huguenot-French  extraction.  Mr. 
Lauck  looks  like  a  boy,  but  he  carries  his  years  and  his  honors 
very  lightly.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  rest  of  us  wish  we  might 
know  the  secret  of  how  he  does  it. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  question  in  the  record  as  to 
the  man's  qualifications  for  the  work,  I  w^ould  like  to  state  that 
he  is  a  graduate  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  University  of  Lex- 
ington, Virginia.  He  was  a  Fellow  in  the  Department  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  from  1902  to  1905. 
He  was  Professor  of  Economy  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity from  1905  until  1907.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Industrial 
Investigation  of  the  L'^nited  States  Immigration  Commission 
from  1907  until  1910.  He  was  Chief  Examiner  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Board  in  1910  and  1911.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
Banking  Reform  Movement  of  the  Southern  States  in  1911  and 
1912.  He  was  statistician  in  the  Firemen's  Eastern  Wage  Arbi- 
tration in  1912  and  1913.  He  was  managing  expert  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  in  1913  and  1914,  and 
is  now  the  statistician  in  charge  for  the  Enginemen  and  Fire- 
men's Western  Wage  Movement  for  1913  and  1914. 

Mr.  Lauck,  for  what  period  has  the  research  and  investiga- 
tion for  this  case  here  been  going  on? 
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Mr.  LaiK'k :  It  has  been  going  on  since  May  21,  1913,  innne- 
diately  following  the  close  of  the  Firemen's  Eastern  Arbitration. 

Mr.  Stone:  About  how  many  and  what  have  been  the  quali- 
fications of  the  i^eople  you  had  employed  under  you,  and  over 
which  you  have  had  charge  as  a  superv'^ising  expert? 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  have  been  on  the  average  about  twenty- 
five  persons,  I  should  say,  engaged  in  the  work.  The  numbers 
varied  from  time  to  time,  owing  to  the  different  stages  of  the 
negotiations,  sometimes  thinking  that  the  Arbitration  would  not 
be  held,  and  other  times  it  seemed  it  would  be  held  ver\'  soon,  but 
on  an  average  about  twenty-five  persons  for  the  period.  Some  of 
the  people  who  have  engaged  in  the  work  have  been  statistical 
clerks,  who  have  been  employed  in  transcribing  records  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That  is,  making  transcrip- 
tions of  the  reports  —  the  annual  sworn  statements  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Others  were 
experts  in  specific  lines,  principally  men  who  had  made  a  study 
of  corporation  finance,  and  who  were  interested  in  financial 
work.  The  people  were  all  well  qualified.  The  statistical  clerks 
were  clerks  who  had,  as  a  rule,  had  experience  in  the  government 
service  and  in  similar  lines  of  work,  and  the  men  were  men  who 
had  had  special  qualifications  along  the  lines  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then  you  feel  that  the  exhibits  that  we  have 
prepared  are  accurate? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  feel  that  they  are  as  nearly  accurate  as  we 
can  make  statistical  exliibits.  Of  course,  human  frailty  being 
what  it  is,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  error,  but  every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  make  them  as  accurately  as  possible.  All  the 
data  that  we  have  secured,  of  course,  has  been  verified  from  the 
original  sources,  and  all  computations  have  been  verified. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  pre- 
senting these  exhibits  it  is  not  our  desire  to  present  anything 
but  what  are  absolute  facts,  and  while  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
the  other  side  will  scrutinize  them  very  closely,  I  want  to  invite 
the  closest  scrutiny  from  the  other  side,  and  the  hard(?r  they  go 
against  them  the  better  satisfied  we  will  be  with  oui'  exhibits, 
because  we  feel  sure  they  are  right.  We  have  checked  them  from 
every  angle. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  a  country  school  out  west,  one  of  the 
first  lessons  I  had  in  my  copy  book,  when  I  was  learning?  to  write. 
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was  the  statement :  ' '  figures  do  not  lie. ' '  I  remember  that  dis- 
tinctly, because  it  was  my  first  copy  lesson.  Through  years  of 
bitter  experience,  I  have  learned  that  figures  do  lie.  I  have 
learned  that  sometimes  liars  figure.  I.  have  also  learned  that 
there  are  statistics,  and  then  there  are  averages,  and  then  there 
are  averages  of  averages,  which  mean  nothing.  But  in  these 
figures  that  we  are  putting  up  here,  there  is  no  attempt  to  juggle 
figures,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  figures  we  are 
just  as  anxious  to  know  it  as  the  Board  or  the  other  side  can 
possibly  be,  so  we  hope  the  other  side  will  devote  all  of  their 
eiiergy  to  these  figures,  because  we  want  them  to. 

The  first  exhibit  we  want  to  put  in  is  an  exhibit  of  basic 
and  derivative  tables,  Exhibit  20. 

(The  document  so  offered  and  identified  was  received  in  evi- 
dence and  thereupon  marked  ' '  Employes '  Exhibit  No.  20,  Janu- 
ary 5,  1915.") 

Mr.  Stone:  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  are 
simply  basic  and  derivative  tables.  They  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  build  our  exhibits.  All  the  exhibits  we  have  are 
founded  on  these  original  tables. 

Take,  for  example,  ton  mileage,  in  the  index  of  Part  I,  Table 
6 ;  the  ton  miles  are  found  there  just  as  the  railroads  report  them 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  the  course  of  our  work,  we  found  it  necessary  to  prepare 
derivative  tables  showing  the  increase  in  ton  mileage;  and  by 
referring  to  the  index  of  Part  2,  Basic  Table  No.  88,  you  will 
find  a  basic  derivative  table,  and  you  will  find  that  this  same  plan 
is  followed  throughout  the  entire  book. 

In  our  exhibits,  in  almost  every  case,  we  have  arranged 
them  in  three  periods.  This  was  necessary  because  we  did  not 
know  what  angle  this  case  that  we  had  under  way  then,  might 
take,  and  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  we  arranged 
it  in  three  periods,  1890,  and  1913,  1900  and  1913,  and  1909  and 
1913 ;  and  we  also  have  an  exhibit  of  1913  and  1914,  but  that  is 
not  complete,  for  the  reason  that  the  railroads  make  their  annual 
reports  late  in  the  year,  in  October  and  November,  and  all  those 
reports  are  not  in  at  this  date,  so  it  was  impossible  to  compile 
them  and  make  a  complete  table  from  them;  but  so  far  as  we 
could,  we  did. 

In  going  into  these  tables,  it  has  been  touched  upon  by  the 
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other  side  several  times,  and  I  want  to  make  it  so  clear  that 
there  cannot  be  any  possible  chance  for  misunderstanding,  that 
so  far  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  are  con- 
cerned, we  never  have  conceded,  nor  do  we  concede  now,  that 
the  settlement  of  1909-10  was  full,  complete  and  satisfactory.  It 
was  simply  the  l)est  we  could  get  at  tliat  time  under  the  existing 
conditions,  and  without  resorting  to  the  drastic  measures  of  a 
strike,  and  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  harmony,  it  was  thought 
best  at  that  time  to  accept  it ;  but  it  was  satisfactory  neither  to 
the  committees  who  made  the  settlement,  nor  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  men  after  the  settlement  was  applied.  In  addition  to  that, 
by  sharj)  jiractices  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  companies,  many 
of  the  benefits  of  this  settlement  have  been  kept  from  the  men  up 
to  this  time.  So  that  the  question  before  this  Board  today  is  not 
a  question  of  an  arbitration  of  1914  over  1910,  but  it  is  a  settle- 
ment of  questions  that  have  been  in  dispute  since  1890,  and  the 
settlement  of  which  has  never  been  accomplished  satisfactorily 
to  the  men. 

In  this  Exhibit  No.  20,  Mr.  Lauck,  how  were  these  statistics 
prepared? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Referring  to  the  Table  of  Contents  on  page 
iii,  we  find  that  Part  I  is  entitled  "Basic  Statistical  Tables." 
These  tables  are  really  transcriptions  from  the  records  or  annual 
reports  of  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. They  were  secured  by  sending  clerks  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  where  such  reports  are  available,  and 
making  transcriptions,  and  another  set"  of  clerks  verifying  the 
transcriptions  which  were  made. 

Referring  again  to  Part  II,  page  vi  in  the  contents,  you 
will  find  the  second  section  of  these  tables  is  entitled  "Basic 
Derivative  Tables. ' '  Probably  just  the  term  ' '  derivative  tables ' ' 
would  have  been  more  correct;  at  any  rate,  these  tables  were 
prepared  by  computation  in  our  office  at  Washington,  and  are 
based  on  Part  I.  Having  gotten  the  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation, in  preparing  or  buildilng  up  a  constructive  argument, 
we  found  it  necessaiy  to  make  certain  derivative  tables,  which 
are  included  in  Part  II,  and  consist  of  computations  or  com- 
binations from  the  figures  in  Part  I.  These  were  made  by  clerks 
using  computing  machines  and  adding  machines  in  our  own  office, 
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and  are,  with  some  exce})tions,  our  owii  tables.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  few  tables  in  Part  II  which  are  as  actually  reported  by  the 
railroads,  such  as  the  freight  train  loading,  and  the  pounds  of 
coal  consumed  ])er  locomotive  mile,  and  the  revenue  train  mile 
earnings;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  derivative  tables 
computed  in  our  own  offices  from  the  original  sources. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  is  your  object  in  submitting  the  tables 
in  this  form : 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  object  in  submitting  the  tables  in  this 
form  was  to  ])revent  the  constructive  argument  which  we  wished 
to  build  on  these  tables  from  being  confused  by  injecting  into 
it  a  bewildering  mass  of  statistics,  I  might  say.  That  is,  my 
object  was  to  ]uit  into  one  form,  for  ready  reference,  the  basic 
and  fundamental  information  and  using  that  to  construct  a 
series  of  exhibits  referring  to  that,  which  would  contain  our 
direct  and  constructive  arg-ument  as  to  the  reasons  why  it  seems 
that  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  should  have  increased 
compensation,  and  thus  obviate  having  the  argiiment  confused 
by  a  mass  of  statistics  which  otherwise  it  w^ould  have  been  neces- 
sary to  put  into  each  exhibit. 

These  statistics  are  so  arranged  that,  as  Mr.  Stone  just 
explained,  in  each  exhibit  reference  may  be  made  to  the  funda- 
mental material  or  the  original  data  as  contained  in  this  book, 
and  any  verification  or  any  comparison  may  be  made.  Of  course, 
if  any  errors  exist  in  this,  why,  that  vitiates  the  derivative  ex- 
hibits, but  there  will  be  no  trouble  I  think  in  making  a  compari- 
son between  the  exhibits  and  the  basic  tables. 

The  primary  object  was  to  avoid  introducing  with  each 
exhibit  a  large  mass  of  statistical  data,  and  to  keep  the  argument 
as  clear  as  possible. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then  we  understand  that  the  basic  foundation 
upon  which  you  build  all  your  exhibits  is  made  from  the  reports 
of  the  railroads  themselves,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Exactly.  All  the  statistical  exhibits  are  based 
upon  the  actual  figures  reported  by  the  railroads  in  their  annual 
certified  or  sworn  statements,  sworn  to  by  the  comptroller,  I 
believe,  of  the  road  and  by  one  of  the  executives  of  the  road,  and 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Stone:    You  have  no  way,  of  course,  of  knowing  the 
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eoiret'tness  of  these  figures  —  you  take  it  for  granted  tliat  tliey 
are  right? 

Mr.  Lauck :     We  assume  tliat  those  figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  Stone :  Because  they  are  the  sworn  statements  of  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Exactly. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  that  if  an  error  exists  in  tlie  fundamental 
figures,  it  is  the  error  of  the  railroads  and  not  of  our  making? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  really  is  introduced,  first,  so  that  you  can 
have  a  foundation  to  build  on  for  your  other  exhibits? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  is  a  foundation,  and  the  succeeding  exhibits 
are  the  superstructure  Avhich  we  build  upon  this  foundation,  with 
references  to  them  from  the  basic  or  fundamental  information. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  all  on  this  exhibit,  unless  the  other  side 
should  desire  to  question.  It  is  simply  introduced  first  to  get 
all  of  our  figures  together  in  one  volume,  instead  of  stringing 
them  along  through  several  exhibits. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  desire  to  cross  examine  the  wit- 
ness? 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  don't  think  so,  at  this  time.  I  would  sug- 
gest, if  it  is  entirely  agreea])le  to  you,  if,  as  we  go  along,  there 
should  be  something  in  an  exhil)it  we  do  not  understand,  that 
we  may  ask  a  (juestion  at  that  time,  without  going  into  the  whole 
cross  examination. 

Mr.  Stone:     Certainly. 

The  Chairman :     I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  course. 

Mr.  Stone:  AVe  will  introduce  Exhibit  21.  If  it  would  be 
possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  like  to  put  in  Exhibits  21, 
22  and  23,  because  they  are  the  three  periods;  Exhibit  21  cov- 
ering the  period  1890-1913;  22,  1900-1913;  23,  1909-1913,  and 
they  are  all  three  based  on  these  basic  tables,  simply  covering  the 
three  periods.  I  would  desire  to  introduce  them  in  that  form,  if 
there  is  no  objection.  I  thought,  perhaps,  it  might  save  time 
by  doing  so. 

Mr.  Sheean :    We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Stone:  They  all  treat  of  the  same  thing,  except  for 
three  distinct  periods. 

The  Chairman :     That  may  be  done. 

(The  documents,  so  offered  and  identified,  were  received  in 
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evidence  and  thereupon  marked,  ''Employes'  Exliibits  Nos.  21, 
22  and  23,  January  5,  1915,"  respectively.) 

Mr.  Stone:  In  presenting  these  three  exhibits,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  at  least  hope  to  prove,  first,  that  during  the  past  twenty- 
four  years  the  western  railroads  have  made  remarkable  gains 
in  productive  efficiency,  by  the  installation  of  locomotives  of 
greater  tractive  power  and  cars  of  greater  capacity,  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  curves  and  reduction  of  grades  and  the  strengthening 
of  roadbed  and  structures.  All  these  developments  liave  been 
followed  by  a  threefold  effect  upon  engineers  and  firemen;  first, 
it  has  increased  their  labors  and  responsibilities;  second,  their 
productive  efficiency  has  been  greatly  increased ;  third,  their  earn- 
ing capacity,  even  at  the  increased  rates  of  payment,  has  declined. 

We  hope  to  prove  that  it  is  the  tendency  which  now  pre- 
dominates in  the  operation  of  the  western  roads  to  add  still 
further  to  the  existing  trainloads  and  make  still  further  increases 
in  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  engineers  and  firemen. 

We  expect  to  prove  that  the  revenue  gains  arising  from  the 
advances  made  in  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  western  rail- 
roads have  been  sufficiently  great  to  pay  all  increases  in  oper- 
ating cost  as  well  as  reasonable  returns  on  additional  capital 
investment,  and,  in  addition,  to  leave  an  ample  surplus  to  re- 
munerate engineers  and  firemen  for  their  increased  work  and 
productive  efficiency. 

We  expect  to  show  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  railroads 
themselves  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  in- 
creased operating  costs  have  not  been  due  to  additional  outlay 
for  labor,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  labor  costs  of  operation 
have  actually  declined. 

(Addressing  the  witness) :  What  is  this  Exhibit  Nb.  21, 
Mr.  Lnuck? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Exhibit  21  is  entitled  ''Increased  Work  and 
Productive  Efficiency  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen," 
during  the  period  1890-1913. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  Board,  if  you 
w^ill,  the  manner  of  preparing  and  presentation  of  this  exhibit? 

Mr.  Lauck :  They  have  been  prepared  in  the  manner  that  I 
have  in  general  indicated,  in  speaking  of  the  basic  tables.  The 
original  information  has  been  secured  from  the  reports  of  the 
railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  on  basis 
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of  that  information,  certain  derivative  tables  have  been  formu- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  settin^^  fortli  an  ar^ment  as  to  in- 
creased operating  efficiency  of  the  railroads. 

These  derivative  tables  consist  of  the  tables  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  exhibit,  and  show  the  increase  and  the  number  of 
locomotives  in  service,  the  increase  in  the  ton  mileage,  the 
increase  in  the  total  traffic,  the  increase  in  the  freight  train  miles, 
the  increase  in  the  train  load,  Jind  coal  consumption,  and  in  the 
coal  consumed  per  locomotive  mile. 

And  also  tables  have  been  pre})ar('d  showing  the  outj^ut,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  get  at  that  from  the  reports  of  the  railroads 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  other  words,  we 
have  considered  the  transportation  industry  as  an  industry 
which  is  producing  ton  miles  primarily;  that  is,  it  is  producing 
certain  units  of  transportation,  just  like  a  cotton  mill  produces 
print  cloth,  or  ginghams,  or  denims,  or  a  steel  mill  producing 
billets  or  rails.  We  have,  in  preparing  these  exhibits,  looked 
upon  the  transportation  industry  as  an  industry  which  is  en- 
gaged in  producing  certain  units  of  outjjut  which  are  commonly 
designated  as  ton  miles  and  passenger  miles.  That  is,  a  ton  car- 
ried one  mile  and  a  passenger  carried  one  mile.  Looking  upon 
the  transportation  industry  in  that  way,  I  have  then  endeavored 
to  find  out  to  what  extent,  for  each  unit  of  labor  and  capital  in- 
vested, transportation  units  or  ton  miles  or  passenger  miles  have 
been  produced,  and  also  in  this  connection  to  make  a  comparison 
in  1913,  as  compared  with  1890,  of  the  traffic  units  or  the  ton. 
mileage  and  passenger  mileage  produced,  for  each  thousand  dol- 
lars invested  in  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  by  the  rail- 
roads. In  other  words,  the  idea  has  been  to  apply  to  the  rail- 
roads a  cost  finding  system,  and  to  endeavor  to  see  the  results  on 
basis  of  their  outlay. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  statements  constantly 
being  made  about  the  immense  outlay  for  labor  of  the  railroads 
and  in  other  industries  too,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  state- 
ments had  no  significance  unless  you  related  them  to  something; 
unless  you  related  them  to  the  cost  or  to  the  unit  output  which 
the  transportation  industry  was  producing,  and  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  ascertain,  in  terms  of  what  the  railroad  produces, 
what  the  cost  to  the  railroad  has  been ;  and  also,  in  terms  of  out- 
lay for  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  and  what  has  been 
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produced  for  each  thousand  dollars  invested  in  capital  and  labor. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  have  taken 
the  individual  fireman  and  the  individual  engineer  and  made  an 
effort  to  see  what  each  one  of  those  produced,  in  terms  of  ton 
miles  or  traffic  units,  but  we  found  that  the  reports  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  engineers  and  firemen  were  so  unsatisfactory,  simply 
being  the  number  reported  by  the  railroads  on  June  30th  of  each 
year,  that  I  abandoned  that  idea  and  went  into  the  further  idea 
of  attempting  to  show,  for  the  money  outlay,  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,  what  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  were  produc- 
ing. Just  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  industry,  say,  in  the  glass 
industry ;  a  man  conducting  a  glass  industry  would  endeavor  to 
find  out  Avhat,  in  terms  of  glass  bottles  or  plate  glass  or  window 
glass,  was  produced  for  each  thousand  dollars  that  he  invested 
in  his  labor  cost.  It  would  probably  be  well  for  me  to  explain 
some  of  the  terms,  before  w^e  go  further  into  the  exhibit.  I  might 
ask  the  Board  to  refer  to  page  2  on  this  exhibit. 

The  Chairman :     Exhibit  21  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir.  You  will  find  a  diagram  there  with 
the  principal  designations  which  are  used.  The  number  of  loco- 
motives in  service  and  the  number  of  ton  miles  are  obvious  and 
require  no  explanation.  The  number  of  traffic  units  is  an  arbi- 
trary designation  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  use.  That 
consists  of  adding  together,  by  simple  addition,  the  ton  miles  and 
passenger  miles,  as  reported  by  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  In  other  words,  ''traffic  units"  here 
mean  simply  ton  miles  plus  passenger  miles,  or  total  number  of 
tons  carried  one  mile  plus  total  number  of  passengers  carried 
one  mile- 

You  will  probably  recall  that  the  railToads,  in  making  their 
reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  make  no  divi- 
sion between  operating  costs.  That  is,  they  report  their  total 
operating  expenses,  and  make  no  separation  l)etween  operating 
costs  for  freight  traffic  and  o])erating  costs  for  passenger  traffic, 
and  there  is  no  conunoii  unit  of  transjxntation.  That  is,  ton 
mileage  refers  to  freight  traffic,  and  passenger  miles  refer  to 
passenger  traffic.  Therefore,  the  problem  presents  itself  of  a 
lack  of  a  common  unit  which  you  can  use  to  ascertain  cost.  This 
unit  is  simply  an  arbitrary  unit,  which  I  secured  in  the  way  that 
I  liave  mentioned,  whicli  simijly  exhibits  a  tendency.    It  is  not 
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supposed  or  not  assumed  to  be  accurate.  Tliat  is,  so  far  as  cost 
finding,  but  is  merely  a  eonnnon  unit,  wliich  under  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  I  liad  to  evolve  in  some  way,  and  T  made  this 
arbitrary  classification. 

Mr.  Byram :  Do  T  understand  that  you  combined  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  to  get  these  united?  For  instance,  a  pas- 
senger mile  and  a  ton  mile  nrv  counted  each  as  one  unit? 

Mr.  Lauck:  One  imit,  yes.  Of  course,  as  I  understand, 
there  have  been  different  kinds  of  traffic  units  evolved.  That  is, 
sometimes  we  find  threes  ))assenger  miles  counted  as  one  ton  mile 
on  the  basis  of — T  simply  made  a  simple  addition.  I  lay  no  great 
stress  on  this  unit,  and,  as  F  have  said,  it  is  simply  an  indication 
of  a  tendency.    It  is  not  something  we  can  say  is  accurate. 

Mr.  Byram:     A  i)assenger  hauled  one  mile  in  a  passenger 
train  would  then  count  in  this  calculation  the  same  as  a  ton  of 
freight  hauled  one  mile? 
Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is,  in  traffic  units! 
Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  you  show  in  another  line  the  ton  mile  per 
freight  train  mile,  separate  and  distinct? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  I  was  going  to  get  down  to  that,  Mr. 
Stone. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  might  add  that  this  (indicating  the  chart 
exhibited  in  the  courtroom)  is  simply  a  larger  reproduction  of 
the  chart  you  have  on  page  2.  It  is  simply  a  graphic  chart  for 
expert  purposes.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Might  I,  Mr.  Stone,  before  you  go  on  there — 
Mr.  Lauck,  how  did  you  get  at  the  number  of  freight  engineers 
and  the  number  of  freight  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  was  just  going  to  explain  that,  Mr.  Sheean. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  just  go  on  down  the  line.  I  will  take  them 
all  up  in  order. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  thought  he  was  turning  to  another  page; 
that  was  the  reason  I  spoke. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  was  just  speaking  of  traffic  units.  Freight 
train  miles,  of  course,  requires  no  explanation.  Eevenue  train 
miles  are,  of  course,  train  miles  that  are  simply  used  in  producing 
revenue,  and  not  hauling  company  freight  or  unproductive 
service. 
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Ton  miles  per  freight  train  mile  is  the  technical  term  for  an 
average  freight  train  load.  That  is  a  figure  that  is  reported 
directly  by  the  railroads  themselves.  That  is  the  revenue  freight 
tonnage,  however.  That  is,  the  railroads  report  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  their  train  load  of  revenue  freight. 
They  do  not  inchide  in  their  train  load  the  additional  traffic  which 
is  in  the  train  and  consists  of  company  material,  such  as  cross- 
ties,  ballast,  etc.    This  is  the  revenue  freight  train  load. 

Coal  consumed  is  the  amount  of  coal  reported  as  consumed 
during  the  year,  and  in  terms  of  tons. 

t'uel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile  is  reported  in  terms  of 
pounds.  That  is  a  figure  that  is  actually  reported  by  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  and  is  not  a  table  which  has  been  compiled 
by  us. 

The  reason  why  it  is  admitted  in  this  chart  is  that  the  rail- 
roads reporting  an  average  number  of  pounds  of  fuel  consumed 
per  locomotive  mile — 1  had  no  way  of  getting  it  for  the  total, 
because  1  could  not  take  the  average  of  averages,  and  in  the 
showing  for  the  individual  roads  you  will  find  that  term  used, 
but  here  I  have  omitted  it,  because  the  information  was  not 
available. 

I  might  add  further,  you  will  note  the  distinction  there  be- 
tween coal  and  fuel.  This  figure  as  to  pounds  of  fuel  consumed 
per  locomotive  mile  includes  not  only  coal  but  oil,  and  I  think 
gasoline  and  wood ;  any  other  kind  of  fuel  used,  and  the  different 
roads  have  different  methods  of  transmuting  that  into  terms  of 
fuel.  That  is,  some  roads  report  168  gallons  to  a  ton  of  oil,  and 
so  on.  I  do  not  remember  the  different  classifications,  but  this 
includes  coal,  oil,  gasoline,  wood,  and  anything  else  that  might 
be  used  to  produce  fire  on  a  locomotive. 

Mr.  Stone:  For  example,  if  you  had  a  gasoline  motor  on 
that  road,  that  would  be  shown  in  this  coal  consumed? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  That  is  my  understanding.  It  would  be 
expressed  in  tenns  of  fuel  as  related  to  a  ton  of  coal  by  some 
arbitrarj^  classification. 

Now,  coming  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Sheean,  you 
will  note  that  I  have  tons  miles  per  thousand  comi)arison  to 
freight  engineers  and  freight  firemen.  Ton  miles,  of  course,  is 
given  above.  The  railroads  do  not  report  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  how  many  freight  engineers  they  have,  or 
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how  many  passenger  engineers  they  liave.  They  report  total 
number  of  engineers  and  total  number  of  firemen.  There  is  no 
division  between  them,  just  as  there  is  no  division  between  op- 
erating ex])enses.  So  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
this  figure,  or  to  arrive  at  some  way  of  computing  wliat  the 
]iroductivity  of  the  freiglit  engineer  and  freight  fireman  was, 
to  make  a  distinction  lietween  freight  engineers, — as  to  the  num- 
ber of  freiglit  engineers  and  the  number  of  freight  firemen. 
To  do  that,  I  used  tlie  revenue  train  mileage  basis ;  that  is,  I  dis- 
tributed the  total  number  of  engineers  as  reported  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmiission,  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  revenue 
freight  train  miles,  to  total  revenue  train  miles,  adding  to  freight 
three-quarters  of  mixed  and  three-quarters  of  s])ecial  miles  as  re- 
ported to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  or,  in  other 
w^ords,  I  used  the  basis  of  distribution  which  was  formerly  re- 
quired by  the  Ijiterstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  railroads. 

Some  years  back,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  year,  I  think 
it  was  abandoned  along  in  the  early  '90s ;  before  that  time,  the 
railroads  were  required  to  separate  their  operating  expenses 
between  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  prescribed  as  a  method,  the  revenue  train  mile 
distribution ;  that  is,  the  distribution  according  to  the  proportion 
which  revenue  freight  train  miles  bear  to  total  revenue  train 
miles,  gi^ing  additionally  to  freight  traffic  three-fourths  of 
switching  and  special  miles,  and  to  jDassenger  traffic  one-fourth 
of  switching  and  special  miles.  And,  I  might  add,  that  this 
distribution  is  an  arbitary  distribution;  it  is  only  approximately 
correct ;  it  is  not  something  that  we  can  say  is  absolutely  accu- 
rate or  absolutely  correct,  but  it  exhibits  clearly  the  tendency,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  is  based  upon  the  well  recognized  method  of 
distribution  which  I  have  spoken  about,  and  I  think  is  a  method 
which  is  used  by  a  great  many  western  railroads  at  the  present 
time  in  distributing  their  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Park:  Did  you  take  into  consideration  work  train 
engineers  and  engineers  employed  in  construction  service? 

Mr.  Lanck:  I  took  the  total  number  of  engineers  as  re- 
ported by  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
If  a  railroad  was  engaged  in  additional  construction  and  exten- 
sions, or  new  lines,  my  understanding  is  that  they  would  not 
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report  those  engineers  engaged  in  construction  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Park:  No,  but  there  would  be  engineers  and  firemen 
engaged  in  work  train  service,  in  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
track. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir.    I  think  those  are — 

Mr.  Park :     That  would  not  be  in  revenue  service. 

Mr.  Lauck :  They  would  be  included  in  the  total  number  of 
engineers  reported,  and  the  effect  of  that,  of  course,  would  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  engineers,  and  it  would  be  to  our  dis- 
advantage; that  is,  by  increasing  the  number  of  engineers  you 
would  decrease  the  output  per  engineer. 

Mr.  Byram:  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  you  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  using  the  number  of  engineers  reported  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Yes,  sir. 
Did  you  use  them  aftei'wards  in  this  compu- 


Mr. 

Lauck : 

Mr. 

Byram : 

tation? 

Mr. 

Lauck : 

Mr. 

Bvram : 

Xo,  we  did  not  use  them  at  all. 
Then  you  are  not  speaking  of  the  engineers 
reported,  but  you  are  speaking  of  the  number  of  engineers  re- 
ported as  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  accejjt  that  correction.  I  was  thinking 
of  what  your  colleague  said,  and  I  momentarily  passed  over  that, 
so  I  will  make  this  correction,  that  it  would  not  inure  to  our 
benefit,  because  we  do  not  use  it  at  all,  and  I  make  the  distribu- 
tion as  to  the  total  amount  paid  engineers  and  firemen,  and  in 
that  would  be  included  these  men,  of  course,  as  I  understand  the 
method  of  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Is  that  clear,  Mr.  Slieean? 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  am  not  quite  sure,  Mr.  Lauck,  but  if  I  follow 
you,  you  have  assumed,  Ijy  taking  revenue,  that  it  takes  one 
freight  engineer  to  earn  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  company 
in  freight  ser\'ice,  where  it  takes  one  engineer  to  earn  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  passenger  service ;  that  is,  you  have  simply  taken 
the  revenue  derived  and  distributed  the  engineers. 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  I  have  taken  the  mileage  made  by  the  men 
on  the  revenue  producing  trains. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  mileage? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  Then,  in  that  case,  if  you  have  taken  the 
mileage  produced,  then  your  distribution  as  between  freiglit  and 
passenger  is  that  it  takes  the  same  number  of  engineers  in 
passenger  service  to  make  revenue  miles  that  it  would  take  to 
make  the  same  revenue  miles  in  freight  service. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  cannot  just  see  that.  I  do  not  see  where  the 
number  of  engineers  applies  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :     No,  but — 

Mr.  Lauck :     But  the  outlay  for  engineers. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  outlay  for  engineers?* 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  taken  tho  gross  pa>anent  to  engi- 
neers as  a  class  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  reported? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  in  distributing  a  ])art  of  that  gross  out- 
lay to  freight  service,  you  have  said  that  the  revenue  service, 
per  unit  of  compensation,  is  the  same  in  one  service  as  in  the 
other,  or  have  assumed  that  in  making  this  distribution? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  don't  you  think  that  I  have  allowed  for 
that,  in  giving  a  greater  ratio  to  the  freight  locomotive  firemen 
and  engineers?  That  is,  taking  the  ratio  between  passenger 
and  freight  service,  you  would  have — of  course  it  would  depend 
upon  the  traffic  of  the  road,  as  to  whether  there  was  a  predom- 
inance of  freight  or  passenger  traffic.  If  you  have  a  road  like 
the  New  Haven  Road,  which  has  more  passenger  than  freight 
miles,  and  another  road  may  be  entirely  freight. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  just  want  to  understand  it  as  we  go  along, 
Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Out  of  a  total  revenue  of  one  hundred  dol 
lars — we  will  get  down  to  amounts  that  we  can  follow — 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  I  am  not  speaking  of  revenue  now,  you 
know.    I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you,  however. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  distribution  is  made  on  basis  of  ton 
miles  and  train  miles. 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  All  right.  Then  we  have  one  hundred  miles 
freight  and  one  hundred  miles  passenger? 
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Mr.  Laiick:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  A  total  of  one  hundred  dollars  paid  engi- 
neers and  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  distribute  that  fifty — fifty,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir ;  making  an  allowance  for  mixed  train 
miles  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  it  would  take  the  same  engineer,  on 
that  method  of  distribution,  the  same  in  pay  roll,  to  produce 
one  hundred  miles  passenger  that  it  would  to  produce  one  hun- 
dred miles  freight? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes,  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  just  wanted  to  understand  it  as  we  went 
along. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  If  the  freight  engineer  received  for  his  pay 
25  per  cent  more  for  making  a  mile  than  the  passenger  man,  that 
would  distort  the  figures  somewhat,  would  it  not?  It  would  not 
be  accurate  as  to  the  number  of  freight  miles  performed? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  it  would  not  have  that  effect,  because 
it  takes  a  freight  engineer  longer  to  make  a  mile  than  it  does  a 
passenger  engineer,  does  it  not,  as  a  rule?  Therefore,  for  a 
given  amount  of  compensation  a  freight  locomotive  engineer  or 
a  freight  fireman  would  make  less  miles,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Byram  :  Well,  they  get  paid  by  the  mile ;  they  are  both 
paid  by  the  mile. 

Mr.  Lauck:  But  considering  the  time  required  to  make  a 
mile,  as  I  understand — 

Mr.  Byram :  I  did  not  understand  that  the  element  of  time 
entered  into  this  at  all. 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  would  enter  into  the  outlay  of  the  railroad 
for  the  engineers  and  firemen,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Byram :  This  is  a  question  of  money.  If  you  use  the 
money  paid  for  firemen  and  engineers  as  a  part  of  your  calcula- 
tion, your  division  between  freight  and  jiassenger  would  be 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  freight  man  received  more,  if  he 
does,  a  higher  rate  paid  per  day  or  per  hundred -miles,  or  per 
any  other  thing,  than  the  passenger  man. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  the  point  that  I  Avas  going  to  bring  out, 
though,  in  that  connection,  Avas  that  the  freight  service  would 
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have  eomparativt'ly  Icwci-  iiiilos,  and  get  a  less  proportion  of 
the  coni})ensation,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bvrani :  No,  I  did  not  understand  you  that  wav.  What 
I  meant  was,  takini^  a  given  number  of  miles,  or  a  given  amount 
of  money,  if  you  are  going  to  transform  it  into  miles,  if  you  are 
going  to  arrive  at  the  division  between  freight  and  passenger  by 
taking  the  money  paid  and  the  miles  run,  it  would  not  be  entirely 
accurate,  if  the  freight  man  received  more  for  running  a  mile 
than  the  passenger  man,  would  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  unless  his  mileage  would  be  affected,  so 
that  more  would  be  thrown  to  his  side  of  the  ratio,  and  the 
method — 

Mr.  Byram :     That  vou  are  not  able  to  determine  here  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  am  not  able  to  determine  that  from  this,  no, 
sir.  The  method  is  that  the  railroads  report  to  the  Interstate 
Connnerce  Connnission  the  cost,  as  you  know,  the  outlay  for  fire- 
men and  the  outlay  for  engineers.  Then  say  that  is  one  million 
dollars  each,  and  then  say  the  ratio  of  revenue  freight  train 
mileage  is  70  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  mileage ;  then  I  take  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  outlay  for  engineers  and  firemen,  and  say 
this  is  the  outlay  for  freight  ti'affic,  and  30  per  cent  is  the  outlay 
for  passenger  traffic. 

Mr.  Byram :  Yes,  but  it  might  be  90  per  cent  of  the  money 
paid  to  the  freight  man,  if  he  gets  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  the 
passenger  man. 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  not  follow,  be- 
cause, although  the  passenger  man  received  a  less  rate  of  pay  per 
mile,  there  would  be  more  miles  produced  by  the  passenger  traf^ 
fie,  and  therefore  a  larger  ratio  would  go  to  passenger  service. 

Mr.  Byram:  Yes,  but  you  are  dividing  it  on  a  train  mile 
basis,  and  there  are  only  so  many  miles  to  use;  the  freight  trains 
run  so  many  miles. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Those  miles  were  produced  by  the  railroad 
and — 

Mr.  Byram :  The  freight  trains  represent  so  many  miles, 
and  the  passenger  trains  represent  so  many  miles,  and  the  men 
are  paid  by  the  mile.  If  a  passenger  man  receives  a  lower  rate 
per  mile  than  the  freight  man,  it  would  naturally  affect  such  a 
division  as  you  have  made  there. 

Mr.  Stone:     Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to  interrupt 
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this  discussion,  but  it  is  a  new  departure,  to  cross-examine  a  wit- 
ness before  he  gets  through  with  his  direct  testimony. 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone :  If  there  is  anything  about  these  charts  which  is 
not  understood,  we  would  be  glad  to  explain  them.  The  computa- 
tion that  is  made  here,  is  made  on  the  ton  mile  basis.  The  first 
computation  he  makes  is  the  ton  miles  per  one  thousand  dollars' 
comjiensation  to  freight  engineers — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  us  get  that  straightened  out.  I  think  you 
are  in  error  about  that. 

Mr.  Lauck :  We  were  going  back  of  that  to  see  how  we  got 
the  cost  of  freight  engineers  and  firemen,  and  I  was  explaining 
that  we  had  to  get  those  by  making  an  arbitrary  distribution,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  did  not  report  freight  en- 
gineers and  firemen  separately — 

Mr.  Stone :  The  fact  remains  that  there  are  only  two  com- 
putations shown :  ' '  Ton  miles  per  $1,000  compensation  to  freight 
engineers  and  firemen,"  and  V' Traffic  units  per  $1,000  compensa- 
tion to  engineers  and  firemen."  Traffic  units,  of  course,  are  the 
combination  of  freight  and  passenger  added  together. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  merely  w^anted  to  find  out  what  his  basis 
was.  It  seemed  to  me  very  important,  in  order  to  understand 
the  table,  that  it  should  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  is  very  important,  and  it  is  something  which 
is  very  difficult  to  reach  any  accuracy  on,  because  of  the  methods 
of  reporting.  There  has  not  been  this  division,  and  we  have  to 
make  an  arbitrary  division. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  have  no  disposition  to  cross-question  the 
witness,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  proper  question  for  me  to  ask,  as 
he  was  presenting  the  table,  and  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  basis  of  it. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  am  very  glad  to  have  it  brought  out. 

Mr.  Nagel :  One  question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  freight 
engineer  gets  more  because  he  makes  fewer  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  was  the  point  that  seemed  to  me  was 
true. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Do  you  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  past 
endeavors  to  equalize  the  compensation  for  freight  and  passen- 
ger engineers  have  established  a  safe  basis  for  your  calculation? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  my  idea,  yes,  sir;  and  also  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  a  revenue  train  mile,  of  course,  may  include  more 
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than  one  locomotive  mile ;  that  is,  there  may  be  two  engines  on 
the  freight  trains,  and  it  may  require  more  than  the  agi'eed 
amount  of  time  to  make  the  mileage;  and  there  may  be  time 
charged  against  the  mileage  which  would  add  to  the  prevailing 
rate.  That  is,  if  you  are  paying  an  engineer,  say,  five  cents  a 
mile,  and  it  takes  him  over  ten  hours  to  make  one  hmidred  miles, 
it  might  cost  ten  cents  per  mile  to  the  railroad  for  these  revenue 
train  miles,  in  terms  of  engineers.  Is  not  that  correct,  Mr. 
Stone? 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  that,  Mr.  Lauck,  of  course,  on  taking 
your  total  pay  roll,  total  expenditure  to  engineers  and  firemen, 
the  total  amount  that  you  take,  of  course,  includes  the  mileage, 
overtime  and  everything  else  that  the  railroads  have  paid  out. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  you  take  as  a  total  figure  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  distribute  it  upon  a  train  mile  basis ! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If,  in  fact,  more  of  the  overtime  accrues  in 
one  service  than  in  the  other,  that  is  not  considered  in  distribut- 
ing it  on  the  train  mile  basis'? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  but — 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  would  distribute  the  same  propor- 
tion of  overtime  in  passenger  service  that  you  would  to  freight, 
in  this? 

Mr.  Lauck:  But,  based  upon  the  experience,  as  ]  have  in- 
dicated, and  based  upon  the  accepted  formula  which  was  for- 
merly in  use,  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  method  of  distribu- 
tion is  used  on  a  great  many  railroads  now  for  distributing  the 
items  of  expense  that  cannot  be  charged  direct  to  either  one  or 
the  other  class  of  service ;  and,  of  course,  being  confronted  with 
not  having  any  means  of  charging  anything  direct,  according  to 
the  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  where  no 
division  is  made,  the  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  use  this 
formilla,  which  seemed  to  be  the  generally  accepted  formula  for 
such  purpose.  This  indicates  the  tendency,  with  not  hard  and 
fast  accuracy,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
poses. I  do  not  mean  to  put  forward  the  view,  or  hold  that  this 
is  absolutely  accurate.  I  think  it  exhibits  a  tendency  which  is 
accurate,  but  not  anything  which  is  hard  and  fast. 
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Mr.  Stone :  Before  vou  get  away  from  that  ton  mile  com- 
putation,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  I  understand  you 
arrive  at  this  amount,  ton  miles  per  $1,000  paid  to  freight 
engineers,  by  taking  the  total  number  of  ton  miles  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  to  all  engi- 
neers; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  dividing  it  into  the  amount  paid  for 
freight  engineers,  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  to  all  engi- 
neers by  the  proportion  which  revenue  freight  train  miles  bear 
to  total  revenue  train  miles. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  the  way  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then,  where  does  all  this  switching  service  and 
overtime  go? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  switching  service,  three-fourths  of  it  is 
thrown  into  freight  and  one-fourth  into  passenger ;  the  same  way 
with  special  train  miles,  which  would  include  special  trains,  or 
different  items  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stone :  Construction  service  is  distributed  where,  if 
there  is  any  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Lauck.  I  think  that  would  come  in  under  the  special 
train  miles,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  Some  roads  in  the  western  territory  do  not 
have  construction  service;  they  have  the  freight  trains  do  that 
work. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Park :  It  would  not  be  included  in  special  trains ;  that 
is,  special  passenger  trains — 

Mr.  Lauck :     Is  it  such  as  circus  trains  ? 

Mr.  Park :  Circus  trains,  and  special  trains  ;  but  construc- 
tion ser\'ice  is  special  construction  trains,  and  all  roads  have 
that  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  was  under  the  impression  that  construction 
service,  being  a  non-revenue  ser^ice,  would  not  be  included  in 
either  of  these  classifications. 

Mr.  Park :     In  building  a  new  railroad,  or  doing  new  w^ork — 

Mr.  Lauck :  These  are  simply  revenue  train  miles  and  are 
not  non-revenue  service  train  miles. 
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Mr.  Park:  But  there  are  trains  employed  in  construction 
work,  making  repairs  to  track,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  the  engineers'  cost  would  be  shown  in 
the  total  cost,  but  not  included  in  the  mileage  distribution. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  would  be  against  us,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  "Well,  it  is  so  small  it  could  not  make  any  differ- 
ence, I  do  not  think.    It  would  Avork  to  our  disadvantage,  really. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Park  a  question,  if  I 
may  be  allowed.  Mr.  Park,  do  I  understand  you  to  make  the 
claim  that  all  roads  have  construction  service,  regular  construc- 
tion trains? 

Mr.  Park:  I  think  all  roads  have  work  trains  engaged 
from  time  to  time  in  the  distribution  of  rails  and  ties  and  bal- 
last, and  that  work. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  true  that  on  many  of  these  roads  that 
is  done  by  a  chain  gang  freight  crew,  called  out  for  that  pur- 
pose for  a  day,  or  doing  it  en  route  in  their  trip? 

Mr.  Park:  I  think  the  schedule  provides  that  if  they  are 
employed  for  more  than  two  or  three  days,  or  perhaps  five  days, 
thev  are  regularlv  assigned  work  trains.  If  onlv  for  one  or  two 
trips  on  the  road,  they  are  chain  gang  crews. 

Mr.  Stone :  With  regard  to  these  contracts  let  to  construc- 
tion companies  for  ballasting  track,  how  would  that  be  charged? 

Mr.  Park :  There  is  very  little  of  that  done.  I  have  had  no 
experience  in  contracting  for  ballast.  It  has  always  been  done 
under  my  direction  by  the  operating  forces ;  but  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  maintenance  of  way  and  the  regular  work  of 
maintaining  your  track,  and  new  Avork.  That  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  railroad  and  is  differently  reported. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  new  work  is  supposed  to  be  eliminated 
from  all  operating  accounts,  being  a  capital  cost? 

Mr.  Park :     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Traffic  units  per  $1,000  compensation ;  that  is, 
taking  the  total  compensation  and  dividing  it  by  this  arbitrary 
unit.  Total  traffic  units,  that  is  the  addition  of  ton  miles  and 
passenger  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  Mr.  Lauck,  what  do  you  get  from  this 
chart,  or  what  does  it  show,  or  what  is  your  deduction  which 
you  make  from  it  ?    Is  that  what  you  cover  on  page  3  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Referring  to  page  3,  the  text  explanatory  of 
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the  chart,  we  show  there  that,  considering  all  these  twenty-four 
railroads  which  are  named  on  the  preceding  page  (I  might  add 
there  that  there  is  one  railroad  included  which  is  not  in  the  pres- 
ent proceeding,  the  Arizona  &  New  Mexico  Railway ;  the  exhibit 
was  prepared  before  we  knew  it  would  not  be  included) ;  but 
taking  these  twenty-four  roads,  we  find  that  during  the  period 
1890  to  1913,  or  in  1913  as  compared  with  1890,  there  was  an 
increase  in  freight  traffic  of  343  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  there  was  an  increase  in  the  ton  miles  per  freight  train 
mile,  or  the  average  freight  train  load,  of  163  per  cent.  Through 
an  increase  of  the  train  load,  therefore,  the  railroads  considered 
as  one  system,  were  enabled  to  handle  an  increase  of  traffic  of 
343.53  per  cent  with  an  increase  of  only  68.82  per  cent  in  freight 
train  miles ;  due  also  to  the  fact  that  heavier  locomotives  were 
used,  locomotives  of  greater  tractive  power.  But,  no  report 
being  made  as  to  tractive  power  of  locomotives  prior  to  1902, 
we  are  unable  to  show  increase  for  this  period. 

The  effect  of  this  was  that  this  enormous  increase  in  ton 
miles,  which  you  will  find  on  page  4  —  you  will  find  the  figures 
for  the  basis  of  this  chart  on  page  4,  and  the  increase  in  ton 
miles  of  seventy  billion,  of  334  per  cent,  was  handled  by  only 
68  per  cent  increase  in  freight  train  miles,  due  to  the  heavier 
freight  trainload  of  112  per  cent,  or,  during  this  period,  the  ton 
miles  per  freight  train  mile  increased  from  157  to  414.  The 
coal  reported  as  consumed,  305  per  cent.  Reducing  this  to  terms 
of  locomotive  firemen  and  engineers,  we  find  that  the  ton  miles 
handled  for  each  thousand  dollars  outlay  for  locomotive  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  in  the  case  of  freight  engineers  was  an  in- 
crease of  161  per  cent.  That  is  for  each  thousand  dollar  outlay 
in  1913  as  compared  with  1890,  the  output  in  terms  of  freight 
engineers  was  increased  161  per  cent;  for  freight  firemen,  141 
per  cent.  In  terms  of  traffic  imits,  the  increased  output  or 
productivity  of  engineers  per  thousand  dollars  compensation 
increased  49  per  cent  during  this  period,  and  for  firemen,  41 
per  cent ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  each  thousand  dollars  invested 
in  1913,  as  compared  with  1890,  there  was  an  increase  in  ton 
miles  handled  by  freight  engineers  of  2,290,176  tons;  in  terms 
of  freight  firemen,  3,464,000,  in  round  numbers,  and  in  traffic 
imits,  it  was  for  engineers  an  increase  of  910,000  and  for  fire- 
men, 1,279,000. 
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Mr.  Stone:  "What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  locomotive 
engineers  and  firemen  of  this  development  of  operating  effi- 
ciency ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  effect,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
judge  statistically  ujDon  the  firemen  —  the  ground  that  we  have 
to  that,  we  cannot  show  on  this  chart,  because  we  have  not  the 
fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile.  The  fireman  has  to  handle 
more  coal,  owing  to  the  heavier  locomotives  and  the  heavier 
trainload  for  each  locomotive  mile  operated.  The  effect  upon 
the  engineer  —  there  is  no  statistical  means  of  demonstrating, 
except  in  increased  tractive  power  of  the  locomotives  and  the 
larger  weight  on  drivers,  the  difficulty  of  handling  a  larger 
machine,  the  increased  hazard,  and  the  longer  time  on  the  road, 
which  I  think  has  been  brought  out  in  other  connections. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  also  shows  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  productive  efficiency  of  both  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  That  is,  looking  at  it  from  the  trans- 
portation industry,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  business  proposi- 
tion. You  invest  so  much  in  labor  and  get  so  much  return.  The 
productive  efficiency  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  show  this 
remarkable  increase  during  the  period  of  twenty-five  years.  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that,  further,  on  page  3.  You  notice  I 
say  there,  ' '  The  growth  of  the  productive  efficiency  of  engineers 
and  firemen  ' '  —  pardon  me  for  reading  this ;  I  want  to  go  into 
this  in  detail,  and  then  I  thought  we  could  take  the  other  exhibit 
up  briefly. 

"  The  growth  of  the  productive  efficiency  of  engineers  and 
firemen  is  evident  from  the  increase  in  the  freight  train  load." 

That  is,  the  freight  train  load  is  increased  163  per  cent.  "It 
is  also  forcibly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  return  made  by 
these  employes  to  the  railroad,  or  the  number  of  units  of  traffic 
hauled,  with  the  outlay  made  by  the  railroads  for  engineers  and 
firemen. ' ' 

Now,  this  represents  the  fair  comparison.  That  is,  you  put 
in  $1,000  outlay  for  the  railroads  in  1890  and  $1,000  in  1913,  and 
you  get  this  increase  in  ton  mileage  in  terms  of  costs  of  loco- 
motive engineers  and  firemen  of  161  and  141  per  ton,  respective- 
ly, making  a  further  comparison,  as  I  have  done  on  page  3. 

We  find  ''for  each  $1,000  increase  in  wage  payments  to 
freight  engineers  and  firemen  during  the  period  1890-1913" — 
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that  is,  for  each  thousand  dollars  additional  for  wage  outlay  for 
these  classes  of  employes— this  is  considered  as  one  system — 
''the  companies  received  the  following  gains  in  the  productivity 
of  their  engine  crews :  Freight  engineers,  161  per  cent ;  freight 
firemen,  141  per  cent. ' ' 

Mr.  Stone :  As  the  result  of  that  increase  in  the  volume  of 
traffic,  with  comparatively  small  increases  in  train  mileages, 
heavier  train  loads,  it  has  added  greatly  to  the  burden  of  the  fire- 
men.    They  are  compelled  to  handle  very  much  more  coalf 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  It  would  seem  that  the  onus  of  this  in- 
creased productivity  has  fallen,  so  far  as  arduous  labor  is  con- 
cerned, greatly  upon  the  firemen,  owing  to  the  coal  burning  loco- 
motives and  the  increased  burning  of  coal  and  the  increased 
amount  of  coal  which  it  is  necessary  to  handle  per  locomotive 
mile. 

The  point  that  it  seems  to  me  is  the  fundamental  point  to 
bring  out  is  that  the  railroads,  just  like  any  other  industry — like 
the  steel  industry,  Avith  its  electric  tools,  or  the  cotton  mill  with 
its  automatic  looms — has  added  new  machines  to  its  equipment 
for  hauling  traffic  in  the  effort  to  reduce  cost. 

They  have  also  improved  the  roadbed  and  structures,  and  as 
the  result  of  these  capital  commitments,  working  in  co-operation 
with  labor,  there  has  been  an  increased  output  of  productivity 
per  unit  of  cost. 

In  the  case  of  outlay  for  labor,  the  labor  cost  has  been  de- 
creased, per  unit  of  output.  The  productivity  of  the  labor  has 
been  increased  in  terms  or  could  be  shown  in  terms  per  man, 
but  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  attempt  to  show  it  that  way,  but  its 
increase,  in  terms  of  cost,  is  indicated  here  and  the  effect  of  this 
development  of  operating  efficiency,  which  is,  of  course,  nowhere 
equaled  in  the  world  as  it  is  in  the  American  railroads — as  a 
result  of  this  additional  capital  commitment  and  new  inventions 
and  locomotives  of  greater  tractive  power  and  greater  hauling 
power,  has  resulted  in  an  increased  output  to  labor.  It  has  also 
added  to  the  labors  of  the  locomotive  firemen,  in  terms  of  physi- 
cal labor.  In  regard  to  the  engineers — I  am  not  competent  to 
speak  of  that,  though,  because  I  am  not  a  practical  railroad  man, 
and  I  think  I  had  better  not  attempt  to  say  what  it  has  added 
to  the  engineer.  I  have  no  statistics  to  demonstrate  that,  and  I 
atn  going  on  the  figures  now.     It  has  added,  of  course,  to  his 
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hazard  and  responsibility,  and  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  the 
record  and  know  what  the  men  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  do  not  have  to  be  a  railroad  man  to  say 
that  it  has  added  to  the  work  of  the  fireman? 

Mr.  Lauek :     No. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  figures  themselves  show  that  the  fireman  is 
handling  an  increased  amount  of  coal  of  over  300  per  cent,  do 
thev  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  305  per  cent.  The  point,  though,  I  wanted 
to  reach  or  the  conclusion  I  wanted  to  reach  was  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  labor  has  become  more  productive,  it  has  to  work 
harder ;  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  have  had  to  work 
harder,  and  that  cost  having  been  reduced,  as  I  will  endeavor 
to  show  later,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  legitimate  ground  for 
requesting  an  increase  in  compensation.  The  idea  is  that  as  a 
man  becomes  more  productive,  more  efficient,  works  harder,  he  is 
entitled  to  increased  compensation  and  to  share  in  the  productive 
gains  made  as  a  result  of  this  development  of  operating  efficiency. 

Mr.  Stone:  Doesn't  this  chart  also  show  another  thing, 
that  the  increase  in  mileage  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  traffic  handled! 

Mr.  Lauck :  Undoubtedly.  It  is  not  shown  upon  this  chart. 
It  can  be  shown.  I  have  figures  which  I  might  submit,  if  you 
wish. 

Mr.  Stone :     Does  not  the  chart  show  it,  in  a  way  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  shows  it  by  the  smaller  increase  in  freight 
train  miles. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  have  increased  343  per  cent  in  ton  miles, 
with  an  increase  of  only  68  per  cent  in  train  miles. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  and  reducing  it  to  terms  of  locomotive 
engineers  and  firemen  you  would  find  a  very  small  increase  in 
train  mileage,  per  engineer  and  fireman,  thereby  indicating  that 
it  is  harder  for  a  man  to  earn  more,  even  at  the  increased  rate 
of  compensation,  than  it  was  in  the  past.  In  other  words,  a  man 
cannot  make  the  mileage  now,  evidently,  from  the  figures,  that 
he  could  in  the  past.  If  you  have  no  objection  I  can  submit  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Won't  you  help  us  out  on  this,  Mr.  Lauck? 
We  are  somewhat  confused  in  regard  to  that  chart  being  the 
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same  as  the  chart  in  Exhibit  21.     I  understood  Mr.  Stone  to 
state  that  was  just  the  same  as  the  chart  on  page  2  of  Exhibit  21. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  is  supposed  to  be,  unless  there  is  some  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Just  a  moment.  It  says  here  "Ton  miles  per 
thousand  dollars  compensation  to  freight  engineers,"  increase 
of  92.07  per  cent,  while  there  it  shows  161.54  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nagel:  That  bar  runs  clean  across  the  page  there, 
and  here  it  is  only  about  three-quarter  across. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  161.54  and  the  141  is  apparently  what 
is  shown  on  page  3. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  the  increase  for  each  increased 
$1,000? 

Mr.  Stone:  Here  is  the  21  I  am  quoting  from  and  cer- 
tainly there  should  not  be  two  sections  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  two  are  not  the  same  figTires.  One  is 
what  Mr.  Lauck  produces  as  the  ton  miles,  per  thousand  dollars 
of  compensation  and  the  other  one  is  what  he  assumes  to  be  the 
ton  miles,  per  thousand  dollars  of  additional  compensation. 

Mr.  Lauck :     You  will  find  on  page  3  the  figure  in  the  chart. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  as  I  follow  him,  taking  the  payroll 
at  a  certain  period  and  getting  certain  results  upon  it,  and  then, 
by  adding  some  amounts,  he  figures  that  each  additional  dollar 
of  payroll,  after  a  certain  time,  would  produce  a  different  result, 
from  the  part  of  the  payroll  that  is  below  that  figure. 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  is  better  than  I  could  state  it  myself. 
I  think  they  have  evidently  made  a  mistake. 

Xo,  it  is  all  right. 
In  the  first  reprint  they  did  not  put  the  bars 

As    I   understand,   they   are    two    different 

Mr.  Burgess :  The  heading  on  that  chart  says  "freight  en- 
gineers, ton  miles  per  $1,000  compensation."  It  does  not  say 
"increased  compensation,"  that  is  the  161.54,  and  the  same 
heading  here,  "ton  miles  compensation"  is  92.07.  We  ought  to 
be  clear. 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  is  increase  per  thousand  dollars  in- 
creased compensation. 
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The  Chairman :  As  I  nnderstand,  in  addition  to  what  ap- 
pears on  page  2,  you  have  also  your  conchisions  on  page  3. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:     Showing  an  increase  of  161  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  This  chart  is  not  intended  to  be  a  reproduc- 
tion of  that  one? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  langiiage  to  the  left  is  wrong,  as  Mr. 
Burgess  suggests. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  This  should  be  ' '  ton  miles  per  thousand 
dollars  increase  compensation." 

Mr,  Stone :     Suppose  we  pass  on. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Eef erring  to  page  4,  the  table  for  eight  rep- 
resentative railroads — 

Mr.  Byram:  Before  you  leave  that  chart,  there  is  just 
one  question.  Is  the  mileage  of  these  24  railroads  the  same  dur- 
ing this  period  of  24  years!  Does  it  represent  practically  the 
same  mileage? 

Mr.  Lauck:     You  mean  the  miles  operated? 

Mr.  Byram :    Yes,  and  represented  here. 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  The  reason  I  have  24  railroads  here  is 
that  I  endeavored  to  get  as  near  as  jiossible  the  same  operating 
units.  That  is,  of  course,  in  a  great  many  railroads  there  have 
been  consolidations  and  extensions  and  reorganizations;  but 
even  in  the  case  of  the  24,  the  mileage  operated  is  not  identical, 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  put  that  in  on  a 
unit  of  operating  basis,  because  any  extensions  or  any  acquisi- 
tions of  new  lines  would  tend  to  decrease  the  productivity ;  that 
is,  your  branch  line  trainload  would  be  less  than  the  main  line, 
and  so  on.  I  thought  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  do  that, 
and  it  would  really  be  disadvantageous,  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  not  to  any  great  extent,  to  our  contention. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Where  did  you  get  the  figures  for  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  which  I  notice  on  this  page?  They  do  not  report  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Lauck:  They  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  what  part  of  the  line? 
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Mr.  Laiick :  The  Canadian  line.  They  report,  through  cour- 
tesy, to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  the  same  form  as  the  American  railroads? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  in  the  same  form.  It  is  not  required,  but 
they  do  it. 

Eeferring,  then,  to  page  4,  I  have  another  chart  in  discus- 
sion, covering  the  eight  tj^Dical  or  representative  roads,  the 
Atchison,  the  Burlington,  the  St.  Paul,  the  North  Western,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Northern,  the  Southern,  and  Union  Pacific 
railroads. 

This  is  a  chart  which  represents  these  eight  railroads  con- 
sidered as  one  system.  The  reason  why  I  have  used  these  eight 
railroads,  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  typical  of  operating  condi- 
tions and  cover  all  variety  of  conditions  and  territory  and  would 
be  representative  of  the  real  operating  conditions  in  the  western 
territory,  more  so  than  the  preceding  24,  which  included  a  great 
mam^  small  roads  and  roads  that  had  not  developed  operating 
efficiency  to  the  extent  that  they  might,  or,  that  these  larger  rep- 
resentative roads  had  done. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  selecting  these  eight  representative  roads, 
you  tried  to  get  main  trunk  lines  1 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Covering  a  wide  variety  of  territory  and  con- 
ditions 1 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :     And  you  give  a  list  of  those  roads  on  page  4  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Page  4. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  the  chart  is  shown  on  page  51 

Mr.  Lauck:  Page  5,  yes.  These  eight  roads,  considered  as 
one  system,  show,  for  this  period,  an  increase  in  traffic  handled, 
in  terms  of  ton  miles  of  freight  traffic,  of  332  per  cent,  or  a  total 
traffic,  as  exemplified  by  traffic  units,  of  321.66  per  cent.  The 
freight  trainload  for  these  roads,  considered  as  one  system, 
shows  a  larger  increase  than  for  the  24  roads,  due  to  the  fact, 
undoubtedly,  of  their  development  of  a  higher  degree  of  oper- 
ating efficiency.  The  trainload  increases  from  150  tons  to  440 
tons,  or  193.33  per  cent. 

Owing,  then,  to  the  development  of  this  increased  trainload, 
they  were  enabled  to  handle  this  enormous  increase  in  traffic, 
amounting  to  over  300  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  only  47.60 
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per  cent  in  freight  train  miles.  To  do  this,  however,  required 
an  added  consumption  of  coal  of  268  per  cent.  Expressed  in 
terms  of  producti\dty  of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  you  have, 
for  each  $1,000  invested  in  this  chart,  not  each  increased  $1,000, 
but  each  $1,000  invested,  an  increase  of  115  per  cent  in  the 
productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers,  and  an  increase  of 
106  i^er  cent  in  the  productive  efficiency  of  freight  firemen.' 
Exi^ressed  in  terms  of  all  engineers  and  firemen,  in  all  traffic, 
you  have  an  increase  for  all  engineers  of  59.7  per  cent  and  for 
all  firemen  of  53.15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Lauck,  apparently  the  same  crossing  of 
your  two  exliibits  has  occurred  there.  Page  4,  in  the  printed 
exhibit,  you  carry  out  those  ton  miles  per  thousand  dollars  com- 
pensation to  freight  engineers,  83.19,  49.14  and  41.14,  while  the 
chart  to  which  you  are  pointing,  I  judge,  carries  out  the  per 
thousand  dollars  additional  compensation. 

Mr.  Lauck:  On  page  5  is  the  chart  which  is  reproduced 
this  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Then  your  page  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Stone  :     Page  4  is  for  the  24  railroads,  not  the  8. 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  basic  table  for  this  is  on  page  7.  You 
see  that  is  for  the  24. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes,  I  see. 

Mr.  Lauck :     The  supporting  table. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes.    I  had  the  wrong  basic  table  there. 

Mr.  Lauck :    I  have  thrown  that  in  at  the  last,  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Stone :     All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Eef erring,  then,  to  page  8,  and  taking  up  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  referring  to  the  chart  on  that 
page,  you  will  find  an  increase  in  freight  traffic,  second  bar,  of 
371  per  cent,  an  increase  in  total  traffic  of  381  per  cent,  an  in- 
crease in  freight  train  loads  of  131  per  cent,  and  the  consequent 
handling  of  this  enormous  increase  in  the  ton  mileage  of  371  per 
cent,  being  an  increase  of  only  74  per  cent  in  freight  train  mile- 
age. The  coal  consumed  to  do  this  increased  207  per  cent.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  the  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile 
in  terms  of  pounds. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  record  of 
an  individual  road? 

Mr.  Lauck :     An  individual  road,  yes,  sir.    I  had  no  means 
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of  showing  that  in  the  aggregate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
average.  It  shows  an  average  increase  of  93.07  per  cent.  Re- 
ferring to  the  table  on  page  10,  the  ninth  item  in  the  table,  you 
will  find  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile,  in  terms  of  pounds, 
increased  from  79  pounds,  in  round  numbers,  in  1890,  to  153 
pounds  in  1913,  or  an  increase  of  73  pounds,  for  each  locomotive 
mile  traveled,  or  93  per  cent  during  this  period.  Therefore,  the 
conclusion  we  would  draw  from  this  is  that,  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  train  load  and  the  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive,  that 
the  fireman  is  required  to  handle  93  per  cent  more  fuel  in  1913, 
for  each  locomotive  mile  operated,  than  in  1890. 

In  terms  of  productivity  of  the  engine  crews,  we  have,  for 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  an  increase  of  126  per  cent  for  ' 
freight  engineers,  and  freight  firemen  120  per  cent.  Expressed 
in  terms  of  ton  miles,  on  page  10,  you  will  find  the  figures  there, 
actual  figures  given  for  all  the  percentages  appearing  in  this 
chart.  Ton  miles  per  thousand  dollars'  compensation  to  freight 
engineers,  an  increase  of  2,618,422  ton  miles,  and  for  firemen 
4,191,933.  In  terms  of  all  traffic  we  have  a  productive  efficiency 
of  the  engineers,  as  expressed  in  terms  of  traffic  units,  increased 
71.95  per  cent,  and  firemen  67.38  per  cent. 

Referring  to  the  other  combination  on  page  9,  you  will  find 
for  each  $1,000  increase  in  payments  to  freight  engineers  and 
firemen  during  the  period  1890-1913,  that  the  per  cent  of  the  in- 
crease of  1890-1913,  over  1890,  for  freight  engineers,  was  243 
per  cent,  and,  for  freight  firemen,  225  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Right  in  that  connection,  suppose  you  found 
the  total  pay  roll  in  1913  to  be  less  than  the  pay  roll  in  1890,  how^ 
would  you  carry  out  this  factor  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Of  course,  w^e  never  ran  across  that  tendency, 
because  the  traffic  always  increased  enormously.  If  there  was  an 
increase  in  traffic  and  the  pay  roll  was  less — which  it  always 
proportionately  is  less — to  the  traffic,  why,  we  would  consider 
that  as  an  advantage  to  the  men,  or  the  minus  pay  roll  would  be 
that  much  increased  productivity,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
men. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  I  understand  that  the  per  thousand  dol- 
lars' increase  is  just  taking  the  pay  roll,  irrespective  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  or  the  units,  but  for  each  $1,000  that  you  add  to  that 
pay  roll  ? 
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Mr.  Laiiek :  Yes,  you  get  a  certain  increase  in  ton  mileage, 
as  compared  to  1890.  Tliat  is,  taking  1890,  for  each  $1,000  in- 
vestment or  outlay  for  firemen  or  engineers,  you  get  so  many 
ton  miles  over  the  road.  In  1913,  for  each  $1,000  outlay,  you 
get  so  many  ton  miles  over  the  road.  Then,  considering  the  in- 
crease in  ton  mileage  during  the  period,  as  compared  with  1890, 
and  considering  the  increased  i)ayroll  during  the  period,  as  com- 
pared with  1890,  you  get  for  each  $1,000  increased  i)ayroll  an 
increase  of  ton  mileage  amounting  to  this  per  cent.  I  happen  to 
have  the  Atchison  worked  out  here.  If  you  would  like  to  have 
it,  I  will  give  it  to  you.  J  thought  that  question  might  come 
up.     (Handing  paper  to  Mr.  Sheean.) 

Mr.  Burgess:  That  would  give,  on  this  particular  tahle, 
243  per  cent  increase? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  in  the  productivity  for  the  whole  period, 
as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

Mr,  Byram:  Did  you  make  any  comment — I  did  not  hear 
it  if  you  did — on  the  last  two  figures  on  page  5,  whel'e  the  cal- 
culation is  based  on  traffic  units — did  you  make  anv  comment 
as  to  your  conclusions  in  regard  to  these  two  figures  ?  I  missed 
it  if  you  did. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  think  I  did;  but  the  conclusion  would 
be  the  same.  That  is,  taking  the  chances  of  error  into  con- 
sideration, you  would  have  all  traffic,  in  terms  of  all  engineers 
and  all  firemen,  showing  this  increased  output  in  terms  of  $1,000 
outlay  for  engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Byram :  This  Avould  properly  be  applicable  to  the  rev- 
enue perhaps  more  than  to  the  earnings,  w^ould  it  not?  The 
revenues  of  the  company,  because  the  revenue  is  based  on  these 
traffic  units. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  I  think  so.  That  is  a  single  division  and 
more  nearly  a  comparison  that  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  would  like  to  be  sure  that  I  understand  this 
statement  (referring  to  i)aper  handed  to  counsel  by  Mr.  Lauck). 
You  have  made  a  distribution  on  arriving  at  that  deduction 
for  freight  engineers? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  you  have  necessarily  taken  a  part  of  that 
productivity  and  segregated  it  to  freight.  From  the  conclu- 
sion you  have  reached  from  it,  the  impression  might  follow  tliat 
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the  same  result  as  to  what  remains  for  passenger  distribution, 
that  it  must  properly  follow,  in  view  of  the  deduction  made 
there  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  company 
for  each  remaining  passenger  unit.  Can't  you  carry  out  that 
some  time  and  see  whether  or  not  the  company  has  lost  money 
for  each  additional  $1,000  invested  for  passenger  engineers? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  think  that  would  show  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  if  it  be  true,  distributed  this  way, 
that  the  company  has  made  more  money  on  each  $1,000  invested 
in  passenger,  it  would  follow,  logically — 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  would  not  follow  logically. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  would  follow,  by  the  same  line  of  reason- 
ing, for  every  additional  $1,000  paid  out  for  passenger  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  they  were  losing  more  money  than  they  were 
before. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  don 't  think  it  would  follow  logically  or  fol- 
low irresistibly,  but  it  might  follow  from  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  did  not  mean  to  commit  you  to  the  propo- 
sition that  it  was  logic,  but,  by  the  same  logic  that  is  used  in 
making  this  deduction,  the  same  conclusion,  whatever  it  is,  would 
be  drawn  as  to  passenger  service. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Wliat  that  would  show  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Lauck,  if  it  will 
not  make  much  work  —  I  assume  you  have  the  figures  as  to  what 
you  have  taken  for  freight,  how  many  traffic  units  you  have  dis- 
tributed to  reach  this  deduction,  —  to  make  a  similar  table  for 
what  the  result  has  been  on  the  Atchison,  for  their  passenger 
service.    That  won't  take  long,  will  it? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  transposi- 
tion of  fig-ures.  This  321  per  cent  should  be  332  per  cent.  And 
the  332  per  cent  should  be  here  where  the  321  per  cent  is.  How 
it  happened,  no  one  knows.  It  has  been  checked  over  at  least 
twenty  times.  The  ton  miles  is  321  per  cent,  and  the  traffic  units 
is  332  per  cent,  and  we  have  them  just  reversed  here,  on  this 
chart,  and  it  is  printed  the  Same  in  our  chart  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Byram :  I  did  not  quite  finish,  Mr.  Lauck.  I  wanted 
to  get  from  you  what  your  conclusion  was  as  to  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  increase  per  $1,000  of  compensation  to  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  as  shown  by  these  last  two  figures  on  page  5, 
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and  tlie  figures  just  above  those,  where  it  is  based,  in  one  case, 
on  tlie  compensation  to  freiglit  engineers  and  firemen,  and,  in 
the  other  case,  where  it  is  115  per  cent  and  106  per  cent,  respect- 
ively; —  and,  in  the  h\st  case,  based  on  the  traffic  imit,  it  is  only 
59  per  cent  and  58  ])er  cent,  respectively.  What  is  your  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  difference  there? 

Mr.  Lauck :  My  conclusion  in  that  respect  is  that  the  result 
is  affected  l)y  the  greater  increase  in  ton  mileage,  as  compared 
with  the  outlay,  and  that,  probably,  to  get  a  more  accurate 
result,  considering  all  classes  of  traffic,  you  should  count  so 
many  passenger  miles  as  one  ton  mile,  on  the  basis  of  revenue 
from  a  passenger  mile.  Of  course,  the  revenue  from  a  passenger 
mile  will  average,  I  should  say,  about  two  cents,  or  something 
like  that.  For  a  ton  mile  it  will  average  about  .7  per  cent,  .6  or 
.7  per  cent,  or  .5,  .6  or  .7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Byram :  The  difference  in  these  percentages  is  due  to 
the  difference  in  the  basis? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Difference  in  the  basis  of  computation,  yes, 
sir.  As  I  explained  in  the  beginning,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
confronting  any  presentation  of  this  kind,  I  can  only  show  tend- 
encies. I  cannot  show  anything  hard  and  fast.  It  seems  to  me 
all  I  can  show  is  what  is  indicated  as  the  increased  out])ut  and 
relate  that  to  firemen  and  engineers.  I  cannot  show  anything 
accurately,  because  I  haven't  the  figures  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Byram :  The  reason  I  spoke  about  it  is  because  of  the 
very  wide  discrepancy  between  115  per  cent  and  59  per  cent  3'ou 
say,  when  the  basis  is  changed. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  And  yet  it  is  all  said  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
$1,000  comparison? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  Yes,  T  have  noticed  that  a  good  deal,  my- 
self. I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  show  both  bases,  and  willingly 
accept  one,  if  you  don 't  want  to  take  the  other. 

Mr.  Stone :     Either  one  of  them  shows  in  our  favor? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  why  I  thought  of  the  discrepancy,  that 
your  passenger,  segregated  in  the  same  way,  would  have  to  show 
a  minus,,  in  order  to  bring  your  grand  average  down  to  this 
amount. 

Mr.  Lauck:     AVell,  I  don't  know  whether  —  I  never  worked 
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that  out.  I  will  try  that,  but  I  think  that  —  of  course  the  tend- 
ency is  for  passenger  traffic  to  be  a  much  more  costly  thing  to 
the  railroads  than  the  freight  traffic,  and  I  think  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  agreed  with  the  railroads  that  that  was 
true.    They  might  be  affected  by  that  consideration. 

Mr.  Stone :     Are  you  throug'h  with  your  Santa  Fe ! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Take  up  the  next  one  then,  the  Burlingion. 
Explain  that  in  detail. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Referring  to  page  10.  There  I  take  up  the 
Chicago,  Burlingi;on  &  Quincy  Railroad.  The  same  method  and 
same  way  of  presentation. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  figures  for  this  chart  are  on  page  13,  are 
thev  not  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  figures  for  this  chart  are  on  page  13.  The 
explanatory  text  is  on  page  12. 

Mr.  Stone :     Well,  briefly,  what  does  it  show,  Mr.  Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Briefly,  the  Chicago,  Burling-ton  &  Quincy 
shows  an  increased  freight  traffic  of  340  per  cent  for  the  period 
of  1890  to  1913;  handled  by  an  increase  of  only  32  per  cent  in 
freight  train  miles,  due  to  an  increase  in  freight  train  load  of  218 
per  cent,  resulting  in  an  increased  consumption  of  fuel  of  52 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  per  locomotive  mile,  not  ton  mile  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Total  coal  consumed,  280  per  cent.  I 
should  have  said  reduced  to  fuel  terms  per  locomotive  mile  trav- 
eled or  operated,  there  was  an  increase  of  52.30  per  cent.  The 
resulting  efficiency  of  their  output  in  terms  of  $1,000  outlay  for 
freight  engineers,  shows  an  increase  of  110  jier  cent ;  for  freight 
firemen  of  101  per  cent,  and  in  terms  of  traffic  unit  or  all  traffic, 
an  increase  of  61  per  cent  for  engineers,  and  an  increase  of  53 
per  cent  for  firemen. 

Have  5^ou  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Stone,  on  that? 

Mr.  Stone :     No.    No  further  question  on  that. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Next,  take  up  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  on  page  13.  Go  briefly  through  that.  The  supporting  table 
for  that  is  on  page  16 ;  the  explanatoiy  text  is  on  page  15.  There 
we  have  a  very  large  increase  of  302  per  cent  in  ton  miles  han- 
dled, with  an  increase  of  only  70.62  per  cent  in  freight  train 
miles.    The  larger  amount  of  freight  traffic  being  handled  with 
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a  corresponding  small  increase  in  freight  train  miles,  being  evi- 
dently due  to  the  increase  in  ton  miles  per  freight  train  mile,  or 
average  freight  train  load  of  131  per  cent. 

The  coal  consumed  in  terms  of  total  tons  increased  303  per 
cent.  The  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile  increased  103  per 
cent.  That  is,  for  each  mile  operated  there  was  an  increased 
consumption  of  fuel  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  you  understood  from  that  that  the  work 
of  the  fireman  has  doubled,  increased  100  per  cent  in  handling 
fuel? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  is  doubled  on  roads  that  use  coal  exclu- 
sively.   The  arduous  labor  has  doubled. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  from  the  company's  own  report,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  how  do  you  account  for  the  small  increase 
in  compensation, — in  ton  miles  per  $1,000  compensation,  as  com- 
pared with  other  roads  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  You  mean  in  the  productivity  of  the  engineers 
and  firemen? 

Mr.  Stone:  Yes.  28  per  cent  and  26  per  cent,  where  the 
Burlington  was  110  per  cent  and  101  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  only  way  to  account  for  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  statistics,  is  an  added  outlay,  or  an  added  amount  reported 
by  this  road  as  paid  to  engineers  and  firemen,  because  the  traffic 
has  increased  practically  as  much  as  the — the  increase  in  traffic 
of  the  Burlington  was  340  per  cent;  of  this  road,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &>  St.  Paul,  it  was  302  per  cent.  To  be  consistent,  we 
would  have  to  admit  that  there  was  a  larger  amount  paid  in 
terms  to  firemen  and  engineers. 

Mr.  Stone :  They  either  were  getting  a  large  amount  be- 
fore or  they  are  getting  their  work  done  cheaper  now? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  in  terms  of  the  aggregate  outlay  is  what 
I  am  speaking  of,  not  in  terms  of  the  individual  engineer  or 
fireman. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  understand. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  they  evidently  are  getting  their 
work  done  cheaper,  but  not  proportionately  as  cheap  as  the  other 
roads  we  have  just  been  discussing. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  which  of  the  roads  do  you  say  is 
getting  its  work  done  cheaper! 

Mr.  Lauck;    "Why,  the  point  was  that — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Which  of  the  two,  the  Burlington  or  the  Mil- 
waukee ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  Burlington.  The  Burlington  showing  an 
increase  in  train  load  of  218  per  cent.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
other  road  in  the  west  more  efficiently  managed  than  the 
Burlington,  or  more  economically  operated,  as  indicated  by  its 
freight  train  load,  218  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  St.  Paul 
increase  of  only  131  per  cent.  And,  therefore,  the  cost  in  terms 
of  ton  miles  would  obviously  be  lower  on  the  Burlington,  for 
firemen  and  engineers,  granting  that  the  same  rate  of  wages  pre- 
vail, which  I  don't  know.  I  think  the  Burlington  stands,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  the  figures,  not  being  a  prac- 
tical operating  railroad  man,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Burlington 
makes  a  remarkable  showing  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Sheean:  A  perfectly  uniform  scale  of  wages  to  the 
employes  on  both  lines  may  produce  just  this  result  1 

Mr.  Lauck :  Exactly.  That  is,  assuming  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  roads  vary,  you  would  then  have — I  don't  think  that 
would  be  a  reflection  on  the  employes.  It  would  be  a  reflection 
on  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Granting  the  same  density  of  traffic,  and  the 
same  territory  also,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Lauck :    You  would  have  to. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  same  grade  run  and  a  few  other  perqui- 
sites that  go  with  it? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Might  this  at  all  be  affected  by  the  building 
of  several  thousand  miles  of  railroad  on  the  Milwaukee  out  in  a 
new  territory? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  had  thought  of  that,  when  the  question  was 
raised.  That  is,  the  Puget  Sound  extension  might  have  affected 
the  density  of  traffic  as  compared  with  the  whole  system. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  even  though  the  scale  of  wages  on  that 
new  line  might  be  a  higher  scale  of  wages,  if  you  please,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  this  density  as  shown  here  would  not  indi- 
cate at  all  whether  the  scale  of  wages  was  a  fair  or  unfair  scale 
of  wages'? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Well,  I  think,  in  a  case  of  a  new  line  which  is 
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just  developing  traffic,  that  the  scale  of  wages  could  not  be  con- 
sidered fair  or  unfair  until  the  normal  condition  has  been 
reached.  That  is,  if  you  had  a  railroad  wliich  was  just  beginning 
operations,  and  you  had  not  developed  your  traffic  or  your  terri- 
tory, it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  same 
rate  of  wages,  as  the  men  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  risk 
you  were  taking  for  your  capital,  or  for  the  lack  of  econom.ic  or 
normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  nie  ask  you  this,  while  we  are  on  those 
two  tables ;  assuming  the  ton  miles  on  the  Milwaukee  were  ton 
miles  made  with  livestock,  while  the  ton  miles  made  on  the  other 
one  were  ton  miles  of  coal,  could  you  tell  anything  about  the 
results  to  either  road  by  this  table? 

Mr.  Lauck:    You  mean  the  revenue  results? 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  revenue  results,  or  productive  results? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  you  could  not  tell  anything  about  the  reve- 
nue, unless  you  had  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  different 
things.  I  am  not  speaking  of  revenues  at  all,  or  the  financial 
side  of  the  thing.  I  am  talking  of  the  physical  or  the  arbitrary 
unit.  The  ton  mile  and  the — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Assuming  that  each  kind  of  product  is  sus- 
ceptible of  transportation  in  the  same  number  of  units  per  train, 
whether  it  be  live  stock  or  coal  or  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes ;  I  am  assuming  that  through  necessity. 
For  instance,  I  was  going  to  say  in  that  connection  it  brings 
to  mind  something  that  has  been  quite  harassing  to  me — the 
train  load.  The  train  load  as  reported  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  the  average,  as  I  understand,  of  every 
train  load  for  the  whole  system.  It  is  the  average  of  the  branch 
lines,  of  their  feeders,  of  the  roads  that  may  have  a  70-ton — a 
road  that  may  have  a  70-ton  freight  train  load ;  they  are  all  aver- 
aged up  into  this.  I  think  if  we  had  a  train  load  based  on  spe- 
cific products,  or  based  on  specific  di\^sions,  that  the  showing- 
would  be  much  more  favorable  to  our  side  of  the  contention 
here  than  it  would  be  T\ith  this  train  load,  because  I  have  noticed 
in  some  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  railroad  presidents  to  the 
stockholders,  where  they  do  divide  the  train  load,  for  instance, 
I  think  the  North  Western,  if  I  remember  correctly,  makes  a 
train  load  east,  and  a  train  load  west  of  the  Missouri.  That  is 
a  great  variation,  and  if  that  could  be  worked  out  I  would  be 
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glad  to  see  that  worked  out.  You  have  the  data  to  take  certain 
trains  and  certain  commodities. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  do  not  quite  foUow  you,  Mr.  Lauck,  as  to 
where  there  would  be  any  change  in  the  result.  One  territory 
might  show  a  greater  density — ^greater  train  loading  than  an- 
other. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  therefore,  great  productivity  on  your 
theory,  on  the  part  of  the  line  that  had  heavy  traflfic. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  as  compared  with  other  parts. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Therefore,  less  productive  efficiency  by  the 
engineers  and  firemen  on  branch  lines,  where  the  lading  was 
lighter  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  and  this  train  load  that  Ave  have  is  an  av- 
erage of  all  of  them,  and  of  course  it  is  aifected  to  that  extent. 
It  does  not  exemplify  the  highest  degree  of  productive  efficiency 
of  the  railroads,  but  the  average.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
bring  out. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  fact  remains  that  in  all  our  exhibits  we 
are  handicapped  all  the  way  through,  are  we  not,  by  the  re- 
ports which  the  railroads  do  make  to  the  Commission,  which 
is  the  only  basis  we  have  for  making  our  computation! 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes ;  just  as  we  would  be  if  we  were  a  railroad, 
in  making  this  ton  miles  comparison,  we  would  have  the  data 
to  make  them  a  great  deal  more  satisfactorily  and  without  the 
technical  objections  which  must  necessarily  be  urged  against 
them. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  railroads,  Mr.  Lauck,  are  under 
that  same  constraint  of  making  it  in  just  the  form  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  requires. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  it  is  no  reflection  on  the  railroads.  The 
reflection,  if  anywhere,  is  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  the  present  instance,  in  not — it  is  no  reflection  on  them 
either,  but  it  is  simply  that  we  would  like  to  see  them  different. 
But,  I  say  that  you  have  the  data  where  you  could  make  these 
things  more  accurate. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  you  mean  by  making  observations 
during  a  particular  time  on  some  specified  territory — 

Mr.  Lauck:    No;  for  instance,  a  great  many  of  the  roads 
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engaged  in  the  present  movement  have  a  division  between  freight 
and  operating  exi)enses.    I  do  not  know,  of  course,  but — 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  to  freight  engineers  and  passenger  engi- 
neers "• 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  would  you  classify  a  man  who  ran  ten 
days  in  a  month,  a  passenger  train,  and  another  ten,  a  way 
freight,  and  another  ten,  in  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  would  classify  him — I  would  assign  him  to 
the  class  of  service.  For  instance,  the  Illinois  Central,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  in  their  annual  report  to  stockholders,  did  make 
such  a  division.  That  is,  they  had  cost  of  freight  engineers — 
cost  of  road  freight  enginemen,  I  think  the  term  is ;  cost  of  pas- 
senger enginemen.  Maybe  they  did  not  have  the  passenger,  but 
they  had  the  freight.  And  I  would  simi)ly  charge,  as  they  evi- 
dently did,  the  cost — if  they  ran  a  freight  train,  I  would  say  so 
much  for  freight  service;  if  they  ran  a  passenger  train,  I  make 
a  direct  charge. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Irrespective  of  the  individual  who  made  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  yes;  I  would  not  consider  the  individual 
at  all.  But  I  notice  in  the  Illinois  Central,  that  we  happen  in 
that  instance,  in  our  computations,  not  to  be  much  out  of  the 
way,  according  to  that,  in  this  division  between  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic. 

Mr.  Stone :  We  were  on  the  Milwaukee.  Are  you  through 
with  it?  If  so,  we  will  take  up  the  next  one,  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Page  16.  Take  up  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
em,  if  you  please,  and  on  page  19  the  supporting  table. 

I  might  say  that  all  these  roads  are  arranged  by  a  standard- 
ized form.  That  is,  standardized  statistics,  you  might  say.  The 
text  is  practically  the  same,  and  the  charts  are  the  same,  and 
the  tables  are  the  same  standardized  form,  only  varying  as  to 
the  figures  or  the  showing  made  there. 

Referring  to  the  diagram  on  page  17,  we  have  shown  there 
an  increase  of  208  per  cent,  in  round  numbers,  in  freight  traffic 
in  the  period  1890  to  1913.  All  traffic,  as  expressed  in  terms 
of  traffic  units,  increased  217.95  per  cent.  The  freight  train  load, 
referring  to  the  bar  No.  6,  or  the  ton  miles  per  freight  train  mile, 
increased  152.17  per  cent,  or  in  terms  of  actual  ton  miles,  refer- 
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ring  to  page  19,  the  train  load  increased  from  138  tons  in  1890 
to  348  tons  in  1913,  an  increase  of  210  tons,  or  152.17  per  cent. 

B}'  the  increase  of  the  train  load  and  development  of  this 
train  load,  the  North  Western  was  enabled,  therefore,  to  handle 
this  increase  of  208  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  with  an  increase 
of  only  18  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles.  The  total  amount  of 
coal  consumed  increased  274.25  per  cent.  The  fuel  consumed  per 
locomotive  mile,  or  the  increased  amount  of  fuel  handled  per 
locomotive  mile,  to  operate  the  engine,  increased  from  76.25 
pounds  in  1890  to  161.93  pounds  in  1913,  or  112  per  cent,  thereby 
adding  to  the  physical  requirements  of  the  fireman. 

The  result  of  this  operating  efficiency,  as  expressed  in  outlay 
for  engineers  and  firemen,  is  shown  in  the  case  of  freight  engi- 
neers to  have  been  an  increased  productivity,  in  terms  of  ton 
miles  in  1913  as  compared  with  1890,  of  51.78  per  cent,  and  of 
freight  firemen  of  56.08  per  cent.  In  terms  of  all  traffic,  or 
traffic  units,  the  percentages  of  increase  shown  are  much  lower, 
for  the  engineers  amomiting  to  8.94  per  cent  and  for  all  firemen 
to  12.02  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  you  just  as  soon  substitute  this  one, 
because  I  feel  quite  sure  from  this  that  it  would  illustrate  what 
I  want,  instead  of  the  Atchison,  to  show  there — 

Mr.  Lauck:     You  mean  in  the  computation? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  to  show  the  decreased  productivity  in 
passenger  miles  per  $1,000  paid  to  passenger  engineers,  and  the 
decreased  productivity  in  passenger  miles  paid  to  passenger 
firemen. 

Mr.  Lauck :     You  mean  to  say,  if  it  shows  that  1 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  I  assume  from  these  figures  it  would 
have  to  show  it ;  if  there  is  an  increase  of  51  per  cent  in  freight, 
and  a  total  increase  of  only  8.98  per  cent — 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  the  item  which  is  omitted  between  the 
two  would  almost  certainly  have  to  show  decreased  productivity, 
assuming  these  two  deductions  are  correct ;  but  see  whether  that 
would  be  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  will  see.  For  that  reason,  I  have  put  in  both 
sides ;  that  is,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  it  is  a  practical  account- 
ing proposition  that  we  are  up  against,  and  we  are  going  to 
show  what  is  indicated,  or  the  tendency.    The  increase  is  there 
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for  all  traffic,  which  is  much  greater  than  the  freight  traffic,  of 
course,  but  by  the  method  of  distribution,  if  you  show  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  freight,  it  might  possibly  be  there  would  be  a 
decrease  in  passenger. 

The  conclusions,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  all  roads,  are  the 
same  as  I  have  stated  in  detail.  The  leading  conclusions,  of 
course,  that  we  are  putting  forward,  are  that  the  work  of  the 
fireman  and  engineer  has  been  added  to;  his  producti\'ity  has 
increased;  that  his  earning  power  has  decreased,  although  I  do 
not  show  actual  figures  to  demonstrate  that,  except  the  com- 
paratively small  increase  in  freight  train  miles  as  comjDared 
with  the  large  increase  in  traffic,  and  the  consequent  indication 
that  he  cannot  make  as  many  miles  as  he  formerly  did,  being  paid 
upon  the  mileage  basis. 

I  would  next  take  up  the  Great  Northern  Eailroad.  on  page 
19,  the  supporting  table  being  on  page  22,  and  the  explanatory 
text  on  page  21,  and  the  diagram  on  page  20. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  the  diagram  on  page  20,  Mr.  Lauck,  is  there 
anything  in  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  these  are  copied  from,  to  show  how  these  roads  get  such  an 
enormous  increase  in  percentage?  Did  some  roads  start  much 
lower  than  others  ?  Is  there  anything  to  show  where  they  did 
start?  Take,  for  example,  your  first  line  here,  the  increase  in 
locomotives  in  service,  and  the  number  of  ton  miles ;  the  figures 
seem  almost  phenomenal,  to  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  the  Great  Northern  has  had  a  phenom- 
enal development.  I  think  the  Great  Northern  has  been  the 
pioneer  in  the  train  loading  movement,  if  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  Stone:  They  have  the  tonnage  system  copyrighted, 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  They  began  it  much  sooner  than  the  other 
railroads,  and  for  this  long  period,  this  development  of  operat- 
ing efficiency  being  in  vogue,  they  would  show  a  much  larger 
increase.  When  we  get  dow^n  to  other  periods,  having  attained 
a  large  train  loading  before  the  other  roads  already,  if  I  am 
correct  in  thinking  this,  they  would  show  a  comparatively  smaller 
decrease  for  succeeding  periods.  Of  course,  in  this  long  period 
of  comparison,  the  train  loads  are  apt  to  be  small  at  the  start. 

Referring,  then,  to  this  chart  or  diagram  on  page  20,  we 
find  the  extraordinary  increase  in  freight  traffic,  as  mentioned  by 
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Mr.  Stone,  of  1138.72  per  cent  during  the  period,  1890  to  1913. 
Tlie  train  load  during  this  same  period,  or  tlie  ton  miles  per 
freight  train  mile,  increased  222.34  per  cent.  They  were,  there- 
fore, able  to  handle  this  large  increase  in  freight  traffic  with  an 
increase  of  only  339.18  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles,  resulting 
in  an  increase  in  productivity,  in  terms  of  freight  engineers, 
amounting  to  85.34  per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen  to  69.70  per 
cent,  and  for  all  engineers  of  41.16  per  cent,  and  of  all  firemen 
of  29.25  per  cent,  respectively.  The  physical  burden  of  the  in- 
creased traffic  development,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  it 
by  statistics,  being  an  increase  in  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive 
mile  of  136.39  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stone :  They  must  have  been  pulling  some  of  that  iron 
ore  out  of  that  Superior  country  in  those  heavy  trains? 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  probably  affected  the  train  load  to  a  large 
extent.    It  is  like  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Shea :  I  see  on  page  20,  the  chart  is  computed  from 
1891  to  1913,  while  the  other  tables  are  from  1890  to  1913.  Is 
that  a  typographical  error? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No.  I  should  have  mentioned  that.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  report  available  was  in  1891,  and  we 
could  not  get  the  1890  report. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  1891  it  was  confined  to  two  states,  was  it 
not,  this  system,  to  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  since  that  time, 
and  in  1913,  you  are  comparing  it  with  the  Trans-Continental 
Line  which  runs  to  the  Coast,  in  these  enormous  percentage 
increases  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  do  not  know  what  the  state  of  the  operating 
unit  was  exactly  in  1890,  but  practically  it  was  as  you  state,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  the  differ- 
ence in  the  mileage  between  1891  and  1913,  that  you  are  compar- 
ing, was? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  is  pretty  nearly  as  big  an  increase  in 
the  mileage  as  in  these  other  percentages  you  are  showing. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  do  not  think  that  would  affect  the  result, 
unless  there  was  a  very  low  degree  of  operating  efficiency  in  that 
year  with  which  we  are  making  comparison ;  and,  of  course,  that 
would  be  caught  in  their  later  comparisons. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  operating  opportunity? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Of  course,  the  fact  of  the  productivity, 
which  is  the  fundamental  fact  I  want  to  lay  stress  on,  would 
still  remain.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  I  will  take  up 
the  Illinois  Central,  on  page  22,  the  diagram  on  page  23,  and  the 
supporting  text  and  table  following. 

In  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central,  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  1890  to  1913,  we  have  an  increase  in  ton  miles  or 
freight  traffic,  of  594.63  per  cent ;  an  increase  in  the  freight  train 
load  of  203.73  per  cent,  and  a  consequent  handling  of  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  freight  traffic  of  594  per  cent  with  an  increase 
of  only  125.10  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles. 

The  result  of  this  development  of  operating  efficiency,  so  far 
as  fuel  consumption  is  concerned,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  necessary  in  1913  to  handle  146  more  pounds  of  fuel  for 
each  locomotive  mile  traveled,  and  in  tenns  of  productivity  of 
freight  enginemen,  we  would  have  an  increase  for  freight  engi- 
neers of  ton  miles  for  each  $1,000  compensation,  of  77.32  per 
cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890,  and  of  freight  firemen  of  43.33 
per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890.  In  terms  of  traffic  units  or 
all  traffic,  we  have  an  increase  to  engineers  for  each  $1,000  out- 
lay of  46.80  per  cent,  and  to  firemen  of  18.65  per  cent. 

I  will  next  take  up  the  Northern  Pacific,  on  page  25,  the  dia- 
gram on  page  26,  and  the  supporting  data  following  in  the  ex- 
planatory text. 

In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  in  1913  as  compared 
with  1890,  we  have  an  increase  in  freight  traffic,  as  can  be  seen 
on  the  diagram;,  of  468.69  per  cent.  The  freight  train  load  in- 
creased 316.92  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  fifth  bar  of  the  diagram, 
ton  miles  per  freight  train  mile.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  handle  the  increased  number  of  ton  miles  of  468.69  per 
cent,  with  an  increase  of  only  28  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles. 
The  resulting  efficiency  or  productive  efficiency,  or  output  on  the 
part  of  employes  for  each  $1,000  outlay,  was,  for  freight  engi- 
neers, the  fourth  bar  from  the  l)ottom  of  the  diagram,  170.59 
per  cent;  freight  firemen  134.79  per  cent;  for  all  firemen  53.38 
per  cent;  and  for  all  engineers  76.77  per  cent. 

The  resulting  increase  in  consumption  of  coal  per  locomo- 
tive mile,  was  125.12  per  cent  for  each  locomotive  mile  traveled, 
or  the  necessity  of  traveling  125  per  cent  increase  in  fuel  for 
each  mile.    The  total  coal  consumed  increased  333.87  per  cent. 
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I  think  the  Northern  Pacific  makes  a  more  remarkable  show- 
ing than  the  Great  Northern — No,  the  Great  Northern  leads  the 
Northern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  it  is  a  very  remarkable  showing,  that  that 
increase  of  468  per  cent  in  ton  miles  could  be  handled  with  an 
increase  of  only  28  per  cent  in  train  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  pretty  nearly  shows  that  the  earnings  of 
freight  men  on  the  mileage  basis  did  not  increase  with  the  volume 
of  traffic? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir;  it  would  indicate  the  inability — I 
have  no  figures  to  support  that,  but  it  would  indicate  the  in- 
ability to  make  the  same  mileage  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  was  an  increase  of  several  hundred  per 
cent  in  the  payroll? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes,  a  great  increase  in  the  payroll. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  are  considering  these  two  periods  here, 
1910  and  1913.  Turning  to  your  other  statistical  basis,  as  I  get 
it,  the  engineers  in  1910  were  getting  $740,826  as  against 
$2,176,761? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Pretty  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  increase 
in  jDayroll  as  the  j)ercentage  of  increase  here,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  but  in  terms  of  cost  per  unit  of  output, 
you  will  probably  find  a  much  lower  cost  per  ton  mile  in  terms 
of  engineers  now  as  compared  with  1890.  That  is  the  point  I 
mentioned  a  while  ago.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  amount 
of  dollars  and  cents  in  the  payroll  amounts  to  anything,  except, 
of  course,  the  ability  to  meet  the  payroll. 

Mr.  Sheean:  We  have  been  afraid  that  that  is  what  you 
gentlemen  think,  while  we  think  it  is  very  important  to  know 
what  it  means  in  dollars  and  cents  in  the  payroll. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  of  course,  it  is  important;  I  would  not 
put  it  that  strongly;  but  in  terms  of  operating  a  railroad,  it 
is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  except  from  the  standpoint  of  credit  and 
ability  to  finance  the  railroad,  so  much  the  amount  of  money 
as  it  is  what  it  costs  you  in  terms  of  payroll  for  what  you  are 
producing  and  what  you  get  for  what  you  produce.  Although, 
as  is  often  said  in  the  case  of  a  railroad,  for  every  dollar  of 
revenue,  the  railroads  have  to  pay  forty  some  cents  to  labor. 
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whatever  it  is,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  is  a  significant  state- 
ment, except  as  to  the  ability  to  finance  the  railroad. 
Mr.  Sheean :     And  to  pay  the  labor  ? 

Lauck:     1  beg  pardon? 

Sheean:     It  is  also  significant  in  paying  the  labor,  to 


Mr. 
Mr. 
get  it. 
Mr. 


Lauck : 


Yes,  but  the  significance  in  the  present  con- 
nection is  what  it  is  costing  you,  in  terms  of  labor  and  ton  miles, 
and  traffic  units,  to  operate  the  railroad,  and  you  are  doing  that 
cheaper  now  than  you  ever  have  done.  Unless  the  profit  is  eaten 
up  in  some  other  way,  for  which,  of  course,  the  labor  is  not  re- 
sponsible, it  seems  to  me  there  is  every  reasonable  ground  for 
a  reasonable  request  for  an  increase  in  wages,  i)rovided  the  out- 
put, the  cost  and  the  work  have  increased,  as  I  am  endeavoring 
to  show. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then  you  do  not  think,  so  long  as  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  handle  more  tons  than  ever,  and  have  a  cheaper 
cost  than  ever  before,  that  there  should  be  any  particular  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  sir ;  not  if  tliey  are  getting  commensurate 
rates  per  ton  per  mile  for  their  ser\'ices.  If  they  are  not, 
why — 

Mr.  Stone :  AVell,  the  engineers  and  firemen  have  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  getting  the  rates,  have  they? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Nothing  whatever,  and  of  course — 

Mr.  Stone:  And  they  have  not  anything  to  do  with  the 
way  they  expend  the  money  they  get  from  the  rates,  have  they? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  and  of  course  you  could  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  other  failures  of  operating  management  or  finan- 
cial management  they  might  have ;  because  where  there  are  large 
revenue  gains,  they  might  be  dissipated  by  improper  financial 
management,  or  we  might  have  cases  where  the  productive  effi- 
ciency of  the  engineers  and  firemen  might  be  lost  from  improper 
operating  efficiency.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  factor, 
though,  is  not  the  operating  efficiency,  where  anything  is  lost 
that  way.  It  seems  to  me  the  danger  is  on  the  financial  side, 
where  increased  returns  may  be  improperly  used. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  counsel  for  the  railroads  got  the  figures  he  read  into  the 
record  1 
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Mr.  Lauck:     From  the  basic  table. 

Mr.  Sheeaii :     Exliil)it  20,  page  38. 

Mr.  Lanck :     Yes ;  they  are  correct,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  want  to  make  a  note  of  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :     As  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  it  is  on  page  40. 

Mr,  Stone :  But  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  pay  roll,  you 
would  treat  i}il,000  in  1913  the  same  as  you  would  treat  $1,000  in 
1890.  would  you  not! 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  I  am  making  a  comparison,  as  I  stated  in 
the  beginning,  I  am  comparing  the  output  of  the  road  in  terms 
of  these  traffic  units  and  ton  miles  with  the  compensation,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  thousands  of  dollars,  with  the  engineers  and 
firemen;  and  the  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  dollars  and 
cents  are  not  important  or  significant  in  this  connection,  but  it  is 
the  units  which  are  used  to  designate  the  service  performed  by 
the  railroads ;  and,  accepting  those  units  as  they  are,  the  ton  mile 
and  the  passenger  mile,  we  have  a  productive  efficiency  based 
on  the  handling  of  so  many  units  per  thousand  dollars  to  outlay 
to  engineers  and  firemen. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  next  the  Southern  Pacific,  page  31. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  skipped  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  pages  28 
and  29. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  I  should  have 
said ;  the  diagram  is  on  page  29,  and  the  supporting  data  follow- 
ing, and  the  explanatory  text. 

In  the  case  of  this  railroad,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  first 
year  with  which  the  comparison  is  made  is  1892,  owing  to  the 
inability  to  get  figures  prior  to  that  date  for  the  comparison. 

In  1913,  as  compared  with  1892,  the  freight  traffic  of  this 
road  had  increased  319.25  per  cent,  as  exemplified  by  the  in- 
creased ton  mileage.  The  total  traffic,  as  designated  by  this 
arbitrary  traffic  unit,  increased  305.67  per  cent.  The  freight 
train  load,  ton  miles  per  freight  train  mile,  increased  204.88  per 
cent. 

During  this  period,  therefore,  it  was  possible  to  handle  the 
increased  freight  traffic  of  319.25  per  cent  with  an  increase  of 
only  43  per  cent  in  revenue  freight  train  miles.  The  resulting 
increase  of  productivity  on  the  part  of  freight  engineers  and 
freight  firemen  coming  from  the  increased  train  load  and  the 
handling  of  a  larger  amount  of  traffic  with  fewer  freight  train 
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miles  is  125  per  cent,  in  round  numbers,  for  freight  engineers, 
and  101  per  cent  for  freight  firemen.  For  all  engineers  it  was 
80  per  cent,  and  for  all  firemen  as  expressed  in  traffic  units,  61 
per  cent. 

The  resulting  increase  in  coal  consumption  was  242  per  cent; 
and  reducing  it  to  a  locomotive  mile  basis,  there  was  an  increase 
of  104.48  per  cent  in  the  pounds  of  coal  handled  per  locomotive 
mile. 

Taking  up,  then,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  —  have  you 
any  questions  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Stone:     No. 

The  Chairman :     We  will  take  a  recess  until  2 :30. 

(Wliereupon,  at  12 :30  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until 
2:30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

After  Eecess. 

The  Chairman:     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Stone. 

W.  JETT  LAUCK  was  recalled  for  further  examination, 
and,  having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Stone:  "When  vou  closed  at  noon  vou  were  iust  turn- 
ing  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  I  believe! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :     All  right ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  Southern  Pacific  section  appears  on  page 
31,  diagram  on  page  32,  and  the  sujDporting  statistics  on  page  34. 

Eeferring  to  the  diagram  on  page  32,  it  is  shown  there  that 
there  was  an  increase  in  freight  traffic  or  ton  mileage  duiing 
the  period  1890-1913,  of  309  per  cent,  in  round  numbers.  The 
increase  in  the  trainload  or  ton  miles  per  freight  train  mile  was 
226  per  cent.  It  was  therefore  possible  for  this  railroad  to  han- 
dle this  increase  in  freight  traffic  by  an  increase  of  only  23  per 
cent  in  freight  train  miles. 

The  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  the  coal,  decreased,  due,  un- 
doubtedly, to  the  use  of  oil  burners  upon  this  road.  The  coal 
decreased  86  per  cent.  The  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile, 
or  the  amount  of  fuel  handled  for  each  locomotive  mile  operated, 
increased  126  jier  cent.  The  productive  efficiency  of  freight 
engineers  for  each  $1,000  compensation,  in  1913,  was  115  per 
cent  more  than  in  1890,  and  of  freight  firemen,  was  132  per  cent 
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more  tliaii  in  1890.  On  a  basis  of  traffic  units  for  all  traffic,  the 
productive  efficiency  of  all  engineers  increased  22  per  cent,  and 
of  firemen  32  per  cent. 

Referring-  to  page  33,  we  have  a  coni})utation  as  to  the 
per  cent  of  increase  for  each  $1,000  additional  invested,  or  out- 
lay, for  freight  engineers  and  freight  firemen,  and  we  find  the 
enormous  increase  for  freight  engineers  of  241  per  cent,  in  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  and  of  freight  firemen  305  per  cent.  The  next 
railroad — 

Mr.  Stone :  Before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Lauck,  the  result  of 
this  shows  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic,  with  a  comparatively  very  small  increase  in 
mileage  ? 

Mr,  Lauck:  Yes,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  300 
per  cent  in  freight  traffic,  which  is  handled  by  an  increase  of  only 
23  per  cent  in  freight  train  mileage,  or  taking  the  total  traffic, 
as  expressed  in  traffic  units,  there  was  an  increase  of  277  per 
cent,  which  was  handled  by  100  per  cent  increase  in  revenue 
train  miles,  thereby  indicating  a  much  smaller  increase  in  mile- 
age than  in  traffic,  due  to  the  fact,  of  course,  of  handling  it  with 
fewer  freight  train  or  revenue  freight  train  miles. 

The  next  road  that  I  show  the  data  for  is  the  Union  Pacific. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  before  you  go  to  that,  for  information, 
on  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  items  on  that  chart — I  am  not  sure 
.that  I  understand  these  percentages  there. 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  number  of  traffic  units? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Number  of  traffic  units,  277  per  cent,  freight 
train  miles. 

Mr.  Lauck:  23  per  cent.  That  is  revenue  freight  train 
miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  revenue  train  miles  of  100.6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  In  one  case  we  have  —  the  traffic  units 
consist  of,  as  I  explained  this  morning,  the  adding  of  train  mile- 
age and  the  passenger  mileage  together,  simple  addition.  The 
freight  train  miles  or  revenue  freight  train  miles  which  are  re- 
ported by  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  revenue  train  miles  are  all  the  revenue  train  miles 
operated  either  for  passenger  or  freight  traffic,  as  reported  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  railroads.  In  other 
words,  the  railroads  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
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sion  revenue  train  miles,  non-revenue  service  train  miles,  total 
train  miles,  composed  of  non-revenue  and  revenue.  This  revenue 
train  mile  refers  to  traffic  carried  for  revenue  onlv,  and  is  com- 
parable  with  traffic  units.  The  revenue  freight  train  mile  refers 
to  freight  train  traffic  carried  for  revenue,  and  is  comparable 
with  train  miles. 

Mr.  Park:  You  made  no  attempt  to  take  into  consideration 
the  enormous  expenditure  to  change  the  physical  condition  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  in  making  any  of  these  computations! 

Mr.  Lauck :     Not  in  this,  no. 

Mr.  Park:  For  instance,  they  reduced  the  altitude  at  Pied- 
mont 1,500  feet.  Reducing  the  cut-off  across  Salt  Lake,  which 
alone  enabled  them  to  haul  a  great  many  more  tons  with  less 
mileage.  That  was  done  all  over  the  system.  You  did  not  take 
that  into  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  I  did  not  take  into  consideration  any  capi- 
tal outlay  at  all  in  this  consideration.  I  am  just  showing  here 
the  increased  output  in  terms  of  outlay  for  engineers  and  fire- 
men. The  increased  efficiency  as  measured  by  the  output  in  ton 
miles  and  traffic  units  per  $1,000  outlay  in  wages. 

Mr.  Stone :  If  there  was  an  elimination  of  curves  or  reduc- 
tion of  grade  run  it  would  simply  increase  the  productive  effi- 
ciency of  one  unit  or  one  engineer  and  fireman,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  One  engine  or  one  man  to  handle  more  tonnage. 
That  would  be  the  result? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Exacth'.  If  they  would  reduce  the  curves  or 
eliminate  the  grades  or  put  in  heavier  rails  in  order  to  use  the 
heavier  locomotives,  you  would,  by  using  that  locomotive,  in- 
crease the  operating  efficiency  or  productive  efficiency  of  the 
road,  and  the  point  here  is,  that,  by  doing  that  the  output  of  the 
man  has  been  increased,  but  his  work  and  hazard  or  his  responsi- 
bility has  increased,  and  of  course  when  it  comes  to  any  deter- 
mination  of  revenue,  gains  and  profits,  you  would  have  to  make 
an  allowance  for  the  increased  capital  investment.  But,  in  this 
connection,  I  am  not  taking  up  revenue  gains  or  any  amount 
available  for  labor  after  capital  has  received  a  fair  and  reason- 
able return  for  these  increased  investments.  I  am  speaking 
simply  of  the  productive  efficiency  in  terms  of  output. 

Mr.  Burgess :     Mr.  Lauck,  referring  to  the  last  paragraph 
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o^  page  33,  where  you  say, ' '  The  earning  power  of  engineers  and 
firemen,  despite  their  increased  productive  labor  and  responsi- 
bility, has  declined,"  won't  you  explain  that  a  little  bit  to  us? 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  is  explained  on  the  basis  that  the  mileage 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  traffic.  That  is,  of  course,  the  great 
object,  as  I  understand  it,  in  operating  a  railroad  economically 
or  effectively,  is  to  handle  as  much  traffic  with  as  few  train 
miles  as  possible,,  and  by  increasing  the  trainload  and  putting 
more  tons  on  a  train,  you  decrease  the  necessity  for  running 
more  miles  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  over  the  road. 
Therefore,  by  increasing  the  trainload  in  the  remarkable  way 
that  has  been  done,  you  have  decreased  the  necessity  for  making 
train  mileage,  or  the  train  mileage  does  not  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  traffic  handled  or  transported. 

Now,  I  say  there,  "Freight  train,  freight  locomotive,  and 
total  revenue  train  mileage  have  not  increased  proportionately 
with  other  factors."  If  it  were  necessary,  you  could  show  by 
comparing  the  number,  if  we  had  satisfactory  figures  as  to  the 
numbers  of  engineers  and  firemen,  that  there  have  been  a  very 
small  number,  if  any,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  look  into  it,  in 
the  mileage  per  man.  That  is,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the 
mileage  per  man  not  to  increase  at  all,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
compared  with  traffic.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
the  other  way,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  evidently  takes  longer  to 
get  the  train  over  the  road.  There  is  more  arduous  work  on  the 
part  of  the  fireman  to  shovel  coal  for  one  of  these  heavy  trains. 
He  cannot  make  the  mileage  lie  formerly  could  make.  In  con- 
sidering factors  of  that  kind.  I  have  not  shown  that  by  sta- 
tistics though,  but  I  think  that  undoubtedly  would  be  true  if  you 
would  look  into  it  on  that  basis.  I  don't  knoAv  whether  that  an- 
swers the  question  or  not. 

Mr.  Burgess:    Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  though,  that  the 
ability  of  a  man  to  earn  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
traffic,  owing  to  the  increased  exactions  u])on  the  men  in  operat- 
ing the  railroad. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Lauck,  I  still  am  a  little  in  doubt  about 
those  two  items,  and  I  fear  I  do  not  understand  them.  The  detail 
given  on  page  34,  of  those  same  two  items,  about  which  I  asked 
vou. 
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Mr.  I^auck:  Referring  to  page  34,  in  the  third  item  in  the 
table,  traffic  nnits,  consist  of  tlie  retnrns  as  to  freight  traffic  and 
passenger  traffic,  or  ton  niiU's  and  i)assenger  miles,  added,  sim))le 
addition.  I  considered  one  ])assenger  mile  as  ecjuivalent  to  one 
ton  mile. 

Mr.  Slieean :     1  understand  that,  but  the  next  item,  freight 
train  miles,  seems  to  show  here  an  increase  during  that  period  of 
only- 
Mr.  Lanck  :     -'.]  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  or  1,930,000,  while  the  revenue  train 
miles  shows  16  times  that  much. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  passenger  traffic  is  where  the  in- 
crease in  the  revenue  train  mileage  is  largely  made  up  there. 

Mr.  Lauck  :     T  think  so,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Probably  sixteen  to  one. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

^Ir.  Sheean :  Then,  if  there  is  a  decreased  productive  effi- 
ciency on  sixteen  to  one  parts  there,  that  would  appear,  if  you 
carried  out  the  same  average  as  to  passenger  traffic,  in  that  same 
relative  })roportion,  would  it? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  T  think,  answering  that  question,  and  the  ques- 
tion you  raised  about  the  Santa  Fe  this  morning,  I  think  it  was, 
and  some  other  road  you  asked  me  to  work  out,  which  I  have  not 
had  an  o])]iortunity  to  do  yet,  I  think  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  this,  Mr.  Sheean,  that  to  use  a  somewhat  popular  or  slang- 
phrase,  we  are  up  against  it  in  attempting  to  work  out  this 
l)roductivity,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  data  to  work  it 
out  to  a  mathematical  nicety ;  that  is,  we  have  to  distribute  the 
cost  as  to  freight  engineers  and  freight  firemen  on  an  arbitrary 
basis,  which  is  a  well  accepted  basis,  however,  and  I  think  that 
you  will  find,  in  a  great  many  instances,  on  that  l)asis  of  com- 
putation, there  has  been  a  decreased  productivity  for  passenger 
traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  attemi)ted  to  obviate  that  by 
showing  for  all  traffic,  which  shows,  say,  in  this  case,  we  have  the 
difference  between  traffic  units  or  i)roduetive  efficiency  for  all 
traffic  of  282  per  cent,  and  417  per  cent  for  engineers.  Now,  I 
am  not  attempting  to  work  this  out  to  a  mathematical  nicety  and 
say  that  either  one  of  them  is  accurate.  I  just  wanted  to  ex- 
plain, what  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  is  that  the  productive 
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efficiency  of  engineers  and  firemen  falls  somewhere  between  282 
and  417,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  any  point  between. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  page  are  you  reading  from  ? 

Mr.  Lanck :  Union  Pacific,  page  35.  I  was  illustrating  by 
that. 

Mr.  Stone:     He  is  talking  about  32. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes,  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Lauck :  T  was  just  illustrating  by  that.  Well,  take  the 
Southern  Pacific — 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  was  just  wondering,  on  that  distribution  as 
made  there  in  that  manner,  whether  it  did  not  lead  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  you  knew  was  inconsistent  with  the  actual  facts? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Decreased  productivity  from  passenger  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  would 
be  there.  It  seems  to  me  from  a  comparison  of  those  ratios,  I 
know  on  other  roads  it  is  true.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that 
not  having  a  method  which  I  could  rely  upon  in  any  one  instance 
as  being  absolutely  accurate,  I  have  put  both  methods  in.  If 
I  would  follow  my  natural  inclination,  I  would  put  still  another 
method  in.  My  object  is  to  show  the  tendency,  that  is,  that  the 
transportation  industry,  like  any  other  industry,  has  been 
marked  by  this  remarkable  development,  and  has  been  accom- 
panied by  this  increasing  productivity  of  labor,  working  in  con- 
nection with  better  equipment  and  more  extensive  capital  com- 
mitments. 

Now,  realizing  that  this  division  in  the  case  of  freight  traffic 
might  not  be  satisfactory,  I  have  put  in  all  traffic.  Both  of  them 
are  arbitrary  designations.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  for  instance,  on  the  basis  of  all  traffic  to  engineers,  it 
shows  only  22.32  per  cent  increased  productivity  for  $1,000  out- 
lay during  this  period.  For  freight  engineers  it  shows  115  per 
cent.  I  say  that  my  point  is  that  both  of  these  exhibit  a  tendency, 
illustrating  the  increased  productivity  of  the  engineers  or  engine 
crews  working  on  this  road  with  better  mechanical  devices,  bet- 
ter locomotives  and  more  extensive  capital  commitment.  And 
it  is  not  a  point  that  I  would  haggle  over,  whether  it  is  22  or  115. 
I  know  it  is  somewhere  between  those  two.  I  think  it  is  approx- 
imately between  22  and  115,  and  the  point  I  want  to  establish 
is  the  tendency  is  toward  increased  productivity  as  compared 
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Avitli  eacli  $1,000  of  outlay.    I  don't  know  \vliotlier  I  make  nivself 
clear — 

Mr.  Slieean:  It  was  simi)ly  that  very  widespread  in  that 
one  case. 

'Mr.  Tjauck :  I  only  give  this  as  illustrating-  a  tendency.  I 
do  not  defend  them  as  being  accurate  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  you  do  defend  as  accurate  the  figures  from 
which  thev  were  derived? 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  figures  from  which  they  are  derived,  uf)on 
which  they  are  based,  are  accurate.  They  are  the  figures  re- 
ported by  the  railroads,  and  being  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  making  some  distribution  between  freight  and  passenger 
traflic,  I  have  adopted  the  revenue  train  mileage  basis,  which  is 
the  basis  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  formerly 
used,  and  which  is  generally  accepted  by  a  great  many  railroads. 
And,  then,  feeling  that  that  might  be  subject  to  criticism,  I  have 
taken  all  traffic;  but,  if  we  had  satisfactory  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  men,  we  could  sllo^^'^  this,  and  the  figures  do  show 
even,  such  as  we  have,  that  per  fireman  and  per  engineer  the 
productive  efficiency  has  been  just  as  marked  as  in  the  case  of 
per  $1,000  outlay  for  engineers  or  for  firemen,  so  any  standard, 
any  reasonable  standard,  of  that  kind  illustrates  the  general 
tendency  which  I  wish  to  establish. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  you  refer  to  the  figures  that  you  have 
per  fireman,  are  those  in  any  one  of  these  tables  f 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  haven't  used  them  because  they  have  been 
so  generally  criticised  and  generally  considered  unacceptable, 
because  of  the  average  daily  compensation  that  has  been  com- 
puted on  them,  I  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  bring  them 
into  the  case.  That  is,  the  railroads  report  a  figure  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  number  of  men  employed  on 
June  30th,  and,  of  course,  to  work  a  wage  data  or  work  any  data 
of  this  kind  you  have  just  one  day  in  the  year  compared  with  all 
the  other  operating  factors  for  the  year,  and  I  could  not  accept 
them  on  that  account.  I  think  next  year — the  Commission  has 
changed  its  classification,  owing  to  protests — and  we  are  going 
to  have  more  satisfactory  figures.  Eight  now  we  haven't  got 
them. 

Mr.  Stone:    Isn't  it  a  fact  it  became  necessary  to  have  a 
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change  in  the  form  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  in  the  report^ 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  employed? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  the  figures  were  not — that  is,  on  June 
30th  there  might  be  a  depression  in  traffic,  and  a  few  men  re- 
ported, or  vice  versa.  The  figures  were  unacceptable,  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  Stone :  Conceded  by  all  parties  concerned  as  not  being* 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  And  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  changed  the  method  of  reporting. 

Mr.  Stone:  Taking  the  figures  as  inaccurate,  as  we  know 
them  to  be,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  they  would  show  this  same  result? 

Mr.  Lauck:  They  would  show  the  same  result.  I  have 
worked  them  out  for  all  railroads.  They  show  even  a  more 
marked  tendency  than  the  traffic  unit.  That  is,  they  show  an  in- 
creased productivity  per  man  comparable  somewhere  between 
ton  mileage  and  all  mileage.  Perhaps  I  have  one  here  I  could 
read. 

Mr.  Stone :  T  don't  think  it  matters.  It  is  figures  we  would 
not  care  to  put  up ;  figiires  we  have  stated  were  not  accurate  and 
that  we  could  not  use. 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  shows,  per  man,  110  per  cent  for  this  period. 
The  increased  productive  efficiency,  per  engineer,  is  110  per  cent, 
and,  per  fireman,  is  112  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVhat  is  the  percentage  increase  per  man  in 
their  compensation  for  that  same  period? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Why,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  if  you  have  the  number  of  men  and  you 
have  the  total  comi)ensation  during  the  two  periods,  you  can 
carry  out  the  same  percentage  increase  in  their  wages  that  you 
can  percentage  increase  in  the  number,  can't  you? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  am  not  saying  so.  I  do  not  accept  the  num- 
ber.   I  was  just  illustrating. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Where  you  say  there  was  110  per  cent  in- 
crease per  man  in  what  they  did,  what  is  the  percentage  increase 
in  the  pay  of  the  men  during  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  They  are  involved  in  the  same  figures  from 
which  you  draw  this  conclusion,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Lauck :     T  haven't  them  here.    You  could  tell  that  from 
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the  method  of  reporting,  hut  I  doirt  tliiiik  that  anyl)ody  would 
accept  a  figure  on  tliat  hasis  foi*  tlie  very  reason  I  liave  eliminated 
them  here. 

Mr.  Slieeau  :  They  are  just  as  good  for  one  purpose  as  the 
other? 

Mr.  Tzanck:  Tliat  is  why  T  did  not  use  tliem,  yes,  sir.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  good  for  any  ]>uri)ose.  If  we  had  good 
figures  1  think  they  would  he  the  hest  figure  we  could  have,  per 
man  ]n'odu('tivity,  hut  we  haven't  got  it. 

Mr.  Xagel :  You  ac'ce])t  the  figures  filed  1)y  the  railroads  as 
the  hasis  for  your  calculations  ? 

Mr.  Lanck.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Xagel :  And  you  conclude  from  them  that  the  wages 
of  engineers  and  firemen  have  not  increased  in  ])ro]iortion  to  the 
increased  ])roductiveness  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir,  T  conclude  that  the  cost  to  the  rail- 
roads for  handling  traflfic,  ])er  unit  of  output,  has  decreased; 
while  the  units  of  outimt  handled,  per  dollar  of  outlay  and  lahor, 
have  increased. 

Mr.  Xagel :  But  you  do  not  attempt  to  reduce  those  pro- 
])ortions  to  exact  figures? 

Ml'.  J^auek  :     Xot  to  the  per  man  basis,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Xagel :  You  content  yourself  with  finding  that  there 
is  a  general  tendency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  do  that.  It  is 
not  through  any  desire  not  to  do  it,  but  I  simjily  haven't  the  data 
to  do  it.  That  is,  these  numbers  I  cannot  use  because  I  do  not 
think  they  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Xagel :  You  admit  that  the  increased  tonnage  per  mile 
has  to  be  ascribed  to  several  factors? 

Mr.  Lanck :  Yes,  sir.  T  think  we  should  give  full  recogni- 
tion to  capital. 

Mr.  Xagel :  Tn  other  words,  if  a  road  has  improved  its 
track,  has  straightened  and  leveled  its  road  and  the  rails  are 
improved,  that  might  enable  that  road  to  get  better  results,  with- 
out subjecting  the  men  to  any  additional  labor? 

Mr.  Lauck  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  If  the  engine  i)Ower  is  increased,  then  the  road 
would  get  a  general  result  to  which  the  engineer  and  fireman, 
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in  sonic  nieasmc,  eontiihnte,   because  of  the  additional   labor 
put  upon  them? 

Mr.  Lauek:     Kxactly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  And  your  difficulty  is  in  distributini>-  these 
benefits  among  the  several  factors  that  go  to  make  them  up? 

Mr.  Tjauck:  Yes,  sir.  I  say  T  cannot  do  that  accurately, 
but  1  can  only  exhibit  a  tendency  which  seems  to  me  (|uite  pro- 
nounced, by  any  standard  we  may  adoi)t.  T  hope  to  show,  later 
on,  that  these  capital  factors  and  increases  in  investment  and 
improvements  should  receive  their  due  reward  and  that  there  is 
sufficient  to  compensate  labor.  I  think  that  is  indispensable  to 
the  argument. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Have  you  undertaken  to  show  what  the  effect 
on  other  emi)loyes  of  the  road  is,  by  the  same  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Lauck,  we  are  not  having  any  trouble 
with  the  railroads  over  the  question  of  increased  productivity, 
are  we, — the  only  (juestion  is  trying  to  get  them  to  divide  up? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  other  words,  getting  for  the  engineers  and 
firemen  what  we  believe  to  be  their  fair  share  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  point  1  am  trying  to  contend  for  is  that 
they  have  not  received  a  fair  share  in  the  output  of  the  industry. 
That  is  on  the  basis  of  the  productivity  of  the  men  and  the  addi- 
tional requirements  placed  upon  the  men. 

I  believe  I  was  on  the  Union  Pacific.  Referring  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  page  35,  I  have  the  same  diagram,  show- 
ing the  increase  in  freight  traffic  of  205  per  cent,  increase  in  all 
traffic  of  198  per  cent,  and  increase  in  freight  train  load  of  .117 
per  cent,  which  enabled  the  freight  traffic  of  205  per  cent  to  be 
handled  by  an  increase  of  only  22.8  per  cent  in  freight  train 
miles.  The  total  traffic  of  198  per  cent  or  traffic  units  was  han- 
dled by  an  increase  of  79.9  per  cent  in  revenue  train  miles.  As 
a  consequence,  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  freight  engineers,' 
per  $1,000  invested,  was  417  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890, 
and  of  freight  firemen,  377  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890, 
or,  considering  all  traffic,  we  have  an  increase  of  282  per  cent 
in  the  productive  efficiency  of  engineers,  and  252  per  cent  in  the 
productive  efficiency  of  firemen.  Quite  a  remarkable  showing 
for  this  road,  as  compared  with  some  others. 
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Mr.  Park :  Would  not  that  indicate  to  you  that  there  had 
been  great  physical  changes  in  the  road  that  had  contributed 
largely  to  that  increase? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would.  I  think  capital  is 
the  predominating  factor  here,  and  it  is  like  any  otlier  industry, 
that  the  machine  is  su])planting  the  man,  and  that  the  produc- 
tiveness is  fundamentally  based  upon  tlic  installation  of  a  bet- 
ter machine  in  that  industry,  whether  an  ini])roved  locomotive 
or  additional  capital  investment  in  the  way  of  reducing  curves 
and  making  it  possible  to  get  a  heavier  train  over  the  road.  I 
think,  in  this  case,  however,  that  there  have  ])epn  increased  re- 
quirements placed  upon  the  men,  and  that  tliey  have  a  reason- 
able ground  for  requesting  to  particii)ate  further  in  the  ])ro- 
ductive  efficiency  whicli  has  grown  out  of  the  co-o])eration  of 
both  labor  and  capital. 

Mr.  Park:  But,  it  is  a  fact  that,  since  your  two  figures 
there,  between  your  two  figures,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has 
been  practically  rebuilt,  grade  elevations  cut  down,  and  an  engine 
of  the  same  capacity,  not  using  any  more  coal,  would  pull  prob- 
ably twice  as  many  cars  over  the  road  as  it  would  in  1890? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  in  a  case  of  that  kind  where  you  had  a 
capital  investment — say,  eliminations  of  curves  or  reductions 
of  grades,  which  enabled  the  same  locomotive  to  pull  a  heavier 
load,  and  if  you  will  assume  that  it  got  over  the  road  in  the  same 
time  as  the  old  locomotive,  why,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
would  not  be  any  ground,  owing  to  increased  requirements  of 
engineer  and  fireman,  to  participate  in  the  increased  output, 
except  the  general  ground  that  labor — I  would  hold  to  that  view — 
that  labor  should  share  in  the  productiveness  of  industiy.  It 
would  not  be  due  to  labor,  but  due  to  capital  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Nagel :  But  there  would  be  gi-eater  labor  and  greater 
responsibility  incurred,  wouldn't  there? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Nagel :     That  would  be  the  basis,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  there  would  be  more  responsibility,  be- 
cause of  the  hea\der  train,  more  goods  under  the  direction  of 
the  engine  crew,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  require  longer  time 
and  decrease  the  earning  ability  of  a  man,  it  seems  to  me.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  think,  then,  even  then,  that  labor  should  par- 
ticipate, because  I  think  personally  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
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an  economic  advancement,  labor  should  participate  in  these 
productive  gains,  even  though  it  may  be  an  unearned  increment. 
If  you  apply  the  theory  that  labor  should  not  participate,  in 
some  industries  you  would  have  a  constant  degredation  of  labor 
instead  of  a  constant  advancement,  which  it  seems  to  me  would 
be  bad  for  the  industry.  For  instance,  in  a  certain  industry  j^ou 
can  use  a  machine  and  supplant  skilled  labor  by  unskilled  labor. 
It  has  been  accepted  in  those  industries  that  the  labor  should  not 
be  denied  participation.  For  instance,  in  bituminous  coal  mining 
you  have  a  machine  invented  for  mining  coal,  and  the  man  who 
works  on  the  machine,  by  agreement,  is  given  as  high  wages  as  a 
hand  miner,  although  he  is  reduced  to  the  position  practically 
of  an  unskilled  laborer  shoveling  coal  behind  machines.  I  think 
the  principle,  even  there,  is  recognized  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  would — that  labor  should  participate  to  some  extent 
at  least  in  the  benefits  arising  from  that  machinery, 

Mr.  Byram :  But  do  you  think  it  ought  to  work  the  other 
way,  where,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  employe  is  reduced,  that  his  compensation  ought 
to  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  think  that  this  theory  assumes  that  the  em- 
ployes must  be  efficient. .  That  is,  if  I  expect  to  participate  in 
.  the  output,  that  the  employer  or  the  railroad,  or  any  other  indus- 
try, should  require  the  efficiency  from  the  employe.    They  should 
co-operate  and  be  efficient. 

Mr.  Byram :  And  it  ought  to  be  graded  according  to  their 
productive  efficiency. 

Mr.  Lauck :     If  you  could  work  it  out,  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Stone:     From    your    general    knowledge  of  railroad 
finances  on  the  Union  Pacific,  is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
about  the  capital  invested  in  the  Union  Pacific  getting  their  share 
of  the  productivity  of  that  road? 

Mr,  Lauck:  No,  I  don't  think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt 
of  that,  of  course.  Capital  has  been  more  than  amply  rewarded. 
Just  two  months  ago,  I  think,  there  was  a  special  dividend  of 
37  per  cent  declared  on  the  Union  Pacific,  was  there  not,  on  the 
holdings  of  the  B.  &  0. 

Mr.  Stone :  They  cut  so  many  melons,  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  two  months  ago  or  three. 

Mr.  Lauck :     It  was  recently,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Xagcl :  Does  this  plan  of  i)artici|)atioii  conflict  in  any 
sense  with  the  demand  for  standardization? 

Mr.  Lanck:  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  a))ont  that.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  does.  I  do  not  helieve  in  standardiz- 
ing men  regardless  of  their  efficiency,  or  ''leveling  up,"  as  trade 
unions  are  accused  of.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  base  the 
standardization  on  a  locomotive's  tractive  power,  wherever  that 
locomotive  may  be,  if  the  man  oi)erates  it  he  must  do  the  same 
work  as  anv  other  man  anvwhere  else.  Of  course,  if  he  is  ineffi- 
cient  and  cannot  operate  it,  he  ought  to  be  discharged,  but  I  don't 
think  it  conflicts  with  that  princii)le.  T  do  not  believe  in  leveling 
up  people  by  the  force  of  bargaining  power,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.    It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  conflict. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  railroad  service,  the 
transportation  service  especially  a  man  who  goes  out  with  a 
locomotive,  has  to  have  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency.  He  must 
handle  the  train  and  get  over  the  road,  or  tell  why  he  did  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Lauck :  He  would  not  be  permitted  to  handle  the  loco- 
motive. Wherever  the  locomotive  might  be,  it  might  be — I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  technical  side  of  the  question, 
but  for  a  certain  locomotive  with  a  certain  weight  on  drivers,  it 
would  take  a  man  of  a  good  high  efficiency  to  operate  that  loco- 
motive, that  is  it  would,  if  it  was  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
used  to  its  tractive  force  and  capacity. 

Mr.  Park :  If  one  engineer,  with  the  same  tonnage  daily, 
should  get  his  train  over  the  road  on  an  average,  we  will  say, 
of  an  hour  quicker  than  another  engineer  during  the  entire 
month,  should  there  not  be  anv  difference? 

7  « 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  he  is  an  efficient  man.  He  ought  to  be 
paid  more.  That  is,  I  think  standardization  would  apply  to  the 
minimum  man,  or  the  man  of  average  efficiency.  I  think  if  you 
can  work  this  thing  out  if  you  can  arrive  at  some  basis  of  paying 
according  to  efficiency,  according  to  locomotive  mile  cost,  it 
would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do.    That  is  my  personal  view. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  take  it  for  granted  in  that  answer,  that  he 
did  it  legitimately.  He  did  not  do  it  by  cutting  corners  and 
violating  rules  of  operation  in  order  to  gain  that  hour? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  that  is  assumed,  of  course. 

Mr.  Nagel :     If  that  was  true,  however,  then  it  would  not  be 
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safe  to  accept  tlie  locomotive  as  the  sole  standard  of  compen- 
sation.   You  get  the  human  element  into  it.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  you  get  the  human  element  into  it,  of 
course.  One  man  might  operate  a  locomotive  cheaper  than 
another.    He  might  save  his  oil  and  his  coal  and  his  fuel. 

Mr.  Nagel:  I  understood  you  to  answer  that  where  one 
engineer  properly  gets  his  engine  in  an  hour  earlier  than  another 
engineer  gets  his  in — gets  in  an  engine  of  the  same  type,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  the  first  engineer  ought  to  have  better 
compensation,  and  I  ask  you  whether  that  does  not  affect  the 
rule  which  you  have  just  laid  down,  viz.,  to  test  the  comparison 
by  the  engine  operated. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  the  human  element  does  enter  in?  Yes, 
I  think  so.  But  don't  you  think  that  the  standardization  applies 
to  the  average  man,  and  then  if  there  might  want  to  be  grada- 
tions above  that,  there  could  be? 

Mr.  Burgess:  Mr.  Lauck,  don't  you  consider  there  are 
many  reasons  why  a  train  should  be  delayed,  other  than  the 
fault  of  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Oh,  certainly,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  about 
railroading.     It  might  be  held  for  many  reasons. 

Mr.  Burgess:     Even  for  a  month's  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  the  better  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
engineer  and  fireman  there  would  be — their  efficiency  to  the 
railroad  would  probably  not  be  so  much  their  getting  it  over 
the  road,  as  how  economically  they  got  over  the  road ;  how  much 
less  fuel  they  used ;  how  much  less  oil  they  used,  etc. 

Mr.  Burgess :  How  would  you  compare  the  productive 
efficiency  of  two  engineers,  on  two  runs,  where  one  of  them, 
because  of  grades,  etc.,  prevented  that  engine  from  hauling 
more  than  one  thousand  tons,  and  where  on  the  other  run  the 
easier  grades  permitted  the  same  engine  in  the  same  length  of 
time  to  haul  two  thousand  tons.  How  would  you  rate  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  those  two  engineers? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  road 
that  had  the  grades  was  backward;  that  is,  it  was  lacking  in 
operating  efficiency  or  in  ability  to  raise  funds  to  put  the  road 
in  proper  condition.  In  the  second  place,  I  should  think,  tak- 
ing the  fewer  tons,  although  I  am  not  a  practical  railroad  man, 
and  probably  should  not  answer  the  question  at  all,  I  should 
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think  it  would  be  just  as  hard  to  get  the  fewer  tons  over  that 
rough  road  as  it  would  to  get  the  greater  number  of  tons  over 
the  smooth  road. 

Mr.  Byram:  Productive  efficiency  would  not  be  the  deter- 
mining factor  there  f 

Mr.  Lau,ck:  The  arduousness  of  the  labor  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  train  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Byram :  You  would  change  the  value  of  the  man's  serv- 
ices then,  under  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  not.  The  trouble  there  is  that  you 
would  not  give  a  man  a  chance  to  use  his  services  in  the  most 
efficient  way;  that  is,  it  would  be  backwardness  on  the  part 
of  the  operating  management  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Byram:     Yes,  but  it  w^ould  be  a  fact,  though. 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  be  a  fact,  yes.  He  could  not  develop 
the  productive  efficiency  of  that  engine  on  those  grades. 

Mr.  Byram:  You  would  not  estimate  the  productive  effi- 
ciency as  related  to  the  man's  pay. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Would  you  ever  find  that  situation? 

Mr.  Byram:  It  is  very  often  true  that,  in  going  in  both 
directions,  the  engine  takes  twice  as  many  tons  this  way  as 
the  other  way,  on  account  of  the  grades,  with  the  same  engine 
and  the  same  men. 

Mr.  Shea:  Do  you  think  there  is  any  railroad  manager  on 
the  roads  involved  in  this  Arbitration  who  will  admit  that  they 
retain  in  their  employ  incompetent  engineers  or  firemen  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  should  tliink  if  tliev  did,  thev  would  be  in- 
competent  managers  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  this  question  of  the  man  who 
handles  2,000  tons  on  the  water  level  and  the  man  who  handles 
500  tons  over  the  hill  Avitli  the  same  engine,  if  it  should  be  dem- 
onstrated in  the  last  ten  years  that  both  of  them  have  increased 
the  productive  output  or  efficiency  50  per  cent,  there  could  not 
be  any  discrimination  against  them,  could  there? 

Mr.  Lau,ck:  I  think  you  would  have  to  consider  that  man 
going  both  ways,  that  is,  in  his  productive  efficiency  you  would 
base  it  on  the  average;  say  the  division  w^as  up  hill  one  way, 
like  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  w^iich  I  happen  to  be  familiar 
with;  a  17  mile  grade  going  over  the  Alleghenies,  is  quite  a 
heavy  pull  one  way,  but  of  course,  they  coast  down  the  other 
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way.  You  would  have  to  average  the  thing-  up,  it  seems  to  me. 
But  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  practical  side  of  railroad- 
ing and  I  do  not  like  to  be  passing  on  these  questions. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  it  easier  for  the  engineer  to  go  down  hill  or 
up  hill? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stone:  Proceed.  This  next  road  is  the  Arizona  & 
New  Mexico.  It  is  not  in  the  list  of  Western  roads,  but  I  am 
wondering  what  basis  they  started  from,  to  get  that  enormous 
percentage. 

Mr.  Lauck:  AVell,  in  1890  they  were  hardly  doing  anything 
on  that  road;  it  was  only  68  tons  to  the  trainload.  That  road 
should  be  omitted;  I  have  it  marked  out  in  my  copy;  it  should 
not  be  taken  into  consideration;  the  exhibit  was  printed  before 
it  Avas  known  what  roads  would  be  actually  in  the  Arbitration. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  only  reason  I  called  attention  to  it  is  that 
these  lines  look  like  a  steam  radiator  instead  of  an  analysis  of 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Lauck:  They  had  an  increase  of  636  per  cent  in  the 
freight  trainload,  but  when  you  look  at  the  figaires,  you  find  they 
only  add  68  tons  in  the  trainload,  and  during  this  period  they 
developed  a  very  good  trainload,  501  tons  by  1913. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  started  out  with  three  locomotives  in 
1890  and  have  ten  locomotives  in  1910  ! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  made  all  these  lines  of  percentages  here? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  They  jumped  from  68  tons  per  trainload  to 
over  500  tons  per  trainload  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  operating  efficiency  there,  comparatively, 
is  very  good.  The  ton  mileage  increased  3500  per  cent,  or  35 
times,  practically,  more  than  it  was. 

Mr,  Stone :  Go  ahead  to  the  next  one,  whidi  is  a  good  road, 
where  it  increased  almost  as  much. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Referring  then,  to  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Ca- 
nadian Lines,  we  find  that  in  1913  the  ton  mileage  had  increased 
963.64  per  cent  as  compared  with  1890;  that  the  freight  train 
load  had  increased  109.34  per  cent,  or  the  ton  miles  per  freight 
train  mile.  And  they  were,  therefore,  enabled  to  handle  this  in- 
crease in  freight  traffic  of  963.64  per  cent  with  374.31  per  cent 
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increase  in  freight  train  miles.  Or,  taking  all  traffic,  of  891.88 
per  cent  increase,  it  was  handled  with  363.87  per  cent  increase  in 
revenue  train  miles.  The  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile, 
there  was  the  necessity  of  handling  101.32  per  cent  more  fuel  for 
each  mile  operated,  and  the  productivity  or  increased  efficiency, 
as  shown  by  the  output  of  freight  engineers,  increased  48.61  per 
cent,  freight  firemen,  19.42  per  cent,  and  of  all  engineers  35.18 
per  cent  and  of  all  firemen  8.63  per  cent.  It  would  seem  that 
the  productivity  of  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  might 
have  increased  more,  when  the  traffic  considered,  hut  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  freight  train  load  only  increased  109.34  per  cent, 
while  the  freight  traffic  increased  963.64  per  cent. 

Taking  up  next — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Might  I  ask  on  that,  Mr.  Lauck,  this  takes  the 
entire  Canadian  Pacific  system,  does  it  not,  Canadian  Lines  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Not  merely  the  western  lines;  there  is  no 
segregation  of  the  lines  involved  in  this  movement? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  Canadian  Lines,  yes;  that  is  all  of  it,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  Canadian  Lines  involved  in  this  move- 
ment are  the  Western  Lines,  west  of  Fort  William  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     This  is  the  entire  system? 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  is  the  entire  svstem,  as  I  recall.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  separate  the  figures  west  of  Fort  William; 
I  am  not  absolutely  certain  about  that,  but  I  think  that  is  true; 
I  know  I  had  it  up  a  number  of  times,  but  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain.  I  will  answer  that  question  tomorrow  morning,  if  you 
want  me  to. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  whatever  part  of  the  Canadian  Lines 
it  is,  the  tonnage  that  you  show  here,  the  increased  number 
of  ton  miles,  is  the  same  one  on  which  you  show  the  increased 
payroll  in  your  basic  table? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  the  same  operating  units  for  both. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  as  we  go  along,  to  make  sure  I  follow 
you  on  that,  at  page  38  of  your  basic  table,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  the  engineers  on  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  were  paid  $580,564  in  1890  for  moving  the  ton 
miles  shown  in  this  basic  exhibit  here. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 
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Mr.  Slieeaii :  Then  on  this  increased  ton  mik^s  shown  ou 
your  page  41  of  Exhibit  21,  in  1913,  they  were  paid  $4,259,933? 

Mr.  Lauek:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  what,  statistically,  is  the  objection, 
where  you  show  the  percentage  increase  in  ton  miles,  to  show- 
ing the  percentage  increase  in  dollars  paid  for  hauling  those 
ton  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  the  objection  would  be  this,  Mr.  Sheean, 
that  when  you  consider  your  payroll  or  the  operation  of  your 
plant,  you  do  not  consider  the  percent  of  increase  in  the  pay- 
roll, but  consider  what  the  cost  is  to  vou  to  turn  out  vour 
product.  I  think  that  that  ought  to  be  shown,  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  show  later  the  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per 
ti'affic  unit  or  ton  mile.  For  instance,  if  I  were  operating  any 
kind  of  an  industry,  a  cotton  mill,  say,  I  would  not  show  the 
productive  efficiency  and  then  compare  it  with  the  payroll,  if 
I  wanted  to  ascertain  my  costs;  I  would  compare  the  outlay 
for  labor  with  what  the  labor  produced. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  it  could  be  shown  here  what  the  fire- 
man's cost  per  ton  mile  was  in  1890. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  fireman's  cost  per  ton  mile  in  1913? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  yes.  You  will  find  it  is  much  less  in 
1913  than  in  1890,  despite  the  increased  payroll.  That  is,  the 
increase  in  productivity,  of  course,  has  been  attended  "svith 
lower  cost,  otherwise  there  would  not  be  any  ground  for  claim- 
ing increased  productivity,  because  there  would  not  be  any- 
thing to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  treat  it  simply  from  the  viewpoint  of 
cost  and  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  was  paid? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  I  treat  it  not  from  the  standpoint  of  how 
many  dollars  they  laid  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :     But  of  cost  accounting  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  I  am  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  railroad  what  it  produced  and  what  it  cost  them  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  show  all  that,  in  regard  to  the  cost  of 
engineer  and  fireman,  per  ton  mile,  in  another  exhibit  later 
on,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauek:     Yes,  sir.     I  expect  to  bring  that  out  later. 
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I  bolicvc  1  was  ahoiit  to  take  up  tlic  Cliica^o,  Koek  Island  & 
Pacific.  I  niii^lit  say  that  along  the  line  of  productive  effi- 
ciency in  tlie  last  annual  report  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  l)y  President  Mudge,  it  has  a  vciy  much  more  elabo- 
rate presentation  than  I  have,  covering  the  period  from  1902 
to  1913.  But,  considering  the  financial  difficulties  of  this  road, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  gains  in  ])ioductive  efficiency  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  men  employed  by  the  load.  Mere  we  have 
an  increase — 

The  Chairman:     At  what  page? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  is  page  44,  We  have  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  ton  miles  or  freight  traffic  handled  of  .')02.15  per 
cent  during  this  period;  an  increase  in  the  freight  train  load  or 
ton  miles  per  freight  train  mile,  of  106.29  per  cent;  and  conse- 
quently we  find  the  increase  of  302  per  cent  in  freight  traffic 
handled  by  an  increase  of  only  73.27  ])er  cent  freight  train 
miles,  which  results  in  an  increase  of  pressure  of  work  on  the 
fireman  of  165.37  ])er  cent  more  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive 
mile. 

From  the  statistics  available,  I  Avas  not  able  to  work  out 
the  percentage  of  engineers  and  firemen ;  that  is,  there  were 
some  imj^erfections  in  the  reports  reporting  the  costs  of  en- 
gineers and  firemen  in  this  jiast  period,  but  you  have  the  indi- 
cations there  in  the  wav  of  great  increase  in  freight  traffic 
handled  by  fewer  train  miles,  73  per  cent  and  302  per  cent  com- 
pared, and  in  the  increase  of  the  train  load  of  106  per  cent  and 
an  increase  in  fuel  consumption  per  locomotive  mile  of  165 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  do  not  quite  follow  you,  as  to  why  you 
omitted  from  this  table  the  three  items  that  are  shown  on  each  of 
the  three  preceding  ones. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  do  not  think  I  was  able  to  get  the  outlay  for 
engineers  and  firemen  in  1890  or  in  any  approximate  year.  I 
think  for  some  reason  they  did  not  report  them.  AVe  encoun- 
tered that  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  roads.  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  that,  but  I  think  that  was  the  reason  it  was  omitted, 
and  the  only  reason — it  is  given  in  1890.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
did  not  work  that  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Ijauck:     Page  38  of  the  basic  tables.     I  do  not  know 
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whether  that  was  a  typographical  error  or  why  we  did  not  work 
it  out.  I  see  no  reason  now  why  we  did  not.  I  just  judged  that 
it  was  like  some  other  roads,  that  we  had  omitted  it  on  that 
ground. 

Mr.  Burgess  :     Well,  it  can  be  Avorked  out,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Lauck :     It  can  be  worked  out,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  There  is  no  reason  for  the  omission,  that  you 
know  off 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  not  that  I  know  of.  I  then  take  up  next 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha.  During  this  period 
we  have,  in  1913,  as  compared  with  1890,  an  increase  of  169.19 
per  cent  in  freight  traffic,  and  179.42  per  cent  in  total  traffic.  The 
freight  train  load  or  ton  miles,  per  freight  train  mile  increased 
75.80  per  cent,  consequently  it  was  possible  to  handle  the  in- 
crease in  freight  traffic,  of  169  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  only 
45.87  per  cent  in  train  miles.  And  the  total  traffic  of  179.42  per 
cent  increase  with  71.81  per  cent  revenue  train  miles.  The  fuel 
consumed  per  locomotive  mile,  or  handled  by  the  tireman  for 
each  mile  operated  by  the  locomotive,  was  86.66  per  cent  more 
in  1913  than  in  1890.  The  productive  efficiency,  as  measured  in. 
ton  miles,  of  freight  engineers  increased  22.35  per  cent  and  the 
freight  firemen  17.23  per  cent;  of  all  engineers,  as  measured  in 
traffic  units,  the  increase  was  9.33  per  cent,  and  of  firemen  only 
4.76  per  cent. 

I  will  take  up  next  page  50,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  which 
has  been  going  through  a  rather  unusual  development  of  opera- 
ting efficiency. 

In  the  case  of  this  road,  in  1913,  the  freight  traffic  was  441.71 
per  cent  more  than  in  1890.  The  volume  of  all  traffic,  as  meas- 
ured by  traffic  units,  was  417.92  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in 
1890.  The  freight  train  load,  or  the  ton  miles  per  freight  train 
mile  increased  during  the  period  1890  to  1913  140.16  per  cent. 
It  was,  therefore,  possible,  to  handle  the  increased  freight  traffic 
of  over  400  per  cent  with  an  increase  of  only  145  per  cent  in 
freight  train  miles,  or,  the  total  traffic,  which  increased  417  per 
cent,  with  an  increase  of  only  140  per  cent  in  revenue  train 
miles.  The  information  as  to  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile 
is  not  available,  but  the  productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers 
for  each  $1,000  outlay  in  1913  was  94.24  per  cent  more  than  in 
1890 ;  of  freight  firemen,  79.24  per  cent  more ;  of  all  engineers  it 
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was  87.36  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890,  and  for  all  firemen, 
72.89  per  cent  more. 

I  will  call  your  attention  next  to  page  53,  the  Duliith,  South 
Shore  &  Atlantic  Eailway.  There,  we  have  an  increase  of  freight 
traffic  of  127.34  per  cent,  and  of  all  traffic  of  130.40  per  cent 
during  the  period  under  consideration.  The  freight  train  load 
during  the  same  period  increased  116.81  per  cent,  therefore,  the 
increased  freight  traffic  of  127  per  cent  was  handled  by  an  in- 
crease of  only  14  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles.  The  fuel 
consumed  per  locomotive  mile,  or  the  amount  of  fuel  handled 
for  each  mile  operated  by  the  locomotive  increased  90.16  per 
cent.  The  productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers,  as  mea- 
sured by  $1,000  compensation,  in  1890  and  1913,  was  32.89  per 
cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890  and  of  freight  firemen  was  26.11 
per  cent  more.  All  engineers  showed  an  increased  productive 
efficiency  of  21.55  per  cent  and  of  firemen  15.35  per  cent  more 
in  1913  than  in  1890. 

The  next  road  for  which  I  have  a  diagram  is  found  on 
page  56. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Pardon  me  a  minute,  but  this  Duluth,  South 
Shore  &  Atlantic,  notwithstanding  that  increased  productive 
efficiency,  showed  a  decrease  in  locomotives'? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Of  course,  that  is  plainly  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  the  power  per  locomotive  increased;  that  is,  they 
had  more  traffic  and  they  handled  it  with  fewer  locomotives 
than  they  did  before.  "We  were  unable  to  get  figures  as  to  the 
increased  tractive  power  of  locomotives  until  1902.  Later  on, 
in  the  later  period  from  1902  to  1913,  we  can  show  the  increased 
tractive  power  of  locomotives.  For  this  period  we  are  unable 
to  show  it,  but  that  decrease  indicates  that  the  tractive  power 
of  each  locomotive  was  greater,  of  course,  in  1913  than  in  1890. 
Of  course,  that  is  obviously  true,  or  the  road  was  so  improved 
that  the  old  locomotives  could  haul  more,  which  we  know  is  not 
true  of  the  road,  I  think. 

Mr.  Burgess:  "While  they  had  8.49  per  cent  less  locomo- 
tives in  1913,  there  was  an  increase  of  127.34  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  ton  miles'? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  which  was  handled  by  8.49  per  cent 
decrease  in  locomotives. 
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Mr.  Burgess :  That  is  the  only  road  that  shows  a  decrease 
in  locomotives,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  the  only  one  I  recall.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  decreases  of  coal  consumed,  due  to  the 
installation  of  oil  burners  and  other  power.  Of  course,  the 
object  of  putting  in  the  number  of  locomotives  at  this  point  is 
to  endeavor  to  show  that  the  number  of  locomotives  increased 
less  than  the  traffic,  in  order  to  get  a  light  on  the  increased 
tractive  power  of  locomotives.  This  figure  for  the  number  of 
locomotives  is  all  locomotives  in  service,  whether  owned  or 
leased,  but  all  that  were  used  in  operating  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  service  or  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     In  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Counting  only  those  actually  in  service  on 
any  particular  date,  or  do  they  enumerate  them  as  an  asset,  of 
what  they  own? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  railroads  report  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  number  of  locomotives  in  service,  and 
this  is  the  figure. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  may  mean  available  or  fit  for  service, 
and  any  that  have  not  passed  out  and  onto  the  scrap  heap. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
practice  of  the  railroads  is  in  that  way.  Sometimes  a  railroad, 
rather  than  charge  up  salvage  and  increase  its  operating  ratio, 
will  hold  the  locomotive  off  before  it  scraps  it;  I  remember  in 
the  case  of  the  Frisco  and  the  Eock  Island,  to  keep  down  their 
operating  expenses,  they  discarded  locomotives  on  a  side  track 
and  left  them  there,  because  they  did  not  want  to  increase  their 
operating  ratio;  but  I  think  that  this  figure  surely  must  mean 
all  locomotives  actively  in  service.  Of  course,  if  it  meant  more 
than  that,  it  would  be  to  our  disadvantage,  anyhow,  because  we 
are  comparing  the  number. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  is  the  only  road  so  far,  Mr.  Lau,ck,  that 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  total  train  miles,  as  well? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  had  not  noticed  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  On  page  55  of  your  table,  on  this  first  line  in 
the  second  section,  I  noticed  a  decrease  of  26,000  miles  in  the 
total  train  miles,  and  yet  it  shows — 

Mr.  Lauck:    What  page  is  that,  Mr.  Stone? 

Mr.  Stone:    55. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  If  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  just  to  clear 
up  that  last  point  I  was  on,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone:     Surely. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  we  go  along,  because  I  think  we  will  not 
disagree. 

My  understanding,  Mr.  Lauck,  was  that  what  they  showed 
was  equii^ment  alone,  and  that  the  instructions  required  them 
to  report  the  equipment  which  they  had. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  figures  take  the  total  number  of  locomo- 
tives owned  or  leased,  total  locomotives  in  service.  Then,  they 
have  leased  locomotives.  Total  locomotives  owned.  This  was 
my  figure,  total  locomotives  in  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  instructions  that  accompany  it,  call  for 
a  classified  statement  of  all  the  train  equipment  of  the  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Stone:  Either  way  is  acceptable  to  us.  It  is  in  our 
favor  if  vou  want  to  take  it  the  other  wav. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  was  not  debating  in  whose  favor  it  was,  but 
simply  trying  to  make  it  clear,  if  we  could,  just  what  the  equip- 
ment was. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  the  figure.  I  have  taken  the  total  loco- 
motives in  service,  including  leased  locomotives. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Total  locomotives  in  service  are  comprised 
of  the  two  items,  all  locomotives  owned  and  all  locomotives 
leased. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  a  locomotive  is  owned  it  is,  under  your 
interi^retation,  in  service? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  in  service.  Of  course,  the  effect  would 
be,  as  Mr.  Stone  says,  if  you  have  those  out  on  the  side  tracks, 
waiting  to  put  them  on  the  scrap  heap,  and  charge  the  salvage 
into  operating  expenses, — if  we  knew  what  locomotives  were  out 
there,  we  could  show  probably  a  smaller  increase  in  the  number 
of  locomotives. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  assuming  that  you  had  a  count  at  the 
two  dates  you  have  taken? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  I  do  not  think  would  amount  to  much. 
It  would  be  only  in  the  case  of  a  road  that  was  bad  off  financially. 

I  think  the  next  road  I  have  not  mentioned  is  on  page  56. 
That  is  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver  City  Eailway.    In  the  case  of 
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this  railroad  we  find  an  increase  in  freight  traffic  of  399  per  cent 
in  1913  as  compared  witii  1890,  and  an  increase  in  all  traffic  of  375 
per  cent.  It  is  seen  also  that  the  average  freight  train  load  on 
this  road  increased  290  per  cent  during  this  period.  It  was  there- 
fore possible  to  handle  the  large  increase  in  freight  traffic  of  400 
per  cent,  in  round  numbers,  b}"  an  increase  of  only  26  per  ,cent  in 
freight  train  mileage,  and  the  total  traffic  increase  of  375  per 
cent,  with  an  increase  of  only  52  per  cent  in  total  revenue  train 
miles.  This  resulted  in  increased  output  for  the  locomotive  en- 
gineers and  firemen,  in  terms  of  ton  miles,  for  each  $1,000  in- 
vested, of  172  per  cent  in  1913,  as  compared  with  1890,  and  for 
firemen,  freight  firemen,  151  per  cent  in  1913  as  compared  with 
1890. 

For  all  traffic,  the  productivity  of  engineers  as  measured  by 
traffic  units  increased  117  per  cent,  and  of  firemen,  in  round 
numbers,  100  per  cent. 

The  next  road  appears  on  page  59.  It  is  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
&  Santa  Fe,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Atchison. 

Here  we  have  an  increase  in  freight  traffic  in  1913,  as  com- 
pared with  1890,  of  430  per  cent;  of  all  traffic  of  416  per  cent. 
The  freight  train  load  during  the  same  period  increased  237  per 
cent.  It  was  therefore  possible  to  handle  this  large  increase  of 
430  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  with  an  increase  of  only  52  per  cent 
in  freight  miles,  or  to  handle  an  increase  of  416  per  cent  in  all 
traffic  with  an  increase  of  81  per  cent  in  revenue  train  miles. 

This  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  the  firemen  handling  the 
103  per  cent  increase  in  fuel  for  each  locomotive  mile  operated, 
and  also  shows  an  increase  in  productiveness  or  output  for 
each  $1,000  investment,  of  148  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in 
1890,  for  freight  engineers,  and  125  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in 
1890,  for  freight  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean :     All  that  fuel  was  oil,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  by  reference  to  the  basic  tables  you  will 
find  that  the  notes  there  show  the  percentage  of  oil  consumption. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  was  not  all  oil  in  1890,  though,  was  it?  They 
did  not  strike  oil  down  in  Texas  until  some  time  after  1900. 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  were  no  oil  burners  reported  in  1890, 
but  in  1913  there  was  only  one  coal  burning  locomotive  on  this 
road. 

Mr.  Sheean:     How  are  you  comparing,  then?    In  the  two 
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years,  on  the  question  as  asked  a  little  while  ago,  of  the  work  of 
the  firemen,  in  the  two  periods  on  that  road! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Why,  someone  would  have  to  testify  to  that 
who  knew  something  about  the  oil  burning  locomotives.  That  is, 
the  method  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  change 
into  terms  of  fuel,  as  you  know,  oil  or  gasoline.  I  think 
that  the  method  varies.  They  let  the  road  base  it  on  their  own 
experience.  They  get  this  figure  then  as  to  fuel  consumption. 
Of  course,  that  brings  out  the  question  you  have  raised  of 
whether  the  arduousness  of  the  work  is  increased  by  the  use  of 
oil  as  compared  with  coal,  and  seemingly  on  the  face  of  it,  it 
would  not  seem  so,  but  I  know  nothing  about  oil  burning  locomo- 
tives except  what  I  have  heard,  that  they  are  exceedingly  danger- 
ous to  operate.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  It  is  just  merely 
hearsav,  anvhow. 

I  find  that  true  in  a  number  of  roads,  and  the  notes  are 
always  given  as  to  the  oil  burning  locomotives. 

Mr.  Burgess :  But,  in  arriving  at  these  figures,  you  found 
that  same  practice,  as  if  coal  was  used  on  that  road?  Is  that  the 
idea? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  I  used  the  term  ''fuel,"  and  of  course 
where  there  were  a  number  of  oil  burners  used,  as  I  understand 
it,  it  would  not  be  the  arduous  physical  labor  of  shoveling  coal, 
but  the  other  compensating  factors  some  one  with  practical  oper- 
ating experience  would  have  to  testify  to.  I  would  not  be  com- 
petent to  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Burgess :  But  I  understood  Mr.  Sheean's  question  was 
how  you  arrive  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  took  that  figure  as  they  reported  it  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe  reported  that  figure. 

Mr.  Sheean :     As  to  the  comparison,  was  all  that  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  it  was  oil  in  1913  and  coal  in  1890. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Some  deduction  you  made  from  your  tables 
was  that  the  productive  efficiency  was  brought  about  by  the  in- 
creased arduousness  of  the  labor? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  whether  there  was  any  such  deduction 
made  in  the  case  of  this  table  or  not,  Mr.  Lauck,  was  all. 

Mr.  Lauck :     It  mav  be  made  in  the  text.    I  sav  in  the  text 
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that  it  has  been  necessary  for  each  fireman  to  handle  an  in- 
crease of  103  per  cent  in  fuel  for  each  locomotive  mile  traveled. 
So  far  as  the  ardnousness  of  the  labor  is  concerned,  I  don't 
know  anything  abont  it.  I  don't  know  anything  about  an  oil 
burning  locomotive. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  that  to  the 
testimony  of  the  w^itnesses  who  mil  testify  to  it? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  I  thought  the  men  would  cover  that,  the 
men  who  are  acquainted  with  operating  conditions.  Does  that 
cover  your  point,  Mr.  Sheean? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes.  The  comparison  I  thought,  on  page  60, 
might  possibly — "Especially  with  the  number  of  engineers  and 
firemen,  owing  to  their  inability  to  stand  greater  physical  strains 
and  responsibilities  of  the  development  of  the  railroad  in  oper- 
ating performance."  That  is  the  note  pertaining  to  this  table, 
and  I  was  wondering  if  in  the  table  here  you  wanted  the  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  that,  in  103  per  cent  of  the  heat  units  produced 
by  turning  an  oil  spigot,  the  labor  was  more  arduous  than  in 
shoveling  the  heat  equivalents  in  coal  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  I  would  not  want  to  make  that  deduction. 
I  would  leave  that  to  somebodv  else  who  knew  something  about 
it. 

Mr,  Sheean:  I  am  simply  calling  your  attention  to  that 
being  in  the  text. 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  grows  out  of  the  mechanical  preparation 
of  the  text  being  in  a  hurrv. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  don 't  know  whether  that  is  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  firing  an  engine  with  oil,  just  merely  turning  a  spigot, 
as  has  been  written  in  the  record  several  times  already,  or  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know.  I  have  heard  they  are  very 
dangerous  if  you  get  on  a  side  track,  etc.,  but  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

The  next  road  is  the  International  &  Great  Northern  on 
page  62. 

In  the  case  of  this  road,  we  have  an  increase  of  26iyo  per 
cent  in  ton  traffic  in  1913  as  compared  with  1890,  and  of  all 
traffic,  of  260  per  cent.  The  freight  train  load  during  the  same 
period  increased  113  per  cent.  It  was  therefore  possible  to 
handle  the  261  per  cent  increase  in  freight  train  traffic  with  an 
increase  of  only  58  per  cent  in  revenue  freight  train  miles.    The 
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coal  consumption  decreased;  the  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive 
mile  increased  118  per  cent.  The  productive  efficiency  of  freight 
engineers  increased  66.83  per  cent.  And  of  freight  firemen  63.52 
per  cent. 

And  of  all  engineers,  considered  on  a  $1,000  outlay,  in  terms 
of  traffic  units,  secured  an  increase  of  53  per  cent  to  all  engi- 
neers, as  a  class,  and  of  50  per  cent  to  all  firemen,  whether  in 
freight  or  passenger  traffic. 

There  were  oil  burners  used  bv  this  road  in  1909.  I  do 
not  find  anv  record  in  1913.  That  mav  account  for  the  decreased 
use  of  coal. 

I  will  next  ask  your  attention  to  page  65,  the  case  of  the 
Soo  Line.  We  have  an  increase,  another  remarkable  increase 
in  freight  traffic  of  1,344  per  cent,  and  of  all  traffic  of  1,390  per 
cent,  during  the  period  1890  to  1913. 

The  freight  train  load  or  ton  miles  per  freight  train  mile, 
or  revenue  freight  tonnage,  increased  ]25  per  cent  during  the 
same  period,  therefore  this  remarkable  increase  in  freight  traffic 
of  over  1,300  per  cent  was  handled  with  an  increase  of  583  per 
cent  in  freight  train  miles. 

The  coal  consumption  increased  1,114  per  cent,  in  terms 
of  tons,  and  in  terms  of  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile,  or 
the  amount  of  fuel  handled  for  each  mile  operated  by  a  locomo- 
tive, was  62.81  per  cent. 

The  productivity  or  increased  output,  in  terms  of  ton  miles, 
of  freight  engineers,  was  31.76  per  cent,  of  freight  firemen 
29.18  per  cent.  Of  all  engineers,  without  regard  to  the  class 
of  service,  the  increased  productivity^  in  terms  of  traffic  units, 
was  16.01  per  cent,  and  of  firemen,  13.73  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  speaking  of  all  engineers,  you  mean — 

Mr.  Lauck:     All  classes  of  engineers. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  this  con- 
struction work,  in  fact  isn't  all  of  it  charged  to  maintenance 
of  way,  and  is  not  shown  in  this  account  at  all? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  the  engineers  engaged  in  maintenance  of 
way  work  would  be  charged  in  this  account. 

Mr.  Stone:     They  would  be? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  but  in  the  case  of  new  construction,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  cases  where  the  rule  has  been  violated. 
For  instance,  the  recent  disclosures  on  the  St.  Paul,  where  they 
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charged  construction  work  to  operating  expenses,  and  vice  versa ; 
but  the  construction  engineers  are  supposed  to  be  charged  to 
capital  account,  as  I  understand  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mission. This  would  include  all  engineers  employed  by  that 
road. 

Mr.  Park :  Work  train  service,  construction  service,  switch 
service,  passenger  and  freight? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Any  kind  of  service.  This  figure  of  $1,000 
represents  the  total  outlay  of  the  road  for  engineers.  It  is  the 
figure  they  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If 
you  have  the  form  there — it  is  page  93,  I  think.  The  railroads 
in  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  make  a 
distribution  of  their  labor  cost  between  the  principal  classes  of 
employees,  as  to  engineers,  firemen,  trainmen,  officers,  and  then 
they  give  the  total  labor  cost. 
Mr.  Stone  :     It  is  page  91. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Here  is  the  point,  Mr.  Stone :  In  the  column 
referred  to,  where  engineers  are  given,  as  determined  from  the 
payrolls  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  which  this  report  is  made, 
it  is  not  intended,  however,  that  laborers — which  of  course  would 
mean  engineers  engaged  in  construction  of  new  lines — should 
be  reported  among  railroad  employees.  So,  strictly  speaking, 
the  construction  work  would  not  be  in  this.  The  maintenance 
of  way  would  be  in  it.  Of  course,  there  have  been  numerous  vio- 
lations of  this.  As  I  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Paul — 
Mr.  Park:  It  is  hard  to  distinguish,  at  times,  as  between 
construction  and  maintenance  of  way. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  it  is  hard.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not 
include  construction  work,  but  it  does  include  maintenance. 

I  will  omit  the  pages  from  67  through  70,  inclusive,  as  those 
roads  are  not  included  in  the  present  proceedings  but  were  in- 
cluded here  because  the  exhibit  was  prepared  before  the  list  of 
roads  was  agreed  upon. 

Referring  to  page  71,  we  have  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railway.  In  the  case  of  this  railroad  we  have  an  increase  in 
1913  of  229  per  cent  in  freight  traffic,  as  compared  with  1890, 
and  an  increase  of  all  traffic  of  259  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  The  freight  train  load  exhibits  a  remarkable  increase 
during  this  period,  due  of  course  to  the  poor  operating  efficiency 
of  the  road  in  1890.    In  1890  the  freight  train  load  on  the  Mis- 
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souri,  Kansas  &  Texas  was  only  44  tons,  which  was  increased — 
not  such  an  enormous  figure — in  1913,  to  243  tons,  and  shows  an 
increase  of  452  per  cent  during  this  period.  It  was  therefore, 
by  this  increase  of  452  per  cent  in  the  average  freight  train 
load  that  they  were  enabled  to  handle  this  increase  of  freight 
traffic  of  229  per  cent,  with  62  per  cent  increase  in  freight  train 
miles. 

The  coal  consumption  increased  314  per  cent.  The  fuel  con- 
sumed per  locomotive  mile  increased  75.83  per  cent. 

The  output  for  each  $1,000  compensation  for  freight  en- 
gineers was  56  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890,  and  for  freight 
firemen  was  45  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890.  Considering 
it  on  a  traffi,c  unit  basis,  the  productivity  of  the  engineers  in- 
creased only  8.59  per  cent,  while  the  firemen  increased  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  showing  a  small  degree  of  productive 
efficiency,  when  compared  on  the  total  traffic  unit  basis.  When 
compared  on  the  freight  basis  alone,  it  shows  an  increase  of  45 
per  cent,  and  56  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  do  not  quite  follow^  you  on  the  way  you  get 
those  ton  miles.    That  is  shown  on  page  73,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir.  The  supporting  table  for  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  is  on  page  73. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Shown  as  44  in  1890.  That  is  obtained  by 
dividing — 

Mr.  Lauck :     The  243  into  the  44. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  mean  in  arriving  at  the  44,  you  have  ton 
miles,  the  second  item,  555,000,000,  in  1890? 

Mr.  Lauck:    What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  same  page,  73. 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  ton  miles,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Ton  miles,  555,000,000;  freight  train  miles, 
4,000,000.    I  don't  quite  see  how  you  get  the  44  there. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  44  was  ton  miles  per  freight  train  mile. 
On  down  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  have  above  there  a  total  ton  miles 
of  555,000,000,  and  a  total  freight  train  miles  of  4,000,000. 
Would  not  the  ton  miles  per  freight  tram  mile  be  arrived  at  by 
dividing  the  total  ton  miles  by  the  freight  train  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  the  total  average  tonnage  by  the  total 
revenue  train  mileage,  but  I  did  not  make  that  division.     If 
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there  is  any  mistake  there  it  is  made  by  the  railroad  in  reporting 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  ton  miles  per 
freight  train  mile  is  reported  direct  by  the  railroad  and  requires 
no  computation  on  my  part  to  arrive  at  it.  That  is  given  in  the 
traffic  statistics. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  would  seem  to  be  some  discrepancy 
between  the  two  figures. 

Mr.  Lau,ck:  It  would  seem  to  be  more  in  1890,  according 
to  the  figures  there.  I  never  have  worked  that  out.  I  took  it 
just  as  they  reported  it. 

I  will  call  your  attention  next  to  page  74,  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway.  In  the  case  of  this  road  we  have  an  increase 
of  178  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, and  167  per  cent  on  all  traffic.  The  freight  train 
load  increased  98  per  cent.  Therefore,  it  was  possible  to  handle 
the  increased  freight  traffic  of  178  per  cent  with  an  increase 
of  only  50  per  cent  in  train  mileage,  and  a  total  increase  in 
traffic  of  167  per  cent  with  an  increase  of  only  56  per  cent  in 
revenue  train  miles,  as  a  whole. 

The  fuel  consmned  per  locomotive  mile  increased  88  per 
cent.  The  total  coal  consumed,  in  terms  of  tons,  increased  247 
per  cent. 

The  productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers,  as  measured 
by  ton  mileage,  was  31  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890,  and 
of  freight  firemen,  23.96  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890. 
As  measured  by  traffic  units,  the  productive  efficiency  of  all 
engineers  increased  11.97  per  cent,  and  of  all  firemen,  5.52  per 
cent. 

Referring  to  page  77 — 

Mr.  Stone:  Why  do  you  show  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  separate  from  the  Missouri  Pacific  System — ■ 
are  the  reports  separate  and  distinct? 

Mr.  Lauck:  They  make  separate  reports.  They  do  not 
make  a  system  report.  They  make  a  report  of  the  separate 
operating  units.  That  is  the  case  with  a  great  many  sub- 
sidiaries. Some  roads  make  a  system  report,  some  make  a  part 
system  and  part  subsidiary,  and  some  make  a  separate  report 
for  the  railroad  proper  and  each  subsidiary  makes  a  separate 
report. 

In  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
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on  page  77,  we  have  an  increase  in  freight  traffic  during  these 
24  years  of  401  per  cent;  of  all  traffic,  382  per  cent.  An  increase 
in  the  train  load  during  the  same  jieriod  of  141  per  cent.  There- 
fore, a  movement  of  this  increase  of  401  per  cent  in  freight 
trains  with  an  increase  of  only  95  per  cent  in  freight  train 
mileage. 

The  coal  consumed,  in  terms  of  tons,  increased  417  per 
cent.  The  fuel  consumed,  per  locomotive  mile,  increased  126 
per  cent. 

The  productivity  of  engineers,  freight  engineers,  in  terms 
of  ton  miles,  was  71  per  cent  greater  in  1913  than  in  1890,  and  of 
freight  firemen,  58  per  cent  greater  in  the  latter  year  than  in 
the  former.  Measured  in  terms  of  traffic  units,  for  all  classes 
of  engineers  and  firemen,  we  have  an  increased  productive 
efficiency  for  engineei'S  of  42  per  cent,  and  firemen  of  31  per 
cent. 

The  next  road  is  on  page  80.  It  is  the  Texas  &  Pacific.  In 
the  case  of  this  road  freight  traffic  was  215  per  cent  greater  in 
1913  than  in  1890,  and  all  traffic  was  211  per  cent  greater.  The 
train  load  increased  during  this  period  85  per  cent.  It  was  there- 
fore possible  to  handle  the  215  per  cent  increase  in  freight 
traffic  ■\\itli  an  increase  of  onh^  68  per  cent  in  freight  train  mile- 
age. This  was  accompanied,  however,  by  an  increased  coal  con- 
sumption of  256  per  cent,  and  of  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive 
mile,  77  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890. 

The  productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers,  as  measured 
in  ton  miles,  was  26  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1890,  and  of 
freight  firemen,  17  jDer  cent.  For  all  engineers  and  all  firemen, 
as  measured  in  terms  of  traffic  units,  the  increased  output  for 
engineers  was  10.29  per  cent,  and  for  firemen  2.28  per  cent. 

The  concluding  road  in  this  exhibit  is  the  "Wabash. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  regard  to  the  Wabash,  does  the  Wabash 
make  any  separation  between  the  Wabash  that  is  in  Canada  and 
the  Wabash  that  is  in  the  States?  The  line  east  of  Detroit,  is 
that  separate  and  distinct,  or  is  that  included  in  this  report? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  forgotten  the  division  point  west, — I 
mean  the  difference  between  the  Canadian  and  the  American 
lines. 

Mr,  Stone:     Detroit. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  think  this  is  the  Wabash  Western,  proper. 
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Referring  to  the  Wabash  then,  we  have  an  increase  in 
freight  traffic  of  160  per  cent  in  1913  as  compared  with  1890,  and 
an  increase  in  all  traffic  of  158  per  cent.  An  increase  in  the 
freight  train  load  of  101  per  cent  during  this  period,  and  a  conse- 
quent ability  to  handle  the  160  per  cent  increase  in  freight  traffic 
with  an  increase  of  only  27  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles.  Of 
all  traffic,  with  158  per  cent  increase,  with  only  42  per  cent  in- 
crease in  revenue  train  mileage. 

The  total  coal  consumption  increased  234  per  cent  during  the 
period. 

The  productivity  of  freight  engineers  increased,  in  terms  of 
ton  miles,  in  1913  as  compared  with  1890,  28.91  per  cent,  and 
freight  firemen,  23.14  per  cent;  and  all  engineers  increased  their 
productive  efficiency  15.72  per  cent,  and  all  firemen  10.54  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  finishes  that  exhibit? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  finishes  this  period,  as  the  remaining 
roads  are  not  in  the  movement  that  are  included  in  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Nagel:  In  making  your  calculations  you  accept  the 
wage  of  1890  as  the  basis,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Do  3^ou  admit  or  contend  that  that  wage  repre- 
sented a  proper  proportion  of  the  productiveness  of  the  system 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  should  think  we  would  have  to  do  that  in 
order  to  make  a  comparison,  although  I  had  not  considered  it 
one  way  or  the  other,  whether  it  had  or  not. 

Mr.  Nagel:  You  must  accept  that  as  a  basis  to  calculate 
the  value  of  improvements  or  any  increases  since  then! 

]\ir.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Nagel :  And  in  considering  the  increases  in  wages  since 
then,  have  you  also  had  regard  for  other  concessions  made  in  the 
meantime,  as  a  result  of  settlements  which  may  not  be  expressed 
in  figures? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Personally  I  have  not.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that.  I  have  taken,  as  you  will  see,  the  outlay  in 
1890  and  compared  it  with  the  outlay  in  1913,  and  then  compared 
each  of  those  outlays  with  the  output  of  the  industry,  to  see  what 
the  terms  of  the  output  was,  for  each  dollar  of  labor  cost,  for 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen. 
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Mr.  Park :  Was  1890  the  first  year  for  which  the  statistics 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  available? 

Mr.  Laiick:  No,  I  think  the  statistics  were  first  available 
for  1887  or  1888. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  stated,  Mr.  Laiick,  I  believe,  in  reply  to 
a  question  of  Mr.  Nagel,  that  you  accepted  1890  as  a  fair  basis 
of  pay.  As  to  these  other  periods  of  1900  and  1913,  in  the 
comparisons  you  draw,  do  you  accept  the  same  basis  again,  that 
either  one  of  these  bases  is  the  right  one? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  I  do  this;  I  accept  that  outlay  in  1890, 
in  terms  of  all  engineers  and  all  firemen.  It  is  not  rates  of 
pay ;  it  is  a  labor  cost  to  the  railroad  for  engineers  and  firemen. 
I  accept  the  1900  and  the  1909  in  the  same  way.  So  far  as  the 
rates  of  pay  is  concerned,  or  working  conditions,  or  relations, 

1  know  nothing  about  them. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  on  this 
exhibit  now  or  take  up  the  other  period? 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  think  I  had  rather  on  the  cross-examination 
cover  it  all,  if  you  do  not  object  to  my  occasionally  asking  him 
a  question. 

Mr.  Stone:    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  want  to  say  that  where  any  of  it  has  seemed 
to  be  cross-examination,  it  has  been  brought  about  by  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  ensued.  I  originally  intended  it  only  as 
asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  am  glad  you  interrupted.  It  is  sort  of 
monotonous  going  from  road  to  road.  I  think  we  have  a  chart 
on  the  next  one,  Mr.  Stone.    The  next  is  Exhibit  22. 

The  Chairman:     Does  this  relate  to  document  No.  22? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  is  entitled  Exhibit  No.  22,  ''Increased  Work 
and  Productive  Efficiency  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Fire- 
men," for  the  period  1900-1913. 

Substitute  the  year  1900  for  the  basis  of  comparison  instead 
of  1890. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  understand  this  list  of  roads  on  pages  1  and 

2  are  the  48  representative  roads  that  you  show  the  graphic 
chart  of  on  page  3? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Stone:  This  chart 
refers  to  the  40  roads  which  appear  on  5  and  7. 
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Mr.  Stone:     Pages  5  and  7? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  We  could  just  omit  the  48  roads  and  go 
to  the  40  roads.  I  wouhl  ask  the  Board,  therefore,  to  turn  to 
page  5  in  this  new  exhibit  number  22.  We  have  there  tlie  re- 
sults for  40  Western  railroads  considered  as  one  system. 
Among  these  40  railroads  are  several  roads  that  are  not  included 
in  the  present  movement,  due  to  the  same  reasons  that  I  have 
already  stated,  that  the  statistics  and  the  totals  were  prepared 
before  we  knew  exactly  what  roads  were  involved.  Those  roads, 
however,  are  not  of  great  importance  and  do  not  affect  the  re- 
sults in  any  way.  They  are  the  Arizona  &  New  Mexico ;  Colo- 
rado Midland;  Dulutli,  Missabe  &  Northern;  Minneayjolis  &  St. 
Paul ;  Wabash,  Chester  &  Western ;  and  the  AYisconsin  &  Mich- 
igan, all  of  which  are  comparatively  unimportant  roads.  Re- 
ferring then  to  the  diagram,  wlucli  is  the  same  as  the  diagram 
on  page  7  of  the  exhibit,  I  am  able  at  this  point  to  introduce  a 
new  bar.  That  is  the  combined  tractive  power  of  all  locomotives 
in  terms  of  pounds.  This  figure  was  first  reported  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  by  the  railroads  in  1902,  and  as  a 
consequence,  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  more  available, 
I  have  taken  this  figure  here  '*  combined  tractive  power  of  all 
locomotives  for  1902"  and  included  it  in  the  1900  compilation. 

Then,  according  to  this  diagram  showing  the  operating  re- 
sults for  the  thirteen  years  ending  with  June  30th,  1913,  we  have 
an  increase  in  ton  mileage  by  these  40  roads  considered  as  one 
system  of  159  per  cent,  or  an  increase  in  all  traffic  of  162  per 
cent.  During  this  same  period  the  freight  train  load  or  the  ton 
miles  per  revenue  freight  train  mile  increased  67  per  cent.  The 
tractive  power  of  locomotives  increased  170  per  cent.  There- 
fore, it  was  possible  to  handle  this  increase  of  169  per  cent  in 
freight  traffic  or  ton  mileage  with  an  increase  of  only  54  per  cent 
in  freight  train  miles.  The  coal  consumed  in  doing  this  in- 
creased 154  per  cent,  and  the  productive  efficiency  of  freight 
engineers  in  terms  of  ton  miles  was  18  per  cent  more  in  1913 
than  in  1900,  and  of  freiglit  firemen  14  per  cent  more  in  1913 
tluni  in  1900 

The  method  emi)loyed  is  identical  with  the  previous  ex- 
hibit. The  jn-esentation  is  identical  and  tl-3  same,  except  there 
is  introduced  at  this  point  "the  combined  tractive  power  of  all 
locomotives,"  a  figure  that  was  not  before  available. 
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On  page  10  of  this  same  exhibit  we  have — 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  this  one  j^age  liere  you  cany  it  down  to 
the  increase  of  freight  enginemen  and  freight  firemen,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  on  that  exhibit  the  increased  productivity 
on  traffic  as  a  wliole. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  do  not  carry  the  traffic  units  after  this  first 
exhibit. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  carried  over 
the  whole  service — 

Mr.  Lauck :     Beg  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  they  are  spread  over  the  entire  traffic,  as 
they  were  in  this  first  case,  does  the  increased  ]n-oductivity  dis- 
appear? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  would  not  be  able  to  speak  offhand,  but  I 
think  proportionately  it  is  much  less. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  as.certained  whether  or  not  it  has 
come  to  the  vanishing  point  at  any  place  here? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  I  have  not,  except  in  a  few  roads  in  1909 
to  1913,  and  then  I  think  it  would  be  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  don't  carry  anywhere  through  the 
table,  then,  the  increased  productive  efficiency  on  traffic,  as  a 
whole,  on  this  road? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  if  your  distribution  of  the  freight  is 
inherently  unsound,  then  there  is  no  line  here  in  this  particular 
exhibit  by  which  you  can  judge  of  the  traffic  as  a  w^hole.  If  your 
segregation  of  freight  firemen  from  passenger  firemen  is — 

Mr.  Lauck :     If  that  is  inherently  unsound,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  would  be  no  way,  on  this  exhibit,  by 
which  you  could  have  a  comparison,  assuming  that  there  is  no 
practical  way  of  dividing  the  freight  from  the  passenger  units? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Well,  of  course,  you  could  still  use  the 
traffic  unit,  if  that  was  slioAvn  to  be  inherently  unsound. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  not  actually  done  that  in  this  ex- 
hibit? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  I  have  not  in  this  exhibit.  I  did  not 
carry  that  in  the  two  later  exhibits.  I  originally  used  numbers, 
and  then  I  decided  to  discard  numbers,  and  then  in  the  hurry 
of  getting  the  thing  in  shape,  I  worked  out  the  ton  mileage  and 
part  of  the  traffic  unit  mileage.    I  really  do  not  like  the  traffic 
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unit  as  I  have  used  it,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  us. 
I  believe  there  ought  to  be  more  traffic  units  as  equivalent  to 
one  ton  mile.  I  think  it  gives  every  advantage  to  the  other 
side  of  the  argument.  But  there  is  no  means  of  determining 
accurately  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Stone:  Even  though  your  basis  might  be  unsound, 
Mr.  Lauck,  the  fact  still  stands  out  in  all  of  them  that  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  ton  miles,  and  a  very 
much  smaller  per  cent  increase  in  the  train  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Why,  I  think,  if  you  would  show  that — taking 
the  comparison  1890  to  1913,  and  if  you  would  eliminate  ton 
mileage,  traffic  units,  or  any  other  basis  of  attempt  to  show 
this  tendency,  it  would  still  be  perfectly  obvious  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  chart  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  freight  train 
unit.  The  ability  to  handle  such  a  large  increase  in  freight 
traffic  or  total  traffic  or  freight  traffic  with  such  a  large  increase 
in  freight  train  miles,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition, unless  that  had  been  attended  with  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  railway  employes,  which  everyone  knows  to 
be  untrue.  That  is,  the  number  of  railroad  employes  has  de- 
creased, I  think,  in  actual  numbers.  I  may  be  wrong  about 
that. 

Mr.  Burgess:  That  is,  you  mean  ''per  train,"  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  the  number  of  employes  as  compared 
with  the  traffic  has  not  increased  as  much  as  the  traffic.  The 
number  of  men  employed  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  traffic 
development.  Of  course,  the  whole  object  of  the  conducting 
of  a  railroad  is  to  get  the  increased  train  load.  As  many  ton 
miles  over  the  road,  with  as  few  train  miles  as  possible,  and 
these  lower  bars — if  I  may  designate  them  as  that — the  lower 
efforts  here  to  show  increased  productive  efficiency  in  terms  of 
ton  mileage  or  traffic  units,  even  if  they  are  entirely  discarded, 
I  would  still  hold,  that  the  upper  part  of  the  chart  is  demon- 
strating our  proposition.  Those  are  just  attempts  to  show 
tendency  under  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  to  work. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  to  the  extent  of  indicating  the  trains 
are  bigger  and  the  trains  are  longer? 

Mr.  Lauck:     And  heavier. 

Mr.  Sheean :    And  heavier  ? 
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Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheeaii:  But  to  what  extent,  within  the  ahsenee  of 
these  others  or  what  per  cent  of  increase  there  has  been,  you 
would  not  reach  any  conclusion  but  only  the  general  one  that 
there  is  bigu^er  power,  bigger  trains  and  heavier  tonnage? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  and  these  are  sim])ly  indicative  of  the 
same  thing,  as  I  have  stated  before.  I  do  not  swear  to  them  as 
being  accurate,  only  as  far  as  indicating  a  general  tendency, 
that  is  all. 

Mr,  Stone:  Thev  would  show,  would  thev  not,  that  vou  are 
handling  159  per  cent  more  ton  miles,  with  an  increase  of  only 
54  per  cent  in  train  miles?  You  can  strike  out  all  the  rest  of 
them  and  it  will  still  show  that,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  freight  train  miles,  you  mean. 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  railroad, 
as  a  plan,  itself,  is  perfectly  evident,  I  think,  and  of  each  train 
load  is  perfectly  evident.  The  difficulty  comes  in  relating  it  to 
the  em]iloye,  the  individual  emj^loye.  Then  we  have  not  the 
data  to  do  it  to  a  mathematical  nicety  or  approximately. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  the  fact  that  the  payroll  may  have  gone 
from  $24,000,000  to  $54,000,000  on  these  same  lines,  you  think 
has  no  significance  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  it  has  a  very  profound  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  operating  the  railroad,  but  from  the 
standj^oint  of  the  point  T  am  making  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  sig-' 
nificant  thing  unless  it  should  be  related  to  the  unit  of  out]mt. 
That  is,  it  should  be  related  to  the  ton  mile  or  some  traffic  unit, 
so  that  vou  would  know  what  it  would  be  costing  vou.    You  sell 
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ton  miles,  do  you  not?  The  railroad  sells  ton  miles  or  passen- 
ger miles?  Well,  then,  the  payroll  is  significant  in  its  bearing 
upon  what  it  cost  you  to  produce  in  terms  of  labor  ton  miles  or 
passenger  miles,  from  the  operating  standpoint.  The  whole 
effort  of  the  development  of  the  train  load  and  the  development 
of  operating  efficiency  is  to  reduce  the  cost  per  ton  mile.  That 
is  why  you  put  the  weight  on  the  train.  That  is  why  you  put 
your  capital  in  the  road,  to  get  the  heavier  locomotive.  Tf  your 
labor  cost  per  unit  of  what  you  sell  is  less,  and  the  labor  is  worth 
more  and  produces  more,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  significant 
thing  in  that  connection,  if  those  things  are  true. 
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Mr.  Slieeau:  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Lauck,  I  wonder  if 
your  deduction  was  sound,  that  the  passenger  mileage — the  pas- 
senger miles,  productive  efficiency  in  that  respect  has  been  grow- 
ing less  and  less  as  your  chart  would  seem  to  indicate?  Whether 
or  not  there  should  be  some  consequent  redu,ction  in  the  pay  of 
the  men  because  of  their  decreasing  efficiency  in  that  branch  of 
service,  and  compensation  in  the  one  in  which  they  are  getting 
more  efficient? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  brings  up  the  question,  of  course,  as  to 
the  passenger  traffic,  and  whether  other  things  are  not  affecting 
the  traffic,  or  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  traffic.  You  would 
not  go  into  the  cost  of  traffic  now.  You  are  speaking  of  the 
output. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  taking  your  same  basis,  the  unit  you 
say  is  sold,  the  passenger  mile. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  I  agree — I  should  not  say  that,  but 
my  opinion  is  the  same  as  President  Eipley  of  the  Santa  Fe.  1 
think  that  in  his  annual  report  the  last  time  he  said  there  were 
too  many  passenger  trains,  too  much  cost  of  operating;  that 
there  ought  to  be  combination  and  co-operation  and  elimination, 
and  this  thing  of  six  trains  leaving  here  at  night  for  Kansas 
City,  or  two  trains  pulling  out  at  the  same  hour  for  New  York, 
I  think  there  is  where  your  decrease  in  productive  efficiency  is. 
I  think  it  is  bad  management  of  passenger  traffic,  growing  out 
of  competition  for  passenger  business.  That  is,  if  you  start  two 
trains  from  here  to  Kansas  Cit}^,  where  one  could  do  the  work. 
And  evidentlv  we  onlv  ought  to  have  one  train.  Let  us  use  that 
as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  one  less  passenger  engineer. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Then  you  will  have  the  same  productive 
efficiency  as  you  would  in  freight  traffic. 

Mr.  Shea:  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  now  speaking  about  that,  how 
are  you  going  to  handle  the  traffic  at  intermediate  stations  on 
either  of  these  roads  if  vou  don't  run  these  trains? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course  this  train  would  make  these  stops. 
The  idea  was  for  the  competition  for  Trans-Continental  business 
or  business  between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Shea:  You  are  speaking  of  these  two  points,  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City,  but  how^  are  you  going  to  handle  traffic  from 
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intermediate  stations  on  other  parts  of  the  road  if  they  don't 
have  these  trains? 

Mr.  Laiick :  Those  runs  productively  are  efficient,  I  should 
think.  That  is,  they  are  preferable  to  operate.  Of  course,  this 
is  all  speakins:  offliand.  The  ])oint  that  I  brought  out  was  that 
the  decreased  productive  efficiency  of  the  engineer  on  j^assenger 
traffic,  if  it  exists,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does  in  this 
way,  is  due  to  bad — not  bad,  but  it  is  due  to  the  conditions  of 
operating  management,  growing  out  of  the  competition  of  pas- 
senger traffic,  the  nmltijilication  of  unnecessary  trains.  If  the 
railroad  svstem  were  federated,  like  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
System,  we  would  have  an  increasing  ]:>roductive  efficiency,  I 
do  not  think  the  engineer  is  responsible  for  it, 

Mr,  Sheean:  In  your  idea  that  there  is  the  decreasing 
productive  efficiency  in  passenger  service  and  increased  produc- 
tive efficiency  in  the  freight  service,  would  the  reduction  of  the 
passenger  miles,  there,  by  taking  off  some  of  the  surplus  labor 
that  you  have  there  and  distributing  that  to  the  more  produc- 
tively efficient  part — the  freight  service, — meet  the  situation? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 
It  would  surely — I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  de- 
creasing per  cent  of  productive  efficiency  in  freight  service,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  men, 
the  number  of  miles,  the  passenger  miles  that  are  made,  train 
miles'? 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  is  what  I  think  should  be  done.  It  seems 
to  me,  just  from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  conditions  that  exist 
and  what  was  brought  forward  in  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  recent  Freight  Rate  case,  Eastern 
Five  Per  Cent  Rate  case.  But  I  would  hold  that  that  was  a 
condition  over  which  the  engineer  had  no  control.  That  is,  if 
through  competition  between  railroads,  which  is  necessary, 
which  I  think  must  be  maintained,  the  engineer  is  compelled 
to  run  an  empty  passenger  train,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
hold  him  responsible  for  that  for  lack  of  productive  efficiency. 
That  is,  if  there  are  two  competing  trains  and  only  business 
enough  for  one  train,  and  a  road  persists  in  running  a  train 
and  gets  no  passengers,  or  gets  a  very  small  proportion  of 
passengers,  it  seems  to  me  the  necessity  is  there  for  co-operation 
or  combination,  and  not  to  reduce  the  engineer's  wages. 
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Mr.  Sheean:     No,  but  to  reduce  the  number  of  engineers. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Reduce  the  number  of  trains,  yes,  or  transfer 
the  engineers  to  some  more  efficient  service. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  these 
roads  do  do  that?  For  instance,  the  Burlington  just  laid  off 
two  of  their  trains,  Numbers  9  and  10.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
times  of  depression  they  do  pull  these  runs  off? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  yes,  when  business  is  falling  off,  but  even 
in  uormal  times  this  condition  obtains  which  Mr.  Shea  spoke  of, 
of  a  needless  duplication  of  passenger  trains. 

Mr.  Stone:  All  right.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact,  that  the  oper- 
ating officials  are  betw^een  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  in  regard 
to  operating  their  passenger  trains?  For  example,  take  the 
case  you  speak  of,  of  six  trains  leaving  here  tonight  for  Kansas 
City  on  these  six  diiferent  lines.  If  those  six  different  managers 
got  together  and  agree  to  run  one  train,  the  chances  are  they 
would  put  the  other  five  in  jail  for  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade — something  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  would  be  true,  but  I  think  that  is 
wrong  myself.    I  think  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  combine. 

Mr.  Nagel :  You  still  think  that  ^vould  be  cheaper  than  the 
other  course"?  . 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :     You  think  they  ought  to  put  all  six  in  1 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  operating  man- 
ager. It  is  the  financial  man  I  do  not  have  any  admiration  for. 
I  don't  think,  Mr.  Stone,  not  to  reiterate,  but  so  I  will  not  be 
misunderstood,  I  do  not  think  the  engineer  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  for  that  condition,  if  his  productive  efficiency  de- 
creases. Pie  cannot  help  it,  if  he  is  hauling  as  many  cars  as 
before,  if  they  do  not  get  as  many  passengers  in  the  cars. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  did  not  intend  to  get  into  any  discussion, 
but  simply  on  this  one  to  ascertain  whether  you  do  show  any- 
where in  this  exhibit  wiiat  the  actual  result  has  been  on  decreas- 
ing efficiency. 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  As- 
suming that  during  this  same  period  there  has  been  100  per 
cent  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  management  in  passenger  serv- 
ice and  assuming  that  your  deductions  here  show  that,  never- 
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theless,  there  lias  liocii  a  constantly  decreasini;-  productive  effi- 
ciency on  the  ]tart  of  the  engineer  and  tiienian  in  passenger 
service,  should  tliat  l)e  given  consideration  in  reducing  his  wage, 
if  he  is  not  now  as  i)roductively  efficient  as  he  was  ten  j'ears 
ago? 

Mr.  Lanck :  1  do  not  tliink  it  sliould,  for  the  reason  that  the 
emph\ve  shouhl  not  l>e  lield  res))onsible  for  any  mistakes  that 
the  management  might  make. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  1  said  assuming  that  tliere  is  100  per  cent 
efficiency  in  o})eration,  in  the  passenger  service. 

^\v.  I.auck:  Then  your  argument,  oi-  your  point,  wouhl  be 
based  ui)on  the  fact  tliat  tliey  did  not  de\'el()p  the  j)assenger 
traffic,  although  the  service  was  efficient? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Xo. 

]\Ir.  liauck:  1  cannot  see  how  there  could  be  100  per  cent 
efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  passenger  service,  if  there 
is  no  passenger  traffic.  If  you  lin\-e  the  traffic,  the  engineer's 
productive  efficiency  increases. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  mean,  if  they  have  not  a  passenger  for 
every  space  in  the  coach  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     A  normal  amount  of  ])assengers  for  the  train. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Assuming  that  conditions  have  been  normal; 
that  there  has  been  no  dui)lication;  that  they  have  operated  only 
the  equipment  and  crews  antl  the  runs  which  are  reasonably  nec- 
essarv  to  meet  the  traffic  in  its  ordinarilv  elastic  condition;  and 
assuming  100  per  cent  efficiency  in  operation;  and  assuming, 
further,  that  your  fig-ures  show  that  in  passenger  service  the 
engineer  and  fireman  are  productively  less  efficient  now  than 
they  were  in  former  years;  should  there  be  any  reduction  made 
in  their  pay? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  do  not  mean  to  evade  tli(»  question,  but  I 
cannot  see  how  there  can  be  any  decrease  in  productive  efficiency 
if  the  management  had  been  proper.  You  mean  through  the 
exactions  of  requiring  expenses  for  safety  and  considerations 
of  that  kind,  and  interlocking  signals! 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  we  can  eliminate  that,  so  as  to  keep  en- 
tirely away  from  the  remuneration  or  return  to  capital.  I  as- 
sume, wherever  the  human  factor  enters  into  the  operation  of 
all  machines,  that  you  and  I,  and  even  machines,  may  become 
less  and  less  productive  up  to  the  100  per  cent  efficiency. 
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Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  assuming  that  that  has  shnply  been  the 
situation  hero,  that  in  times  past,  as  shoAvn  in  1900,  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  fireman  and  engineer  in  passenger  service  was 
greater  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Well,  why  was  it  greater  in  1900? 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  was  because  they  had  more  passenger  miles, 
was  it  not  ?  You  had  more  units  of  output  per  passenger  miles 
run,  or  you  had  a  bigger  passenger  load,'  you  had  more  passen- 
ger miles  per  passenger  train  mile.  Now,  if  you  are  not  having 
passenger  miles  per  passenger  train  mile,  or  passenger  train 
load,  I  should  say  that  the  engineer  and  fireman  are  not  re- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Do  you  find  any  of  those  things  actually  exist! 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  did  not  find  that,  I  don't  know.    I  think — 

Mr.  Sheean :     But  taking  the  situation  as  you  found  it  here. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  there  is  an  increasing  cost  of  passenger 
traffic  which  is  not  due  to  locomotive  engineers  or  firemen,  but 
due  to  the  duplication  of  passenger  trains,  the  running  of  more 
passenger  train  miles  than  is  necessary,  and  therefore  decreasing 
the  passenger  train  load  on  the  average,  and  the  engineer  and 
fireman  still  running  the  trains  under  the  direction  of  the  oper- 
ating management,  cannot  show  passenger  miles  per  $1,000  out- 
lay, for  reasons  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  the  figures  which  you  took,  Mr.  Lauck, 
did  not  include  any  of  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation  at 
all,  other  than  the  mere  pay  roll  of  engineers  and  firemen,  did 
they? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  no  cost  in  this  connection,  but  I  had  to  take 
all  jjassenger  miles  and — 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  simply  took  the  passenger  miles  and  the 
total  amount  paid  engineers  and  firemen  in  the  two  cases? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir.  The  point,  though — I  do  not  mean  to 
evade  your  jooint — the  point  is  if  the  engineer  and  fireman  are 
productively  less  efficient,  in  terms  of  passenger  mile  units,  you 
might  say,  should  he  receive  a  decrease  in  wages? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  then,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  attended 
by  a  decreased  operating  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  road.    But 
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if  it  was  not,  but  was  due  to  the  employe  liimself,  something  that 
he  had  control  over,  and  something  that  he  was  responsible  for, 
I  should  say  yes ;  if  not,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mr.  Lauek,  just  to  make  clear  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at,  assuming  that  on  this  basis  of  units  that  you 
used,  traffic  units  in  the  first  case,  that  there  is  no  change  either 
upward  or  downward  between  the  two  periods  that  you  com- 
pare ;  that  treated  as  a  whole,  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  the 
productive  efficiency  now  is  the  same  as  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  but 
then  assume  on  the  way  that  you  arbitrarily  divide,  or  the  way 
that  you  divide,  the  freight  from  the  passenger,  that  you  show 
one  as  becoming  more  efficient  in  productivity,  and  the  other  less 
efficient  in  producti\dty,  but  treated  as  a  whole  it  lias  remained 
just  the  same.  Now,  all  I  am  tr^dng  to  get  at  is  whether  tlie  part 
that  you  are  to  add  to  those  who  are  more  productively  efficient 
on  your  way  of  division  may  be  taken  from  those  who  may  be  less 
productively  efficient,  the  system  as  a  whole  being  just  the  same 
as  it  was. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  you  would  say  that  if  passenger  traffic  is 
less  productively  efficient,  and  freight  traffic  is  more  productively 
efficient,  that  on  the  average  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployes would  be  about  the  same.    That  is  your  point,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  I  am  trying  to  assume  a  situation  that 
where  you  have  taken  the  mere  units  which  you  say  are  sold,  and 
treating  the  sj^stem  as  a  whole  on  those  units,  that  the  productive 
efficiency  is  the  same  noAV  as  it  was  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  believe  vou  said,  in  order  to  make  this 
division  between  freight  and  passenger,  you  had  to  resort  to  a 
formula  in  making  the  division? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  a  well  recognized  formula. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  you  find  the  productive 
efficiency  the  same  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Suppose  we  should  find  that  case? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Suppose  we  should  find  that  case,  and  then 
on  your  division  you  put  one  above  and  the  other  below;  could 
the  part  that  you  put  above  in  this  separation  properly  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  part  that  you  put  below,  in  making  your  division? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Do  you  mean  by  part,  Mr.  Sheean,  the  em- 
ployes, or  the  money,  or — 
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Mr.  Sheean:     The  class  of  sei*vice. 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  .class  of  service? 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  I  think  if  it  had  remained  flat  and  level 
through  this  change,  then  the  conditions  of  payment  should  go 
on  as  before,  but  that  is  obviously  impossible,  through  the  in- 
creased freight  train  loads,  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  increased 
passenger  train  loads.  That  is,  through  my  division,  if  I  have 
given  an  undue  emphasis  to  freight  in  one  character  of  divisions, 
that  may  be  true,  through  the  arbitrary  method  used,  or  the  im- 
possibility of  working  it  out  in  the  way  you  might  like  to  do  it; 
but  I  think  that  the  increased  freight  train  load  and  the  increased 
passenger  train  load  would  preclude  any  conclusion  to  the  effect 
that  conditions  were  normally  the  same,  and  the  one  offset  the 
other;  but  if  ihej  did,  I  should  say  the  theory  falls  to  the  ground 
and  is  no  arood. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  this  theory? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  any  division  in  the  report  to  the 
Commission  in  regard  to  the  mileage  of  private  cars  handled 
by  foreign  companies?  It  simply  shows  passenger  revenue 
miles  regardless  of  that,  does  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  might  be  some 
special  car  miles.    I  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  do  not  find  it. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  there  are  some  special  car  miles. 
(Examining  report.)  They  have,  on  page  95, — have  you  a  report 
there? 

Mr,  Stone:     No,  but  never  mind, 

Mr,  Lauck :  Other  passenger  car  miles.  That  may  include 
that, 

Mr.  Stone:     Does  that  include  private  car  mileage? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  could  tell  you  in  a  few  moments, 

Mr.  Stone :     It  does  not  matter,  if  you  have  not  it  at  hand. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  a  non-revenue  service,  however,  so 
far  as  I  know,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  included  properly 
in  passenger  train  miles ;  that  is,  if  it  is  done  through  courtesy. 
It  would  increase  the  passenger  train  miles  without  adding  any 
revenue  to  the  carrier. 

Mr.  Stone :     The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  this :  I  remember 
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readiiij";  in  one  of  the  recent  reports  where  they  gave  one  specific 
case,  tliat,  liad  they  paid  revenue  for  this  private  car's  trans- 
portation, they  woiikl  have  had  some  $3,500,  I  think,  during  the 
year,  on  one  ])articular  road. 

Mr.  Lanc'k :  1  think  you  are  referring  to  an  article  in  the 
Eaihvay  Age  Oazette,  I  think  I  read  that  same  article,  about 
the  needless  waste. 

Mr.  Stone :  1  do  not  think  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  would 
publish  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Or  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Stone,  the  railroads  are  required  to  charge 
for  all  cars  that  they  haul,  are  they  not,  that  is  Pullman  private 
cars?  Do  you  refer  to  official  cars  of  other  roads  that  are 
deadheaded! 

Mr.  Stone:  The  private  cars,  yes.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  always  official  cars,  but  private  cars  of  other  roads. 

Mr.  Park :  That  would  simply  he  taking  it  from  one  pocket 
and  putting  it  in  the  otlier. 

Mr.  Stone:  Oh,  well,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  all 
goes  into  the  same  hopper,  about  nine  groups  of  financial  men 
in  the  end,  anyway.  We  will  get  into  that  a  little  later,  in  an- 
other exhi))it. 

Proceed,  Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck :  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  detennine,  they  do  not 
make  any  distinction  at  all;  there  is  no  way  of  finding  out  in 
the  report. 

Referring  to  page  10  of  the  exhibit  that  we  were  consider- 
ing, this  is  for  ten  representative  western  railroads:  The 
Atchison ;  the  Burlington ;  the  St.  Paul ;  the  North  Western ;  the 
Great  Northern;  Illinois  Central;  Northern  Pacific;  Oregon 
Short  Line ;  Southern  Pacific  Company ;  and  Union  Pacific,  con-^ 
sidered  as  one  system,  for  the  period  1900  to  1913.  On  the  basis 
of  these  ten  representative  western  railroads,  considered  as 
one  system,  you  have  an  increase  of  freight  traffic  in  1913  as 
compared  with  1900,  or  134.41  per  cent ;  an  increase  in  all  char- 
acter of  traffic,  both  passenger  and  freight,  of  137.58  per  cent. 
The  freight  train  load  increased  78.08  per  cent  during  the  same 
period,  therefore  it  was  possible  to  handle  this  increase  of  134.41 
per  cent  in  freight  traffic  with  an  increase  of  only  31.39  per  cent 
in  freight  train  miles,  or  the  total  increase  of  137.58  per  cent  in 
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all  classes  of  traffic  considered  together,  with  an  increase  of  61.69 
per  cent  in  revenue  train  miles. 

It  is  impossible  to  show  in  this  combination  the  fuel  con- 
sumed per  locomotive  mile,  on  account  of  being  an  average  re- 
ported for  each  road.  The  total  coal  consumption,  however, 
increased  117.72  per  cent;  that  is,  it  was  117  per  cent  more  in 
1913  than  it  was  in  1900. 

The  comparative  efficiency  of  engineers  and  firemen  en- 
gaged in  freight  traffic,  as  measured  by  ton  miles  per  $1,000 
compensation  outlay,  for  freight  engineers  was  26.99  per  cent, 
or  27  per  cent  roughly,  more  in  1913  than  in  1900,  and  for  freight 
firemen  was  23.81  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1900. 

Mr.  Burgess:  You  have  that  over  1902.  What  does  that 
mean? 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  "1"  refers  to  this  note,  the  tractive 
power  of  all  locomotives.  The  first  fi.gures  reported  by  the 
railroads  as  to  tractive  power  of  locomotives  in  service,  was  in 
1902,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  present  that  for  1900,  but 
in  order  to  have  that  in  this  comparison  I  took  the  1902  figures. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  fact  remains  that  the  increase  in  tractive 
power  has  been  made  since  1902,  or  since  the  first  record  you 
have? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  is  the  first  record  we  have  of  it.  It 
is  possible,  and  later  on  I  thought  we  might  submit  an  earlier 
comparison;  that  is,  from  some  of  the  annual  reports,  like  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific.  They  show  the  iaverage 
tractive  power  of  locomotives  in  service,  l)aek  ten,  or  fifteen 
years,  but  this  is  the  earliest  official  data  we  have  as  to  tractive 
power  of  locomotives  used.  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have 
it  in  this  comparison,  although  it  was  two  years  beyond  the  first 
limit,  in  order  to  show  the  tendency.  Shall  I  go  ahead.  Mr. 
Stone? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Referring  then,  to  page  13  in  this  exhibit,  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  this  railroad  shows  for 
the  period  1900  to  1913,  an  increase  in  freight  traffic  of  161.33 
per  cent.  It  shows  an  increased  train  load  of  62.04  per  cent. 
It  was  therefore  possible  for  the  Atchison  to  handle  this  in- 
crease of  161  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  with  an  increase  of  only 
62  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles. 
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The  coal  consumed  per  locomotive  mile,  or  the  fuel  con- 
sumed per  locomotive  mile,  to  be  more  exact,  was  increased 
52.11  per  cent  in  this  period.  The  total  coal  consumption  was, 
rou.ohly,  100  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1900. 

The  productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers,  as  measured 
in  terms  of  ton  miles,  was  11.72  per  cent  more  in  1913  and  of 
freight  fireman  13.03  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1900. 

The  next  road  appears  on  page  16  of  the  same  exhibit, 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Kailroad.  This  road  makes 
a  remarkably  good  showing.  The  increase  in  freight  traffic 
was  191.84  per  cent  during  this  period,  of  which,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  increased  its  freight  train  load  148.21  per  cent,  or 
from  195  tons  to  484  tons,  it  was  thus  enabled  to  handle  this 
unusual  increase  in  freight  traffic  during  the  past  thirteen  years, 
of  191.84  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  only  18.11  per  cent  in 
freight  train  miles,  or  it  handled  a  total  increase  in  all  classes 
of  revenue  traffic  of  193.60  per  cent  with  an  increase  of  only 
42.23  per  cent  in  train  miles. 

The  coal  consumed  in  doing  this,  increased  155.89  per  cent. 
The  fuel  consumed  or  handled  per  locomotive  mile  increased 
in  1900,  and  of  freight  firemen  67.61  per  cent  more  in  1913  than 
78.85  per  cent.  The  productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers, 
as  measured  in  ton  miles  was  72.30  per  cent  more  in  1913  than 
in  1900. 

The  next  showing  is  made  for  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway,  and  appears  on  page  19.  The  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, during  this  period,  experienced  a  developmeit  of  its  freight 
traffic  to  the  extent  of  62.45  per  cent,  and  of  all  its  traffic  of  71.45 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  it  increased  its  freight  train  load 
from  255  tons  to  348  tons,  or  36.47  per  cent.  By  doing  this,  it 
was  enabled  to  handle  this  increase  of  62.97  per  cent  in  traffic  by 
an  increase  of  only  16.31  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles,  which 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  productive  efficiency  of  engineers 
and  firemen,  ranging  from  5  to  12  per  cent,  in  terms  of  ton  mile- 
age. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  take  an  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  January  5,  1915,  an  ad- 
journment was  taken  until  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  January  6, 1915.) 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 

behveen  the 

WESTERN  RAILWAYS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINEERS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE 

MEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 
under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  agree- 
ment dated  August  3,  1914. 


(Uiicago,  Illinois,  January  (5,  1915, 

Met  })iirsiiant  to  adjournment  at  10 :11  A.  M. 
Present :     Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 

W.  JETT  LAUCK  Avas  recalled  for  further  examination, 
and  having  been  i)reviously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman :  Are  there  any  corrections  to  be  made  here 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Stone:     No.     Have  you  any,  Mr.  Lauck  :' 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  sir.     I  did  not  I'ead  the  record. 

The  C^hairman:     Well,  you  may  ])roceed. 

Mr.  Lauck :  At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  })roceedings  yester- 
day I  believe  I  was  on  ])age  13  of  Exhibit  uuml)er  '22,  Atchison, 
Toi)eka  &  Santa  Fe.  1  will  run  briefly  through  the  remaining 
roads  in  this  exhibit  so  as  not  to  take  too  umch  time  in  detailed 
ex])lanation. 

Referring  to  page  13,  therefore,  we  find  foi-  tlie  period  1900- 
1913,  an  increase  in  fi'eiglit  traffic  of  1(51.33  per  cent  on  the 
iVtchison,  handled  by  an  increase  of  only  62.87  ])er  cent  in  freight 
train  miles;  due  prinuirily  to  the  increase  in  freiglit  train  h)ad 
of  ()2.04  ])er  cent;  resulting  in  an  increased  output  for  freight 
engineers  for  each  $1,000  invested  of  11.72  \)ov  cent,  and  of 
freight  firemen  13.03  per  cent.  The  fuel  consumed  ))er  locomo- 
tive mile  during  the  sauu-  period  increased  52.11  per  cent. 
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lU't'ciriiiij;  then  to  page  16,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
l^ailroad,  for  the  same  jieriod,  we  have  an  increase  in  freight 
traffic  per  ton  mileage  of  19]  ,84  per  cent,  handled  by  an  increase 
of  only  18.11  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles,  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  freight  train  load  of  148.21  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile  by  this  railroad 
increased  78.85  i)er  cent,  and  the  ]3roductive  efficiency  of  the 
freight  engineers,  measured  in  terms  of  each  $1,000  outlay, 
increased  72.30  per  cent,  and  the  freight  liremen  67.01  ])er  cent. 

Referring  to  page  19,  we  have  a  showing  as  to  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  Eailroad. 

For  the  period  under  consideration  the  freight  traffic  of  this 
road  increased  ()2.97  per  cent;  which  was  handled  by  an  increase 
of  only  16.31  per  cent  in  freight  train  mileage,  resulting  from  an 
increase  in  the  freight  train  load  of  36.47  ))or  cent.  The  fuel 
consumed  per  locomotive  mile  or  the  additional  fuel  handled 
during  the  same  ])eriod  increased  74.78  per  cent.  The  resulting 
increased  out])ut  for  freight  engineers  was  5.8()  per  cent,  and  for 
freight  firemen  12.27  per  cent. 

Referring  to  i^age  22,  the  Great  Northern  Railroad;  the 
freight  traffic  of  this  road  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion increased  343.15  per  cent,  which  was  handled  by  an  increase 
of  only  140.13  per  cent  in  freight  train  mileage,  while  the  freight 
train  load  increased  97.82  ])er  cent.  The  fuel  consumed  per  loco- 
motive mile  was  38.85  ])er  cent  greater  in  1913  than  in  1890. 

The  increased  output  of  freight  engineers  per  $1,000  outlay 
was  47.95  per  cent  grc^ater  in  1913  than  in  1890,  and  the  freight 
firemen  33.6(5  per  cent. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  the  next,  shown  on  page  25. 
For  this  railroad  during  tlu^  i)eriod  under  consideration  the 
tractive  ])ower  of  all  locomotives  in  pounds  increased  107.50  per 
cent.  The  freight  traffic  increased  115.58  per  cent,  which  was 
handled  bv  an  increase  of  onlv  15.57  per  cent  in  freight  train 
miles,  due  to  the  fact  thai  the  freight  train  load  was  increased 
83.33  i)er  cent.  The  fuel  consumed  i)er  locomotive  mile  during 
this  same  period  was  increased  80.86  ])er  cent.  The  resulting 
increased  j^roductive  efficiency  in  terms  of  freight  engineers  was 
19.73  per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen  4.11  ])er  cent. 

I  next  refer  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  on  ])age  28. 
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In  the  case  of  this  railroad  we  have  an  increase  in  the  com- 
bined tractive  power  of  all  locomotives  in  service  during  the 
period  of  163.85  per  cent.  The  freight  train  load  during  the 
same  period  increased  70.44  per  cent.  As  a  result  an  increase 
of  182.60  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  was  handled  by  an  increase 
of  only  78.30  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  mileage. 

The  added  fuel  consumed  or  handled  for  each  locomotive 
mile  operated  was  68.68  per  cent,  w^liile  the  increased  output  of 
freight  engineers  for  each  $1,000  outlay  during  the  same  period 
increased  31.27  per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen  14.25  per  cent. 

The  next  road  for  which  data  is. shown  is  on  page  31,  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  During  this  period  the  tra,ctive  power  of 
locomotives  in  service  on  this  road  increased  152.59  per  cent. 
The  freight  train  load  during  the  same  period  increased  57.23 
per  cent.  As  a  result  of  this  increased  tractive  power  and  train 
loading,  an  increase  of  125.54  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  was 
handled  by  an  increase  of  only  44.48  per  cent  in  freight  train 
miles.  The  added  fuel  consumed  for  each  locomotive  mile  oper- 
ated was  81.28  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1900,  and  the  result- 
ing output  in  terms  of  freight  engineers  was  14.08  and  of  freight 
firemen  3.79  per  cent. 

The  next  road  is  found  on  page  34,  the  Union  Pa,cific  Rail- 
road. During  the  period  under  consideration,  the  combined 
tractive  power  of  all  locomotives  operated  on  this  road  increased 
119.52  per  cent.  The  freight  train  load  increased  84.94  per  cent. 
As  a  result,  the  road  was  able  to  handle  an  increase  of  148.67 
per  cent  in  freight  trafiic  with  an  increase  of  only  19.79  per  cent 
in  freight  train  mileage.  The  added  fuel  handled,  per  locomotive 
mile  operated,  increased  64.47  per  cent,  while  the  tractive  effi- 
cien,cy  of  freight  engineers  increased  70.42  per  cent,  and  of 
freight  firemen  60.10  per  cent. 

I  would  next  call  your  attention  to  page  40,  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railroad.  During  the  period  1900  to  1913,  the 
tractive  power  of  locomotives  operated  by  this  railroad  increased 
106.14  per  cent.  The  freight  train  load  during  the  same  period 
was  increased  72.41  per  cent.  This  road  was,  therefore,  able  to 
handle  an  increase  in  freight  traffic  of  89.23  per  cent  with  an 
increase  of  only  5.73  per  cent  in  freight  train  mileage,  resulting 
in  an  increased  productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers  of  32.50 
per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen  of  21.60  per  cent.     The  added 
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fuel  consumed  or  tlie  added  amount  of  coal  to  be  handled  for  each 
locomotive  mile  during  this  period,  increased  47.93  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burgess:     What  page  was  that? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  Chicago  Great  Western,  on  page  40.  I 
omitted  there  the  Arizona  &  New  Mexico,  because  it  was  not 
included  in  the  movement. 

Mr.  Burgess:     May  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  do  not  quite  understand,  comparing  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
number  of  ton  miles  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  shows  115.58 
per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Lauck:    What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Burgess:     25. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:  While  the  increased  productive  efficiency  for 
the  engineers  shows  19.73  per  cent,  and  the  firemen  4,11  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr,  Burgess:  And  the  Union  Pacific  shows  the  number  of 
ton  miles,  148.67  increase,  but  the  productive  efficiency  of  the 
engineers  has  increased  70.42,  and  the  firemen  60.10.  There 
seems  to  be  such  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  productive  effi- 
ciency of  those  two  lailroads,  with  a  slight  difference  of  ton 
miles. 

Mr.  T^auck:  Yes,  the  increase  in  the  freight  train  load  has 
been  practically  identical,  too,  on  each  road,  if  you  will  notice. 
That  is,  the  ton  miles  per  freight  ton  mile  on  page  25,  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  increased  83.33  per  cent,  and  the  Union  Pacific, 
on  page  34,  increased  84.94  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burgess:  How  can  you  explain  the  great  difference  in 
the  percentage  of  the  productive  efficiency,  so  far  as  the  engineer 
and  fireman  are  concerned,  between  those  two  roads? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  only  explanation  of  that  is,  although  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  practically  had  the  same  productive 
efficiency,  so  far  as  increased  train  load  and  handling  the  same 
amount  of  traffic  as  the  Union  Pacific,  with  practically  the  same 
increase  in  freight  train  mileage,  that  the  Illinois  Central  made 
a  greater  outlay  proportionately  for  its  freight  engineers  and 
freight  fi  rem  on. 

Mr.  Burgess:     If  the  cost  for  engineers  and  firemen  is  the 
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same  on  both  roads,  that  would  necessarily  imply  the  increased 
cost  was  due  to  overtime,  would  it? 

Mr.  Park:  More  branch  line  service,  more  small  trains. 
The  Union  Pacific  has  comparatively  few  branch  lines  and  the 
Illinois  Central  has  many.  Then  there  is  a  very  radical  change 
in  the  physical  characteristics  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  very  little 
on  the  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  Byram:  Might  it  not  be  the  question  we  discussed 
yesterday,  of  the  greater  amount  paid  to  passenger  and  freight 
service  than  is  reflected  in  these  figures,  because  of  your  inability 
to  accurately  apportion  freight  and  passenger  expenditures? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  might  be  due  to  that.  That  might  affect  it, 
but  primarily  it  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  greater 
proportionate  outlay  for  engineers  and  firemen  on  the  Illinois 
Central,  taking  the  figures  as  they  are  and  the  division  as  it  is, 
there  would  be  a  proportionately  greater  outlay  for  engineers 
and  firemen. 

Mr.  Bvram:     That  is  merelv  a  guess? 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  explanation. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  this  the  Union  Pacific  proper  or  does  it  in- 
clude the  Oregon  Short  Line? 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  does  not  include  the  Oregon  Short  Line. 

Mr.  Stone:  Might  not  more  overtime  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral than  on  the  Union  Pacific  also  change  the  result? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  might  affect  the  outlay  on  the  Illinois 
Central. 

Mr.  Burgess:  That  would  indicate  that  the  men  on  the 
Illinois  Central  were  working  longer  hours,  in  order  to  earn  this 
overtime  ? 

Mr.  Lau,ck:  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  The  only  thing  I 
could  say  was  that  there  was  more  money  paid  for  the  same 
amount  of  service  on  the  Illinois  Central  than  on  the  Union 
Pacific.    I  could  not  say  what  it  was  due  to. 

Mr.  Park:  It  might  indicate  just  the  contrary,  if  they  were 
working  excessively  short  hours  on  branch  lines. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Mr.  Park,  wherein  would  the  branch  line 
affect  the  real  situation,  w4ien  the  ton  miles  per  freight  train  on 
both  roads  is  nearly  equal? 

Mr.  Park:     You  are  operating. a  good  many  more  trains. 
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Some  of  the  trains  on  the  Illinois  Central  are  much  heavier  than 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  some  ligliter. 

Mr.  Burgess:  After  all,  that  would  be  revealed  in  the  ton 
miles  per  freight  train,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Park:  I  confess  I  could  not  explain  the  figures.  You 
will  have  to  get  your  expert  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  w^as  trying  to  get  your  point  because  you 
suggested  the  branch  line  feature. 

Mr.  Park:  A  good  many  factors  enter  into  it,  and  it  would 
take  the  consideration  of  a  great  many  factors  i)robably  not 
available  to  Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  might  be  because  of  paying  100  miles  for 
less  than  100  miles — if  the  schedule  provision  called  for  100 
miles  or  less  to  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  might  be  due  to  any  factor.  I  am  not  able  to 
say.  It  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  although  the  train  load  is 
the  same,  it  requires  a  longer  time  to  get  it  over  the  Illinois 
Central,  as  Mr.  Park  said,  than  over  the  Union  Pacific,  because 
of  better  grade  conditions  on  the  Union  Pacific. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  if  on  one  railroad  you  cai'ry  it  200 
miles  and  they  pay  for  200  miles,  and  on  another  road  you  have 
two  75  mile  runs,  you  would  only  carry  out  the  150  miles,  of 
course,  the  actual  miles,  in  one  case,  and  the  150  miles  would  be 
distributed  over  the  same  payroll. 

Mr.  Lauck :  There  would  be  a  proportionately  greater  cost 
per  mile  outlay.  That  would  affect  the  $1,000  investment,  or 
the  total  investment. 

Mr.  Park:  From  my  knowledge  of  the  two  systems,  there 
are  a  great  many  of  these  conditions  on  the  Illinois  Central, 
where  there  are  short  turn-arounds;  whereas,  there  is  only  one 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  between  Salina  and  Junction  City  on  the 
Union  Pacific. 

Mr.  Sheean:  We  had  the  Eock  Island  yesterday,  which  in 
your  way  of  cariying  it  out  showed  a  very  great  increased  effi- 
ciency in  train  load  and  train  mile  and  everything  else,  and  yet, 
on  your  payroll,  at  the  bottom,  you  showed  a  decreased  pro- 
ductive efficiency,,  referring  back  to  your  basic  table.  Can  you 
explain  that  in  connection  with  this  query  here? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  chart  we  omitted — that  does  show  a  de- 
crease. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Considering  the  three  systems  here,  appar- 
ently the  Rock  Island  shows  as  great  an  increase  in  tractive 
power,  in  train  load  and  in  all  of  the  other  elements  which  you 
say  enter  into  making  up  the  determination  of  productive  effi- 
ciency, and  yet,  when  you  come  down  to  the  bottom,  they  are 
omitted  from  vour  basic  table,  and  vou  show  an  actual  decrease 
in  what  3'ou  call  productive  efficiency  on  the  Rock  Island. 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  was  in  1890,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  don't  remember  when  it  was.  I  thought  it 
might  be  proper,  when  we  were  discussing  these  other  two,  to 
l)ring  the  third  one  in  and  see  if  we  could  clear  that  up.  It  is 
])age  44,  Exhibit  21 . 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  only  way  I  could  explain  that — ^we  have 
all  the  fundamental  elements  of  productive  efficiency  there  in  the 
Rock  Island,  just  the  same  as  in  the  other  roads,  that  is  on  page 
44  of  Exhibit  21, — we  have  an  increase  in  freight  train  load  of 
152  tons  or  106  per  cent,  in  round  numbers,  during  this  period, 
and  an  increase  in  ton  mileage  of  302  per  cent,  handled  by  an 
increase  in  freight  train  miles  of  only  73.27  per  cent.  If  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  return  per  ton  mile  for  each  .$1,000  outlay,  I 
would  say  it  would  be  due  to  a  proportionately  greater  cost  on 
the  Rock  Island  than  on  the  other  roads.  The  same  explanation 
I  would  make  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Illinois  Central. 
It  might  be  due  to  a  great  variety  of  causes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Can  you  tell  us  some  of  the  causes  which 
might  l)ring  that  aliout.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday,  by 
reference  to  your  jiage  38,  your  basic  table,  showing  the  payroll 
of  engineers  and  firemen  on  the  Rock  Island  in  the  two  periods, 
and  applying  this  same  formula  that  j'^ou  applied  in  the  other 
cases,  that  you  would  show  a  decreased  ]iroductive  efficiency 
between  the  two  periods,  notwithstanding  all  these  other  ele- 
ments which,  apparently,  are  the  only  elements  considered  in 
reaching  the  increased  productive  efficiency. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  know  nothing  about  the  oi)erating  conditions 
on  the  Rock  Island — I  mean  the  conditions  of  employment  or  of 
the  grades  of  the  system  and  so  on,  or  the  condition  of  the 
physical  equipment.  As  the  facts  stand  and  as  they  re])ort  them, 
they  report  this  increase  in  train  load  and  they  have  reported 
a  very  large  increase  in  freight  traffic  over  the  road,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  increase  in  freight  train  miles,  just  as  the  other 


roads.  Then,  if  tliey  Iimvc  not  the  ]>hysical  etiuipnient  or  the  new 
niacliinerv  or  r<Mlnetioii  of  .u-r;i<les  to  make  tliat  ])ossil)l(',  they 
must  be  doin,i>-  tliat  lt\  an  added  outhiy  for  compensation  to 
engineers  and  firemen. 

That  is  tlie  logical  conclusion  I  would  have  to  come  to,  com- 
paratively s])eakiiiii.  That  is,  their  labor  costs  are  higher  than 
the  other  roads.  They  iiinv  have  two  engines  on  a  train  to  get 
it  over  certain  ] tortious  of  the  i-oad,  thereby  adding  com])ara- 
tively  to  the  outlay,  as  compared  with  other  roads.  They  would 
be  substituting  additional  labor  for  imjtroved  capital  instru- 
ments, it  seems  to  me.  to  use  economic  terms. 

Mr.  Park:  Kven  a  doul>le-header  would  affect  the  train 
load,  would  it  not :' 

Mr.  Lauck  :      Beg  youi-  pai(h)U.' 

Mr.  Park:  A  double-header  would  affect  the  train  load; 
that  is,  you  would  use  those  figures  for  the  second  engine, 
whether  it  was  a  double-header  or  a  ]nisher? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  ])oint  I  had  in  mind,  knowing  what  the 
financial  troubles  of  the  Rock  Island  have  been — although  Presi- 
dent Mudge,  ill  his  last  annual  rej^ort,  makes  a  great  deal  to  do 
over  the  increased  }iroductive  efficiency  of  the  Kock  Island  and 
gives  a  two  or  thicc  i)age  discussion  on  the  period:  1913-1902, 
I  think.  Xot  knowing  what  the  i)hysical  equipment  of  it  is  it 
might  be  i)Ossible  to  use  several  old  class  locomotives  in  place  of 
one  improved  highly  developed  locomotive,  or  high  tractive 
])0wer  locomotive,  aiul  thus  gain  the  o^ierating  efficiency  by  addi 
tional  lal)or  outlay,  would  it  not?  That  is  the  only  ex]ilanatiou 
T  could  make. 

Mr.  Sheeau  :  1  don't  know.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain.  You 
take,  with  all  the  other  roads,  the  same  elements  as  you  do  with 
the  Rock  Island,  and  from  those  elements  you  deduce  that  there 
was  an  increased  productive  efficiency  in  all  the  other  cases. 
With  the  same  elements  on  the  Rock  Island — resorting  only  to 
the  same  elements  on  the  Rock  Island  as  in  the  others,  the 
increased  train  load  and  tractive  effort,  and  assuming  them  to 
be  correct,  notwithstanding  you  have  applied  the  same  formula 
which  you  have  applied  in  the  other  cases,  it  works  out  in  the 
Rock  Island  showing  a  very  greatly  decreased  efficiency  for  both 
engineers  and  firemen,  and  I  was  trying  to  find  out,  if  I  could, 
whether  it  was  a  defect  in  the  formula,  or,  what  explanation  you 
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had,  why  the  formula  applied  to  the  same  facts  in  one  case 
showed  an  increase  and  in  the  other  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Lauck :  AVell,  you  will  find  other  cases  of  that.  I 
don't  pretend  to  say  that  every  road  shown  on  this  formula 
showed  increased  productive  efficiency.  It  mit»ht  show  a  de- 
creased productive  efficiency.  The  fundamental  things,  as  I 
have  often  reiterated — the  fornmla  is  a  rough  attempt  to  get 
at  a  measure  of  productive  efficiency.  Now,  the  fundamental 
thing  in  terms  of  engineers  and  firemen  may — if  I  had  the 
data  as  the  railroads  have  it,  I  would  work  it  out  jjer  man.  I 
would  show  a  ''per  man"  productive  efficiency.  But  1  have 
not  got  that.  But  I  think  the  formula  is  one  which  is  well  ac- 
cepted, and  one  which  is  used  by  all  the  representative  rail- 
roads of  the  west.  For  instance,  the  Northern  Pacific  uses  it 
in  dividing  its  station  employes.  The  Great  Northern  does  the 
same  thing — uses  identically  the  same  formula.  They  are  on 
record  as  testifying  in  rate  cases.  There  is  no  trouble  about 
the  formula  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  determining  the  productive  efficiency  of 
any  particular  branch? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No;  in  determining  the  number  of  employes, 
or  the  cost  of  employes,  the  different  results  of  service,  just 
as  I  have  done. 

Now,  the  Eock  Island  shows  an  increase  in  the  train  load, 
which  is  a  fundamental  thing.  It  shows  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  traffic  liandled  compared  with  a  similar  increase  in 
number  of  freight  train  miles.  It  seems  to  me  logically  to 
follow,  that  if  the  labor  cost  of  the  Rock  Island,  or  if  there  is 
no  productive  efficiency  per  $1,000  outlay,  it  is  due  to  certain 
conditions  of  operation  on  the  Eock  Island.  It  might  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  substituting  labor  for  machinery  which 
they  might  use ;  that  they  have  not  developed  improved  locomo- 
tives or  cars,  or  road  bed,  that  the  other  roads  have.  Although, 
as  I  say,  President  Mudge  expressly  disclaims  that.  Then, 
if  that  is  true,  it  must  be  due  to  some  increased  labor  outlay 
on  that  road  which  I  know  nothing  about.  It  mav  be  due  to  over- 
time,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  way 
of  telling. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  might  be  due  to  their  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing, might  it  not? 
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Mr.  Lauck :  It  is  possible  to  be  due  to  that ;  although,  if 
reports  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rules,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  fact  remains  that  the  figures  you  derive 
these  tables  from  are  not  made  bv  vou;  they  are  furnished  bv 
the  railroads  themselves,  are  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  tlio  fundamental  figures.  Of  fonrsc  I 
have  made  the  divisions. 

Mr.  Stone:     Well,  the  division  was  shown  in  every  case? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir.  There  is  something  lacking  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  Kock  Island  if  they — I  think  it  must  be  due  to 
the  management  not  being  able,  owing  to  the  financial  troubles 
of  the  Eock  Island,  the  way  it  has  been  exploited  by  financial 
interests,  not  being  able  to  get  the  money  to  improve  the  road 
the  way  it  might.  For  instance,  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  in  its 
last  issue,  takes  issue  with  this  report  of  President  Mudge,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  show  why  it  shows  this  remarkable  de- 
crease in  operating  efficiency  on  the  Eock  Island. 

Mr.  Slieean:  ^ATiat  financial  element  enters  into  any  of 
these  tables  in  the  way  you  have  made  them  up? 

Mr.  Lauck:  To  the  extent  the  railroad  should  have  the 
funds  to  provide  the  proper  equipment.  If  it  has  used  its  funds 
for  some  other  purpose  and  alloAved  its  equipment  to  deteriorate, 
why,  of  course,  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  road  is  deterio- 
rating, too.  Tiike  the  Burlington,  that  is  putting  its  earnings 
back  into  the  road.  It  is  buying  new  equipment,  eliminating 
grades,  straightening  curves.  It  is  one  of  the  best  railroads 
in  the  west.    That  is  what  it  is  using  its  money  for. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Is  there  any  dollars  and  cents  calculation — 

Mr.  Lauck:  No;  but  suppose  the  Eock  Island  pays  divi- 
dends or  pays  interest  charges  on  improper  flotations  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  upon  this 
productive  efficiency  table  you  had  ignored  entirely  all  capital 
considerations  and  all  capital  equipments,  and  all  ca])ital  out- 
lavs. 

Mr.  Lauck :  But  I  am  explaining  why  it  might  be,  on  the 
Eock  Island,  they  did  not  have  the  proper  physical  equipment 
to  develop  a  productive  efficiency  like  the  Union  Pacific  or  the 
Burlington,  if  they  have  not  the  money  to  provide  equipment. 

Mr.   Sheean:     Does  this  table  that  vou  have  introduced 
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show  that  they  have  the  equipment  ?  Where  they  have  increased 
the  train  load,  reduced  the  train  miles,  does  it  or  does  it  not 
show  that  they  liave  the  equipment  I    I  don't  know. 

Mr,  Ivauck :  The  table  does  not  show  anything  about  the 
cliaracter  of  equipment  that  the  Rock  Island  may  have.  1  was 
then  asked  for  an  explanation  why  this  was  true.  My  explana- 
tion was  that,  logically,  if  the  Eock  Island  does  not  show  a  pro- 
ductive efficiency  in  terms  of  $1,000  outlay  for  each  fireman, 
it  must  be  due  to  a  greater  wage  outlay  for  engineers  and  fire- 
men on  that  road.  Now,  if  engineers  and  firemen  on  the 
road  are  working  with  old  equipment,  or  equipment  that 
is  not  up  in  comparison  with  the  Union  Pacific  or  the 
Burlington,  and  you  have  to  use  poor  equipment  there,  you  are 
not  able  to  get  from  the  equipment  what  you  would,  if  you  had 
money  to  purchase  good  equipment.  Then  you  are  adding  to 
'your  labor  outlay — you  are  reducing  productive  efficiency  by 
additional  labor  cost,  while  you  could  get  better  returns  by  addi- 
tional capital  outlay,  and  the  point  was  that  the  Rock  Island 
has  not  used  its  earnings  to  improve  the  road.  It  has  used  it, 
as  I  was  just  stating — the  Railway  Age  Gazette  pointed  out 
a  comj)arison  between  the  Burlington  and  the  Rock  Island,  re- 
ferring to  this  report — it  has  used  it  to  pay  illegitimate  capital 
charges,  or  something  growing  out  of  improper  financial  man- 
j^o-otripnt 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  all  I  w^anted  to  ascertain 
in  this  connection,  was  whether  this  table  at  page  44  does  or  does 
not  show  that  the  Rock  Island,  from  an  operating  standpoint,  is 
efficiently  operated;  that  is,  whether  its  efficiency  has  increased. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  it  does  show  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  showing  at  page  44  is  intended  to 
show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  operation 
of  the  property. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  applying  the  same  formula  to  that  effi- 
cient operation  on  the  Ro.ck  Island  that  you  do  apply  in  the  other 
cases,  it  is  also  shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  that  operation,  the  contribution  to  that  efficiency  by 
firemen  and  engineers  has  decreased? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 
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Mr.  Lauck:  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Slieeaii,  that  my  ex- 
l)laiiation  of  that  is  that  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  history  of 
the  Rock  Island,  that  the  Rock  Island  is  snbstitutina:  additional 
labor  outlavs  for  what  they  misrht  eret  if  thev  used  their  monev 
in  buying-  additional  machinery  or  improving  the  road. 

In  that  connection,  if  I  might  be  permitted,  I  would  refer  to 
President  Mudge's  report  in  regard  to  the  Rock  Island.  In  the 
Ro,ck  Island  Annual  Repoi't  for  June  30,  1914,  President  Mudge 
gives  a  twelve  year  review  of  the  Rock  Island  and  its  operating 
results.    He  says: 

**0f  late  so  much  has  been  said,  in  and  out  of  the  press,  as 
to  the  financial  affairs  and  the  physical  condition  of  j^our  prop- 
erty that  the  present  seems  an  opportune  time  to  place  the  facts 
before  the  stockholders  in  concrete' form." 

Omitting  a  lot  of  data  that  is  not  in  point,  on  page  11  he 
says : 

"On  June  30,  1902,  the  company  ow^ned  661  locomotives 
with  a  total  tractive  power  of  11,908,070  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  18,015  pounds  per  locomotive. 

*'0n  June  30,  1914,  the  company  owns  16,078  locomotives, 
with  a  total  tractive  power  of  49,241,511  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  29,345  pounds  per  lo.comotive. " 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  locomotives  owned  was  153.86 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  average  tractive  power  per  loco- 
motive was  62.89  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  total  tractive 
power — pounds — was  313.51  per  cent. 

Therefore,  the  Rock  Island  is  efficient,  so  far  as  the  increased 
tractive  power  of  its  locomotives  is  concerned,  probably  as  effi- 
cient as  any  road  we  have,  although  I  have  not  compared  the 
actual  tractive  j^ower. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  added  equipment  in  freight 
cars.  He  says:  "From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  68  per 
cent  of  the  freight  cars  added  since  1902  have  been  of  steel,  or 
steel  underframe  construction."  And  as  regards  passenger  cars 
he  says:  "All  passenger  train  cars  purchased  since  1908  are  of 
steel  construction,  so  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  equip- 
ment added  since  1902  is  of  solid  steel  construction." 

Further,  on  page  12,  he  says:  "Vigorous  efforts  have  been 
made  by  your  management  to  increase  the  operating  efficiency, 
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the  commercial  freight  train  load  having  increased  from  183 
tons,  in  1902,  to  306  tons,  in  1914." 

So,  from  this  review  which  he  makes,  showing  that  the  equip- 
ment has  at  least  been  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  equipment  has  been  constantly  added  to,  it  would  seem 
that  if  there  is  anything  lacking  in  the  physical  requirements 
of  the  road,  it  would  be  in  the  road  bed  and  rail  and  ballast, 
rather  than  the  equipment,  and  I  would  modify  my  statement 
to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Sheean :  A>'e  are  in  entire  accord  on  that,  Mr.  Tiauck. 
The  only  purpose  of  my  inquiry  was  this :  whether  or  not  you, 
having  worked  out  a  formula  by  which  you  reach  a  conclusion  of 
contribution  of  firemen  and  engineers  to  increased  productive 
efficiency,  the  application  of  your  formula  to  a  road  thus  in  that 
condition,  showing  in  that  case  a  decrease  in  productive 
efficiency,  and  a|)])lying  the  same  formula  to  another  road  simi- 
larly operated  with  efficiency,  leading  to  a  different  conclusion, 
casts  any  doubt  in  your  mind  upon  the  adequacy  or  sufficiency 
of  the  formula  which  you  have  applied. 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  sir ;  it  does  not,  as  to  the  formula.  The 
doubt  in  my  mind  Avould  arise  as  to  the  road.  That  is,  I  think 
the  formula  is  ai)])roximately  correct,  so  far  as  any  formula  of 
that  kind  can  be  correct.  I  think  if  it  shows  decreased  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  that  we  must  look  to  the  road  itself,  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  operation  of  the  road,  because  the 
rates  of  pay  are  practically  uniform,  are  they  not,  on  all  roads  ? 
And,  if  there  is  a  decreased  productive  efficiency  in  terms  of  out- 
lay per  $1,000,  there  must  be  something  in  the  operation  of  the 
road  that  would  account  for  that,  rather  than  any  application  of 
the  formula  to  the  road.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself 
clear  or  not  on  that  i)oint,  Mr.  Sheean. 

Mr.  Sheean:  L  cannot  sav  that  vou  do,  Mr.  Lauck,  l)ut  I 
did  not  want  to  debate  it.  I  thought  perhaps,  when  you  were 
comparing  these  other  two  roads,  that  you  might  possibly  find — 

Mr.  Lauck :     So  far  as  the  Rock  Island  is  concerned — 

Mr.  Stone :  If  it  is  not  out  of  order,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  Mr.  Sheean,  if  I  might.  Speaking  of  the  formula, 
has  your  corps  of  ex]ierts  been  able  to  find  anything  wrong  with 
the  formula? 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  mean  the  formula — 
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Mr.  Stone:  This  fonmila  that  aa e  are  applying  on  this 
exhibit. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  do  not  know,  very  nineh  more  than  the  ad- 
missions made  by  Mr.  T.auek  yesterday,  that  he  treated  a  passen- 
ger mile  the  same  as  a  freight  ton  mile,  and  assumed  in  the  dis- 
tribution that  you  paid  the  same  amount  per  freight  ton  mile  as 
you  did  for  a  passenger  mile ;  I  do  not  think,  beyond  that,  there 
is  very  much  wrong  with  it. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  might  read,  l)ut  I  guess  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  take  up  the  time,  but  T  have  data  here  to  show,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  comptroller  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  uses  this  formula,  that  the  Great  Northern  uses 
this  formula,  that  the  Santa  Fe  uses  this  formula,  and  the  rail- 
roads operating  practically  one-third  of  the  mileage  in  the  west 
use  this  same  formula  in  their  own  accounts,  and  make  the  same 
kind  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     In  wages  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  In  wages.  Take,  for  instance, — not  of  freight 
engineers  and  firemen,  because  you  have  the  means  of  charging 
those  direct;  but,  by  the  same  ])rinciple,  they  make  a  distribution 
of  costs  of  station  men,  which  they  have  to  do ;  they  are  up 
against  the  same  proi^osition  there  that  we  are. 

Mr.  Byram :  Do  they  not,  in  those  calculations,  use  the 
train  mileage,  the  actual  freight  and  passenger  train  mileage, 
instead  of  $1,000  in  money  ])aid? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  but — 

Mr.  Byram:     They  use  the  train  mileage,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck  :     They  use  the  train  mileage  to  get — 

Mr.  Byram:     Freight  and  passenger  separately! 

Mr.  Lauck:  To  get  the  outlay  for  their  employes  of  dif- 
ferent kinds;  say  for  station  men,  they  want  to  a})portion  the 
cost  of  station  men  to  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  they  use 
the  revenue  train  miles.  Of  course,  they  do  not  go  beyond  that, 
to  the  $1,000  outlay,  because  they  have  no  occasion  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byram  :  What  I  mean  was,  you  are  speaking  now  of  a 
case  where  the  employe  of  a  railroad  company  performs  service 
for  both  freight  and  passenger? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  And  when  you  distribute  the  wages  or  the 
exjiense  of  that  service  as  between  freiglit  and  passenger,  the 
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company  assumes  to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  passenger  and  freight 
train  mileage. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :     Common  charges  are  divided  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr,  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  But  that  is  in  the  case  where  the  service  is 
common  to  both? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram  :     And  assumes  to  apportion  it  separately? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  Now,  then,  in  your  case,  as  I  understand  it, 
you  have  taken  the  money  paid  to  both  freight  and  passenger 
men  and  divided  it  all  in  your  different  bases;  that  is,  you 
have  not  been  able  to  separate  it  as  between  freight  and  pas- 
senger mileage? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No;  I  take  the  outlay,  as  you  will  see,  for 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  and  wanting  to  know  or  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  freight  traffic  costs,  and  what  passenger  traffic  costs 
in  terms  of  engineers,  and  not  having  any  division  afforded 
me,'  I  do  the  same  thing  that  the  railroad  does  with  station 
employes,  say,  I  say,  so  much  of  this  cost  was  freight  and  so 
much  was  passenger,  on  the  basis  of  the  relation  of  revenue 
freight  train  miles  to  total  revenue  train  miles. 

Mr.  Byram :  But  not  as  between  freight  and  passenger 
train  mileage;  you  do  not  use  the  same  basis,  because  they  use 
the  actual  freight  and  passenger  train  mileage  as  it  runs;  is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  Lauck:     You  mean  without  regard  to  revenue? 

Mr.  Byram :  In  your  case  you  do  not  distribute  it  on  the 
actual  train  mileage,  freight  and  passengers  separately,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  take  the  ratio  of  revenue  freight  train 
mileage,  to  total  revenue  train  mileage,  and  vice  versa  for  pas- 
senger, take  the  ratio  of  passenger  revenue  train  mileage  to 
total  train  mileage. 

Mr.  Byram :  Yes;  but  you  take  the  earnings  and  apportion 
them  on  a  different  basis,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  sir;  my  basis  was  identical  with  that  fol- 
lowed bv  the  railroads,  that  is  mv  understanding. 
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Mr.  Sliet'an:     You  take  the  whole  payroll,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :     1  take  the  whole  payroll. 

Mr.  Sheeau :  And  then  vou  resort  to  the  revenue  miles, 
for  the  purpose  of  distrihution  ? 

Mr.  Lauek :     Yes. 

Mr.  wSheean :  Now,  there  is  no  distinction  in  th(»  pay- 
ment of  the  eno:ineers  and  firemen,  whether  it  is  revenue  milea,2:e 
or  non-revenue  mileage,  is  there! 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  but  cannot  you  see,  that  works  to  my  dis- 
advantage? I  am  taking  all  the  costs;  for  instance,  according 
to  our  computations,  you  are  getting  all  your  company  freight 
and  everything  hauled  free,  and  we  are  not  charging  anything — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Hauled  freef  That  is,  it  is  shown  in  the  pay- 
roll that  you  take;  we  pay  for  it,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  My  understanding  is  that  all  your  comjjany 
freight  is  charged  against  the  revenue  tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  take  the  total  payroll;  what  you 
actually  do  here  is  to  take  the  total  payroll  that  is  yjaid  out  for 
the  miles  the  men  make. 

Mr.  Lauck  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Whether  it  be  revenue,  non-revenue,  work, 
construction  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Ijauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  having  taken  that  total  amount  of 
money,  you  then  distribute  it  between  freight  and  passenger 
on  the  basis  of  passenger  y)er  mile  and  tlH»  ton  per  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  ( )li,  no ;  on  the  basis  of  the  revenue  train  miles 
and  total  revenue  train  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Yes;  of  the  revenue  miles. 
Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  And  in  that  distribution  you  treat  one  freight 
ton  one  mile  as  et^uivalent  to  one  passenger  one  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Just  to  get  it  clear,  in  that  distribution  1  do 
not  consider  tons  or  passenger  miles,  but  in  woiking  out  the 
productive  efficiency,  1  do  as  you  say,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  in  order  to  save  over  to  freight  liere, 
you  take  the  total  payroll  paid  to  engineers  and  firemen,  no 
matter  what  it  is  paid  for,  Avhether  it  is  revenue  or  non-revenuo, 
and  then  when  vou  come  to  distribute  it  as  between  freight  and 
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passenger,  you  resort  to  the  reveriue  freight  train  and  revenue 
passengers '! 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir;  and  tliereby  I  phice  upon  the  rev- 
enue tonnage  all  the  costs  for  engineers  and  firemen  which  were 
used  in  non-productive  services,  which  is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
iho  llu'orv.  von  see 

Mr.  Hlieean:     Why  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  theory? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Because  we  are  considering  only  revenue  pro- 
ducing units. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Yes,  and  in  case  the  proportion  as  between 
revenue  and  non-revenue  varied  from  vear  to  vear,  von  would 
have  a  variance  in  the  distril)ution,  would  you  not  "I 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  tlie  non-revenue  would  not  aft'eet  the 
result — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Take  any  one  of  your  basic  tables  here,  in 
which  you  have  the  total  miles;  take  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe,  or  any  one  of  your  exhibits;  which  one  do  you  lia])pen  to 
take! 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  have  Exhibit  22  here,  at  page  27. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Now,  there  is  shown  on  page  27,  total  revenue 
miles  in  li)00  of  25,]r39,2ia,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  same  year  tlic  total  train  miles  were 
33,000,000? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  1913,  tlie  revenue  train  miles  were  31,801,- 
000,  while  the  total  train  milos  were  32,000,000? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Now,  you  make  a  comparison — the  payioll,  in 
fact,  was  paid  for  the  total  train  miles  made  l)y  those  lines,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  make  a  com[)aris()n,  in  showing  yoni-  in- 
crease, between  the  25,000,000  and  the  31,000,000? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Whereas,  in  fact,  the  money  that  was  thus 
paid  out  was  ])aid  out  as  l)etween  33,000,000  in  1900,  and  32,000,- 
000  in  19\13,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:     So  that   there  is  evidentlv  and  manifestly  a 
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chaiiiff   ill   tlic  relationsliip  or  ratio  Ijotweon   tlio  rovemic  and 
nou-rcvonuo  in  tliosc  two  years? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Oli,  yes,  from  time  to  time. 

Mr,  Sliecau:  Well,  l)et^veell  tlie  two  years  that  you  are 
makiiii::  tlie  comparison! 

Mr.  r.auck:  AVhy,  yes,  of  course  there  are  apt  to  h«'  all 
kinds  of  variations  there. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  if  you  made  a  comparison  of  the  money 
which  is  ])aid  for  the  33,000,000  miles  in  the  one  year,  as  against 
the  32,000,000  miles  for  which  it  is  paid  in  the  second  year,  the 
ratio  or  change  wliich  you  show  here  would  entirely  disappear 
on  that  table,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Xo,  the  cominuison  of  prodiiclive  elliciency  is 
based  u|>on  revenue  producing  freight;  theiefore,  all  these  total 
train  miles  which  you  are  speaking  of  there,  you  get  all  that 
service  free,  on  the  basis  of  the  {)roductive  efficiency  argument, 
you  are  putting  your  non-revenue  service —  For  instance,  you 
report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  all  revenue 
freight  tonnage,  and  in  that  train  you  also  include  company  ma- 
terial, which  the  comptroller  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  I  think  it 
is,  estimates  about  18  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage;  and  in  my 
distribution  I  am  allowing  you  to  carry  all  that  free  on  these 
trains,  in  addition  to  what  I  show. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  way  you  have  made  uj)  the  table  here, 
all  I  want  to  get  at  is,  you  have  taken  the  total  amount  of  money 
paid  out  for  the  .'52,000,000  miles  shown  on  this  ])age  27? 

Mr.  T.auck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  what  we  paid  for. 

Mr.  lianck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:     The  engineer  gets  just  as  much  money. 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  is  all  I  could  do,  of  course. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  engineer  and  fireman  are  ])aid  just  as 
much  for  liauling  that  eom|)any  tonnage  as  if  it  was  being  liauled 
for  an  outsider,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauek:     Yes,  sir. 

Mi-.  Sheean:  So  far  as  they  are  eonceiiuMl,  their  productive 
efficiency  is  just  the  same? 

Mr.  I^auek:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Slieean :  And  tiiat  is  what  this  32,000,000  of  total  miloA 
run  is.  tlmt  is  what  that  money  was  paid  for  in  that  year? 
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Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  you  have  then  taken  that  as  the  basis  on 
wliich  you  distribute  the  money  thus  paid  out  for  all  ton  miles, 
and  have  distributed  that  to  the  revenue  part  for  that  year! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  have  done  that.  I  think  that  works  to 
your  advantage,  though. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  us  take  this  one  at  page  27,  and  see.  Had 
you  compared  all  miles  for  which  the  money  was  paid  in  1900 
with  all  miles  for  which  the  money  was  paid  in  1913,  it  would 
have  then  shown  that  in  191.3  we  were  comparing  .32,000,000  miles 
with  33,000,000  in  1900. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Whereas,  you  are  comparing  31,000,000  miles 
with  29,000,000  miles;  you  show  an  increase  of  two  millions, 
whereas,  if  yon  had  compared  all  miles,  there  would  have  been 
a  decrease  instead  of  an  increase. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  that  would  have  worked  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, because  I  have  shown —  In  the  first  place,  let  me  explain 
a  minute.  You  only  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion your  revenue  tonnage.  I  don't  know  what  you  had  on 
these  other  trains,  nobody  knows;  except  of  course  from  the 
records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  get  your  ton 
mileage  which  is  revenue  tonnage.  Now,  I  compare  that  with 
revenue  mileage,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison,  and  in  mak- 
ing the  distribution,  I  did  the  same  way;  therefore  I  take  care 
of  all  that  non-revenue  tonnage,  if  it  is  on  these  trains,  at  this 
cost  of  the  revenue  producing  firemen  and  engineers. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  just  to  see  about  that  disad- 
vantage, turn  over  to  the  preceding  page,  25,  the  next  to  the  last 
line,  ton  miles  per  $1000  compensation  to  freight  engineers. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     On  page  25. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  I  am  looking  at  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  carried  that  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  miles  run  there,  you  would  show,  would  you  not,  that  in 
1913  this  particular  company  was  getting  a  less  number  of  total 
miles  per  $1000,  instead  of  getting  more. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all,  no,  sir.  If  I  would 
carry  that  out  on  total  miles,  I  would  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
was  your  ton  mile  tonnage  in  non-revenue  service,  and  then  T 
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would  add  it  to  the  ton  mileage  in  revenue  service,  and  tlien  I 
would  make  the  division.  According  to  the  authority  I  cited, 
which  is  the  only  one  I  know  of,  1  woukl  add  about  20  per  cent 
to  the  ton  mileage,  and  then  I  would  make  tlie  division.  But  here 
I  am  taking  care  of  your  non-revenue  service  ton  mileage  by 
charging  it  u])  to  the  men  who  were  only  ])roducing  revenue, 
don't  you  see? 

Mr.  Sheean  :  You  have  the  total  train  miles,  however,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Tzanck :     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  use  as  a  divisor  of  that,  in  distribut- 
ing our  total  payroll  in  accordance  with  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Exactlv;  I  don't  know  anvthing  about  vour 
non-revenue  service  and  tonnage.  You  do  not  report  that.  I 
have  no  means  of  showing  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  do  have  the  total  mileage  reported 
and  you  do  carry  it  out  here? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  but  the  only  figures  as  to  tonnage  I  have 
is  as  to  revenue  tonnage,  and,  as  I  was  saying,  as  I  understand 
it,  there  is  about  twenty  per  cent  more  tonnage  on  these  trains 
than  revenue  tonnage;  that  is,  take  your  freight  train  load.  The 
gross  tonnage  on  a  freight  train  load  is  much  greater  than  the 
revenue  tonnage,  and  I  know  nothing  about  the  gross  tonnage. 
That  is  not  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
So  I  say  that  I  am  giving  every  advantage  to  the  other  side  of 
the  contention,  by  charging  the  cost  of  all  service  to  the  revenue 
producing  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  I  will  just  drop  it  with  this. 
On  your  way  of  computing  it,  would  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  tonnage  hauled  from  year  to  year,  whether  it  was  revenue 
or  non-revenue,  would  that,  in  j^our  method  of  computation,  show 
an  increased  productivitj'  on  the  part  of  the  firemen  if,  in  one 
year,  they  hauled  revenue  tonnage,  whereas  in  other  years  they 
have  been  hauling  structural  steel  and  structural  iron,  ties? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  would  depend  altogether  on  how  much  they 
hauled. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  assuming  here  that  in  the  one  year  all 
of  the  engineers  were  hauling  ties  and  rails  and  supplies  for 
the  railroad  company. 
Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  they  were  hauling  it  in  great  big 
heavy  trains. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  tiie  next  year  they  hauled  a  less  num- 
ber of  tons,  but  revenue  freight.  On  the  ^Y^^y  that  you  figure  it 
here,  your  method  of  computation  would  show  an  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  the  fireman  and  engineer,  be.cause  one  year  he  was 
hauling  revenue  and  the  other  was  hauling  non-revenue. 

Mr.  Lauck:  According  to  my  method  of  division,  Mr. 
Sheean,  on  the  year  you  speak  of  when  they  were  hauling  ma- 
terial for  the  railroad,  all  that  material  would  be  hauled  by  these 
revenue  producing  men  without  any  indication  here  of  increased 
productive  efficiency.  That  is,  I  have  based  my  contention  on 
that.  If  you  put  50  per  cent  more  company  material  on  the  road 
next  year  than  you  do  this,  and  add  nothing  to  your  revenue 
tonnage,  the  men  would  haul  50  per  cent  more  tonnage,  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  figures  to  show,  the  productive  efficiency  would 
remain  the  same  as  it  is  this  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  I  did  not  make  myself  clear,  Mr.  Lauck. 
In  1900,  the  tonnage  is  hauled  in  one  direction;  it  comes  back 
empty.  In  1913,  the  traffic  department  has  brought  about  a  way 
by  which  they  bring  the  empties  back  loaded,  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, so  that  it  is  all  revenue  service  in  1913,  and  half  of  it  was 
non-revenue  in  1910.  The  number  of  cars  the  same  and  the  en^- 
gineers  the  same.  Would  your  way  of  making  this  distribution 
show  that  in  those  two  circumstances,  that  in  1913  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  had  in,creased  100  per 
cent  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  I  understand  your  comparison,  it  would,  but 
on  the  other  hand  in  1900  you  would  be  hauling  that  fifty  per 
cent  of  tonnage  without  giving  any  credit  to  the  engineer  and 
fireman  at  all.    That  is  what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  was  simply  trying  to  find  out  what  your 
table  shows. 

Mr.  Lauck:  We  think  that  is  very  important  to  bring  to 
the  point  that,  according  to  these  computations  in  productive 
or  fireman,  about  20  per  cent  should  be  added  to  this  for  company 
efficiency,  in  considering  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  engineer 
freight,  which  they  are  allowing  and  getting  no  credit  for. 

Mr.  Sheean:     If  there  was  a  change  in  that  relationship 
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from  year  to  year,  it  would  change  the  comparison  which  you 
make? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  If  you  i)ut  a  lot  of  company  freight  on 
the  road — say,  in  the  case  of  a  road,  if  you  were  building  ex- 
tensions and  you  were  hauling  your  comjjany  freight  free,  you 
could  show  decreased  productive  efficiency  for  engineers  and 
firemen  and  there  would  be  no  method,  from  your  reports  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whereby  you  could  find  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Park:  You  would  not  haul  it  free  under  those  con- 
ditions, if  you  were  building  a  new  line. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Not  under  the  rules  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Park:  Don't  you  think  the  roads  make  accounting 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Commission"? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  they  do.  I  think  there  have  been  lots 
of  cases  of  variations  just  as  there  is  in  any  other  line  of 
business.  For  instance,  the  St.  Paul,  in  building  the  Puget 
Sound  extension,  hauled  its  company  material,  and,  as  I 
recall,  cliai'ged  it  'to  capital  account,  and  stated  in  its  annual 
report  that  the  increased  operating  costs  were  due  to  increased 
outlays  for  labor.  But  I  think  that  those  instances  are  compara- 
tively few,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  record  in  a  special  report  of 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission. 

The  Chairman:  Are  the  railroads  required  to  report  on 
non-revenue  shipments? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  sir;  not  as  I  understand  their  form  of 
report. 

The  Chairman:  None  of  that  character  of  shipments  has 
been  included  in  the  reports  upon  which  you  base  this  table? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  sir.  To  make  my  comparison  thoroughly 
accurate,  I  should,  I  think,  add  about  20  per  cent  to  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean :     They  are  required  to  report  their  total  miles. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is,  the  non-revenue  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  total  wages,  whether  revenue  or 
non-revenue. 

Mr.  Lauck :  But  I  am  charging  all  w^ages  to  revenue  traf- 
fic, you  understand. 

Mr.  Stone :  Now,  if  we  have  the  fog  cleared  away,  I  w^ould 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  on  page  27.    Mr.  Sheean  reads 
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29,000,000.  It  is  25,000,000  in  my  book,  foi-  1900.  Coming  to 
the  ton  miles,  in  1900,  you  had  3,425,000,000. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :     And  they  jump  up,  in  1918,  to  7,385,000,000. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     More  than  double? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     An  increase  of  115  per  cent? 

Mr  Lauck :    Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Yet  that  was  handled  with  a  reduction  of  total 
train  miles,  from  33,000,000  in  1900  to  32,000,000  in  1913,  a  re- 
duction of  3.64  per  cent  in  the  total  train  miles  during  that 
period  ! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes;  that  was  handled  plus  a  lot  of  non-rev- 
enue producing  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  it  was  really  handled  with  less  total  train 
miles  for  which  engineers  and  firemen  were  paid  in  1913,  al- 
though it  increased  115  per  cent,  than  it  was  handled  mth  in 
1900  f 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  not  strictly  speaking.  You  should  add 
to  that  the  passenger  miles,  then  you  w'ould  have  your  total. 

Mr.  Stone :  When  you  show  total  train  miles,  doesn't  that 
include  both  freight  and  passenger? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  but  you  should  compare- — there  would 
probably  be  an  increase  if  you  did  that. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  fact  does  remain  it  shows  a  heavy  increase 
in  ton  miles  as  against  a  corresponding  light  increase  in  train 
miles  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  I  see  your  point  there,  Mr.  Stone.  I 
think  I  confused  you  somewhat.  If  you  add  the  passenger  train 
miles  and  the  ton  miles,  you  still  have  a  decrease  in  the  total 
train  miles. 

Mr.  Stone :  Now,  coming  back  to  this  question  of  the  Rock 
Island,  have  you,  in  your  files,  the  full  records  of  the  financial 
history  of  the  Rock  Island  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  take  the  roof  off  and  let 
them  look  down  inside  and  see  how  the  financial  wheels  really  go 
around  and  see  what  is  the  matter  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Rock  Island? 
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Mr.  J^auck  :     Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Tlu'ii  T  think  we  luid  better  do  that  in  a  later 
exliibit. 

Mr.  Ijauck:     Shall  i  proceed  .' 

The  Cliairiiian  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laiick  :  Kefei'riii,t!:  to  \mii;i'  4'.\  ol"  this  F]xhibit,  tlie  Colo- 
rado &  Southern  Kaihvay,  for  the  period  19UU-1913.  Durin.a:  this 
period  the  combined  tractive  power  of  locomotives  in  service  on 
this  road  increased  49,35  per  cent.  The  freiii^ht  train  load  in- 
creased 138.56  per  cent.  Therefore,  it  was  possible  to  handle  an 
increase  in  freight  traffic  of  189.84  per  cent  with  an  increase  of 
only  22.95  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles.  The  resulting  increase 
in  i)roductive  efficiency,  in  terms  of  freight  engineers,  was  87.44 
per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1900,  and  of  freight  firemen  69.65 
per  cent.  The  added  amount  of  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive 
mile  was  51.84  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1900.  This  road, 
being  under  the  same  management  as  the  Burlington,  seems  to 
make  even  a  better  showing  than  its  parent  company. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railway,  page  49.  For  this  rail- 
way, the  increase  in  tractive  power  of  locomotives  in  service  dur- 
ing the  period  under  consideration  was  104.41  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease in  the  freight  train  load  was  108.9  per  cent.  It  was  there- 
fore possible,  by  this  increased  freight  train  load,  to  handle  an 
increase  in  freight  traffic  of  165.16  per  cent  with  an  increase  of 
only  23.81  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles.  The  resulting  increase 
in  productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers  being  38.93  per  cent 
more  in  1913  than  in  1900,  and  37.53  per  cent  more  in  the  case  of 
firemen.  The  coal  consumed,  that  is  in  total  tons,  increased 
192.64  per  cent.  AVe  have  not  the  information  available  as  to  the 
fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile. 

Referring  next  to  page  55,  the  Dulutli,  South  Shore  &  At- 
lantic Railwav.  In  the  case  of  this  railwav,  the  increase  in 
tractive  power  for  locomotives  for  the  period  is  81.49  per  cent. 
The  gain  in  the  freight  train  load  was  64.43  per  cent,  which  made 
it  possible  to  handle  an  increase  in  ton  mileage  of  82.63  per  cent, 
with  an  increase  of  only  12.64  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles.  The 
resulting  gain  in  productive  efficiency,  measured  by  the  $1,000 
outlay,  for  freight  engineers  was  11.09  per  cent,  and  for  freight 
firemen  10.21  per  cent,  while  the  added  amount  of  coal  to  be 
handled  per  locomotive  mile  during  the  period  was  41.49  per  cent 
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Referring  to  page  58,  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Rail- 
way. In  the  case  of  this  railroad  the  tractive  power  of  the  loco- 
motives increased  353.11  per  cent,  and  the  revenue  freight  train 
load  increased  105.04  per  cent.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  to 
handle  an  increase  of  268.77  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  with  an 
increase  of  only  76.85  jjer  cent  in  freight  train  mileage.  The  re- 
sulting gain  in  productive  efficiency,  measured  in  $1,000  outlay, 
in  terms  of  freight  engineers,  was  67.97  per  cent,  and  48.42  per 
cent  for  freight  firemen;  while  the  additional  fuel  consumed 
amounted  to  115.41  per  cent  increase,  a  lot  of  which  I  think  was 
oil,  on  this  road. 

Page  61,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  TJiis  rail- 
way had  an  increase  of  327.55  per  cent  in  the  combined  tractive 
power  of  its  locomotives,  an  increase  in  its  freight  train  load 
of  64.68  per  cent,  and  was  consequently  able  to  handle  an  increase 
of  134.06  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  freight  traffic,  with  an  in- 
crease of  only  36.45  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles.  The  resulting 
gains  in  the  productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers  was  37.84 
per  cent  and  of  freight  firemen  28.73  per  cent. 

The  next  road  is  found  on  page  67,  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
During  the  period  1900-1913,  the  Missouri  Pacific  increased  its 
combined  tractive  power  of  locomotives  112.23  per  cent,  its  train 
load  it  increased  66.84  per  cent.  It  was  therefore  able  to  handle 
an  added  volume  of  freight  traffic  of  110.58  per  cent,  with  an 
increase  of  only  36.62  per  cent  in  revenue  freight  train  miles. 
The  resulting  gains  in  productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers, 
however,  was  only  8.37  per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen  1.86  per 
cent.  The  increased  fuel  consumption  per  locomotive  mile  was 
72.91  per  cent. 

I  will  refer  next  to  page  73,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Railway.  In  the  case  of  the  Iron  Mountain,  the  in- 
crease in  combined  tractive  power  of  all  locomotives  for  this 
period  was  142  per  cent.  The  gain  in  the  freight  train  load  was 
72  per  cent,  and  it  was  possible  to  handle  an  added  freight  traf- 
fic of  128  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  only  24  per  cent  in  freight 
train  miles.  The  resulting  gains  in  the  productive  efficiency  in 
the  case  of  freight  engineers  was  7.17  per  cent,  and  of  freight 
firemen  only  .34  per  cent.  The  added  fuel  consumed  per  loco- 
motive mile  was  70.40  per  cent. 

The  next  railroad  considered  is  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
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cisco  Railroad,  which  is  found  on  page  76.  The  Frisco  Road 
added  to  the  tractive  power  of  its  locomotives  238  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  period  under  consideration.  It  also  increased  its  train 
load  87  per  cent,  and  was  therefore  enabled  to  handle  an  increase 
in  freight  traffic  of  476  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  203  per  cent 
in  freight  train  miles. 

The  resulting  gains  in  productive  efficiency  of  freight  en- 
gineers was  18.04  per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen,  14.30  per  cent, 
while  the  added  fuel  consumed  amounted  to  an  increase  of  44,15 
per  cent  per  locomotive  mile. 

The  next  railroad  is  the  St.  Louis  &  South  Western  on 
page  79. 

This  railroad  increased  the  tractive  power  of  its  locomotives 
during  the  period  207.80  per  cent.  It  developed  its  train  load 
also  51.87  per  cent.  It  was  therefore  enabled  to  handle  an  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  revenue  freight  traffic  of  111.84  ])er  cent, 
with  an  increase  of  only  40.57  per  cent  in  revenue  freight  train 
miles.  The  resulting  gains  in  ])roductive  efficiency  of  engineers 
and  firemen  was  15.63  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and 
10.9  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  while  there  was  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile  amounting 
to  an  increase  of  67.17  per  cent. 

I  think  we  can  drop  the  exhibit  at  that  point,  Mr.  Stone. 
There  is  just  one  more  unimportant  road.  We  already  have  an- 
other to  take  up. 

Mr.  Stone :  If  there  are  no  questions  at  this  time,  we  will 
take  up  Exhibit  23  for  the  period  of  1909-1913.  That  practically 
brings  us  right  up  to  date,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  roads. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Exhibit  No.  23  bears  the  same  title  as  the  two 
preceding  exhibits,  and  has  to  do  with  the  same  point,  covering, 
however,  the  period  1909-1913,  or  the  last  five  years. 

On  page  3  of  this  exhibit  we  have  the  same  kind  of  a  diagram 
that  we  have  been  using,  which  is  reproduced  in  this  larger  style 
which  appears  on  the  easel.  It  embodies  a  total  for  seventy- 
eight  western  railroads  considered  as  one  operating  'system. 
Some  of  the  railroads  included  in  the  total  are  not  in  the  present 
movement,  but  were  included  before  we  knew  accurately  what 
roads  would  be  in  the  movement. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  notice  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Lauck,  you  give 
the  average  car  capacity  in  coal  and  box  cars  ? 
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Mr.  Laiick :  Yes.  It  was  not  possible  to  do  this  prior  to 
this  period,  because  I  think  the  first  reports  as  to  capacity  of 
box  cars  and  freight  cars  was  made  about  1908,  if  I  remember 
right.  And  we  also  show  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
shown,  the  freight  locomotive  load,  ton  miles  per  freight  locomo- 
tive mile.  It  has  been  impossible  to  show  that  previously,  be- 
cause the  railroads  were  not  required  to  report  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  locomotive  miles,  prior  to  the  year  1908. 

Running  over  this  hastily,  just  to  bring  out  the  salient 
])oints,  we  lind  for  these  seventy-eight  western  roads,  considered 
as  one  system,  an  increase  of  the  combined  tractive  power  of  all 
locomotives  during  this  period  of  34  per  cent.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  average  coal  capacity  of  a  box  ear  of 
9.38  per  cent,  and  of  coal  cars,  7.69  for  the  period. 

Owing  to  the  heavier  tractive  power,  the  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  freight  cars,  and  undoubtedly  improvements  to  the 
road,  it  was  ])ossible  to  increase  the  ton  miles  per  freight  train, 
or  the  average  revenue  freight  train  load,  during  this  period, 
19.25  per  cent,  and  also  to  increase  the  average  freight  locomo- 
tive 19.24  per  cent. 

Owing  to  this  increase  in  the  freight  train  load,  therefore, 
it  was  possible  to  handle  an  added  volume  of  freight  traffic 
amounting  to  36.71  per  cent  by  an  increase  of  only  14.67  per 
cent  in  freight  train  miles,  or  14.44  per  cent  in  freight  locomotive 
miles.  ^ 

The  resulting  gains  in  productive  efficiency  per  $1,000  out- 
lay to  freight  engineers  was  4.68 ;  for  freight  firemen  4.55  for 
each  .$1,000  invested. 

The  next  chart  is  for  the  totals  for  ten  representative  western 
railroads,  which  I  used  in  the  previous  exhibit. 

Mr.  Byram:  Mr.  Lauck,  may  I  ask  a  question  before  you 
leave  this  chart? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  You  did  not  make  any  comment  about  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  engineers  and  firemen  on  this  ,chart. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  remember  that.  4.68  per  cent  and  4.55 
per  cent.    Comparatively  small  compared  with  previous  periods. 

Mr.  Stone:  Due  to  what"?  Longer  hours,  or  sloAver  move- 
ment, or  what  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  would  have  to  answer  that  as  I  answered  the 
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question  of  Mr.  Sheeaii,  that  I  don't  know,  except  it  is  an  added 
labor  cost.  Of  course,  we  have  tlie  fundamentals  still  increasing. 
The  train  load,  the  locomotive  load  handlinj;-  an  increased  vol- 
ume of  traffic,  with  comparatively  fewer  miles. 

This  is  for  ten  representative  roads  in  the  West,  the  next 
.chart:  the  Atchison,  the  Burlington,  the  8t.  Paul,  the  North 
AVestern,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  South  Pacific  and  the  Union 
Pacific.  These  are  i)robably  the  ten  representative  roads  in  the 
West  from  the  standpoint  of  operating  efficiency.  It  is  found  on 
page  10  in  the  book. 

In  the  case  of  these  ten  roads,  considered  as  one  system,  we 
have  a  gain  in  the  combined  tractive  power  of  locomotives  of 
40.30  per  cent;  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  box  cars  of  8.12 
per  cent;  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  coal  cars  of  10.68  per 
cent.  Owing,  therefore,  to  the  increased  drawing  power  of  the 
locomotive,  the  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  cars  used,  and 
undoubtedly  to  improvements  in  the  physical  part  of  the  roadbed 
and  structures,  the  freight  train  load  was  increased  19,02  per 
cent.  The  freight  locomotive  load  ^vas  increased  19.48  per  cent. 
It  was  therefore  possible,  due  to  these  three  factors  operating 
together,  to  handle  an  increased  volume  of  freight  traffic  of  30.41 
per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  only  9.42  per  cent  in  freight  train 
mileage,  revenue  freight  train  mileage. 

The  resulting  gains  in  productive  efficiency  in  the  case  of 
freight  engineers  was  5.90  per  .cent;  freiglit  firemen,  6.04  per 
cent. 

Shall  I  go  through  the  other  roads? 

Mr.  Stone:     Just  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  is  the  period,  you  will  remember,  of  1909- 
1913. 

Referring  then  again  to  page  13,  in  the  case  of  the  Atchison 
— taking  up  each  road  separately.  We  have  in  the  case  of  this 
railway  an  increase  in  the  combined  tractive  power  of  locomo- 
tives, of  29.38  per  cent.  An  increase  in  the  average  capacity  of 
box  cars  of  15.84  per  cent,  and  of  coal  cars  of  14.36  per  cent. 
It  was  therefore  possible  to  increase  the  freight  train  load  15.89 
per  cent,  and  the  freight  locomotive  load  14.43  per  cent,  and  to 
handle  an  increased  volume  of  freight  traffic,  amounting  to  23.78 
per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  only  8.45  per  cent  in  freight  revenue 
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train  mileage.  The  coal  consumed  per  locomotive  mile  during 
this  period — or  fuel,  I  should  have  said,  increased  2.67  per  cent, 
and  the  resulting  gains  in  productive  effi,ciency  of  freight  en- 
gineers was  2.56  per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen  4.90  per  cent. 

The  next  railway  is  found  on  page  16.  It  is  the  Burlington. 
The  Burlington,  as  usual,  makes  a  comparatively  remarkable 
showing.  In  the  case  of  this  railway  we  have  an  increase — just 
using  roimd  numbers — of  33  per  cent  in  the  combined  tractive 
power  of  all  locomotives;  an  increase  in  the  average  capacity  of 
box  cars  of  15  per  cent;  of  coal  cars  13  per  cent.  It  was  there- 
fore possible  to  increase  the — this,  together  with  physical  im- 
provements to  the  property — to  increase  the  freight  train  load 
on  this  railway  during  this  period  25  per  cent,  and  the  locomotive 
load  21.69  per  cent.  With  this  increased  train  load,  the  Bur- 
lington was  therefore  enabled  to  handle  an  added  volume  of 
freight  traffic  amounting  to  32  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  only 
9.53  per  cent  revenue  freight  train  miles,  and  the  resulting  gains 
in  productive  efficiency  of  its  freight  engineers  was  12.15  per 
cent,  and  of  its  freight  firemen  11.22  per  cent.  The  fuel  consumed 
per  locomotive  mile  increased  2.37  per  cent. 

Page  19.  I  next  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  the  St. 
Paul.  Taking  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  for  this  re- 
cent period,  "\ve  find  that  it  increased  the  tractive  power  of  all 
of  its  locomotives  140  per  cent.  It  also  increased  the  capacity  of 
its  box  cars  7  per  cent,  and  of  its  coal  cars  13  per  cent.  It 
was  therefore  enabled  to  increase  its  revenue  freight  train  load 
26  per  cent,  and  its  revenue  locomotive  load  25  per  cent. 
Through  these  factors,  together  with  physical  improvements,  it 
was  enabled  to  handle  an  increased  volume  of  freight  traffic 
of  47  per  cent,  witli  an  increase  of  only  16  per  cent  in  freight 
train  miles,  and  of  17  per  cent  in  freight  locomotive  miles. 

The  resulting  gains  in  productive  efficiency  of  freight  en- 
gineers was  8  per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen  4  per  cent. 

The  increased  fuel  handled  for  each  locomotive  mile  trav- 
eled amounts  to  19  per  cent. 

The  next  railway  is  the  Chicago  &  North  AV(>stern,  which  is 
found  on  page  22. 

During  the  period  under  consideration,  the  North  Western 
added  to  the  tractive  power  of  its  locomotives  in  service,  42 
per  cent.     It  increased  the  capacity  of  its  box  cars  8  per  cent, 
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and  its  coal  cars  8  por  cont.  It  was  therefore  enabled,  together 
witli  physical  improvements  to  the  property,  to  increase  its  rev- 
enue freight  train  load  X)  per  cent,  and  its  freight  locomotive 
loafl  38  per  cent,  and  conse(|uently  liandled  an  increase  of  29 
per  cent  in  freight  traffic,  with  a  decrease  of  5.18  per  cent  in 
freight  train  miles,  and  a  «lecrease  of  6.90  in  freight  locomotive 
miles. 

Tile  next  diagram  is  tor  the  Great  Northern  Kailwav  on 
page  25. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  Great  Northern,  we  find  an  increase  of 
46  i)er  cent  of  the  tractive  power  of  locomotives  in  service  dur- 
ing tliis  period :  and  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  box  car  capacity, 
and  9  per  cent  in  coal  car  capacity,  and  a  consequent  increase 
in  the  freight  train  load  of  25  per  cent,  and  of  the  locomotive 
load  of  20  per  cent. 

Through  these  figur<*s,  together  with  physical  improve- 
ments, it  was  possible  to  handle  an  increased  volume  of  freight 
traffic  amounting  to  58  ])er  cent,  with  an  increase  of  28  per 
cent  in  freight  train  mileage. 

The  resulting  gains  in  the  productive  efficiency  of  freight 
engineers  was  3  per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen  5  per  cent, 
measured  in  $1,000  outlay  per  ton  mile. 

The  fuel  consumed  foi-  each  locomotive  mile  operated  in- 
creased 9  per  cent. 

The  next  railwav  to  which  I  will  ask  vour  attention  is 
found  on  page  28.    It  is  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

In  1913  the  Northern  Pacific  had  added  to  the  tractive  power 
of  its  locomotives,  as  compared  with  1909,  15  per  cent,  and  had 
increased  the  capacity  of  its  box  cars  5  per  cent  and  of  its  coal 
cars  14  per  cent. 

This  added  equii^ment,  together  with  physical  improve- 
ments, enabled  them  to  increase  their  revenue  freight  train  load 
24  per  cent,  and  tlu^r  freight  locomotive  load  27  per  cent.  They 
were  enabled  to  handle  an  increase  in  freight  traffic  of  18  per 
cent,  with  an  actual  decrease  in  freight  train  miles  of  5  per  cent, 
and  a  decrease  in  freight  locomotive  miles  of  7  per  cent. 

The  resulting  gains  in  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  engine 
crew  being  16  per  ctmt  in  the  case  of  freight  engineers,  and  13 
por  cent  in  the  case  of  freight  firemen. 
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I  next  ask  your  attention  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
on  page  34. 

Mr.  fStone :     You  passed  the  Canadian  Pacific  on  page  31. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes ;  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  passed  that. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
page  31,  there  was  a  gain  in  the  tractive  power  of  its  locomo- 
tives of  47  per  cent  in  1913,  as  compared  with  1909 ;  an  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  its  box  cars  of  17  per  cent,  and  of  its  coal 
cars  of  5  per  cent. 

These  figures,  together  with  physical  improvements,  made 
it  possible  to  increase  the  revenue  freight  train  load  27  per  cent, 
and  the  revenue  freiglit  locomotive  load  23  per  cent,  and  the  rail- 
road was  thus  enabled  to  handle  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
freight  traffic  of  81  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  only  46  per 
cent  in  freight  train  mileage. 

The  resulting  gains  in  productive  efficiency  were,  in  the  case 
of  freight  engineers,  3  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  freight  fire- 
men, 1  per  cent. 

The  added  work,  or  the  added  amount  of  fuel  consumed  per 
locomotive  mile,  amounted  to  6  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in 
1909. 

Turning  then  to  page  34,  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  which  has  made  a  remarkable  .showing  within  recent 
years,  we  find  in  the  case  of  this  road  that  it  increased  the 
tractive  power  of  its  locomotives  during  the  period  1909-1913,  58 
per  cent,  and  the  capacity  of  its  box  cars  27  per  cent,  and  of  its 
coal  cars  44  per  cent. 

These  improvements,  together  with  the  physical  additions 
to  the  property,  enabled  it  to  increase  its  revenue  freight  train 
loads  51  per  cent,  and  its  revenue  freight  locomotive  load  50  per 
cent.  It  was  therefore  enabled  to  handle  a  gain  of  47  per  cent 
in  the  volume  of  freight  traffic,  with  an  actual  decrease  of  4.89 
per  cent  in  freight  train  mileage,  and  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent 
in  freight  locomotive  miles. 

The  resulting  gains  in  productive  efficiency  of  the  engine 
crew  were,  in  the  case  of  freight  engineers,  25  per  cent,  and  of 
freight  firemen  23  per  cent,  while  the  added  fuel  consumption 
per  locomotive  mile  was  8.58  per  cent. 

The  next  railway  is  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  page  37.  In 
the  case  of  this  railway  we  have  an  increase  in  the  tractive  power 
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of  9  per  cent  in  1913,  as  compared  with  1909;  an  increase  in  ])ox 
car  capacity  of  3  per  cent,  and  of  coal  car  capacity  of  18  per 
cent. 

And  these  factors,  togetlier  with  physical  improvements, 
made  possible  an  increase  in  tlie  revenue  freight  train  load  of 
'20  per  cent,  in  round  numbers,  and  of  the  freight  locomotive 
load  of  17  per  cent.  The  railway  was  therefore  enabled  to 
handle  a  gain  in  freight  traffic  of  19  per  cent,  with  an  increase 
of  only  5.46  per  cent  in  revenue  freight  train  miles,  and  an 
increase  of  only  2  per  cent  in  freight  locomotive  miles. 

The  resulting  gains  in  productive  efficiency  w^ere,  in  tlie 
case  of  freight  engineers,  15  per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen 
13  per  cent,  while  the  added  amount  of  fuel  per  locomotive  mile 
was  12  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in  1909. 

The  next  diagram  is  for  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  which  is 
found  on  page  40. 

In  the  case  of  this  railway  we  find  that  an  addition  of  22 
per  cent  was  made  to  tlie  tractive  power  of  locomotives  in 
service;  that  the  average  box  car  capacity  was  increased  12 
per  cent,  and  of  coal  cars  9  per  cent. 

These  additions,  together  witli  physical  improvements, 
made  possible  an  increase  in  the  revenue  freight  train  load  of 
26  per  cent,  and  of  the  revenue  freight  locomotive  load  of  21 
per  cent.  And  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  therefore,  w^as  enabled 
to  handle  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  its  freight  traffic  during 
this  period  with  an  increase  of  only  3  per  cent  in  revenue  freight 
train  miles,  and  an  increase  of  slightly  less  tlian  1  per  cent  in 
its  revenue  freight  locomotive  miles. 

The  resulting  gains  in  productive  efficiency  were,  in  the 
case  of  the  freight  engineers,  15  per  cent — 

Mr.  Stone:  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Jjauck:  I  think  you  read 
that  wrong.  We  don 't  want  to  get  the  record  w^rong.  You  said 
less  than  1  per  cent  in  freight  locomotive  miles. 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  see.    That  is  on  the  revenue  train  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:     The  freight  locomotive  miles  is  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  I-<auck  :     Yes.    It  increased  7.23  per  cent. 

The  productive  efficiency,  as  measured  by  $1,000  compensa- 
tion, was  15  per  cent  more  for  freight  engineers  in  1913  than  in 
1909,  and  15  per  cent  more  for  freight  firemen,  while — I  have 
not  the  information  available  as  to  the  locomotive  mile  fuel 
consumption. 
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The  next  railway  is  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Athintio^ 
found  on  page  43.  ^' 

In  the  case  of  this  railroad,  we  find  an  increase  in  its  tractive 
power  of  locomotives  in  service  of  63  per  cent ;  an  increase  in 
the  box  car  capacity  of  8  per  cent,  and  of  coal  cars  a  decrease  of 
2  per  cent.  There  was  an  increase  also  during  the  period  in  the 
revenue  freight  train  load  of  28  per  cent,  and  of  the  revenue 
freight  locomotive  load  of  19  per  cent,  and  this  transportation 
company  was  therefore  enabled  to  handle  an  increased  volume 
of  freight  traffic  amounting  to  51  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of 
only  17  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles,  and  27  per  cent  in  freight 
revenue  locomotive  miJes. 

Mr,  Stone :     Freight  locomotive  miles,  27  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Freight  locomotive  miles,  yes;  they  are  rev- 
enue miles.  The  resulting  gains  in  productive  efficiency,  in  the 
case  of  freight  engineers,  however,  was,  as  shown  by  the  $1,000 
outlay,  only  .32  of  one  per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen  was  1.13 
per  cent.  The  added  amount  of  fuel  that  was  necessary  to  be 
handled  for  each  locomotive  mile  operated  to  23  per  cent. 

The  next  company  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  the 
Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  which  is  found  on  page  49.  In  the 
case  of  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  there  was  a  gain  in  its 
tractive  power  in  1913  as  compared  with  1909,  of  3.43  per  cent, 
while  the  average  capacity  of  its  box  cars  scarcely  increased  at 
all,  less  than  one  per  cent,  while  the  coal  cars  show  no  change. 
There  was  a  gain,  however,  in  the  average  revenue  freight  train 
load  of  14.92  per  cent,  and  in  the  revenue  locomotive  load  of  17.14 
per  cent.  This  increase  in  the  train  locomotive  loads,  together 
with  improvements  to  the  pliysical  property,  enabled  this  trans- 
portation company  to  handle  an  increased  volume  of  freight 
traffic,  amounting  to  14  per  cent,  with  a  decrease  in  revenue 
freight  train  miles  of  1.97  per  cent,  and  of  revenue  freight  loco- 
motive miles  of  2.23  per  cent.  The  resulting  gain  in  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  freight  engineers  was  21.87  per  cent  and  of 
freight  firemen  16.98  per  cent.  The  fuel  handled  for  each  loco- 
motive mile  operated  was  13.13  per  cent  more  in  1913  than  in 
1909. 

The  next  transportation  company  is  found  on  page  52,  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  In  the  case  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  we  find  an  increase  in  the  tractive  power  of  its  locomo- 
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lives  in  service  of  39  })er  cent  durino;  this  jjeriod  and  an  increase 
of  2  per  cent  in  the  averaj?e  capacity  of  its  box  cars  and  of  10 
per  cent  in  its  coal  cars.  These  improvements,  togetlier  with 
other  pliysical  factors,  made  possible  an  increase  in  the  average 
freight  train  load  of  47  per  cent  and  of  the  freight  locomotive 
ioad  of  43  per  cent.  It  was  therefore  possible  for  this  railroad 
to  handle  an  increased  volume  of  freight  traffic  amounting  to  14 
per  cent  with  an  actual  decrease  of  22  ])er  cent  in  revenue  freight 
train  miles  and  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in  freight  locomotive 
Iniles,  The  resulting  gains  in  the  })roductive  efficiency  of  freight 
engineers  was  16  per  cent  and  of  freight  firemen  17  ])er  cent. 
The  added  amount  of  fuel  handled  for  each  locomotive  mile 
shows  an  increase  of  16  per  cent. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern,  1  think,  makes  a  more  significant 
showing  than  any  road  that  we  have  considered  in  this  period, 
up  to  this  time,  in  the  way  that  it  has  decreased  its  revenue  train 
mileage  and  its  revenue  locomotive  mileage.  Of  course,  the 
showing  is  no  better  than  other  roads.  It  might  have  had  an 
excess  of  mileage  before,  and  it  might  not  be  indicative  of  as 
great  productive  efficiency,  but  it  is  very  significant  in  showing 
a  decrease  with  an  added  volume  of  traffic. 

The  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  seems  to  have  started  at  a 
very  low  ebb  and  not  have  reached  very  high  attainments  in  the 
way  of  efficiency  at  the  present  time,  so  I  think  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  pass  that  over. 

Mr.  Park :     Thev  are  not  in  the  movement,  are  thev? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Park:     T  thought  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  Lauck:  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  I  think. 
It  seems  more  remarkable  than  it  really  is. 

The  Chairman  :     Is  it  material  to  the  issue  now  being  tried? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  I  have  a  diagram  for  the  Mis- 
souri &  North  Arkansas,  showing  the  same  as  for  the  other  rail- 
roads. We  were  commenting  on  its  remarJ^able  gain,  which 
seems  to  be  indicated,  but  it  is  more  seeming  than  real. 

In  the  case  of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  there  was 

an  increase  of  52  per  cent  in  the  tractive  power  of  locomotives 

'in  1913,  as  compared  with  1909,  and  an  increase  in  its  box  car 

capacity  of  9  per  cent.     No  change  in  its  coal  car  capacity. 

There   was   a    seemingly   remarkable   increase   in   its   revenue 
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freight  train  load  of  101  per  cent,  but  upon  referring  to  the 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue  freight  train  load  in  1909 
was  only  74  tons,  and  in  1913  1 49  tons,  so  while  there  is  a  seem- 
ingly remarkable  increase,  it  does  not  really  amount  to  anything 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Park :  They  are  pulling  10  cars  now  where  they  used 
to  pull  5? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes ;  something  like  that.  Twentj^-three  lo- 
comotives now  where  they  had  16  before.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  enabled  to  increase  this  freight  train  load  to  this  extent, 
and  the  locomotive  load  46  per  cent,  and  to  handle,  therefore, 
a  gain  in  freight  traffic  of  295  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  169 
per  cent  in  revenue  freight  train  miles,  and  the  same  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  revenue  locomotive  miles.  The  resulting  gain  in 
the  productive  efficiency  of  freight  engineers  was  48  per  cent 
and  of  freight  firemen  60  per  cent.  The  fuel  consumed  per  loco- 
motive mile  increased,  however,  only  11  per  cent. 

The  next  transportation  company  is  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
on  page  61.  In  the  case  of  this  railway  company,  we  find  an 
increase  in  the  combined  tractive  power  of  all  locomotives  in 
service  of  21  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  its  average  box  car 
capacity  of  6  per  cent  and  of  coal  car  capacity  2  per  cent. 
Through  these  improvements,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  physi- 
cal improvements,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  revenue  freight 
train  load  36  per  cent  and  the  revenue  freight  locomotive  load 
35  per  cent.  As  a  net  result,  therefore,  the  Missouri  Pacific 
was  enabled  to  liandle  an  increased  volume  of  freight  traffic 
amounting  to  39  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  only  3  per  cent  in 
revenue  freight  train  miles,  and  an  increase  of  only  2  per  cent 
in  freight  locomotive  miles.  The  resulting  gains  in  productive 
efficiency,  measured  in  ton  miles  per  $1,000  outlay,  of  freight 
engineers,  was,  for  this  period,  25  per  cent,  and  for  freight  fire- 
men 24  per  cent.  The  fuel  consumed  by  this  railway  company 
in  1913,  per  locomotive  mile,  was  8  per  cent  more  than  in  1909. 

The  next  transportation  for  which  there  is  a  diagram  ap- 
pears on  page  67,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
Railway.  In  the  case  of  this  transportation  company,  we  have 
a  gain  in  the  tractive  power  of  its  locomotives  in  service  of  3.64 
per  cent,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  capacity  of  its  box  cars, 
amounting  only  to  .55  of  one  per  cent,  but  an  increase  in  the 
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capacity  of  its  coal  cars  amount iiii>'  to  12.53  per  cent.  Through 
these  improvements  and  ]>hysical  additions  or  improvements  to 
the  property,  it  was  possible  to  increase  the  average  freight 
train  load  27.06  per  cent  and  the  average  freight  locomotive 
load  34.99  j^er  cent ;  and  as  the  net  result,  tlie  Iron  Mountain  was 
enabled  to  handle  an  increased  volume  of  freight  traffic  amount- 
ing to  43.96  per  cent  during  this  period,  with  an  increase  of 
only  6.91  ])er  cent  in  freight  train  miles  and  6.86  per  cent  in 
freight  locomotive  miles.  The  resulting  gains  in  output,  in  terms 
of  ton  miles  were,  for  freight  engineers  9.13  per  cent  and  for 
freight  firemen  8.02  per  cent,  while  the  added  amount  of  fuel 
handled  or  consumed  per  locomotive  mile  increased  8.37  per 
oorti 

The  next  company  is  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad, 
on  page  70.  We  find  that  the  Frisco  increased  the  tractive  power 
of  its  locomotives  in  service  20.80  per  cent  during  this  period, 
and  slightly  increased  its  box  and  coal  car  capacity  1.03  and  3.92 
per  cent,  respe.ctively.  It  was,  therefore,  possible  for  it  to  in- 
crease its  average  revenue  freight  train  load  26.87  per  cent  and 
its  revenue  freight  locomotive  load  the  same  proportion,  26.20, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  all  these  factors,  the  Frisco  was  enabled 
to  handle  or  transport  an  increase  of  23.94  per  cent  in  its  freight 
traffic  with  an  actual  decrease  of  2.23  per  cent  in  revenue  freight 
train  miles  and  a  decrease  of  2.07  per  cent  in  its  freight  revenue 
locomotive  miles.  The  resulting  gains  in  the  productive  effi- 
ciency of  the  engine  crews  were,  in  the  case  of  the  freight  en- 
gineers, 8.09  per  cent,  and  of  the  freight  firemen,  10.50  per  cent. 

The  next  railway  is  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  found  on 
page  73.  In  the  case  of  this  company  we  find  an  increase  of 
26.40  per  cent  in  the  tractive  power  of  locomotives  in  service, 
and  a  slight  gain  of  one  per  cent  in  the  case  of  both  box  cars 
and  coal  cars.  Its  operating  development  was  also  marked  by 
an  increase  in  the  average  freight  train  load  of  17.29  per  cent, 
and  of  its  average  freight  locomotive  load  of  the  same  percent- 
age.^* It  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  transport  an  increase  of  24.24 
per  cent  in  its  freight  traffic  with  an  increase  of  only  5.66  per 
cent  in  revenue  freight  train  miles  and  of  the  same  per  cent  in 
revenue  freight  locomotive  miles.  In  the  case  of  freight  en- 
gineers, there  was  a  gain  in  productive  efficiency,  measured  in 
ton  miles,  of  6.22  per  cent,  and  of  freight  firemen  of  3.35  per  cent. 

Ml. 
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The  next  railroad  is  the  San  Antonio  &  iVransas  Pass  Rail- 
way. This  company  shows  a  gain  in  the  tractive  power  in  its 
locomotives  in  service  during  these  latter  years  of  51.42  per  cent 
and  an  unusual  increase  in  box  car  capacity  of  11.88  per  cent, 
and  of  coal  car  capacity  of  16.56  per  cent.  These  factors,  to- 
gether with  other  improvements,  made  it  possible  for  the  railroad 
to  increase  its  revenue  freight  train  load  16.e35  per  cent  and  its 
revenue  locomotive  load  59.32  per  cent,  the  net  result  being  that 
it  was  enabled  to  handle  or  transport  78.58  per  cent  more  freight 
traffic  with  an  increase  of  only  12.71  per  cent  in  revenue  freight 
train  miles,  and  of  12.08  per  cent  in  freight  locomotive  miles. 
The  gains  in  the  productive  efficiency  of  its  freight  engineers 
amounted  to  42,83  per  cent  and  of  its  freight  firemen  to  44.16 
per  cent. 

The  next  company  is  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  Railroad,  on  page  79.  This  company  made  an  increase  of 
3.80  per  cent  in  the  tractive  power  of  its  locomotives  in  service 
and  an  increase  of  2.59  per  cent  in  the  average  capacity  of  its 
box  cars,  and  only  a  slight  gain  in  its  coal  car  capacity.  It, 
however,  increased  or  developed  a  train  load  38.70  per  cent 
heavier  in  1913  than  in  1909,  and  a  freight  locomotive  load  29.29 
per  cent  heavier.  It  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  transport  71.61 
per  cent  more  freight  traffic  with  an  increase  of  only  29.97  per 
cent  in  revenue  freight  train  miles  and  of  32.62  per  cent  in  reve- 
nue freight  locomotive  miles.  The  resulting  gains  in  productive 
efficiency,  measured  by  the  standard  here  used,  was,  in  the  case 
of  freight  engineers,  13.29  per  cent  and  in  the  case  of  freight 
firemen  an  increase  of  13.17  per  cent.  The  added  fuel  consump- 
tion per  locomotive  mile  was  21.92  per  cent. 

Is  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  Company  of  Texas  in? 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Santa  Fe.  It  is 
listed  as  a  separate  road,  though. 

Mr.  Lauck:  In  the  case  of  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway 
of  Texas,  which  is  the  Panhandle  Santa  Fe  now,  is  it  not,  the 
new  name?  It  is  shown  on  page  82.  It  has  no  equipment  of  its 
own,  and  therefore  made  no  report  as  to  locomotives  in  service 
and  liox  ear  capacity.  The  increase  in  the  revenue  freight  train 
load  on  this  railroad,  however,  during  the  period  under  consid- 
eration, was  134.05  per  cent,  and  of  the  freight  locomotive  load, 
144.24  per  cent.    It  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  handle  an  increase 
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in  freight  traffic  of  123.58  per  cent  with  an  increase  of  less  than 
one  per  cent  in  revenue  freight  train  miles  and  an  actual  decrease 
of  8.25  per  cent  in  revenue  locomotive  miles.  The  resulting  gain, 
in  terms  of  $1,000  outlay  to  freight  engineers  was  170.85  per  cent, 
and  to  freight  firemen,  160.33  per  cent.  That  is  another  case  of 
the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all? 

Mr.  Lauck :     The  Spokane  &  International. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  not  in. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Are  you  going  to  put  in  1913  and  1914? 

Mr.  Stone :  They  are  not  here  yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
prepared  the  next  exhibit,  number  24,  for  this  same  class  of  work, 
for  1913  and  1914.  As  I  explained  j^esterday,  it  is  not  complete, 
it  is  only  for  a  part  of  the  roads,  because  all  the  roads  have  not 
yet  made  their  1914  reports.  For  some  cause  or  other,  the  boy 
has  not  got  them  here,  and  I  am  wondering  if  Mr.  Sheean  would 
care  to  ask  questions  on  these  three,  or  would  care  to  wait  until 
we  get  the  fourth  one.  If  not,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  suspend 
until  this  afternoon. 

The  Chaimian :  I  think  the  witness  is  very  much  fatigued, 
and  perhaps  we  might  as  well  take  a  recess  until  2 :30. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :20  o'clock  P.  M.  a  recess  was  taken  until 
2:30  o'clock  P.  M.) 

After  Recess. 

W.  JETT  LAUCK  was  recalled  for  further  examination, 
and  having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Stone:  We  desire  to  introduce  as  our  next  Exhibit 
Number  24,  showing:  ''Increased  Work  and  Productive  Effi- 
ciency of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  for  1913-1914." 
As  I  explained  before  we  went  to  lunch,  this  is  not  complete 
because  all  the  railroads  have  not  made  their  annual  reports,  as 
yet.  We  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  any  graphic  charts  be- 
cause it  has  been  worked  u])  Inirriedly  in  the  last  few  weeks, — 
few  days  really. 

(The  document,  so  offered  and  identified,  was  received  in 
evidence  and  thereu]ion  marked  "Emi)loyes'  Elxhibit  No.  24, 
January  6, 1915.") 

Mr.  Stone:     This  exhibit,  Mr.  Lauck,  was  prepared  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  others,  from  the  reports  of  the  railroads  f 
Mr.  Lauck:     Same  manner  and  same  method,  and  I  think 
all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  refer  to  one  or  two  roads  and, 
submit  the  exhibit,  unless  there  are  further  questions,  in  order 
to  save  time.  ,- 

Mr.  Stone :     That  will  be  all  right.  , 

Mr.  Lauck:  Without  any  further  explanation,  therefore, 
if  you  will  kindly  refer  to  page  2,  you  will  find,  in  section  2,  the 
showing  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914.  Upon  referring  to  this  table 
you  will  see  that  during  this  year,  which  was  marked  by  indus- 
trial depression  and  less  traffic  movement,  that  there  was  a  slight 
increase  of  approximately  one  per  cent  or  .98  per  cent  in  tractive 
power,  that  the  car  capacity  of  the  Atchison,  in  terms  of  box 
cars,  increased  1.87  per  cent,  and  coal  cars  4.77  per  cent.  It 
was  therefore  possible  for  the  Atchison  to  increase  its  ton  mile 
per  freight  train  mile,  the  average  revenue  freight  train  load, 
7  tons,  or  2  per  cent,  and  its  locomotive  load  22  tons  or  6.30 
per  cent.  Owing  to  this  fact,  although  the  traffic  fell  off,  upon, 
the  Atchison,  5.97  per  cent,  the  decrease  in  revenue  freight  train 
miles  was  correspondingly  greater,  10.69  per  cent,  and  freight 
locomotive  miles  11.54  per  cent,  resulting  in  a  gain  in  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  freight  engineers  of  6,42  j^er  cent  and  of 
freight  firemen  of  5.76  per  cent.  The  conclusion  is  that  although 
there  was  less  traffic  moved,  it  was,  in  this  period  of  depression, 
moved  more  economically  than  in  previous  years,  and  that  the 
train  load  or  locomotive  load  was  increased,  and  that  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  the  men  was  further  increased  beyond  the 
fiscal  year  1913,  covered  by  the  previous  exhibit. 

The  showing  for  the  Atchison  is  the  same  as  shown  for  the 
other  39  roads  which  are  submitted  in  the  exhibit.  The  method 
is  the  same  and  the  results  can  readily  be  seen  from  glancing 
at  the  table. 

Mr.  Stone :  There  was,  in  a  few  of  the  roads,  a  slight  de- 
crease in  productive  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think,  in  the  case  of  some  roads,  there  is  a?, 
decrease. 

Mr.  Byram:  How  do  you  account  for  that,  Mr.  Lauck, 
where  there  is  a  decrease  in  productive  efficiency  on  roads  thaj. 
have  hitherto  shown  an  increase! 
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.     Mr.  Laiick:     1  tliink  that  is  due  to  lack  of  traffic. 
V     Mr.  Byraiii:     Then  the  voluiiie  of  traffic  has  something  to 
do  with  the  productive  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so,  undoul)tedly.  That  is,  if 
you  had  superb  equipment  and  did  not  have  the  traffic,  you 
would  operate  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Byram :  Would  tliat  work  the  other  way  in  case  there 
was  plenty  of  traffic?  Would  the  productive  efficiency  be  af- 
fect«^d  similarly? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes;  there  would  be  a  gain.  I  think  it  would 
be  true  that — i)ossibly  is  true  now — that  there  could  be  heavier 
train  loads  if  more  traffic  were  offered,  or  if  car  loading  could 
be  better  developed. 

Mr.  Byram  :  Or  if  the  loading  could  be  balanced  so  that  we 
■icould  alwavs  have  a  full  load  both  wavs. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  If  no  further  questions,  I  won't  take  up 
the  time  going  into  this  further. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  concludes  all  of  our  exhibits,  those  four 
covering  these  different  roads,  increased  working  and  productive 
jf'fficiency  of  engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Tzanck :     We  had  one  on  the  train  length. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  the  number  of  cars,  you  mean  ? 
No.  25? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes.     Is  that  the  next  one  ? 

Mr.  Stone :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Before  you  pass  that,  Mr.  Lauck,  I  woidd 
Just  like  to  ask  on  that,  page  6,  Southern  Pacific.  You  reach 
tlie  conclusion  there  that  freight  engineers  have  decreased  in 
])roductivity  67/100  of  one  per  cent ;  that  firemen  have  increased 
in  productive  efficiency  by  14.9L  Will  you  just  explain,  please, 
iiow  that  result  is  brought  about  on  your  formula? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  am  afrai<l  I  cannot  explain  that,  Mr.  Sheean. 
The  only  explanation  I  could  offer  would  be  that  the  number  of 
firemen  was  decreased,  or  more  work  was  required  of  a  certain 
group  of  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  the  number  of  firemen  is  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  this  table,  is  it,  as  affecting  compensation? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  mean  this,  that  a  fireman  might  be  required 
to- do  more  work  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  assuming  that  they  worked  under  just 
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the  same  schedule,  no  change  in  the  sche<hile  of  either  engineers 
or  firemen  in  the  two  years  shown  here.  How  can  this  result 
come  about,  decrease  of  one  man  on  the  engine  and  an  increase 
in  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  otlier  man  working  alongside 
him? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  if  both  worked  on  the  same  engine  as 
hitherto,  you  would  not  have  the  variation  there,  if  the  same 
conditions  of  moving  traffic  obtained,  as  regards  the  fireman. 
There  must  have  been  some  change  in  the  comparison  of  firemen 
outlay  with  traffic,  otherwise  the  change  could  not  have  occurred. 
What  the  change  was  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Sheeaii:  Well,  it  might  of  course  be  brought  about 
by  your  distribution  of  payroll,  might  it  not! 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  cannot  see  how  it  would. 

Mr,  Sheean :  Well,  if  there  was  a  greater  differential  be- 
tween the  engineers  and  firemen,  and  assuming  that  you  did 
not  by  this  formula  get  just  the  right  distribution,  it  might  af- 
fect one  class,  in  the  application  of  your  formula,  differently 
than  it  would  affect  the  other. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know  whether  I  exactly  get  the  ques- 
tion or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  case  of  that  kind  would  indi- 
cate that  in  the  distribution  there  was  a  relatively  liigher  labor 
cost  for  engineers  on  that  road,  as  compared  with  firemen.  I 
don't  think  the  distribution  would  affect  it,  but  there  would  be 
the  amount  of  money  which  was  paid  to  engineers,  as  compared 
with  firemen.  The  same  way,  if  it  showed  a  variation  from  fire- 
men to  engineers.  If  the  revenue  train  mileage  ratio  remained 
the  same,  it  would  affect  both  classes  proportionately,  and  the 
conclusion  would  be  that  either  the  fir(^men  were  doing  a  greater 
amount  of  work  for  the  same  outlav,  or  the  engineers  were  not 
doing  Ihe  same  amount  of  work  for  the  same  outlay. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  1  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
had  an  exphmation  of  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  A\'ell,  don't  you  find  the  same  thing,  Mr. 
Ijauck,  all  the  way  through,  in  all  of  your  other  derivative 
tables  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes ;  sometimes  it  varies  from  one  to  the' 
other. 

Mr.  Stone:  Take,  for  example,  in  your  Exhibit  23,  these 
different  roads,  you  will  find  a  difference  of  12  or  15  per  cent 
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between  engineers  and  firemen,  and  tliere  is  only  a  difference, 
all  the  time,  of  12  or  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  would  like  to  say,  by  way  of  explanation 
again,  that  this  is  a  rough  attempt,  under  the  conditions  under 
which  I  had  to  work,  to  attempt  to  reduce  productive  efficiency 
to  terms  of  firemen  or  engineers,  or  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  I  don't  think  that  it  shows  any  more  than  a  tendency.  I 
think  the  main  things  are  the  train  load  and  the  decreased  mile- 
age, and  the  ton  miles  per  $1,000  compensation  exhibit  a  gen- 
eral tendency  which  may  be  worked  out  accurately,  and  vary  a 
great  deal  from  the  actual  per  cent  shown.  It  may  be  greater 
or  it  may  be  less. 

Mr.  Stone:  Going  in  really  as  a  part  of  these  three,  we 
will  submit  Exhibit  25,  *'The  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Loaded 
and  Empty  Cars  in  Freight  Trains  in  1909  and  1913." 

(The  document,  so  offered  and  identified,  was  received  in 
evidence  and  thereupon  marked  ''Employes'  Exhibit,  No.  25, 
Januaiy  6,  1915.") 

Mr.  Lauck:  In  the  preceding  exhibit  w^e  have  shown  the 
increase,  since  1909,  in  the  average  capacity  of  freight  cars,  both 
box  and  coal.  This  exhibit  carries  that  one  step  further  and 
shows  the  increase  in  the  train  lenglh,  both  in  terms  of  empty 
cars  and  loaded  cars,  or  total  freight  cars  and  loaded  cars. 

You  will  recall,  in  Exhibit  23,  I  believe  it  was,  we  showed 
the  increased  capacity  of  box  and  coal  cars  for  the  period  1909 
to  1913.  This  exhibit  shows  for  the  period  1909  to  1913  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  per  cent  of  total  cars  in  a  train  and  of 
loaded  cars  per  freight  train. 

Referring,  on  page  2,  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
we  find  the  total  freight  cars  per  train  were  3.09  per  cent  more, 
or  there  were  3.09  per  cent  more  cars  in  a  freight  train  on  the 
Atchison  in  1913  than  in  1909,  or  an  increase  of  10.77  per  cent 
in  the  length  of  the  train.  Confining  the  comparison  to  loaded 
freight  cars  per  train,  we  find  that  during  this  same  period  2.02 
more  loaded  cars  were  in  a  train,  an  increase  of  9.85  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stone :  These  figures  are  not  yours ;  they  are  simply 
the  figures  of  the  railroads  themselves? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     The  percentage  is  derived  by  you,  of  course? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Stone:  But  the  figures  quoted  for  1909  and  1913  are 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  railroads? 

Mr,  Lauck:  Yes,  sir;  they  are  reported  as,  technically 
speaking,  freight  car  miles  per  freight  train  mile  and  loaded 
freight  car  miles  per  loaded  freight  train  mile. 

The  method  followed  in  each  succeeding  road  is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  and  this  exhibit  is  put  in  as 
further  corroborative  of  the  increase  in  the  train  load,  the  loco- 
motive load,  and  if  there  are  no  questions,  I  will  submit  it  witli- 
out  further  comment. 

Mr.  Byram:  Is  there  a  summary  somewhere  to  show  the 
total? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  sir;  I  did  not  have  time  to  make  a  sum- 
mary. I  concluded  all  the  roads  for  w^hich  I  could  get  informa- 
tion, and  at  that  time  I  found  I  could  not  go  any  further  on 
account  of  the  limitations  of  time. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  concludes  the  reports'? 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  concludes  the  direct  or  constructive  argu- 
ment as  to  an  increased  productive  efficiency,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  any  gains  arising  from  that  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
or  any  reference  to  remuneration  of  capital.  We  have  exhibits 
to  follow,  showing  the  revenue  gains  arising  from  increased  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  and  I  have  also  made  an  attempt  to  show  that, 
after  all  increased  operating  costs  have  been  paid,  a  sufficient 
amount  is  available  to  remunerate  the  additional  capital  invest- 
ment and  still  leave  an  amount  sufficient  to  reasonablv  grant 
comjjensation  to  labor.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Sheean  would 
like  that  to  go  in  or  not,  before  he  cross-examines. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  say  based  upon  this,  and  in  connection 
with  this,  you  have  extended  some  other  tables? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  have  quite  a  number  of  other  exhibits.  The 
next  point  I  would  take  up  would  be  revenue  gains  arising  from 
increased  productive  efficien,cy. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  revenue  gains  arising  from  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  to  which  you  have  adverted  here? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  it  is  entirely  agreeable  to  you,  I  think  I 
would  rather  have  the  whole  picture. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  it  would  be  fairer  to  you  to  have  the 
whole  thing. 
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Mr.  Stone:  We  will  take  up  the  other  side,  of  course,  from 
the  oi)erating-  efficiency  standpoint. 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  had  forgotten  something,  yes,  sir.  I  am 
glad  you  called  my  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  would  say  that  our  next  two  exhibits  will 
bear  upon  the  same  subject  and  are  taken  from  the  other  angle 
of  the  question,  from  the  operating  side  of  the  railroads,  show- 
ing what  they  have  done  and  what  they  expect  to  do  in  the  next 
few  years. 

(The  documents  so  offered  and  identified  were  re.ceived  in 
evidence  and  thereupon  marked  "Employes'  Exhibit  No.  26" 
and  "Employes'  Exhibit  No.  27,  January  6,  1914,"  respectively.) 

Mr.  Lauck:  Exhibit  No.  26  is  entitled  "(lains  in  Operating 
Efficiency"  and  consists  in  quotations  from  the  annual  reports 
of  railway  presidents  to  the  stockholders.  My  object  in  sub- 
mitting this  is  to  attempt  to  put  an  official  sanction  from  the 
railroad  presidents  on  the  theory  of  productive  efficiency  as  so 
far  advanced,  by  quotations  from  their  annual  reports. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  do  not  show  rpiotations  fi-om  all  the  rail- 
roads, do  you? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  sir,  just  from  a  few.  These  quotations 
consist  of  reports  from  the  y^residents,  in  making  their  written 
reports  to  the  stockholders  relative  to  the  operating  efficiency 
of  the  roads,  making  mention  of  the  gains  in  loaded  car  miles 
and  loads  per  car  and  gains  in  revenue  freight  train  loads,  and 
the  gains  in  moving  a  larger  amount  of  traffic  with  a  smaller 
number  of  freight  train  miles,  which  of  course  is  tlie  object  of 
economical  railroad  management  from  an  operating  standpoint. 
All  the  quotations  are  typical  of  the  one  appearing  on  page  1, 
from  the  Atchison,  where  the  president  of  the  Atchison,  in  1909, 
states  that  "The  average  tons  of  freight  carried  per  freight 
train-mile  increased  from  854.97  to  366.06,  or  3.12  ])er  cent." 
Meaning  by  that,  during  the  year  1909.  I  hardly  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  read  these. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  you  had  better  read  a  typical  one.  If 
the  others  are  alike,  there  is  no  use  burdening  the  record  with 
all  of  it. 

Mr.  Lau,ck:  I  was  trying  to  hunt  a  real  good  one  to  read, 
but  I  will  just  read  one  at  random.  Take  the  report  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  for  1913,  page  2,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pasre. 
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At  page  13  of  the  annual  report  of  the  president,  the  statement 
is  made: 

<  <  *  *  *  as  compared  with  four  years  ago,  the  train  mile- 
age has  decreased  22.05  per  cent  while  at  the  same  time  there 
were  increases  in  tons  per  train  mile  of  58.72  per  cent,  in  freight 
revenue  31.76  per  cent  and  in  revenue  per  train  mile  68.72  per 
cent.  *  *  *  The  amount  saved  by  the  reduced  freight  train 
mileage  in  1913  from  that  of  1909  is,  in  round  figures,  $673,000." 

I  will  read  from  page  4,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  The 
annual  report  for  1903,  page  34,  the  president  says: 

"The  revenue  train  load  has  been  brought  up  to  302.5  tons 
from  280.7  tons  last  year,  while  the  total  train  load  (Revenue 
and  Company  freight)  increased  from  309.6  tons  the  previous 
year  to  330.8  for  the  year  1903,  an  increase  of  21.2  tons  per 
train." 

You  will  notice  there,  too,  apropos  of  the  discussion  we  were 
having  this  morning  about  the  company  freight,  that  the  state- 
ment is  made  there  which  is  not  made  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  including  company  freight,  the  freight  train 
load  was  40  tons  higher  than  the  report  of  the  train  load  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  is  the  revenue  train 
load. 

"The  loaded  cars  per  train  increased  from  18.31  in  1902 
to  18.57  in  1903.  The  tons  per  car  Revenue  and  Company  freight 
show  an  increase  from  16.9  tons  per  car  in  1902  to  17.8  tons  per 
car  in  1903. 

"It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  steady  increase  in  train 
load  and  car  load  since  the  year  1898,  as  shown  below." 

Then  follows  the  table  showing  for  the  year  1898,  which  I 
did  not  transcribe. 

Those  quotations  are  typical,  and  I  submit  them  as  corrobo- 
ration from  the  railroad  presidents  of  the  steady  gain  in  the 
productive  efficiency,  as  exemplified  by  increased  train  loading, 
increased  car  loading,  moving  a  larger  volume  of  traffic  with 
fewer  train  miles. 

Mr.   Stone:     Do  you   find   in  all  these  presidents'   annual 
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reports  to  stockliolders,  that  tliey  also  include  company  freight 
in  showing  their  results? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  No,  sir ;  some  railroad  presidents  make  refer- 
ence to  it  and  some  do  not. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  see  on  the  next  page  that  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific does. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  mentioned  that  here  because  it  was  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  what  we  discussed  here  this  morning. 
"What  page  is  that! 

Mr.  Stone:  Page  5.  They  talk  about  including  company 
freight — they  give  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Some  of  them  do  and  some  of  them  do  not. 
What  year  is  that? 

Mr.  Stone:     1913. 

Mr.  Lauck :  There  you  see  the  freight  train  load,  including 
company  freight,  was  116  tons  greater  than  the  revenue  freight 
train  load,  to  which  we  are  confined  in  our  presentation  of  pro- 
ductive efficiency.  The  revenue  freight  train  load  in  the  year 
1913,  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  was  only  541.62  tons,  wliile  the 
total  train  load,  including  company  freight,  was  637.11  tons. 
This  latter  fig-ure  does  not  appear,  or  is  not  required  of  the 
railroads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  of  course 
we  had  to  use  the  smaller  figure  in  working  out  the  productive 
eflSciency. 

Mr,  Burgess :  Eeferring  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  first 
item  there  which  shows  the  enormous  reduction  in  operating 
expenses,  in  round  numbers,  $3,000,000,  was  chargeable  to  labor. 
Can  you  explain  that  to  us? 

Mr.  Lauck :     On  page  5  ? 

Mr.  Burgess  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Operating  expenses  were  reduced  $6,000,000, 
of  which  $3,000,000  was  in  labor  and  $2,000,000  in  material. 

Mr.  Burgess :     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  of  course,  that  may  have  been  due  to 
increased  operating  efficiency.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  op- 
erating conditions  on  that  road  in  1911.  It  may  have  been  due 
to  decrease  in  traffic,  and  consequently  a  lack  of  necessity  for 
employing  the  same  amount  of  labor,  just  like  in  1914,  the  labor 
costs  have  fallen  oft'  in  the  aggregate.  That  was  due  to  de- 
creased handling  of  traffic;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
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steady  decline  in  labor  cost,  of  course,  per  unit  of  output,  due 
to  the  heavier  train  load  and  heavier  locomotive  load.  I  am 
unable  to  sav. 

Mr.  Byram :     There  isn't  any  comparison  made  here. 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  Merely  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  total  expense  was  for  labor. 

Mr.  Lauck  :  The  statement  is  made  that  there  was  a  saving 
of  $3,000,000  for  labor,  which  may  have  been  due  to  reduced 
traffic.  It  would  hardly  seem  that  they  could  save  $3,000,000  in 
one  year  on  productive  efficiency. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  same  vear  the  revenue  train  load  in- 
creased! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  There  was  some  saving  made  in  that 
way,  as  there  is  in  all  years,  on  a  well  managed  road.  That  is 
by  increasing  the  train  load,  although  the  aggregate  amount  for 
labor  outlay  increases,  the  cost  per  unit  handled  decreases.  That 
is  the  object,  of  course. 

Mr.  Burgess :  As  I  recall,  there  was  no  panic  in  the  year 
1911,  yet  this  president's  report  shows  that  the  operating  ex- 
penses were  reduced  from  $6,000,000,  and  $3,000,000  of  that  sum 
was  a  saving  on  labor. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  If  there  was  no  material  reduction  in 
the  traffic,  it  w^ould  certainly  indicate  that,  but  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  618,000,000  tons  in  revenue  freight.  I  don't  mean  to 
take  issue  with  your  point,  but  to  get  all  the  facts  out. 

Mr.  Burgess :     That  is  what  we  want,  the  facts. 

The  4,000,000,000  tons  of  revenue  freight  were  moved  one 
mile,  a  decrease  of  618,000,000,  or  about  20  per  cent  the  traffic 
falls  off. 

Mr.  Stone :     11  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lauck:     11  per  cent? 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Lauck:  11.41  per  cent  from  the  preceding  year.  So 
it  is  lower,  evidently  due  to  increased  traffic,  and  some  gains 
which  the  Northern  Pacific  have  steadily  made,  of  course,  in  re- 
ducing labor  cost. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Reading  the  next  paragraph,  we  find  the 
revenue  train  load  increased  from  429.28  to  461.45  tons.    Would 
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not  that  be  inaterially  affected  by  the  saving  of  hibor  in  the  first 
paragraph? 

Mr.  Laiick:     Yes,  tliat  would  re(hice  the  outlay. 

Mr.  Byrani:  This  is  only  one  branch.  These  are  total 
operating  expenses,  iucluding  tiack  labor  and  everything? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Sure. 

Mr.  Byrajn :     So  that  this  reduction — 

Mr.  Lauck :  Oh,  not  to  that  extent,  no,  sir.  Of  course  if 
they  could  reduce  it  in  labor  that  nnicli  eacli  y<'ar  tliey  would 
soon  eliminate  operating  expenses.  But  lal)or  contributed  to 
that  result,  just  as  in  the  present  year  less  traffic  is  being  moved, 
and  there  is  less  cost  for  engineers  and  firemen,  still  there  is  a 
gain  in  the  effective  efficiency  of  labor  <lue  to  increase  in  the 
train  load  as  shown  in  Exhibit  25. 

Mr.  Stone:  1  un<U»rstand,  Mr.  Lauck,  these  are  simply 
quotations.  You  know  notliiug  in  regard  to  tlie  figures.  You 
have  not  checked  tliemuj).  You  take  this  for  granted  they  are 
correct  because  they  are  fi'om  the  president's  report? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  find  (piite  a  difference  in  the  statements 
to  the  ]^ress  and  the  statements  to  the  stockholders  in  some  of 
these  railroads,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  naturally  the  man  in  charge  of  the  rail- 
road points  with  ])ride  to  the  operating  results  achieved  during 
the  past  year  and  makes  as  good  a  showing  for  the  road  as  he 
l^ossiblj^  can,  in  his  administration. 

Mr.  Stone:     Anything  more  on  this  exhibit? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Not  unless  there  are  some  questions. 

The  Chairman:  These  reports  go  to  the  public,  don't 
they? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  they  are  freely  distributed  to  the  public. 
I  have  a  set  of  these  reports  which  T  procured  from  the  presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  iiave  been  more  fortunate  than  I  have 
been  then.    I  have  been  able  to  secure  only  a  few. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Well,  you  are  well  known.     [  am  not. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  I  don't  think  they  are  distributed  very 
freely. 

Mr.  Lauck:  T  would  like  to  have  the  annual  reports  for 
1914. 
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I  am  going  to  read  some  of  these.  I  am  not  going  to  read 
all  of  them.  I  just  want  to  further  corroborate  the  period  of 
depression,  the  effect  upon  the  locomotive  firemen  and  engine- 
men  in  the  way  of  increased  productive  efficiency.  These  are 
the  annual  reports  of  the  presidents  of  railroads  to  stockholders 
for  1914.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  prepare  an  exhibit  from 
them,  but  all  of  them  practically  corroborate  the  idea  they  put 
forward  there  so  far  as  increased  train  loading  and  car  loading 
and  increased  locomotive  load. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  especially  good  in  that  regard  and 
has  some  diagrams  which  I  think  are  much  better  than  the  ones 
we  presented.  Turning  to  this  diagram,  this  represents  the 
increase  in  the  average  train  load  from  the  year  1905 — the  white 
bars;  the  black  bars  represent  the  increase  in  the  locomotive 
load.  And,  then,  turning  to  this  side,  here  is  the  tons  of  revenue 
freight  carried  one  mile  from  1895  to  1914,  here  are  the  de- 
creases in  revenue  locomotive — miles  run  by  locomotives  in 
freight  service.  You  have  a  decrease  in  locomotive  miles  with 
an  increase  in  train  mileage  transported. 

I  have  already  referred  to  President  Mudge  's  annual  report 
in  the  Rock  Island  for  the  year  1914,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
remarkable  gains  made  in  operating  efficiency.  On  page  48  of 
that  report  there  is  a  table  showing,  for  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
the  average  weight  on  drivers,  tons  of  locomotives,  which  in- 
creased from  60.19  tons  in  1910  to  66.95  tons  in  1914.  The  aver- 
age tractive  power  of  a  locomotive  used  by  the  Rock  Island  in. 
1910,  according  to  the  report  of  the  president,  was  26,690 
pounds,  and  in  1914,  was  29,850  pounds. 

Mr.  Sheean :  By  the  way,  Mr.  Lauck,  in  that  connection,  I 
notice  that  Mr.  Mudge  ventures  a  suggestion  as  to  why,  not- 
withstanding this  increased  operating  efficiency,  the  results 
are  no  more  favorable. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  At  page  12.  Do  you  concur  in  his  view  there, 
as  to  whether  any  of  the  matters  enumerated  by  him  may  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  showing  that,  notwithstanding 
this  increased  economy  on  the  part  of  the  management,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  offset  adverse  conditions  referred  to  and 
enumerated  bv  him? 
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Mr.  Lauck :  J  tliiiik  partly,  yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  funda- 
jn(Mitally, 

Mr.  Slieean :  How  nianv  of  the  things  there  do  von  con- 
■cur  in  ? 

Mr.  Lanck :  \V<'11,  leduction  of  passenjy;:er,  freight  and  ex- 
press rates,  and  ina(kH|uate  mail  pay  for  added  service,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Board  would  care  for  any  expression  of 
opinion  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  just  wanted  to  get  this  matter  clear.  You 
«aid  vou  could  not  account  for  it  all.  Just  so  that  we  mav  get  it 
in  this  same  connection,  if  you  have  no  ohjection — 

Mr.  Lauck :     T  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Mudge  says  "The  conclusion  is  indis- 
putable that  the  primary  and  fundamental  causes  for  the  failure 
of  your  company  to  earn  its  dividends  are : 

(1 )  Reduction  of  passenger,  freight  and  express  rates,  and 
inadequate  mail  pay  for  added  service, 

(2)  Increased  rates  of  wages, — 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  do  not  concur  in  Number  2. 
Mr.  Sheean :     You  do  not  concur  in  that  ? 
Mr.  Lauck:     No. 

Mr.  vSheean :  (3)  Increased  expenses  due  to  legislative 
enactment,  such  as : 

(a)  Sixteen  Hour  Law  for  train,  engine  and  yard  men, 

(b)  Nine  Hour  Law  for  telegraphers, 

(c)  Full  crew  bills, 

(d)  Safety  appliance  acts, 

(e)  Electric  headlight  bills, 

(f )  Laws  requiring  extra  trains  run  in  case  of  thirty 
minute  delay  in  i-egular  trains, 

(g)  Boiler  inspection  law, 

(h)     Steel  postal  car  requirements, 

(i)     Semi-monthly  payroll  acts, 

(j)     Employes'  compensation  acts, 

(k)     Laws  and  commission  orders  requiring  absolutely 
unremunerative  daily  train  service, 

(1)     More  than  300  other  laws  passed  in  the  last  five 
years  in  the  fourteen  states  through  which  your  lines  operate, 
increasing  expenditures  with  no  offsetting  earnings. 
{4)     Increased  taxes  per  unit  of  value, 
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(5)     Increased  cost  of  capital  funds. 

Do  you  think  any  of  those  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  showing  on  the  Rock  Island  is  unsatisfactory,  notwithstand- 
ing the  economy  shown  both  in  train  loading  and  in  train  haul? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  all  of  those  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  operating  costs  of  the  Rock  Island,  and 
thus  to  reduce  the  gains  which  they  had  secured  by  productive 
eflSciency.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  Rock  Island  ^s  difficulties.  I  think  that  they  have  added 
to  the  cause,  but  I  think  the  productive  efficiency  would  have  far 
more  than  paid  these  added  costs  and  left  a  remarkable  gain,  if 
the  Rock  Island  had  been  properly  financially  managed. 

Mr.  Slieean  :  In  your  productive  efficiency  this  morning,  as 
I  understood  you,  there  was  no  consideration  of  the  cost  of 
financing,  at  all.  In  the  tables  we  have  thus  far  had,  you  are 
treating  of  these  roads  as  if  they  had  no  capital,  in  your  first 
figures,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck  :     Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Treating  them  on  the  comparison  you  have 
made,  as  if  there  was  no  dollar  invested? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  I  was  referring  back  to  that. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  I  could  not  discuss  the  question 
unless  we  took  up  the  finances  and  the  money  involved.  I  think 
that  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  answered  that  very  effectively  in 
the  issue  of  November  27,  1914. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette,  which  is  a  rather  leading  rail- 
way publication,  answered  this,  or  made  editorial  comment.  I 
was  much  interested  in  President  Mudge's  review,  from  a  pro- 
ductive efficiency  standpoint,  and  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  finances  of  the  Rock  Island,  and  of  course,  it  seemed  to  me^ 
from  a  finaucial  standpoint,  that  that  was  what  was  funda- 
mentally the  matter  with  the  Rock  Island.  But  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  comments  on  this  report  of  President  Mudge,  and 
not  to  take  up  the  time  in  reading  it,  it  says  that  the  Rock 
Island's  difficulties  have  been  (hie  to  the  fact — it  makes  com- 
parison of  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Burlington,  and  says  that 
the  Rock  Island  has  not  put  its  funds  back  into  the  })roperty 
as  it  should,  arising  from  this  productive  efficiency.  If  so,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  correct  point  of  view.     If  it  had. 
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and  it'  it  had  used  the  revenue  .i;aiiis  arising-  from  increased  pro- 
ductive efficiency  prop(M-ly,  instead  of  usin^-  them  to  pay  re- 
turns on  two  classes  of  liohlinij:  companies,  wliich  rej)resented 
no  tan,i>iWe  investment  in  tlie  proi)erty,  and  if  its  resources  had 
not  been  dissipated  by  enormous  fees  and  ])ayments  to  different 
officials  of  the  Rock  Island,  as  was  recently  brouju:lit  out  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  development,  I  think  the 
Kock  Island  would  be  in  even  better  shape  or  in  as  good  a  shape 
as  the  Burlins:ton. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  disagreed  with  the  second  statement  of  Mr.  Mudge, 
that  this  result  had  been  at  all  brought  about  by  increased  rates 
of  wages? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  notice  in  this  same  report  he  makes  the 
statement,  on  the  same  page:  "The  same  lates  of  wages  paid  in 
1902,  if  applied  to  the  traffic  hauled  in  1914,  would  liave  shown 
a  reduction  of  $4,273,222.88  in  operating  expenses."  Have  you 
checked  or  verified  whether  or  not  that  is  correct,  that  on  the 
traffic  of  1914,  if  the  rates  of  wages  for  1902  had  l)v'en  applied, 
there  is  a  difference  of  over  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  have  not  checked  that,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  correct,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  do  not  think  that  would  be  correct  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  if  Mr.  Mudge,  or  those  who  prepared  or 
compiled  this  report,  show  that  to  be  a  fact,  the  deduction  which 
you  have  made  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  wages  would  be  wrong, 
if  those  figures  are  correct  and  subject  to  verification? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  think  that  that  would  be  true,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  verified,  and  presented;  but  my  })oint 
there  would  be  that  on  tlie  Rock  Island,  as  well  as  all  other  roads, 
of  course,  the  outlay  for  labor  has  increased  for  locomotive  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  except  in  the  past  year,  because  of  the  year  of 
depression;  there  has  been  less  outlay  for  engineers  and  firemen 
during  the  past  year  because  of  the  industrial  depression,  and 
not  the  handling  of  traffic,  which  is  obvious,  of  course. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  he  speaks  only  of  the  rates,  if  the  same 
rates  were  applied  to  this  traffic  in  1914. 

Mr.  Lau,ck:     Yes,  exactly,    Now,  if  that  is  true,  I  think  it 

•noi> 
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would  be  a  very  strong  point  against  us;  but,  as  I  say,  I  cannot 
accept  it  until  I  have  verified  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  1902  they  were  using  a 
small  type  of  engine  and  pulling  a  very  small  train,  while  in  1914 
they  are  using  a  large  engine  and  pulling  3,500  to  4,000  tons  per 
train? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  and  that  is  just  the  point.  If  they  paid 
the  same  rate  of  wages,  you  will  find  the  point  we  are  making,  or 
will  make,  rather,  is  that  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  has 
decreased.  They  might  pay  the  same  rates,  if  they  did  the  same 
work,  but  it  would  not  require  the  same  number  of  men  to  put 
the  freight  over  the  Rock  Island  as  in  1902;  it  would  not  require 
as  many  freight  train  miles  or  locomotive  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:  Supposing  it  was  true  that,  applying  the  earn- 
ings of  1914  on  the  same  rate  as  paid  in  1902,  on  the  traffic,  they 
made  that  saving,  what  would  be  the  result  if  you  applied  the 
earnings  of  1914  to  the  capitalization  in  1902 1  It  would  show  a 
more  marked  difference  than  perhaps  anything  else,  would  it 
notf 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  should,  yes,  sir;  it  should  show  a  large  re- 
turn— you  mean,  not  a  theoretical  case,  but  the  actual  case? 

Mr.  Stone:     The  actual  case,  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  it  would  show  a  remarkable  gain. 
The  point,  though,  is,  that  Mr.  Sheean  brought  up,  and  which 
was  further  mentioned  by  you,  if  the  same  rates  of  wages  were 
paid,  you  would  get  a  much  larger  return  in  1914  than  you  would 
in  1902,  therefore,  you  Avould  be  more  than  amply  compensated 
hy  your  increased  revenue? 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  statement  is  applying  the  wage  schedule 
in  effect  in  1902  to  the  operations  of  1914. 

'  Mr.  Lauck:  Exactly.  Then  you  would  have  to  neglect  the 
advances  in  operation,  if  you  are  going  to  get  the  same  results, 
would  you  not? 

Mr,  Sheean :  Well,  do  I  understand,  tliat  you  understand 
that  changes  in  o])eration  are  provided  for  in  the  schedule,  so 
that  you  cannot  take  the  wage  schedule  of  1902  and  apply  it  to 
the  operations  today? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  1  understand  now,  a  man  gets  a  certain 
amount  for  running  a  mile  or  working  an  hour.  In  1902  he  got 
less.    Now,  he  operates  a  heavier  locomotive  and  pulls  more  ton 
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miles.  He,  therefore,  coiitrihutes  more  to  the  railroad  at  his 
increased  rate  than  he  did  before;  hence,  yon  might  increase 
the  ojierating  costs  or  outlay  for  engineers,  but  the  resultant 
gains  would  be  much  greater  than  they  would  under  the  old 
scliedule. 

The  Chairman :     Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Sheean? 

Mr.  Sheean:     No. 

The  Chairman :     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck:  .Just  to  bring  out  the  Rock  Island  one  step 
further,  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  says,  after  commenting  upon 
the  rei)ort,  on  i)age  97  of  the  issue  of  November  27,  1914: 
"There  is  something  here  besides  adverse  legislation  and  general 
conditions  to  explain  why  the  Burlington,  affected  by  the  same 
general  conditions  and  by  adverse  legislative  interference,  has 
been  able  to  offset  these  conditions  while  the  Rock  Island  has 
not.  The  holding  company  device,  per  se,  is  not  an  adequate 
explanation.  It  was,  rather,  the  way  in  which  this  device  was 
used.  The  great  and  fundamental  difference  is  that  the  Burling- 
ton, besides  spending  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  capital  securi- 
ties on  additions  and  betterments  to  its  property" — and  the 
Rock  Island,  of  course,  did  not  have  any  proceeds  to  invest 
in  the  i^roperty;  it  simply  distributed  them — ''has  made  an 
additional  investment  in  the  property  through  surplus  income 
of  $145,000,000." 

That  is  all  I  have  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Is  the  name  of  the  author  given  in  that 
article? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  sir ;  it  is  an  editorial  connnent.  I  would 
be  glad  to  let  you  have  it,  if  you  wish  (handing  paper). 

Mr.  Burgess:  Please  turn  to  table  6,  the  Great  Northern 
Railway. 

Mr.  Lauck:     What  exhibit  is  that,  please? 

Mr.  Burgess:  This  is  Exhibit  26.  I  presume  we  can  all 
accept  the  statement  of  President  Hill  witliout  question,  but  can 
you  explain  in  detail  the  statement  wherein  he  shows  a  10.99 
per  cent  reduction  in  transportation  exi)enses  and  not  the  gen- 
eral payroll,  with  only  2.26  per  cent  reduction  in  train  mileage? 

Mr.  Lauck:    What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Burgess:  Page  3,  table  6,  Great  Northern  Railway. 
President  Hill  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  transportation 
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expenses  decrease  10.99  per  cent  with  the  small  reduction  of 
2.26  per  cent  in  the  total  train  mileage.  Now,  here  is  a  very,, 
very  heavy  reduction  in  the  transportation  expense ;  no  general 
payroll  there,  with  hut  a  slight  reduction  in  the  train  mileage;. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  is  ])rimarily  due  to  increased!: 
efficiency  in  operation  of  trains. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  it  might  be  on  transportation,  they 
might  save  it  in  the  mere  price  of  coal,  might  they  not?  The 
only  item  that  is  reported  is  the  transportation  item,  is  it  not,,, 
transportation  expenses,  and  transportation  expenses  as  classi- 
hed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  include  all  the 
salaries,  all  the  supplies  and  all  the  coal? 

Mr.  Lauck :     For  actually  getting  the  traffic  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  loss  and  damage  claims,  reduction  in 
loss  and  damage  claims. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Are  you  reading  conducting  transportation f 

Mr.  Sheean:  Transportation  expenses  was  the  item  £ 
think,  which  he  said  shows  a  saving  here.  It  consists  of  a  variety^ 
of  items,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  quite  a  number;  oil,  lubricants,  labor — ■- 

Mr.  Burgess :  Well,  the  saving  of  coal  and  oil  and  acci- 
dents and  damages  are  all  interwoven  with  the  productive  effi- 
ciency of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  They  are  all  interwoven  with  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Byram:  There  might  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  coal,  might  there  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:     But  there  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  yon  not  the  report  of  1909  right  before 
you,  so  you  can  see  just  where  this  came  in? 

Mr.  Lauck:     To  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  have  1914  somewhere. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Great  Northern. 
I  thought  you  were  reading  from  them. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Iliad  that  for  1900—  , 

Mr.  Sheean:    And  nine? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  1914.  I  think  it  has  been  characteristic' of 
the  operation  of  all  the  railroads,  all  that  have  been  efficiently" 
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managed,  that  the  transportation  ratio  lias  declined,  although 
the  total  ratio — the  total  operating  expense  has  advanced;  due 
to  economies  and  efficiency  in  handling  the  actual — conducting 
the  traffic  over  the  road.  I  notice  in  reports  of  railroad  presi- 
dents, most  of  them  comment  upon  that  and  upon  the  reduced 
cost  of  lubricants,  and  a  great  many  railroads,  during  the  past 
year,  comment  upon  the  reduced  labor  cost  of  engineers  and  fire- 
men per  locomotive  mile  than  in  previous  years,  which  would  all 
come  in  the  transportation  cost. 

Mr.  Burgess:  We  would  like  an  explanation,  Mr.  Lauck, 
along  the  same  lines,  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western.  We  find  the 
productive  efficiency  very  highly  reflected  in  that  president's 
report. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir,  the  report  for  1911,  or  1912,  or  1913! 

Mr.  Burgess:     1911  or  1912.    1911  in  particular. 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  has  been,  I  think — during  the  present 
year,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  comment  that  the  president  has — of 
the  Great  Western,  has  been  especially  prolific  in  speaking  of 
the  increased  productive  efficiency  of  that  road  ?  At  the  same 
time — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  if  you  can  find  the  words,  "productive 
efficiency"  in  the  report  of  any  railroad  president  there — 

Mr.  Lauck:     "Efficiency"  I  will  use. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  wish  you  would  call  attention  to  it  as  you  go 
along. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  we  will  admit  that  the  president  pro- 
-duced  it  all  himself. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  they  do  use  that  term  anywhere,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  president  that  uses  the  term. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  know  he  speaks  of  the  efficiency  of  operation, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  my  mind.  But,  as  I  was  going  to  add, 
he  takes  the  gloomy  attitude  that  the  other  railroad  presidents 
take,  due  to  these  other  factors  which  Mr.  Sheean  has  mentioned, 
that  is,  he  points  with  pride  to  the  improved  efficiency  of  the 
road,  and  then  says,  "Despite  all  these  things  we  are  .confronted 
with  increased  cost  of  operation  or  decreased  showing." 

The  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  for  1914,  also 
makes  a  comparison  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  road,  based  on 
1909  to  '14,  and,  for  instance — 
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Mr.  Park:  When  were  they  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver? 
Was  it  1909  f 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  Great  Western  was  reorganized  in  1906, 
I  think,  or  1909.    1906  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Park :  They  spent  large  sums  of  money  the  last  few 
years  in  elimination  of  curvatures  and  rectification  of  grades, 
changing  the  physical  condition. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  believe  we  pointed  out  when  we  were  go- 
ing over  these  exhibits  the  remarkable  gains  that  they  had  made, 
and  they  have  just — I  think  June  30th  of  this  year — emerged 
from  the  reorganization  into — the  voting  trust  has  passed  away, 
and  the  submerged  stock  is  now  entitled  to  the  dividends — 
cumulative. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  know  how  many  million  dollars  was 
put  in  between  1909  and  1914  on  which  there  has  not  as  yet  been 
any  return,  and  which  is  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  this 
reorganization? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  know  how  many  million  dollars  was  not  put 
into  the  reorganization. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  do  vou  know  how  manv  million  dollars 
in  dollars? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Xo,  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  easily  ascertainable  from  the  report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  I  can  give  you  that.  I  have  it  here,  but 
I  don't,  of  course,  recall  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  the  elimination  of  grades  and  all  these 
things  tliat  look  place  since  reorganization  cost  money,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  a  very  large  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  don't  know  how  many  million  dol- 
lars repiesented  in  tliat  wav. 

Mr.  Stone:  Tliey  poured  in  enough  water  so  it  won't  get 
drv  for  a  few  vears,  anvwav. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Of  course,  the  road  was  grossly  overcapi- 
talized at  the  time  of  reorganization.  I  think  about  72  per  cent 
of  fictitious  capitalization  was  injected  into  the  road,  and  the 
underwriting  syndicate  made  about  ten  million  dollars,  and  J.  P. 
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Morgan  &  C'oini)aiiy  «?ot  five  Imiidred  thousand  dollars  fee  for 
reorganization.  Since  that  time,  I  think  an  effort  has  been  mad6 
to  develop  tlie  ])roductivo  efficiency,  the  result  of  which  will  l)e 
the  ])aynient  of  dividends  on  these  securities  which  were  issued 
at  the  time  of  reorganization. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  They  haven't  got  enough  j)roductiveeflficiency 
as  yet  to  give  any  return  on  the  money  that  was  invested,  ont- 
side  of  the  water? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Not  yet,   I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean :  They  are  beginning  to  emerge  where  they 
have  some  hope  of  getting  some  return  on  the  actual  money 
that  went  in? 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  think  that  is  true,  and  that  they  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  even  be  able  to  ])ay  something  on  the  72  per  cent 
fictitious  capitalization,  but  that  will  be  used  as  an  argimient 
against  any  advance  in  wages,  as  the  i^roductive  efficiency  will 
be  absorbed  by  this  fictitious  capitalization. 

Mr.  Sheean:  At  the  present  time  to  use  only  such  argu- 
ment as  is  made  now,  the  real  money  that  has  gone  in  has  today 
no  retnrn  on  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  72  per  cent  fictitious  ca])italization  was 
sold  on  the  o]ien  market  and  went  into  the  hands  of  innocent 
purchasers,  and  the  ])eople  who  floated  this  reorganization 
scheme  got  real  money  for  it,  didn't  they? 

Mr.  Lauck :  1  think  when  the  Chicago  (Ireat  Western  was 
reorganized,  if  I  remember  correctly,  J.  P.  Morgan  was  called 
in  as  reorganization  manager,  or  his  firm  was,  and  they  paid 
him  a  fee,  for  which  I  was  never  able  to  ascertain  that  he  per- 
formed any  services — all  he  did  was  to  sell  $18,000,000  of  lirst 
mortgage  bonds.  The  road  had  never  been  mortgaged  before 
this  reorganization,  and  it  was  a  com]iaratively  simple  thing 
for  anyliody  to  sell  $18,000,000  of  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  for 
that  he  received  a  fee  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  Stone:     In  addition  to  the  commissions? 

Mr.  Lauck:  T  think  the  syndicate  which  he  represented, 
and  which  floated  the  road,  made  about  $6,000,000,  if  T  remember 
correctly;  but  that,  of  course,  is  beside  the  question.  I  believe 
we  had  up  your  question,  did  we  not,  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Burgess :     I  think  you  answered  it. 

Mr.  Lauck:    There  has  been  a  remarkable  development  of 
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efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  in  recent 
years,  as  shown  by  all  of  its  reports,  both  of  the  president  and 
to  the  Interstate  Oommerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Stone:     Is  there  anything  further  you  want  to  say? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  quite  a  number  of  quotations,  but  I 
hardly  think  it  is  worth  while  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Board 
with  those.  The  only  idea  I  had  in  presenting  these  was  to  get 
corroboration  for  efficiency  in  operations. 

Mr.  Stone :  Your  next  exhibit  will  bring  that  out  more  forci- 
bly yet,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes.    That  is  Exhibit  27. 

Mr.  Stone :    Are  you  ready  to  take  that  up  1 

Mr.    Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Board  to  this  Exhibit  27,  "The  prospect  of  future  increases 
in  the  productive  efficiency  of^locomotive  engineers  and  firemen. " 
These  are  the  opinions  of  the  leading  presidents  of  the  western 
railroads  as  to  the  future  increases  in  freight  train  loads.  It  has 
been  five  years  since  we  had  a  wage  movement  in  the  western 
territory,  and  w^e  can  at  least  look  forward  for  a  j^ear  or  two 
before  we  get  into  another  one,  if  we  get  through  with  this  one 
in  that  time.  We  want  you  to  note  particularly  what  they  expect 
to  do  between  now  and  1918.    You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  object  in  presenting  this  exhibit  is  to  show, 
as  I  have  stated  in  a  brief  introduction,  that  the  railway  presi- 
dents of  the  western  roads  expect  a  further  increase  in  freight 
train  loads,  and  expect  a  continuance  of  the  tendency  which  has 
been  dominant  during  the  past  thirteen  years.  This  exhibit  is 
made  up  from  quotations  from  the  Railway  Age  Gazette.  The 
Railway  Age  Gazette  sent  out  a  schedule  to  the  railway  presi- 
dents, asking  them  what  they  thought  of  the  prospects  of  further 
increases  in  train  loads,  and  published  a  number  of  the  replied 
received.  Among  those  are  a  number  from  presidents  of  eastern 
railroads,  which  I  have  included,  so  as  not  to  break  the  quota- 
tion, but  which  of  course  are  not  apropos  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  the  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  on  page  1  of  the  exhibit,  says: 

"Our  customers  demand  time  and  at  least  one  freight  train 
must  be  run  over  practically  every  branch  of  the  road  every 
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day,  whether  there  is  anything  for  it  to  haul  or  not,  and  in  this 
fact  you  have  one  of  the  prime  causes  for  our  inability  to  load 
our  freight  trains  to  anything  like  a  maximum  when  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  freight  to  move  and  the 
time  in  which  we  are  given  to  move  it  has  more  influence  upoii 
the  train  loading  than  most  anything  else  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  and  applies  to  all  roads  in  the  West  at  least.  I  should 
place  as  the  second  factor  in  train  loading  the  tractive  capacity 
of  engines  and  of  draw-bar  apparatus.  The  former  has,  I  think, 
about  reached  its  economic  limit  unless  some  other  motive  power 
is  devised.  The  latter  is  also,  I  think,  about  at  its  maximum, 
although  both  of  these,  of  course,  depend  largely  on  the  grade 
line." 

Then  the  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  comments  by 
saying: 

"Mr.  Ripley  believes  there  should  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  Atchison  train  load  over  that  obtained  in  1913." 

Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  the  jiresident  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad — I  will  read  what  he  says,  because  I  think  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  is  a  party  to  this  proceeding.  He 
pfiys: 

"We  expect  to  bring  our  average  train  load,  including  com- 
pany freight,  up  to  700  tons,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  just  when 
we  expect  that  to  be  accomplished." 

Then  the  editor  notes : 

"It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  in  tliis  article  that  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  had  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  loading  between  1908 
and  191o,  most  of  which  took  place  between  1910  and  1913." 

Referring  to  page  2,  Mr.  S.  M.  Felton,  the  president  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  says: 

"AVe  have  about  reached  the  limit  unless  we  should  make 
further  grade  reductions  or  purchase  still  heavier  power  or 
there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  direction  of  traffic  movement. 
The  purchase  of  heavy  power,  large  capacity  cars  and  grade 
reductions  since  the  reorganization  in  1909  brought  about  the 
increase  in  the  train  load  to  which  vou  refer." 
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Then,  on  tlie  same  page,  Mr.  W.  A.  Gardner,  the  president 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  says : 

''There  is  no  reason  why  we  will  not  increase  the  North 
Western  load  at  least  75  tons  in  the  next  five  years,  and,  per- 
haps more.  *  *  *  ^^e  do  not  look  for  any  particular  in- 
crease in  power,  or  the  capacity  of  cars.  The  greatest  difficulty 
nowadays  is  to  utilize  the  capacity  of  all  sorts  of  equipment  ex- 
cept coal  carrying.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  roads 
which  have  a  very  large  coal  tonnage  will  go  to  a  75  or  even 
100  ton  car;  it  will  have  to  be  six-wheel  trucks,  however,  instead 
of  four. ' ' 

Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  on  the 
same  page,  just  above  Mr.  Gardner,  says : 

"  I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  yet  reached  the  limit  of  our  train 
load,  and  hope  that  it  will  substantially  increase  during  the  next 
five-year  period.  Upon  certain  divisions,  where  the  character 
and  volume  of  traffic  permits  it,  we  are  today  handling  trains 
of  much  heavier  tonnage  than  these  average  figiires,- 
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That  brings  up  a  point  we  were  talking  about,  train  loads 
on  the  branch  lines  and  different  divisions,  and  corroborates  the 
discussion  we  had  on  that.     To  continue  the  quotation: 

'' — we  are  today  handling  trains  of  much  heavier  tonnage 
than  these  average  figures,  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  average  figures  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  tractive  capac- 
ity of  engines,  strength  of  bridges,  length  of  sidings,  etc.  *  *  * 
The  only  apparent  limit  to  a  continued  increase  in  the  average 
train  load,  is  the  growth  and  the  volume  of  business  offered 
for  transportation,  and  the  financial  ability  of  the  company 
to  improve  its  property  and  facilities  in  order  to  increase  its 
train  load.  *  *  *  j  ^]o  not  think  that  there  is  anv  limit  vet 
apparent,  which  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  mechanical  men  can- 
not overcome,  if  the  necessary  money  is  provided  and  traffic  in 
sufficient  volume  is  found  to  justify  the  expenditure." 

President  Mudge,  of  the  Kock  Island,  says,  on  the  same 
page: 

"On  the  Rock  Island  there  is  still  opportunity  for  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  revenue  train  load  from  that  obtained 
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ill  1913.  I  believe  that  tlie  increase  l)etween  1913  and  191 S,  will 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  in  the  last  five  years,  but  this  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  company  to  finance  grade 
revision  work.  The  traffic  on  several  of  the  important  lines  has 
now  reached  th<'  volume  to  warrant  these  grade  revisions.  A 
large  proportion  of  tlie  Kock  Island  traffic  is  of  that  nature  re- 
quiring expe<lit(Ml  movement." 

Mr.  Park:  Xow,  read  what  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  says  on  the 
next  page.  AVouldn't  that  indicate  that  it  is  more  in  the  physical 
characteristics — iust  read  what  Mi'.  Kruttschnitt  savs. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir,  I  will.     Is  that  on  page  3? 

Mr.  Park:     Page  4. 

Mr.  J^auck :  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific: 

"There  is  not  much  opportunity  left  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific for  increasing  tlie  trainload  liy  reducing  grades.  During 
Mr.  Harriman's  administration  it  was  the  policy  to  reduce 
grades  and  to  use  the  engines  of  smaller  capacity.  Xow,  larger 
capacity  engines  are  required  to  make  gains  in  train  tonnage 
figures.  In  the  maximum  units  of  engines  now  in  use  I  believe 
the  limit  of  tractive  capacity  has  about  been  reached,  for  rails, 
bridges  and  the  axle-bearing  load  are  already  under  a  very 
great  strain.  On  the  Southern  Pacfic  an  important  factor  in 
train  tonnage  is  the  increase  in  speed  required  by  shipp-'rs.  We 
are  gradually  trying  to  woi-k  up  to  a  larger  load  even  with  the 
more  difficult  time  schedule  Again,  the  necessity  for  running 
mixed  trains  on  brancJi  lines  cuts  tonnage  as,  frequently,  the 
train  load  on  these  branches  will  be  only  from  80  to  90  tons, 
against  700  tons  on  the  main  line." 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  that  ])oint,  too,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
*'Car  loading  is  still  an  undeveloped  science,  but  it  has  its  limi- 
tations owing  to  the  long  usage  of  certain  units  of  car  loads  by 
shippers.  Eventually  the  Southern  Pacific  ought  to  have  a  450- 
ton  train  load." 

Mr.  Stone:  The  fact  remains  that  it  does  have  on  the  main 
line  a  700-ton  train  load  now.  I  wish  you  would  turn  back  and 
read  Mr.  Markham  of  the  Illinois  Central  on  page  2. 
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Mr.  Laiick:  Just  pardon  me  a  nioment,  Mr.  Stone.  In  con- 
nection witli  what  Mr.  Kruttsclinitt  says  as  to  700  tons  on  the 
main  line,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  table,  page  5,  where 
the  Southern  Pacific  reports  389  tons  of  revenue  freight  for  the 
year  1913,  showing  that  when  you  average  it  up  the  average 
is  much  less  than  it  is  on  particular  divisions  and  particular 
lines,  and  removing  the  seeming  inconsistencies  between  some  of 
the  testimony  which  has  been  presented^  it  seems  to  me,  by  the 
men  who  spoke  of  immense  train  loads,  which  apply  to  particu- 
lar divisions,  and  which  do  not  measure  up  to  the  report  of  the 
road  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central: 

"I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the  average  tractive  force  of  en- 
gines in  service  is  capable  of  ])ermitting  of  very  considerable 
increase  in  train  load  for  some  years  to  come.  We  all  have 
in  service  a  comi)aratively  large  number  of  light  ,capacity  en- 
gines, and  on  the  Illinois  Central  there  are  a  large  number  of 
such  engines,  which  will  be  retired  whenever  the  cost  of  repairs 
reaches  a  certain  figure.  For  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  the  Illinois  Central  train  load  has  increased  5  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  of  the  last  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  Stone:     Now,  Mr.  Schaft'. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Mr.  Scliaff  was  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
page  3: 

^'The  increase  in  revenue  train  load  during  the  next  five 
years  will  depend  largely  upon  our  ability  to  replace  the  light 
engines  with  heavier  power.  Our  plan  is  to  replace  all  the 
main  and  heavy  traffic  lines  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
with  heavy  rail  and  heavier  engines,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
secure  a  15  or  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  revenue  train  load 
before  1918.  Should  there  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  north- 
bound business,  our  train  load  might  increase  30  or  40  per  cent." 

Mr.  B.  F.  Bush,  president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and 
Missouri  Pacific,  page  3,  says : 

"It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  revenue  train  load 
during  the  ensuing  five  years  will  equal  the  established  ratio 
of  increase  and  probably  exceed  it.  Further  improvement  neces- 
sarily depends  on  the  relative  tonnage  there  may  be  to  handle, 
increasing  the  length  of  passing  tracks,  purchase  of  other  loco- 
motives of  a  capacity  that  would  further  increase  the  average 
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tractive  power  per  engine,  the  installation  of  heavier  bridges  as 
needed,  some  further  reduction  of  grades,  and  the  double  track- 
ing of  lines  as  the  increase  in  the  traffic  warrants." 

Then  the  table  on  page  5,  the  interesting  point  in  general 
is  that  comparing  of  percentages  of  increases;  it  will  be  noticed 
that  there  has  been  proportionately  a  greater  increase  in  the 
train  loading  during  the  past  five  years  than  there  were  in  the 
preceding  five  years.  That  is,  the  percentages  of  increase,  as  a 
rule,  are  greater  for  the  period  of  ]91.'>  over  19U8  than  they  are 
of  1908  over  1903,  There  are  some  exceptions  to  that,  but  as  a 
rule  they  run  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  all  the  testimony  of  these  men  at  the  head 
of  these  great  companies  goes  to  show  that  men  in  transporta- 
tion service  that  believe  they  are  up  to  the  limit  of  human  endur- 
ance now  can  expect  a  still  greater  burden  in  the  coming  years  f 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir,  almost  without  exception.  There  are 
some  exceptions.  They  all  think  the  train  load  will  be  increased, 
and  probably  will  be  increased. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  West  is  not  yet  up  either  to  the  South  or 
the  East  in  train  loading,  is  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know  about  the  South.  It  is  not  with 
the  East. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  not  even  up  to  the  South,  is  itf  Or 
have  you  compared  f 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  not  compared.  I  will  accept  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  do  know  that  in  the  East  it  is  not 
anywhere  near — it  is  very  much  heavier  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  lower  rates  are  paid  there  than  in  the 
West  to  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Won*t  you  please  read  the  Virginian  Road. 
That  is  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  Virginian  Railway  is  the  leading  railway 
of  the  countrv.    That  ant*  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Yes,  but  the  A^irginian  Railway  has  a  clear 
statement.    The  last  page,  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Mr.  Raymond  DuPuy  of  the  Virginian  Rail- 
way savs: 
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''The  original  program  for  the  Virginian  with  its  .02  per 
cent  grade  line  on  two  of  its  oi)erating  divisions,  was  to  han- 
dle 80  loaded  50-ton  cars  in  a  train.  But  we  developed  a  Mika/- 
do  engine  a  little  heavier  than  our  first  Mikados,  and  equipped 
them  with  superheaters  and  now  handle  100  cars  per  train  as 
easily  as  80  formerly.  Our  passing  tracks  were  built  for  l,he 
80  car  trains.  By  lengthening  them  out  to  fit  the  longer  trains 
hauled  by  the  Mikados,  we  can  increase  tonnage  over  the  low 
grade  divisions  by  25  per  cent."  Speaking  generally,  Air.  Du- 
Puy  believes  that  the  Mallet  engine  will  be  used  more  fro(;iy  for 
road  service,  and  that  this  will  raise  the  average  train  load.  He 
finds  much  to  criticize  in  the  center  sill  construction  of  cars, 
which  he  believes  is  not  strong  enough.  This  opinion  he  justi- 
fies by  a  bad  order  record  of  less  than  .06  per  cent  for  Virginian 
cars  of  special  type,  making  a  mileage  of  12,000  miles  per  year 
and  handling  the  heaviest  train  load  in  the  country,  against 
the  normal  average  of  'bad  orders'  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent." 

This  latter  is  the  statement  by  the  editor. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Burgess,  that  is  train  hold,  is  it  not,  not 
train  haul!  That  is,  those  heavy  trains  on  the  Virginian  road 
are  held  down  by  grade. 

Mr.  Burgess :     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Park:     I  don't  know  anvthing  about  it. 

Mr.  Burgess:     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Park:     Don't  they  take  the  cars  down  to  tide-water! 

Mr.  Burgess:  Yes,  but  you  understand  the  division  you 
are  talking  about,  holding  them  down  the  mountain,  is  on  only 
one  division,  but  the  line  from  Princeton,  West  Virginia,  to 
Sewell's  Point,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles. 

Mr.  Lauck:     400  miles. 

Mr.  Burgess :  400  miles,  where  they  handle  these  hundred 
car  trains. 

Mr.  Lauck:  And  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  is  simi- 
lar, which  is  built  from  South  Carolina  northward  from  the  coal 
fields,  up  through  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Burgess :  The  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  is  a  heavy 
road,  that  is,  when  the  conductor  gives  a  signal  he  lies  down; 
has  four  engines,  two  ahead  and  two  behind.  In  the  event  of 
an  air  hose  bursting  the  conductor  is  down,  and  probably  would 
suffer  less  injury  than  if  he  was  thrown  down. 
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Mr.  Park:     So  they  stay  on  tlic  ground  at  tli«'  start! 

Mr.  Stone:  This  ([notation  here  from  Mr.  Miller  of  the 
Wabash,  that  seeond  paraii^rajih.  Who  is  that?  Mr.  Miller, 
■or  is  it  the  editor?     In  his  snnnnin^  n|),  page  5. 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  is  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  given  as  a  quotation.  1  think  it  must  be 
ihe  editor,  because  he  si)eaks  of  the  "strong  jury." 

Mr.  Lauek:  Oh,  the  last  ])aragrai)h,  yes.  1  was  reading 
the  first;  that  is  the  editor.  One  i)age  5 — I  would  make  that 
correction — on  page  5  of  this  exhibit  the  })aragraph  beginning 
just  preceding  the  table  says  "What  has  been  accomi)lished  in 
the  past  decade  is — " 

Mr.  Stone:  No,  the  paragrai)h  above  that,  Mr.  Lauck,  is 
the  one  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  "with  such  a  strong  jury  so  unaninu)usly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  increase  in  train  loading  will  continue,  it 
is  conservative  to  place  the  probable  average  for  the  country  by 
1918  at  from  575  to  600  tons  per  train." 

That  is  given  in  quotation  marks,  but  it  is  really  conmient. 
It  should  be  in  double  quotes.  It  is  the  comment  of  the  editor 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  on  all  the  i)receding  returns  from 
his  inquiry,  on  which  he  ])redicts  a  train  in  1918  of  600  tons. 

Mr.  Stone :     Anything  further  on  that  exhibit '! 

Mr.  Lauck :     Nothing  further,  if  there  are  no  questions. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  want  to  introduce  this  other  grou])  of 
exhibits  now,  28,  29  and  30,  "Railway  Gains"? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  would  like  to  look  at  this  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  introduce 
these  next  exhibits.  They  were  prepared  like  p]xhibits  21,  22 
and  23.  They  are  in  three  periods,  showing  revenue  gains  aris- 
ing from  increased  productive  efficiency.  The  first  is  1890  to 
1913;  the  next  is  1900  to  1913;  and  the  third  is  1909  to  1913. 
They  really  should  be  handled  together  in  a  group.  (The 
Statements,  so  offered  and  identified,  were  received  in  evidence 
and  marked  "Employes'  Exhibits  28,  29  and  30,  Jan.  6,  1915," 
respectively). 

Before  taking  up  these  three  exhibits  the  witness  desires 
to  read  in  a  quotation  from  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
that  came  by  the  Railway  Association. 

Mr.  Lauck :     The  Bureau  of  Railwav  Economics,  which  is 
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a  statistical  organization  maintained  co-operatively  by  the  rail- 
roads at  Washington,  issue  bulletins  from  time  to  time  making 
statistical  studies  as  to  railway  economics,  and  one  of  their 
bulletins,  entitled  "Bulletin  Number  53,"  is — or  one  of  their 
bulletins,  number  53,  is  entitled  "The  Arguments  For  and 
Against  Train  Crew  Legislation." 

I  would  like  to  read  a  brief  extract  from  this,  supporting  the 
theory  of  efficiency  or  productive  efficiency,  as  it  might  be  called. 

On  page  9  of  this  bulletin  there  is  a  sub-chapter  entitled 
"Increase  in  Train  Loads."    This  reads  as  follows: 

"Coincident  with  the  development  of  safety  appliances  on 
trains,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  the  length 
and  load,  particularly  of  freight  trains.  Generally  speaking, 
transportation  is  conducted  most  economically  when  traffic  is 
handled  in  the  largest  units.  The  larger  the  loads  per  car  and 
per  train,  the  less  the  relative  investment  that  must  be  made 
in  roadway,  track  and  equipment,  and  the  less  the  relative  ex- 
penditures that  must  be  made  for  maintenance  of  way  and  equip- 
ment, and  for  conducting  transportation. 

"Placed  with  steadily  increasing  expenditures  for  wages, 
materials  and  taxes,  while  their  revenues  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  passengers  do  not  increase  at  nearly  the 
same  rate  as  expenses,  the  railways  have  found  it  necessary  to 
practice  economies  in  operation.  The  greatest  economies  have 
been  secured  by  increasing  the  number  of  tons  hauled  per  train, 
and  by  increasing  the  amount  of  traffic  handled  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  men  employed.  The  extent  to  which,  in  their 
efforts  to  handle  traffic  economically,  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  have  increased  their  trainloads,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  number  of  tons  per  train  in  this  country  in  1890 
was  175 ;  in  1900,  271 :  and  in  1910,  380.  In  the  region  o/heaviest 
traffic,  that  comprising  in  general  the  states  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  the  average 
number  of  tons  per  train  increased  from  218  in  1890  to  502  in 
1910.  On  some  lines  the  average  train  load  exceeds  1,100  tons; 
train  loads  of  minerals  ranging  from  3,000  to  5,000  tons  are  not 
uncommon,  and  sometimes  a  train  has  as  many  as  6,000  tons. 
These  heavy  increases  in  train  loads  have  been  effected  very 
largely  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  cars  and  their  loading,  and 
by  increasing  the  number  of  cars  in  a  train.    The  average  ca- 
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j)acity  of  a  freight  car  in  this  coiintiy  increavsed  from  28  tons  in 
1902  to  36  tons  in  1910.  Loaded  freight  trains  often  contain  50 
to  75  cars,  and  trains  containing  even  larger  numbers  of  empty 
cars  and  exceeding  a  half  mile  in  length  are  run  not  infrequently 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

"There  has  been  no  such  corresponding  increase  in  the 
length  of  ])assenger  trains,  although  passenger  trains  on  main 
lines  are  somewhat  longer  than  they  were  in  past  years.  Often 
twelve  to  sixteen  and  even  more  cars  are  pulled  by  a  single  en- 
gine; the  passenger  cars  have  increased  in  size  and  especially 
in  weight." 

Mr.  Stone:     Mr.  Lauck,  in  taking  uj)  these  exhibits,  num 
bers  28  and  29  and  30,  will  you  state  to  the  Board  the  methods 
used  in  preparing  these  exhibits.  That  is,  the  statistical  methods 
1  UK^an  used  in  preparing  the  exhibits. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Kefei-ring  to  page  2,  we  find  the  diagram  ac- 
companying eacli  showing.  The  first  item  is  entitled  "Increase 
in  Cost  of  Engineers  and  Firemen  and  Revenue  Gains  per 
Revenue  Train  Mile."  Referring  to  the  table  at  the  bottom  of 
the  same  page  we  find  the  statistics  reporting  that.  That  is,  the 
cost  of  engineers  per  revenue  train  mile.  That  figure  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  total  outlay  for  engineers,  as  reported  by 
the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  the 
total  number  of  revenue  train  miles,  getting  the  cost  of  engineers 
in  terms  of  revenue  train  miles. 

The  same  method  was  followed  in  the  case  of  firemen.  Tak- 
ing the  total  outlay  for  firemen  and  <lividing  it  hx  the  number 
of  revenue  train  miles. 

The  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  is  simple  addition. 
The  total  operating  expenses  per  revenue  mile  is  a  figure  which 
is  reported  by  the  railroads  themselves  in  their  annual  report  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  did  not  com])ute  that. 
Tlie  total  operating  revenue  is  the  same  as  that  reported  by  the 
railroads  in  their  annual  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  net  gain  in  operating  revenue  is  a  substrac- 
ti«»n  of  operating  expenses  from  operating  revenue,  as  is  obvious. 

Are  there  any  questions  about  the  method  further  than 
thntf 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  that  is  plain.  Well,  what  are  the  re- 
sults von  obtained  from  this! 
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Mr.  Lauck:  I  Avould  like  to  say,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  this  exhibit  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  capital 
factors.  That  is,  I  have  not  yet — I  am  just  showing  by  this  ex- 
hibit certain  revenue  gains  as  compared  with  costs  that  have 
arisen.  Later  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  take  up  the  capital 
factors,  but  this  shows  the  cost  of  operation  per  revenue  train 
mile,  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  revenue  train 
mile;  the  increase  in  revenue  gains  resulting  from  the  heavier 
tv.iin  loading  or  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  railroads  or  the 
•  l<\  elopnx'ut  of  productive  efficiency. 

Referring  to  page  2  of  this  Exhibit  28,  we  have  a  figure 
shown  for  24  representative  western  railroads  considered  as 
one  system.  The  names  of  the  railways  appear  on  the  preced- 
ing page,  page  1.     It  is  Exhibit  number  28,  page  2. 

The  table  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  contains  the  statistics  and 
the  increase — the  third  column  in  that  table,  the  increase  of 
1913  over  1890  is  the  matter  which  is  embodied  in  the  chart  at 
the  top  of  the  page.  The  chart  shows  the  degrees  of  increase, 
and  the  table  below^  shows  the  cost  in  1890,  the  cost  in  1913  and 
the  increase  in  terms  of  figures.  The  obje.ct  in  presenting  the 
,chart  is  to  show  the  relatively  small  increase  in  costs  of  en- 
gineers and  firemen  as  compared  with  the  large  increase  in  total 
costs  and  the  larger  revenue  gains,  show  it  in  a  graphic  way 
by  relative  lengths  of  line. 

For  instance,  take  up  the  totals  of  these  24  representative 
roads,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1890  the  cost  of  engineers  per 
revenue  train  mile,  referring  to  the  table  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page — 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  page  is  that! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Page  2  of  Exhibit  28.  The  first  item  in  the 
table.  The  cost  of  engineers  was  $.059  per  revenue  train  mile, 
and  in  1913  w^as  $.081  per  revenue  train  mile,  an  increase  to  the 
railroads  of  $.022  on  outlay  for  engineers  for  each  revenue  train 
mile  operated.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  en- 
gineers. It  is  the  cost  to  the  railroads  in  terms  of  engineers, 
dividing  the  total  outlay  by  the  revenue  train  miles,  as  there 
might  be  more  than  one  engineer  on  a  revenue  train  mile,  etc. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  would  include  engines  of  all  classes? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  the  total  amount  paid  for  engineers? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  The  total  amount  paid  for  engineers  and 
it  is  also  the  total  amount  paid  for  engineers  hauling  com- 
pany material  and  freight,  for  which  there  is  no  revenue  to 
compare.  It  is  the  same  plan  as  we  had  up  in  the  case  of  the 
train  load  or  the  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  this  morning. 
It  seems  to  me,  to  get  a  real  indication  of  the  cost  of  engineers 
would  probably  be  anywhere  from  10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  this, 
because  they  haul  an  immense  amount  of  freight,  say  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  traffic  was  unproductive  traffic  or  did  not  yield  any 
revenue  to  the  railroad,  but  which  the  engineers  were  paid  for 
hauling,  and  which  we  include  here. 

The  increase  in  cost  of  engineers,  therefore,  during  this 
period  was  2.2i)  cents  per  revenue  train  mile.  The  increase  in 
,cost  of  firemen  was  1.59  cents  per  revenue  train  mile,  or  a  total 
increase  in  terms  of  both  engineers  and  firemen  of  3.79  cents 
per  revenue  train  mile. 

During  this  same  period  of  24  years,  the  total  operating 
expenses  per  revenue  train  mile  increased  68.53  cents,  but  the 
total  operating  revenue,  during  the  same  period,  increased  95.45 
cents.  In  other  words,  in  1890,  the  total  operating  expenses  per 
revenue  train  mile,  in  round  figures,  was  95  cents;  in  1913  it 
had  increased  to  $1.63  cents  per  revenue  train  mile.  Operating 
revenue,  which  was  $1.49  per  revenue  train  mile,  in  1890,  and 
which  left  a  net  gain  in  operating  revenue  of  54  cents,  had  in- 
creased to  $2,45  per  revenue  train  mile  in  1913,  and  left  a  net 
gain  of  81  cents  per  revenue  train  mile.  So  the  net  gain  in 
operating  revenue  during  this  period,  per  revenue  train  mile, 
over  and  above  all  increases  in  operating  costs,  was  26.87  per 
cent.  That  makes  provision  for  the  payment  of  all  operating 
expenses,  and  out  of  this  26  cents,  therefore,  must  be  paid  the 
increased  taxes  and  also  the  increased  amount  of  interest, 
which  is  due  to  increased  capital  investment  during  this  period, 
which  T  have  not  taken  into  consideration  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  don 't  let  me  go  on  with  any 
cross-examination,  but — 

Mr.  Lauck:  Go  ahead,  T  am  glad  to  liavo  you  ask  mo  any 
questions. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  I  understand. 
This  total  operating  revenue,  the  line  as  drawn,  and  the  figure 
as  carried  out,  is  the  whole  income? 
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Mr.  Laiick:  Yes,  sir;  operating  income,  total  operating- 
income.  It  does  not  include  income  from  other  sources  than  the 
operation  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  the  pie  counters,  and  check  rooms^ 
and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  or  securities  owned. 

Mr.  Sheean:  "Well,  that  represents  the  gross  income,  on 
that  line? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  from  rail  operation. 

Mr.  Sheean:  From  rail  operation.  In  1890,  out  of  every 
dollar  of  rail  operation  that  we  took  in,  we  paid  the  engineer 
5  cents  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     5.9  cents,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  of  every  dollar  that  we  took  in  in  1913" 
we  paid  him  8  cents? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  not  a  dollar,  no,  sir.  In  1890  out  of 
each  1.49  you  took  in  per  revenue  train  mile.  Of  course,  the 
railroad  took  in  other  dollars. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  But  just  considering  the  railroad  as  an  operat- 
ing concern  by  itself,  for  each.  $1.49  you  took  in,  you  paid  the 
engineer  5.9  cents,  and  in  1913  for  each  $2.45  you  paid  him  8 
cents. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  In  other  words,  you  made  a  revenue  gain  of  95 
cents  and  the  engineer  got  2.2  cents  of  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  we  made  a  revenue  gain  of  whatever 
the  percentage  is  between  $1.49  and  $2.45. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  he  made  a  percentage  gain  of  whatever 
the  difference  is  between  5.9  cents  and  8.1  cents? 

!  Mr.  Lauck :  If  you  w^ant  to  express  it  in  terms  of  percent- 
age. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  But  it  seems  to  me  much  more  satisf actorv  tc 
express  it  in  terais  of  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  only  wanted  to  make  sure  that  this  line  took 
in  the  gross  revenue  merely. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Gross  revenue  from  rail  operation.  And,  of 
course,  the  point  that  I  wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  is. 
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this  cost  per  mile  is  not  the  rate  paid  to  the  engineer  or  to  tlie 
fireman  per  mile,  but  it  is  the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  operating  a 
train  per  mile.  That  is,  there  may  have  been  two  engineers  on 
that  train,  or  there  may  have  been  two  firemen,  whatever  the  con- 
ditions might  be,  and  that  is  what  the  railroad  paid  for  each 
mile  of  train  they  got  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  said  you  had  given  no  consideration  in 
this  95  cents  as  to  the  capital  which  had  been  put  in  between 
the  two  periods? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  given  any  consideration  as  to  the 
capital  which  went  in  at  any  time,  in  these  tables? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Not  in  these  tables.  I  was  going  to  take  that 
up  later. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  is  simply  treated  on  the  gross  income,  no 
matter  how  much  money  was  actually  put  in,  all  the  dollars  that 
came  in  were  distributed  in  this  way,  in  the  two  periods. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  is  only  the  gross  income  from  the  rail  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Lauck :     From  the  rail  operations. 

Mr.  Stone :  There  may  be  a  number  of  other  incomes  from 
the  money  invested  in  the  property. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  I  did  not  mean  to  eliminate  that  from 
the  question. 

Mr.  Lauck :  You  may  have  land  or  minerals,  or  coal,  or 
you  might  have  a  variety  of  enterprises  from  which  you  receive 
income,  but  this  is  just  the  railroad.  Of  course,  this  is  not  at 
all  conclusive  as  to  the  amount  which  is  available  for  labor, 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  show  the  com- 
parison of  added  costs  with  revenue  gains,  before  taking  u]) 
the  final  point,  which  is  whether  something  is  left  for  labor  after 
capital  gets  its  return. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  you  take  it  up  the  other  way  here,  these 
amounts  being  paid  out.  But,  as  to  what  is  left  for  taxes  and 
what  is  left  for  interest  on  indebtedness,  or  what  part  is  left 
for  any  of  those  things,  you  do  not  attempt  to  consider  in  these 
tables? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  the  26  cents  might  not  be  sufficient  to  pay 
vour  taxes.    I  do  not  take  that  into  consideration. 
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Mr.  Stone :     But  it  does  show  this :  the  total  operating  rev- 
enue was  $1.49  in  1890  and  the  cost  of  the  engineer  was  5.9  cents, 
and  the  fireman  8.51  cents,  while  in  1913  the  total  operating  rev- 
enue had  gone  up  to  $2.45  and  the  engineer  only  got  8.10  cents, 
and  the  fireman  5.10  cents. 
Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 
Mr.  Stone:     It  does  show  that? 
Mr.  Lauck:     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     So  it  is  getting  much  cheaper  for  the  fireman 
all  the  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  2  cent  increase? 
Mr.  Byram:     Is  that  8  cents  a  mile  for  locomotive  sersace, 
for  the  engineer? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  revenue  train  mile. 

Mr.  Byram :     8  cents  per  revenue  train  mile  paid  to  the 
engineer — 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  no,  paid  to  all  engineers. 
Mr.  Byram  :     Well,  whatever  engineers,  assuming  there  was 
an  engineer  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Lauck :     If  there  is  only  one  on  the  train — 
Mr.  Byram:     He  Avould  get  8  cents  a  mile? 
Mr.  Stone:     That  includes  vard  men  and  evervbodv  else. 
Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  total  amount  paid  to  engineers,  not  to 
that  particular  engineer. 

Mr.  Tjauck:  It  is  not  any  individual  engineer  who  is  con- 
sidered ;  it  is  the  labor  cost  to  the  railroad  in  terms  of  engineers 
for  operating  a  train  one  mile,  and  it  consists  of  dividing  the 
total  outlay  for  engineers,  whether  working  in  passenger  serv- 
ice, fi-eight  service,  switching  service,  or  hauling  company  ma- 
terial, divided  hv  the  total  number  of  revenue  train  miles.  It  is 
what  it  costs  a  railroad  to  operate  a  train  one  mile  in  terms  of 
ongiiKM-rs  and  firemen,  not  a  fireman. 

Mr.  Bvrani :     All  the  engineers  in  its  service? 
Mr.  Lauck  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  Divided  by  the  number  of  revenue  train 
miles? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  The  object,  i)rimarily,  is  to  show  that, 
as  the  result  of  the  increased  operating  efficiency,  there  has  been 
a  i*evenue  gain,  and  this  revenue  gain  has  been  sufficient  to  pay 
all  added  operating  costs  and  leave  a  net  return  for  this  period: 
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that  is,  as  the  result  of  the  (h'velopmeiit  of  the  train  h)a(l,  and 
moving  more  traffic  witli  fewer  train  miles,  and  with  the  ca[)ital 
invested  in  the  road,  and  in  the  machinery  for  operating  it. 

Mr.  Byram:  But  this  8  cents  a  mile  goes  to  a  great  many 
engineers  who  have  nothing  to  do  witli  the  productive  efficiency 
of  any  one  train,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir;  I  mentioned  tliat  before. 

Mr.  Byram:  Tlieij,  according  to  your  argument,  are  they 
en  titled  to  participate  in  the  returns  from  the  productive  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  who  run  the  revenue  trains. 

Mr,  Lauck :     Undoubtedly  I  should  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  Although  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  pro- 
ducing the  efficiency;  take  switching,  for  instance.     They  may 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  should  think  that  would  be  part  of  the  whole 
operation.  You  would  have  to  consider  it  in  that  way.  Just 
like  the  point  was  brought  up  here  once,  I  remember,  when  I 
was  in  the  room,  about  deadheading,  about  the  man  riding  back 
on  the  passenger  train.  It  seemed  to  me  that  you  could  not  take 
a  special  case  and  invalidate  a  whole  principle  of  operation  by 
that,  because  the  man  going  back  on  the  passenger  train  was 
simply  carrying  out  one  of  the  conditions  of  employment. 

Mr.  Byram:  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was,  that  the 
rate  of  8  cents  per  mile  for  engineers  on  this  revenue  train  was 
so  much  higher  than  the  average  rate  paid. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Bvram:  Probablv  twice  as  much,  that  it  looks  as  if 
at  least  more  than  half  of  this  8  .cents  was  paid  to  employes 
who  had  nothing  to  do,  even  on  that  basis,  with  producing  the 
additional  efficiency. 

M.  Lauck:  Well,  would  not  part  of  that  be  due,  Mr. 
Byram,  to  more  than  one  engineer  on  a  train,  and  to  helper 
service? 

Mr.  Byram:  Possibly,  but  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  it 
included  the  switch  engineer  and  the  work  train  engineer,  and 
many  engineers  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  actually  running 
these  trains  which  produce  the  additional  efficiency. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  proper  to  include  those 
in  the  cost  of  operating  your  revenue  train,  because  your 
revenue  train  is  the  only  thing  you  get  anything  from  to  run 
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your  road,  and  the  work  of  all  these  men  contributes  to  the 
operation  of  that  train,  don't  you  think  sof 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is  for  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  was  my  idea,  anyhow,  that  it  was  a  con- 
dition necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  revenue  train,  that  all 
the  work  trains  should  be  out  and  that  the  maintenance  should 
be  kept  up. 

Mr.  Byram:  A  switch  engineer  switching  in  a  yard  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  additional  train  haul  on  the  perfect  rail- 
road. 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  but  he  puts  the  cars  together  for  him  to 
attach  the  engine  to. 

Mr.  Byram :     But  does  not  help  haul  them. 

Mr.  Lauck :  No.  I  would  not  hold  that  the  theory  of  pro- 
ductive efficiency  should  apply  only  to  the  man  who  is  actually 
hauling  the  train.  I  think  all  the  operating  elements  which  go 
into  the  preparation  of  that  train  and  getting  it  over  the  road 
should  participate  also,  because  I  think  they  are  conditions 
necessary  to  the  development  of  this  train. 

Mr.  Byram:     I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  they  go  down  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  an  increased  freight  rate,  do  they 
simply  put  in  the  cost  of  operating  that  mile  of  road,  or  do  they 
have  the  cost  of  operating  it  as  a  whole  1 

Mr.  Lauck :     The  road  as  a  whole,  of  course. 

Mr.  Stone:  They  take  into  consideration  all  these  engi- 
neers? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  and  that  is  included  in  this,  too. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  understood  you  to  say  in  arriving  at  the 
productive  efficiency  of  the  engineer,  you  regarded  the  cost, 
that  you  were  merely  trying  to  show  what  he  produced. 

Mr.  Lauck:     In  the  preceding  exhibits? 

Mr.  Byram:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir,  I  did  in  those  exhibits.  In  the  pre- 
ceding exhibits  I  took  the  unit  of  output  that  is  commonly  used, 
and,  measured  in  that,  showed  a  gain,  according  to  the  method 
employed,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accepted,  and  then  I  am 
showing  here  the  revenue  resulting  from  that,  and  then  I  hope 
to  «how  further  that  this  revenue  is  sufficient  to  remunerate 
additional  capital  investment,  and  leave  something  for  labor. 
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Mr.  Slieean :  The  extension  is  made  on  this  exhibit — just 
for  information — you  make  no  showing  of  revenue  per  mile  of 
road  or  comparison  per  mile  of  road? 

Mr,  Lauck :     Nowhere  do  T  do  that. 

Mr,  Sheean  :  For  instance,  T*see  the  Milwaukee  is  one  of 
the  roads  included — the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St,  Paul — you 
show  tlu'ir  revenues  in  1890  before  it  had  ))uilt  the  western  ex- 
tension to  the  Puii'et  Sound  at  all ! 

Mr,  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr,  Sheean:  And  conii)are  that  railroad  as  it  existed  in 
1890  with  the  present  railroad? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  1  took  out  the  operating  unit  as  re- 
ported that  year  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commission,  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  a  ton  mile  in  this  table  would  be  just 
the  same  if  it  was  made  on  a  railroad  by  hauling  one  ton  over 
a  hundred  miles  or  oi)erating  with  a  hundred  tons  of  freight 
over  one  mile. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  J  think  so. 

Mr.  Shean :  It  would  have  e(]ual  value,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  exhibit '! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  the  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  after  its  ex- 
tension to  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  ton  of  freight  hauled  a  thou- 
sand miles  would  have  equal  value  with  one  thousand  tons  of 
freight  hauled  one  mile  on  the  old  line? 

Mr.  Tzanck :     For  revenue  jiroducing  ])urposes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  T  mean  foi-  the  com]iarison  here. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Tn  one  case  you  would  have  a  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  to  account  for,  and  in  the  other  the  operation 
of  only  one  mile  of  track — it  is  an  exaggerated  case,  of  course. 

Mr.  Lauck  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  element  you  have  entirely  disregarded, 
as  to  whether  they  take  care  of  the  investment  for  one  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  or  for  one  mile? 

Mr.   Tzanck :     Tn  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  Stone :  If  you  carried  that  out  to  the  end,  you  would 
not  build  a  railroad  of  one  thousand  miles  for  hauling  one  ton 
of  traffic? 
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Mr.  Lauck :  This  cxliibit  is  not  at  all  conclusive,  so  far 
as  capital  is  concerned.  It  simply  shows  the  revenue  gain  aris- 
ing from  increased  productive  efficieucy,  heavV(^i'''^rain  loading, 
and  lieavier  locomotive  loading.  .^iofio'i  -i 

Mr.  Stone:  After  you  get  all  through  Avith  your  figures, 
your  chart  does  show  that  with  a  very  slight  increase  of  cost 
to  engineers  and  firemen  you  have  a  very  remarkable  increase 
in  the  operating  revenue  of  these  roads. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note — I  think 
the  point  here  suggested  by  Mr.  Slieean,  in  an  indirect  W' ay,  and 
which  is  constantly  brought  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  News 
and  Statistics,  I  believe,  in  Chicago,  entitled  "The  Railway  Dol- 
lar and  What  Becomes  of  It,"  and  so  on — here  you  have  the 
claim  being  made  that  labor  gets  43  cents  of  every  dollar  that 
the  railroads  make.  Here  you  have  engineers  and  firemen 
getting  3.79  cents  per  revenue  train  mile  more  in  1913  than  in 
1890,  but  after  these  allied  railroads,  considered  as  one  system, 
had  paid  that  on  the  freight  operating  cost,  there  was  a  net 
gain,  so  far  as  real  operations  are  .concerned,  of  95  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Out  of  the  two  dollars  instead  of  one,  that 
they  had  it  left  out  of  before — out  of  the  $2.45  instead  of  the 
$1.95? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  out  of  $2.45  instead  of  $1.49.  Transpos- 
ing it  in  terms  of  engineers,  you  have  engineers  getting  2  cents 
out  of  the  additional  95  cents,  and  firemen  getting  $1.59. 

I  might  take  up  one  more  diagram,  or  shall  I  get  through 
with  this? 

Mr.  Stone:  You  might  take  up  a  typical  diagram  there. 
The  only  thing  I  fear  is  that  if  you  write  the  records  full  of  one 
particular  road,  some  of  these  other  lines  are  liable  to  get  jealous 
— that  is  the  thing  I  fear.  If  we  are  going  to  take  the  same  road 
every  time,  in  every  chart,  in  alphabetical  order,  we  are  liable 
to  have  trouble. 

Mr.  Lauck :  They  all  make  magnificent  returns  in  operat- 
ing efficiency.  I  do  not  mean  to  discriminate.  I  think  the  method 
or  the  idea  put  forward  is  the  main  thing  to  get  at.  I  might  take 
on  page  3,  the  total  for  eight  representative  western  railroads. 
That  consists,  for  this  period,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  &  North-Western,  the  Illinois  Central, 
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tbo  Northern  Pacific,  the  Southern  l*acific,  and  the  Union  Pacific 
railroads,  considered  as  one  railroad  operating  system.  In  the 
case  of  these  roads,  considered  as  one  system,  referring  to  the 
table  at  the  bottom  of  page  3,  you  have  the  engineer  cost  to  the 
railroad  of  6.1  cent  per  revenue  train  mile  in  1890,  and  8.2  cents 
in  191o,  an  increased  outlay  for  engineers  of  2.02  cents  in  1913, 
as  compared  with  1890,  per  revenue  train  mile.  The  firemen,  in 
1890,  received  3.7  cents  per  revenue  train  mile  operated  and,  in 
1913,  5.1  cents,  or  it  cost  the  railroad  1.43  cents  more  to  run  a 
train,  in  terms  of  firemen  outlay,  in  1913  than  it  did  in  1890 ;  or, 
in  terms  of  both  engineers  and  firemen,  it  cost  these  eight  repre- 
sentative western  roads  3.45  cents  more  to  operate  a  train  a 
revenue  train  mile.  During  this  same  period  the  total  operating 
expense  increased  72  cents,  in  round  numliers,  per  revenue  train 
mile,  and  the  operating  revenue  derived  from  these  operations, 
producing  revenue,  increased  $1.01,  therefore,  after  the  addi- 
tional operating  expenses  had  l)een  paid,  including  cost  of  loco- 
motive engineers  and  firemen,  and  all  other  operating  costs, 
there  was  a  net  gain  of  28.56  cents  for  each  revenue  train  mile 
operated,  which  was  available  for  payment  of  taxes  and  remun- 
eration for  increased  capital  investment. 

If  there  is  no  further  question  on  that  section,  I  will  turn  to 
part  2,  which  is  somewhat  different. 

Mr.  Byram :  Some  of  that  money  was  needed  for  paying 
other  expenses  besides  conducting  transportation — some  of  that 
revenue,  that  28  cents  a  train  mile,  was  necessary  to  pay  other 
expenses  besides  conducting  transportation,  as  well  as  taxes. 

Mr.  Lauck  :     The  34  cents  t 

Mr.  Byram :      Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  had  to  meet  all  expenses,  for  taxes, 
for  interest  on  funded  debt,  and  other  dechictions — payment  of 
dividends,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Byram:  Any  other  operating  expenses  included f 
Mr.  Lauck  :  No  other  operating  expenses. 
Mr.  Byram  :  Total  operating  expenses. 
Mr.  Lauck :  This  is  not  the  cost  of  conducting  transporta- 
tion, but  it  is  the  cost  of  conducting  operations. 
Mr.  Byram:  Total  operating  expense? 
Mr.  Lauck  :  Yes,  sir.    There  was  a  net  gain  from  operation 
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of  34  cents.  Then  all  you  have  left  is  your  corporation  costs 
and  your  financial  costs. 

Mr.  Stone :  When  you  speak  of  net  gain,  you  mean  after 
everything  is  paid! 

Mr.  Lauck :  After  everything  is  paid — everything  in  the 
way  of  operation  of  the  railroad.  That  is,  this  total  operating 
expense  includes  the  expense  of  conducting  operation,  main- 
tenance of  road-way  and  structures,  maintenance  of  equipment, 
trackage  expense  and  general  expense;  and,  then,  I  think  that 
formerly  taxes  wei'o  included  under  operating  expenses,  but  now 
taxes  are  deducted  from  net  operating  revenues,  before  you  ar- 
rive at  net  operating  income,  therefore  taxes  would  have  to  be 
mot  out  of  this  gain.  The  comparison  is  not  strictly  accurate, 
because  some  taxes  might  have  been  included  in  1890  in  operat- 
ing expenses,  still  the  comparison  would  assume  that  to  be  tine, 
and  not  take  any  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Stone :  Thev  may  have  done  like  manv  of  them  did  in 
the  west,  might  not  have  patented  the  land,  and  would  not  have 
to  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  might  have  been  true  of  the  land,  yes. 

Mr.  Byram :  Have  you  got  any  fig-ures  to  show  how'  this 
would  work  out  on  a  ton  mile  basis — revenue  ton  mile  basis? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir,  I  have  got  costs  of  engineers  per  ton 
mile,  and  cost  of  firemen  per  ton  mile. 

Ml".  Byram :  Have  you  got  it  compared  with  the  revenue 
per  ton  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Xo,  I  did  not  compare  it  with  the  revenue,  be- 
cause the  reA'enue  was  declining  per  ton  mile,  but  not  per  train 
mile. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  is  still  showing  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
train  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  it  is  increasing 

Mr.  Bvram:  When  vou  come  to  the  train  mile  basis  vou 
change  f 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  I  am  following  the  train  mile  basis  all 
the  way  through. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  understood  your  productive  efficiency  was 
based  on  the  train  mile. 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  output,  yes. 

Mr.  Byram:     And  when  vou  come  to  take  the  return  from 
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prodiu^tive  efficiency,  which  you  have  titteinpted  to  i)rove  l^y 
your  })revious  statistics,  you  change  to  the  train  mile  l)asis  for 
cahniUitin^  the  difference? 

Mr.  Lauck:  In  using  the  ton  niih'  in  pro(hi<'tive  efficiency, 
I  used  it  because  it  was  the  unit  to  denote  the  output.  Tlie  train 
mile  is  the  right  basis  of  comparison,  of  course. 

Mr.  Byram:     For  what? 

Mr.  Lauck:  For  jiroductive  efficiency  and  for  revenue 
gains,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Byram:  But  .you  did  not  use  it  in  your  ]iroductive 
efficiency,  your  train  mile;  you  used  the  ton  mile  for  arriving 
at  your  argument  in  favor  of  productive  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  used  the  ton  mile  to  show  the  final  unit  of 
output  and  the  traffic  unit,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to.  Of  course 
I  could  not  show  for  a  railroad — I  would  be  obviously  stultify- 
ing myself  to  show  the  cost  per  ton  mile  and  revenue  per  ton 
mile.  I  do  not  think  that  is  significant  in  the  ]iresent  condition. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  train  mile  is  the  thing,  because  there 
is  where  you  are  making  your  revenue,  if  you  are  making  it  at 
all,  or  there  is  where  you  lose  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  you  ]iay  an  engineer  and  fireman  by 
the  train  mile,  or  when  you  compute  it  by  the  train  mile,  because 
they  have  less  train  miles  than  ever  before,  they  are  putting 
out  a  greater  ton  mile,  and  that  is  just  what  demonstrates  the 
earning  power  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  railroad  gets  less  per  ton  mile  and  more 
per  train  mile — it  gets  more  ton  miles  per  dollar  of  engineer 
cost  than  it  ever  did  before. 

Mr.  Byram :     But  not  revenue  per  ton  mile  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  less  revenue,  I  think,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  he  throws  in  enough  extra  tons  to  make 
up  for  it,  and  then  some. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Any  further  questions? 

The  Chairman :     There  seems  to  be  nothing  further. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  would  refer  then  to  jiage  26  of  the  same 
exhibit. 

The  Chairman:  You  are  still  reading  from  Exhibit  28,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir.  On  page  26,  part  II,  I  have  made  a 
comparison  as  to  revenue  gains  for  each  additional  $1,000  com- 
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pensatiou  to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  and  have  com- 
pared that  with  the  freight  revenue  gains,  total  operating  rev- 
enue gains,  net  corporate  income  and  dividends,  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  merely  to  show  that,  although  there  has  been 
additional  outlay  for  engineers  and  firemen  required  to  operate 
each  train  mile,  and  the  total  aggregate  wages  bill  has  increased, 
yet  the  corresponding  gains  have  far  outweighed  the  added  out- 
lay for  these  two  classes  of  labor. 

On  page  26,  referring  to  section  XXIII,  covering  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  you  will  find  for  each  $1,000  additional 
outlay  to  locomotive  engineers,  during  the  period   1890-1913, 
there  was  an  increase  in  freight  revenue  of  $71,000,  operating 
revenue  $43,000,  net  corporate  income  $12,000,  increased  divi- 
dend payments  of  $9,000.     Expressed  in  terms  of  firemen,  the 
corresponding  increase  was  even  greater;    that  is,  $113,000  in 
freight  revenue,  $69,000  in  operating  revenue,  $19,000  in  net 
corporate  income  and  $14,000  in  dividends.     And  I  would  like 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  mean  to  create  any 
erroneous  impression  by  this  .comparison  or  go  beyond  the  fact 
that  productive  efficiency  has  been  attended  with  revenue  gains, 
although  it  has  resulted  in  increased  wage  outlays.     Of  course, 
out  of  this  increased  revenue  gain  must  be  paid  all  the  additional 
expenses  of  the  railroad;   the  idea  being  simply  to  compare  the 
revenue  gains  arising  from  increased  productive  efficiency,  to 
show  that  for  each  additional  $1,000  outlay  for  the  two  classes 
of  labor  engaged  in  conducting  transportation,  which  we  are 
considering,  there  has  been  remarkable  gain  in  revenue  at  the 
same  time,  due  to  increased  operating  efficiency  of  the  railroad 
and  increased  output  of  the  men.     I  do  not  want  to  create  the 
impression  that  for  each  $1,000  additional  the  railroad  made 
$71,000  in  operating  revenue,  but  merely  to  show  that  increased 
productive  efficiency,  or  increased  operating  efficiency,  although 
it  has  been  attended  with  higher  labor  cost,  has  also  been  at- 
tended with  higher  revenue  returns,  which  have  far  and  away 
offset  the  increased  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  with  this  $1,000 
paid  to  the  engineers,  there  has  probably  concurrently  been  paid 
another  $1,000  to  firemen,  or  trainmen,  or  switchmen,  or  track 
laborers — all  other  persons  in  the  employ,  possibly? 
Mr.  Lauck  :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  JShoeai) :  Then,  ymi  aio  usiii^  the  same  dividend  in 
the  comparison  tliat  is  used  for  the  conii)arison,  for  the  $1,000 
worth  of  engineer,  the  same  dividends  is  used  over  again  for 
$1,000  wortli  of  fireman? 

Mr,  Lauck:  Yes.  It  shouhl  not  be  used  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions as  to  the  jn-ofits  to  the  railroad,  because  it  might  be 
possible  that  all  the  revenue  gains  would  be  eaten  up  by  some 
source  of  expense.  Of  course  that  is  not  true,  but  it  might  be 
possible.  The  fact  is,  I  wanted  to  indicate  that  increased  oper- 
ating efficiency  has  been  attended  with  revenue  gains  which  have 
outweighed  the  increased  lal)or  cost,  and  which  is  shown  in  the 
preceding  section,  and  this  section  shows  the  fact  that  operat- 
ing efficiency  has  been  attended  with  revenue  gains,  without  any 
comment  on  net  revenue  gains. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  I  will  submit  this  exhibit. 
The  Chairman:     Are  there  any  further  questions? 
Mr.  Burgess:     These  figures  represent  the  gains  for  each 
$1,000  expended  for  engineers  and  firemen,  Mr.  Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Just  a  comparison  to  show  that  productive 
efficiency  was  attended  by  increased  labor  cost  and  also  attended 
by  increased  revenue  gains. 

Mr.  Burgess:  And  these  figures  represent  the  revenue 
gain  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  quite  understand 
on  looking  at  it  again,  that  first  item,  Freight  Revenue.  How  do 
you  segregate  that  operating  revenue,  or  do  you  spread  that 
operating  revenue  against  the  freight  revenue  there? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Why,  the  railroads  report  freight  revenue. 
Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  railroads  report  freight  revenue. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Wliat  is  the  other  item,  operating  revenue? 
Mr.  Ijauck :     Operating  revenue  is  the  gross.    That  includes 
freight  and  passenger. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  freight  revenue  $71,000,  and  oper- 
ating revenue  $43,000.  I  don't  quite  understand  those  first  two 
items,  the  detail  of  them. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  think  you  have  got  the  headings  transposed, 
Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  am  unable  to  explain  that.    I  do  not  under- 
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stand  why  that  should  be,  iniloss  the  headings  are  transposed. 
It  seems  that  operating  revenue  sliould  be  more  than  freight 
revenue. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  have  your  data  here  and  can  check  it  up 
in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes,  I  will  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes,  to  make  it  clear  as  to  how  you  made  up 
these  items.  I  thought  I  understood  it  at  tirst,  and  then  on 
looking  at  it  again,  I  thought  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  is  a  simple  division,  and  if  there  is  a  mistake 
there,  it  is  simply  in  the  caption  or  in  the  division.  Takng  the 
increase,  and  deducting  for  each  one  that  it  increased,  the  in- 
crease in  operating  revenue.  I  will  be  glad  to  look  that  up  and 
let  you  know  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  adjourn  now  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  6th  day  of  January, 
1915,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Thursday,  January  7, 
1915,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.) 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 
between  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN 

under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  agree- 
ment dated  August  3,  1914. 


Chicago,  Illinois,  January  7,  1915. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10:15  o'clock  A.  M. 
Present:     Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 

The  Chairman :  Before  the  witness  begins,  Mr.  Byram  de- 
sires to  make  a  correction  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Byram:  On  page  2,073  of  the  record  of  January  5th, 
in  the  second  from  the  last  paragraph,  the  question  was  asked 
by  me.  Mr.  Burgess'  name  has  evidently  been  inserted  by  mis- 
take.   The  question  was  mine  and  not  Mr.  Burgess '. 

W.  JETT  LAUCK  was  recalled  for  further  examination, 
and  having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman :  Are  you  ready  to  proceed  with  your  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings 
yesterday,  or  just  before  conclusion,  Mr.  Sheean  asked  me  to 
explain  in  Exhibit  28,  part  2,  page  26,  why  the  gain  or  the  in- 
crease in  freight  revenue  for  each  $1,000  additional  outlay  to 
locomotive  engineers  or  firemen,  was  greater  than  the  increase 
in  operating  revenue.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  division 
has  been  made  there  between  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and 
that  the  locomotive  engineers  there,  belonging  to  freight  reve- 
nue, should  be  freight  locomotive  engineers  and  freight  loco- 
motiv(»  firemen.    In  other  AVT)rds,  the  revenue  increase  has  been 
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greater  in  freight  traffic  than  it  lias  in  passenger  traffic.  Mr. 
Sheean,  if  yon  will  refer  to  pages  373  to  378  of  the  basic  tables, 
yon  will  iind  the  corresponding  basic  information  upon  which 
this  column  rests.  It  was  impossible,  in  putting  the  table  in 
that  form,  to  put  freight  locomotive  engineers,  when  locomotive 
engineers  applies  simply  to  the  other  columns,  and  I  should  have 
explained  it,  but  I  overlooked  it  at  the  time.  Is  that  explanation 
clear? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Not  entirely  so.  If  you  will  elaborate  that 
just  a  little  more,  Mr.  Lauck ;  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether 
the  two  columns  refer  to  different  <»ngineers ;  that  is,  the  first 
column  to  part  of  the  engineers — 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  first  colunni  refers  merely  to  freight  en- 
gineers and  freight  firemen.  That  is,  the  computation  is  made 
in  the  first  column  on  the  basis  of  each  additional  $1,000  outlay 
for  freight  engineers  or  freight  firemen.  There  has  been  a  cor- 
responding gain  in  freight  revenue,  while  the  second  column, 
operating  revenue,  is  applicable  to  all  engineers  and  all  firemen, 
and  in  the  basic  tables,  pages  373  to  378,  the  designation,  freight 
locomotive  engineers  and  freight  locomotive  firemen  is  used. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  did  you  get  the  freight  engineers,  as 
given  in  the  basic  table! 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  same  method  as  previously  used.  It  is 
not  the  number  of  freight  engineers,  but  outlay  for  freight  en- 
gineers, and  distribution  has  been  made  upon  the  ratio  of  reve- 
nue freight  train  miles  to  total  revenue  train  miles.  In  other 
Avords,  this  computation  was  arrived  at,  similarly  to  the  com- 
putation as  to  traffic  units  or  ton  miles  per  $1,000  outlay  to 
freight  engineers  and  freight  firemen.  That  is,  the  total  outlay 
for  engineers  was  taken,  and  according  to  the  ratio  of  freight 
revenue  train  miles  to  total  train  miles  that  proportion  was 
allocated  or  distributed  to  freight  engineers  and  freight  firemen, 
and  then  the  computation  made  as  to  each  $1,000  increase  in  the 
compensation  of  freight  engineers  and  freight  firemen,  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  increase  in  freight  revenue. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  do  you  get  the  increase,  the  per  $1,000 
increase  ?  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  (juite  follow  that — if  you  \W11 
just  give  us  an  example. 

Mr.  Lauck :  For  instance,  in  1890,  you  would  have,  say,  an 
outlay  of  $1,000  foi-  freight  engineers  and  in  1913  yon  would 
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have  $2,000,  or  say  $3,000,  therefore  you  would  have  $2,000  in- 
crease in  outlay  for  freight  engineers.  In  1890  you  would  have 
say  freight  revenue  $5,000 ;  in  1913  you  would  have  freight  reve- 
nue $20,000.  Then  you  would  divide  the  two  $1,000  increases 
into  the  $15,000  increase  for  freight  revenue,  and  you  would 
have  $7,000,  plus  additional  gain  in  revenue,  for  each  $1,000 
invested. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  in  that  example,  the  $1,000  might  be 
paid  to  one  freight  engineer  in  1890  and  the  $3,000  paid  to  three 
engineers  in  1913,  and  you  separate  the  last  $2,000  and  distribute 
the  revenue  above  the  revenue  of  1890,  all  to  the  last  man,  or  to 
the  last  $2,000? 

You  don't  pay  any  attention  to  the  number  of 


Mr. 

Lauck : 

men. 

Mr. 

Sheean 

Mr. 

Lauck : 

No.     I  modified  that.     To  the  last  $2,000? 
Yes.     That  is,  you  would  have  an  ascending 
scale  of  expense  and  an  ascending  scale  of  gain  in  revenue. 
For  each  additional  $1,000  of  expense  there  would  be  a  corre- 
sponding gain  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  if,  with  99  men,  I  was  running  a 
business  at  a  loss  and  by  putting  one  other  man  on  the  pay  roll 
the  business  as  a  whole  became  profitable,  you  would  carry  all 
of  that  increase  to  the  last  man  hired  or  to  the  last  $1,000  spent! 

Mr.  Lauck:     To  the  last  $1,000. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  these  tables  are  all  made  in  thai  way  of 
figuring? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  It  is  a  case  of  showing — as  I  said  yes- 
terday, no  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  table  as  to  the 
revenue  gains  of  the  railroad,  but  it  indicates  increased  returns 
from  increased  productive  efificiency.  That  is,  if  you  put  more 
tons  on  your  freight  train  and  put  an  engine  of  higher  tractive 
power  on  the  train,  as  a  consequence,  if  your  labor  does  not  go 
up  accordingly,  you  get  an  increasing  return  in  revenue,  and  this 
gives  an  indication  of  the  increasing  return.  That  is,  for  each 
^1,000  you  invest  in  moving  a  revenue  freight  train,  you  get  a 
much  greater  return  in  revenue,  or,  as  expressed  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  exhibit,  say  as  to  the  Eock  Island,  on  page  14,  you 
pay  2.8  cents  more  in  outlay  for  engineers  in  1913  than  you  do 
in  1890,  and  you  get  a  net  revenue  gain  of  11  cents  and  a  gross 
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gain  of  77  cents.     In  otlicr  words,  that  after  you  have  put  in 
your  increase(l  outhiy  you  liave  an  increasing  return. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  may  be  eitlier  in  decreasing  the  loss  of 
previous  operations  or  bringing  the  outhiy  nearer  the  income 
— it  may  bo  either  decreasing  the  loss  or  adding  to  the  profit? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes ;  if  there  was  a  loss  beforehand,  of 
course,  it  would  offset  tliat  loss. 

Ml-.  Sheean :  There  is  just  one  other  thing  I  do  not  under- 
stand. On  the  basic  derivative  table  you  have  referred  to  at 
page  o73,  from  what  part  of  the  basic  table  is  this  part  of  the 
derivative  table  derived — where  did  you  get  the  fundamental 
information — this  is  a  deduction  merely,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Jjauck:  Yes,  sir,  that  is  a  derivative  table.  That 
would  be  based  on  the  total  compensation  to  engineers  and  fire- 
men, and  the  latio  of  revenue  train  miles  to  total  revenue  train 
miles.  I  believe  the  table  as  to  the  ratio  of  distribution  is  not 
printed  there.  It  was  intended  to  be  printed,  but  for  some 
reason  it  has  not  been  printed.  If  you  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  that  T  can  furnish  you,  if  you  want  to  check  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Not  so  much  to  check  it  as  to  follow  the 
system.  I  want  to  find  out  how  you  get  the  $23,000,  on  page 
373,  the  first  item,  under  freight  revenue  per  $1,000  compensa- 
tion to  freight  engineers  and  firemen,  1890? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  could  draw  a  diagram  of  that,  if — that  I 
think  would  explain  it,  if  you  care  to  go  into  it  further. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  if  you  will  just  carry  that  item  l)ack 
into  the  other  part  of  the  table.     Show^  me  how. 

Mr.  Lauck:     373? 

Mr.  Sheean:  373.  That  is  the  item  I  think  you  refer  to 
there.  ''Freight  revenue  per  $1,000  compensation' to  freight 
engineers  and  firemen  1890,  $23,407."  Now,  where  do  I  look 
in  these  books  to  find  where  you  get  that '! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  the  freight  revenue  per  $1,000  com-, 
pensation  of  freight  engineers  and  firemen  would  be — as  I  say, 
the  distribution  is  not  in  the  book,  so  you  could  not  get  the  ratio 
in  the  book,  but  it  is  the  ratio  of  revenue  freight  train  miles  to 
total  revenue  train  miles.  You  would  then  take  tliat  ratio  and 
find  what  that  was  the  total  outlay  for  locomotive  engineers. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  where  could  I  get — in  the  book,  where 
could  I  get  what  the  ratio  was  that  was  used  on  that? 
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Mr.  Laiick:     I  say  tliat  is  not  printed  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Well,  then,  there  is  no  way  of  checking  or 
verifying  this  from  the  tables? 

Mr.  Lanck:  The  revenue  train  miles  are  given  in  the 
book,  and  the  freight  revenue  train  miles  are  given  in  the  book. 
You  would  have  to  work  it  out  as  I  just  stated.  The  ratio  on 
page  14  is  number  of  freight  train  miles.  On  page  16,  number 
of  revenue  train  miles  on  the  basic  table.  There  was  such  a 
mass  of  tables  to  be  printed  that,  in  order  to  avoid  expense — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes,  but  where  is  the  freight  revenue!  I 
get  your  formula,  but  where  do  you  get  the  freight  revenue? 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  freight  revenue  is  on — the  freight  reve- 
nue is  not  printed,  but  it  is  the  item  you  report  in  your  annual 
report  to  the  Interstate   Commerce   Commission. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  on  that,  to  get  that  first  item  $23,407, 
you  would  have  to  work  back  from  the  train  miles  to  find  out 
what  the  formula  was  that  vou  used,  working  it  backAvards! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  go  to  the  original  1890  report  of  the 
Santa  Fe  to  find  what  they  reported  as  freight  revenue? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  If  you  want  to  check  it  up,  I  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  the  tables.  I  have  the  tables,  but  as  I 
said,  I  did  not  print  every  table  that  I  had,  because  I  would 
have  had  a  book  that  would  be  much  more  voluminous  than 
this,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  expense  in  making  out  the  ones 
that  seemed  to  be  most  important.  But  I  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish you  with  the  ratio  of  distribution,  and  also  any  other  table 
that  you  want.  I  have  them  in  typewritten  form,  if  you  would 
like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Sheean :  As  to  each  one  of  these,  have  you  the  ratio  for 
each  of  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Well,  if  you  have  extra  copies  of  that,  I  would 
just  like  to  see  one,  to  see  whether  I  can  follow  your  formula 
through.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Any  time  at  your  convenience.  That  is  all, 
Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  point  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize.  Mr. 
Sheean,  I  happen  to  have  here  a  memorandum  that  one  of  the 
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clorks  worked  out,  covering-  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  cov- 
erinji:  this  computation.  I  woukl  be  glad  to  hand  that  to  you.  It 
is  in  manuscript  form,  hut  you  can  get  tlie  whole  matter  from 
that.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  tlie  i)rimary  object  of  this  table 
— or  to  reiterate — is  to  show  tliat  productive  efficiency  has  been 
attended  with  revenue  gains,  and  tliat  ])roductive  efficiency  also 
has  been  attended  with  increased  cost;  but  the  revenue  gains 
have  offset  the  cost,  and  have  left  a  net  return  after  all  added 
costs  have  been  paid.  Confining  the  comparison  strictly  to  oper- 
ating, and  not  taking  into  account  the  capital  factor. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Does  it  take  into  account  maintenance? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  it  takes  into  account  all  operating  ex- 
penses, maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  maintenance  of 
equipment,  traffic,  general  expenses,  and  cost  of  conducting 
transportation. 

If  no  further  questions,  I  will  pass  to  the  next  exhibit. 

Mr.  Stone:     No.  29. 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  29.  It  is  entitled  the  same  title  as  the 
preceding  exhibit,  "Revenue  Gains  Arising  from  Increased  Pro- 
ductive Efficiency,"  and  covers  the  period  1900  to  1913.  The 
method  employed  is  identically  the  same,  and  the  wording  is 
identically  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  exhibit. 

Referring  to  page  2,  you  will  find  for  the  period  covered 
by  this  exhibit,  1900-1913,  that  there  was  an  increased  outlay  per 
revenue  train  mile  for  locomotive  engineers  of  2.43  cents  in  1913, 
as  compared  with  1890.  An  increase  of  1.65  of  outlay  for  loco-, 
motive  firemen ;  or  a  total  increase  in  cost  per  revenue  train  mile 
of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  of  4.08  cents. 

During  this  same  period  there  was  an  increase  in  total 
operating  expenses,  including  engineers  and  firemen  and  all 
other  costs  of  operation,  of  57.46  cents.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  due  to  more  efficient  methods  of  operation,  there  was 
a  gain  in  operating  revenue  per  revenue  train  mile,  of  73.48  cents, 
leaving  a  net  gain  in  operating  revenue,  over  and  above  all  ad- 
ditional expenses  of  operation,  for  48  representative  Western 
roads  of  16.02  cents. 

Mr.  Byram :  I  notice  in  this  statement  you  do  not  use  the 
percentages. 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :     You  use  just  the  cents.    Why  did  you  change 
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from  the  |)erc<'iitai;('  i)lan  of  fi<i,uriiii;',  to  tlic  Mctiial  dollars  and 
cents ; 

Mr.  Lauek :  I  changed  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
measuring  now  revenue  gain,  I  thought  it  would  be  more  effective 
to  express  it  in  terms  of  cost  than  return;  and  in  the  second 
place,  by  percentages  of  comparison — well,  it  is  hardly  a  valid 
reason,  in  the  second  place,  but  I  found,  in  making  comparisons, 
say,  between  increased  outlays  in  terms  of  money,  you  might 
have,  say,  total  operating  expenses  of  $5,0()(),00(),  with  an  in- 
crease of  $1,000,000  in  costs,  which  would  be,  in  terms  of  money, 
an  immense  increase,  but  in  terms  of  percentage  would  be  nuich 
less  than  an  increase,  say,  of  $1,000  in  outlay  for  engineers,  or 
vice  versa. 

Mr.  Byrani :  The  percentage  basis  would  not  have  been 
as  favorable  for  your  contention,  would  itf 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  it  might  not  have  been.  I  hardly  think 
it  would  have  been,  because  when  you  get  into  operating  revenue 
you  have  a  bigger  figure  to  base  your  original  calculation  on,, 
and  you  might  have  an  immense  gain  in  money,  which  would 
offset  all  increased  operating  costs  and  increased  labor  outlays, 
and  in  terms  of  percentage  it  would  be  much  less  than  the  in- 
creased outlay  for  labor. 

Mr.  Byram:  For  instance,  an  increase  of  2.43  cents  per 
train-mile  in  the  pay  of  engineers,  if  expressed  in  percentage, 
would  give  quite  a  different  impression  f 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  it  would,  as  a  rule.  1  think  it  might 
show,  say,  40  or  50  cents  increased  outlay  for  engineers  and 
firemen  per  train-mile,  while  the  operating  revenue  which  would 
offset  the  added  costs  and  leave  a  net  gain,  might  show  only  10 
per  cent  increase.  It  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  fairer  to  take 
the  dollars  and  cents,  in  view  of  the  fact  I  am  considering  costs 
and  return.  That  is,  as  I  stated  in  another  connection,  the 
primary  consideration  with  a  man  who  is  operating  a  business 
is  not  the  increase  in  his  payroll,  but  its  relation  to  his  output 
or  method  of  operation. 

Mr.  Byram :  The  relation  to  output  would  be  based  on 
percentage,  though. 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  you  wanted  to  express  it  in  that  way ;  but 
if  you  were  computing  your  profits  or  returns,  you  would  con- 
sider that  things  cost  you  so  much  more  to  produce  and  yielded 
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you  so  iinicli  more  revenue,  and  tlicii  eonij)are  the  revenue  yield 
with  your  added  outhiy,  to  see  what  your  profit  was. 

The  Chairman:     Do  you,  by  this  method,  obtain  a  true  re- 
sult of  the  operation? 

Mr.  Lauek:  I  tliink  it  is  much  truer  than  in  terms  of  per- 
centaire. 

Tlie  Chaii'maii :  That  should  be  tli«'  t<'st,  as  to  wlietlier 
or  not  you  ij^ive  us  an  accurate  descri))tion  of  the  o])erati()n .' 

^[r.  Lauek  :  V«'s.  That  is  my  ()I)ject  in  presenting  it  in  this 
way,  ill  (lollai"-  and  cents  rather  tiiaii  in  tci-ins  of  i)ercentages. 
When  you  come  to  i)ay  increased  wages,  it  is  a  matter  of  costs 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  if  you  have  i)roductive  effi- 
ciency, it  is  indisjiensable  to  that,  that  you  must  have  a  return 
in  dollars  and  cents,  otherwise  it  is  not  efficiency,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  railroad  management. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVIiy  are  the  others  on  the  percentage  basis, 
then  / 

Mr.  Lauek :     1  beg  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Slieean :  Why  do  you  put  Lxhibits  21,  22  and  23  on 
the  percentage  basis  and  this  on  the  dollars  and  cents  basis? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  exhibits  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Lauek:  I  had  absolutely  no  motive  in  changing  from 
the  percentage  to  dollars  and  cents,  such  as  might  be  indicated 
by  your  question. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  1  did  not  mean  to  indicate  that.  1  as- 
sumed that  if  the  percentage  was  all  right  in  one,  or  all  wrong 
in  the  other — 

Mr.  Lauek:  Well,  both  are  given  in  the  other,  Mr.  Sheean. 
The  reason  there,  I  should  sav — I  think  if  vou  would  show  so 
manv  billion  ton  miles  or  so  manv  million  traffic  units,  vou 
cannot  get  the  thing  down  into  as  concise  and  effective  foiTn  as 
you  can  by  reducing  it  to  terms  of  percentage.  But  if  you  will 
refer  to  Exhibits  23,  24  and  25,  you  will  find  the  supporting- 
table  gives  the  increase  in  ton  miles  and  the  increase  in  traffic 
units  and  the  percentage  is  carried  out  beyond  that,  so  both 
methods  are  used.  If  we  did  not  use  percentages,  all  I  could 
say  would  be  that,  owing  to  increased  train  loading  and  in- 
creased tractive  power,  each  fireman  handles  so  many  more 
traffic  units  or  ton  miles,  which  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do,  if 
there  is  any  objection  to  changing  the  method. 
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TJie  Cliairiiiaii:  Is  it  your  opinion  that  by  adopting  either 
metliod  we  can  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Kitlier  percentage  or — 

The  Chairman :     Ves,  or  (h)nars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Lauck :  1  shouhl  think  so ;  yes,  sir.  I  would  not  object 
to  it,  but  I  tliink  the  dollars  and  cents  is  the  real  test  of  whether 
an  operation  is  profital)le  or  not. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Is  not  the  term  "correct"  too  definite?  You 
do  not  claim  that  you  can  arrive  at  distinct  figures! 

Mr.  Lauck :     r)li,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:     You  are  still  simply  establishing  a  tendency? 

Mr.  Ijauck :     A  tendency,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel :  In  other  words,  you  do  not  undertake  to  show 
how  much  of  this  balance  is  to  be  distributed  to  other  factors 
besides  labor? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  sir.  Y^ou  see  you  have  all  other  forms 
of  labor  to  consider  and  all  other  forms  of  operating  expense. 

Mr.  Nagel:     And  operating  improvements? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Y"es,  sir.  But  the  two  points  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  make  are  there  has  been  an  increased  output, 
whether  expressed  in  terms  of  per  cents  or  terms  of  ton  miles, 
or  traffic  units,  or  any  kind  of  unit,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  that  direction,  due  to  improved  operating  efficiency,  and  this 
has  been  attended  ])y  revenue  gains,  revenue  gains  expressed  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  having  more  than  offset  the  added 
cost  of  these  improvements  in  operation,  and  they  have  left 
a  net  return. 

Mr.  Sheean:  More  than  the  added  cost  of  locomotive  en- 
gineers and  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:  All  costs.  Total  operating  expenses,  total  op- 
erating revenue,  net  operating  gain. 

Mr.  Sheean :     But  in  that  you  eliminate  any  cost  of  capital? 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  have  not  taken  up  any  capital  yet,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  has  not  been  included  any  considera- 
tion of  capital  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Not  to  this  point.  I  expect  to  take  that  up  the 
next  point. 

The  Chairman :  As  I  understand,  you  think  the  result  ob- 
tained by  this  method  is  approximately  correct  as  tending  to  es- 
tablish the  theory  upon  which  you  base  your  calculation? 
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Mr.  Lauek:  Yes,  sir.  1  tliiiik  you  cannot  work  out  a  inatlie- 
niatical  formula  and  say  that  tliis  nuicli  should  be  a:iven  to  any 
factor;  but  there  lias  been,  in  the  I'aihoad  industry,  just  as  in 
other  industries,  due  to  the  installation  of  better  machinery  and 
larger  capital  outlay — there  has  been  an  increasing  return  for 
each  unit  of  labor  and  ca])ital  invested.  That  this  increasing 
return  has  more  than  offset  the  added  cost,  and  that  there  is  rev- 
enue available,  after  satisfying  all  factors,  to  remunerate  labor, 
if  labor  can  show  any  ground  for  rennineration,  in  the  way  of 
increased  work  or  efficiency.  I  might  also  freely  confess  a  point 
which  has  not  been  brought  out,  but  1  suppose  will  be, —  you  will 
notice  the  revenue  gain  is  decreasing  by  periods.  That  is,  the  net 
revenue  gain  over  and  above  the  added  costs  of  1890-1913,  the 
net  gain  in  operating  revenue,  for  the  twenty-four  representa- 
tive railroads,  page  2,  Exhibit  28,  was  26  cents  in  round  numbers. 
For  this  period  of  1900-1913,  for  forty-eight  representative 
roads,  it  was  16  cents.  That  is,  the  net  protit  remaining  from 
operations.  I  think  it  is  true  that,  and  we  will  have  to  confess  on 
this  side,  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  a  decrease  in  net 
profits. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  you  are  not  willing  to  confess  that  the  engi- 
neers and  firemen  got  the  difference,  are  you? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No.  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  show  it  was 
not  due  to  engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  connection  with  that  table  which  you  have 
just  called  attention  to,  in  the  twenty-three  year  period,  when 
there  is  an  increase  of  26.87  cents  to  engineers  and  firemen,  of 
that  increase  of  26.87  cents,  the  cost  to  engineers  and  firemen, 
the  added  cost,  was  3.79  cents;  while  on  page  2  of  this  exhibit 
that  you  are  now  reading  from,  in  the  thirteen-year  period,  1900- 
1913,  on  an  increase  of  16.02  cents,  the  added  cost  for  engineers 
and  firemen  was  4.08  cents.  That  is,  they  took  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  increase  in  the  last  period. 

Mr.  Lauck :  No.  In  1890-1913,  they  put  3.7  cents  more  into 
engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Getting  an  increased  gain  of  26  cents  out  of 
that? 

Mr.  Lauck :     You  got  a  gain  of  95  cents  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :     A  net  gain,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  you  got  a  net  gain  of  26  cents.    You  got 
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a  gross  gain  of  95  cents,  and  out  of  that  95  cents,  the  engineers 
and  firemen  took  only  3.79  cents. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  the  twenty-three  year  period,  for  the  added 
cost  of  3.79  cents  to  engineers  and  firemen,  the  net  gain  in  oper- 
ating revenue  was  26.87  cents! 

Mr.  Lauck :     The  net  gain,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  the  second  period,  1900-1913,  for  an  added 
cost  of  4.08  cents  to  engineers  and  firemen,  tlie  net  gain  in 
operating  revenue  was  only  16.02  cents. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  reflects  the  same  tendency,  I  judge,  that 
you  spoke  of  a  moment  ago,  of  a  decrease  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Naturally,  in  considering  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years,  you  had  an  increasing  return  for  each  addi- 
tional unit  you  put  in,  because  you  had  the  full  swing  of  gain  in 
operating  efficiency,  development  of  the  traffic  and  the  growing 
up  of  the  country  and  so  on, 

Mr.  Sheean:  Starting  with  zero,  there  is  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  percentages? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  zero,  no.  Starting  with  1890.  In  1900, 
you  had  already  accounted  for  ten  years  of  that.  In  the  period 
1909-1913,  you  had  still  further  developed  the  managerial  effi- 
ciency. The  point  I  am  unable  to  understand  in  the  1900-1913 
comparison  is  that  although  during  that  period  there  has  been 
installation  of  more  hea\'y^  power  than  in  the  preceding  five 
years,  and  which  should  be  attended  by  a  larger  revenue  gain, 
that  even  the  revenue  gain  is  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  ten 
years,  due  possibly  to  decrease  in  rates  and  increase  in  other 
operating  costs ;  but  your  maximum  return,  of  course,  is  for  the 
great  period.  Now,  it  takes  more  capital  than  labor  to  get  a 
commensurate  return. 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  it  fair  to  assume,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  the 
relation  of  increase  to  engineers  and  firemen  should  be  the  rela- 
tion to  the  total  operating  expense,  instead  of  the  net  gain? 

Mr.  Lauck :    I  think  that  is  the  real  test,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  For  example,  in  this  24-year  period,  with  a  cost 
of  3.79  cents,  there  was  a  total  operating  expense  and  increase 
of  68  cents — that  is  the  proportion  of  the  increase  of  cost  of 
engineers  and  firemen  to  the  total  operating  cost,  isn't  it? 
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Mr.  I^aiifk:  Kxprcsscd  in  yros^s  Iciins  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

]Mr.  She«-an:  Then,  Mr.  Stono,  tninini;:  to  i)a<^e  2  of  the 
other  exhibit,  and  followin<i:  yonr  same  two  fiii^ures  for  the 
thirteen-year  period,  1900-191:3,  the  increase  to  firemen  and  en- 
gineers was  4.08  cents,  on  a  total  increase  of  ojjerating  expense 
of  only  57  cents,  as  compared  with  the  68.53  cents. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  expect  that  year  they  took  off  all  the  track 
men. 

Mr.  Sheean:     This  is  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  thirteen  years — took  off  tlie  track  men, 
so  as  to  make  the  total — 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  same  general  tendency  is  reflected  by 
a  comparison  of  the  increase  to  engineers  and  firemen  and  the 
increased  operating  cost — the  same  general  tendency  is  re- 
flected by  the  two  items  to  which  I  called  attention,  that  is  the 
increase  in  total  cost  in  the  latter  period,  and  also  a  decrease  in 
the  total  operating  expense. 

Mr.  I^auck :  You  mean  the  net  increase  in  operating  ex- 
penses is  less  than  in  the  preceding"*  period? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Laiick :  I  think  you  will  find,  as  you  go  along,  that 
the  increase  in  operating  expenses  per  revenue  train  mile  will 
show  that,  probably.  I  think  you  will  find  possibly  an  increas- 
ing proportion  absorbed  by  labor,  due  to  the  fact  that,  with  the 
installation  of  the  better  machinery,  or  the  addition  of  more 
capital,  you  eliminate  a  lot  of  material  costs ;  that  is,  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies,  and  so  on,  although  your  maintenance  will 
increase  proportionately.  In  deducting  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, you  will  find  that  the  ratio  of  transportation  expense  to 
labor  tends  to  decline,  and  the  total  cost  tends  to  decline. 

Mr.  Stone:  Referring  back  to  the  quotations  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  presidents,  Mr.  Lauck;  take  for  example 
the  report  of  the  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  for  1911, 
where  there  was  a  reduction  of  operating  expenses  in  labor 
alone  of  over  $3,000,000 ;  it  is  very  evident  somebody  was  taken 
off,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  there  was  a  decrease  in  traffic,  and  they 
took  the  men  off. 

Mr.  Stone :     But  there  was  no  reduction  in  wages  of  the 
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lengineers  and  firemen  for  the  actual  miles  of  revenue ;  so  it  is 
evident  somebodv  was  taken  off? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Oh,  yes,  installation  of  heavier  power  means 
fewer  men  to  operate  the  power  proportionately  and  the  ability 
of  one  man  to  handle  more  traffic. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  it  might  have  been  taken  off  in  oth^ 
departments  as  well?  ni,  • 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  When  you  get  to  a  further  analysis  of 
-r-the  significance  of  this  is  that  the  added  cost  of  operating  the 
railroad  falls  upon  the  train  mile,  because  you  increase  the 
train  load  and — but  the  object  in  doing  that  is  to  secure  further 
economy  and  decreased  cost  than  what  the  load  cari'ies.  That 
is,  yon  put  in  two  more  cents  in  locomotive  engineers  and  fire- 
men, with  the  expectation  of  getting  ten  cents  more  in  revenue. 
And  the  real  test  is  the  cost  per  ton  mile  which  the  train  car- 
ries. That  is,  this  is  an  element  of  operating  efficiency  in  order 
to  secure  further  reduction  in  cost,  and  the  ultimate  test  as  to 
whether  the  ton  mile  cost  is  lower  or  higher.  Of  course,  if  the 
ton  mile  cost  would  be  higher,  this  would  be  a  foolish  operation 
and  would  be  managerial  inefficiency,  but  if  the  ton  mile  cost  is 
lower,  then  it  pays  to  put  in  $1,000  more  labor  or  $1,000  more 
capital,  if  you  can  get  an  increasing  return.  It  is  just  a  ques- 
tion— the  same  problem  as  a  man  using  a  motor  truck  instead 
of  a  dray — ordinary  dray.  He  puts  an  added  cost  in,  and  he 
reduces,  possibly,  the  labor  cost  of  operation,  but  he  gets  more 
revenue  return  in  operating  his  motor  truck  than  he  would  from 
operating  an  ordinary  teaming  outfit  with  a  driver  and  two 
horses. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Unless  his  return  is  cut  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  now  operating  more  economically,  and  therefore  does  not 
need  as  large  a  return  as  the  man  with  a  dray  was  getting! 
That  is,  assuming  that  the  unit  of  compensation  remains  the 
same. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Or  the  unit  of  receipts. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say,  the  unit  of  re- 
ceipts, 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  If  there  are  no  further  (luestions,  I  don't 
know  if  it  would  be  worth  while  taking  uj)  the  time  of  the 
Board  further  witli  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  Sheean :     The  idea  of  all  of  these  charts,  of  this  one 
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hero  and  of  the  iiulividiial   road  tliat  you  show  in  Exhibit  29 
is  to  show  the  upward  tendency. 

Mr.  Lauek :  Yes,  to  show  tlie  general  tendency  in  revenue 
gains  arising:  from  increased  i)roductive  eflficiency,  which  have 
reduced  a<hled  costs. 

Mr.  Na<j:el:     And  that  is  all  you  claim f 

Mr.  Lauck:     Tliat  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Vou  do  not  contend  that  the  comi)ensation 
of  the  engineers  and  firemen  should  bear  immediate  direct  re- 
lation to  the  0])erating  expenses? 

Mr.  Ijauck:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Because,  if  that  were  so,  they  would  have  to 
fluctuate  from  vear  to  vear,  would  tliev  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  That  would  all  depend  upon  the  operat- 
ing management  of  the  railroad.  1  should  think.  The  matter 
is  left  to  their  judgment  entirely. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Then,  the  essential  question  is  to  ascertain 
what  the  engineers  and  firemen  contribute,  and  what  they  ought 
in  fairness  to  have  for  the  work  they  do? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  again, 
to  get  it  absolutely  clear,  and  not  to  leave  the  impression  that 
I  am  attem])ting  to  show  that  they  should  have  this  revenue 
or  any  particular  part  of  it,  the  constructive  argument  that  I 
am  attempting  to  build  is,  first,  that  they  have  i)roduced  more, 
in  co-oi)eration  with  capital,  and  of  course  it  has  l)een  the  man- 
agerial al)ility  and  the  foresight,  and  so  forth,  which  has  put 
the  capital  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  to  develop 
this  efficiency,  and  the  additional  mt>ney  outlay,  but  that  capital 
instrument  has  required  additional  work  upon  the  part  of  the 
firemen,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  statistics.  So  far  as  the 
engineers  are  concerned,  I  only  know  from  hearsay.  That  is  a 
matter  of  testimony  from  the  men  themselves.  And  it  also  has 
decreased  their  ability  to  earn,  because  they  are  unable  to  make 
as  manv  miles  as  thev  formerlv  did;  and  also,  that  that  has 
cost  the  railroad  more,  in  terms  of  each  mile  operated. 

Mr.  Byram:  Have  you  shown  in  your  statistics  that  they 
are  unable  to  make  as  many  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck:  By  inference  from  the  decrease  in — compjir- 
atively  small  increase  in  freight  train  miles,  as  compared  with 
the  increase  in  traffic  handled. 
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Mr.  Byram:  But  you  have  not  been  able  to  identify  that 
increase  with  in(li\idual  engineers,  have  jou! 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  sir.  I  know  that  to  be  true,  though.  As 
far  as  I  have  statistics,  I  have  made  coni])utations  on  the  basis 
of  individual  engineers,  but  I  have  not  submitted  them,  because 
of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  statistics,  and  because  I 
thought  you  might  use  the  numbers  against  us  in  computing 
coni])ensation.  Not  you,  but  the  other  side.  And,  then,  coming 
to  tliis  j)oint  that  there  have  been  added  costs  for  operating 
the  trains,  hut,  the  revenue  gains  have  offset  that  cost  and  left 
a  net  return;  therefore,  productive  efficiency  has  yielded  an 
increasing  return  and  has  l)een  profitable,  and  if  labor  has  any 
ground,  through  increased  work  or  increased  hazard  or  increased 
responsibility  or  inability  to  earn  as  much  as  before  on  the  basis 
of  even  increased  rates  of  compensation,  they  should  participate 
to  some  extent  in  this  increased  productive  return. 

The  next  exhibit  is  Exhibit  Number  30,  covering  the  same 
topic.  This  exhibit  was  prepared  hurriedly,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  put  it  into  the  form  that  I  had  the  previous  exhibits. 
That  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  the  diagram  or  the 
second  part  of  the  exhibit, 

I  think  the  second  part  of  the  exhibit,  if  I  might — I  want 
to  be  perfectly  frank  and  say  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  cre- 
ate any  wrong  impression.  1  think  the  revenue  gains  expressed 
in  terms  of  net  corporate  income — dividends,  would  probably 
not  show  favorably  to  our  contention  in  this  latter  period,  al- 
though I  have  not  worked  that  out.  But,  judging  from  the  pre- 
ceding ]jeriod,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would. 

Exhibit  Number  30,  then,  bears  the  same  title  and  has  the 
same  object  as  the  two  preceding  exhibits. 

As  I  have  just  stated,  I  have  not  been  able  to  compare  this 
and  put  it  into  as  complete  a  form  as  the  others.  0^\ing  to  the 
pressure  of  time,  etc.,  I  had  to  put  it  up  in  as  rough  and  ready 
shape  as  I  could.  But,  referring  to  the  Atchison,  on  page  2, 
you  will  find  the  tendency  exemplified  there  that  I  indicated  in 
the  1900-1913  discussion.'  You  will  find  that  in  1909  on  this 
railroad  the  cost  of  engineers  was  6.8  cents  per  revenue  train 
mile,  and  in  1913  7.6  cents,  or  an  increase  of  1.87  cents  per  rev- 
enue train  mile. 

The  cost  of  firemen  increase  was  .44  cents  per  revenue  train 
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mile,  or  total  cost  of  oiigincvr  ami  iiicman  increase  in   1!)IJ) 
over  1  !>()!)  was  l.;!l   cents. 

The  increase  in  total  opcratinj;-  expenses  per  revenue  train 
mile  was  25. 5()  cents. 

The  net  j^ain  in  ()])erating  revenue,  however,  was  only  15. S9 
cents.  So,  for  the  period  of  1913  over  1909  there  was  a  net  loss 
to  the  Atchison  of  9.67  cents  i)er  revenue  train  mile,  due  to  the 
fact  that  total  operating  expenses  increased  more  than  the  rev- 
enue gain  that  they  secured  from  the  increased — I  was  going  to 
say  productive  efficiency,  but  it  would  be  an  indication  of  de- 
creased productive  efficiency  on  this  road. 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  that  was  not  attributable 
in  any  significant  measure  to  engineers  and  firemen.  That  is,  it 
must  have  been  due  to  other  cost  of  operation,  although  their 
cost  did  increase,  but  not  proportionately  to  other  costs,  I  think. 

You  will  find  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  a  net — 

Mr.  Byram :     May  I  ask  just  one  question? 

Mr.  Ijauck  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  The  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  in- 
creased one  cent,  and  the  total  operating  revenue  increased  11 
cents,  I  believe,  or  something  like  that.  I  cannot  quite  read  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Lauck :     ]  5  cents. 

Mr.  Byram :  Yes.  The  point  is,  you  said  the  increased  cost 
in  engineers  and  firemen  did  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  that  the  other  operating 
expenses  did.  Is  that  correct,  as  to  the  relation  betw^een  the 
two,  or  is  this — 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  total  increase  in  cost  per  revenue  train 
mile  was  25  cents.  The  fireman  and  engineer  cost  was  1.13  cents 
and  therefore  it  would  be  about  6  per  cent,  or  something  like 
that,  or  about  6  per  cent  of  the  added  cost  would  be  attributable 
to  engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Byram :  Yes,  but  you  said  the  pay  or  cost  of  engineers 
and  firemen  had  been  increased,  but  did  not  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  increased  cost  that  the  total  did ;  in  other  words,  the 
increased  total  cost  was  greater,  if  I  understood  you  right,  than 
the  increased  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen,  relatively.  Ts  that 
correct '? 
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Mr.  Lauck :     That  was  not  what  I  intended  to  say. 

Mr.  Byram :     I  guess  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be  in  terms  of 
percentages,  but  the  idea  I  wished  to  present  was  that  this  was 
not  primarily  due  to  engineers  and  firemen.  I  think  it  would 
be  due  to  maintenance  expense,  probably,  or  labor  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

Mr.  Byram :  But  you  do  not  attempt  to  locate  the  relative 
increase  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :    No. 

Mr.  Byram :  This  is  merely  the  exact  increase  in  terms  of 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  So  that  if  you  should  say  that  the  cost  of  engi- 
neers and  firemen  had  not  shared  in  the  increase  to  the  same 
extent  that  other  expenses  had,  it  would  not  be  correct,  accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  I  mean  in  the  same  proportion? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  not  worked  out  the  percentages  here, 
and  I  could  not  say ;  but,  from  a  general  observation  of  the  ac- 
counts, the  proportionate  increase  in  engineers  and  firemen  cost 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  some  of  the  other  factors,  I  think. 

Mr.  Byram :  But  let  us  take  the  total  other  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Lauck :     The  total  operating  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Byram:    Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  you  would  have  an  increase  here  of  25 
cents  on  the  basis  of  $1.50,  or  a  proportion  of  about  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is,  other  expenses? 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  is  total  expenses. 

Mr.  Byram :     Total  expenses,  yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  For  the  engineer  and  firemen  you  would  have 
an  increase  of  1.31  cents,  on  the  basis  of  11  cents,  which,  roughly, 
would  be  about  12  per  cent,  Avould  it  not? 

Mr.  Byram :    Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  woujd  be  about  4  per  cent  variation 
there  in  their  favor,  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Sheean:    In  their  favor? 

Mr.  Lauck:  12  per  cent  increase  in  outlay  for  engineers 
and  firemen,  and  16  per  cent  increase  in  total  operating  expenses. 
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There  would  be  three  or  four  points  favorable  to  them,  on  this 
particular  road. 

Mr.  Slioean:     Well,  that  is  the  Atchison? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Total  operating  expenses  increased  from 
$1.50  to  $1.76. 

Mr.  Lauck:  25  cents,  you  see,  on  the  basis  of  $1.50  would 
be  about  15  per  cent;  I  am  just  ii^uessinii:  at  the  percentages. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  are  referring  to  the  Atchison? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  While  T  was  looking  at  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
where  they  increased  from  10  cents  to  11)  cents,  the  total  cost 
of  engineers  and  firemen.  In  the  second  case,  the  increase  in 
cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  is  apparently  at  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  total  increase,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  it  would  be  about  25  per  cent  compared 
with  20,  or  something  of  that  kind,  against  the  engineers  and 
firemen.  Of  course,  those  facts  would  be  affected  by  wdiat  they 
were  receiving  before,  and  what  they  are  receiving  now,  and  the 
operating  efiiciency  and  so  on. 

The  Alton  shows  a  decline,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
significant,  on  account,  probably,  of  other  factors  affecting  the 
Alton.  It  is  not  the  engineers  and  firemen.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  roads,  you  will  find  in  the  case  of  the  Burlington  15  cents 
net  gain,  and  the  St.  Paul  .19  of  1  cent,  after  all  operating  ex- 
penses have  been  paid,  and  the  North  AVestern  1.91  cents,  the 
Rock  Island  loses  6  cents  per  revenue  train  mile,  which  follows 
out  the  previous  showing,  does  it  not,  Mr.  Sheean?  Decreased 
productive  efficiency.     The  Chicago  Great  Western — 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVoll,  just  a  minute.  Is  there  a  relationship 
between  productive  efficiency  in  ton  mile  units  and  revenue  gains 
on  revenue  mile  units? 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  is  a  direct  relation.  Revenue  train 
miles,  of  course,  include  passenger  miles.  Of  course,  if  we 
would  put  this  on  the  freight  revenue  train  mile,  you  would 
have  a  nnich  larger  gain  than  is  shown  here. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Your  productive  efficiency  tables  were  all 
reduced  to  the  ton  mile  basis,  were  thev  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  this  is  reduced  to  a  revenue  basis? 
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Mr.  Lauck :  The  productive  efficiency  tables  were  reduced 
to  a  ton  mile  and  traffic  unit. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is,  the  traffic  unit  being  a  before-un- 
heard-of unit,  which  consisted  of  adding  the  passenger  miles  and 
ton  miles  together,  being  an  attempt  to  secure  some  kind  of  a 
common  denominator.  It  has  a  direct  relation,  because  the  ob- 
ject of  the  loading  of  the  tonnage  on  the  trains  or  the  passen- 
gers in  the  passenger  trains  is  to  secure  revenue,  which  adds  to 
the  revenue  gain  per  revenue  train  mile.  It  has  a  direct  rela- 
tionship, Mr.  Sheean,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  show  the 
revenue  gain  per  revenue  freight  train  mile,  it  would  be  much 
greater  than  this  gain.  That  is,  there  have  been  remarkable 
gains  in  the  freight  productive  efficiency,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  have  been  losses  in 
the  passenger  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  has  been  a  loss  in  the  unit  of  traffic 
return,  has  there  not,  revenue  loss? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  think  there  has  been  a  loss  in  dollars 
and  cents,  too. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes.  If  you  carried  out  on  the  same  basis 
your  revenue  tables  to  your  productive  efficiency  tables,  there 
would  be  shown  a  loss  of  revenue  applied  to  the  same  units  of 
traffic  which  you  have  shown  as  being  produced  in  the  earlier 
tables. 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  you  would  carry  it  out  on  a  ton  mile  basis 
or  passenger  mile  basis,  of  course  your  unit  would  be  the  aver- 
age rate  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  average  rate  per  passenger 
per  mile,  which  has  declined. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Which  has  declined? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Which  has  declined,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  all.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  you, 
but  I  did  not  quite  follow  your  suggestion  on  the  Rock  Island. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  shows  a 
loss,  which  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  develop  traffic. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  sliow^s  a  gain  of  10  cents.  The 
Colorado  &  Southern  2  cents.  The  Great  Northern,  on  page  6, 
17  cents.  The  Illinois  Central  shows  a  loss  of  7  cents,  on  page 
7.    I  think  that  is  due,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  probably  to  the 
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fact  of  the  great  disasters  they  have  had  there  in  the  way  of 
floods,  and  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  maintenance  expenses, 
and  so  on,  in  recent  years. 

The  general  tendency,  without  going  into  each  road  in  de- 
tail, is  to  show  a  net  gain,  which  is,  in  many  cases,  less  than  the 
proportionate  gain  in  preceding  years,  due  to  reducing  the 
period,  and  due  to  other  operating  factors. 

If  there  are  no  other  questions,  in  order  to  save  time,  I  will 
pass  along. 

Mr.  Stone :  Pass  on  to  the  next  exhibit.  The  next  exhibit 
is  prepared  in  three  sections,  as  we  did  all  the  others,  that  is, 
three  periods,  1890-1913,  1900-1913,  and  1909-1913,  and  they 
should  all  be  handled  at  the  same  tune.     They  are  marked  31, 

32  and  33.  31  is  *  *  Increased  Operating  Costs  of  Western  Rail- 
roads not  Due  to  AVage  Payments  to  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Firemen,  1890-1913."    32  is  the  same  for  the  period  1900-1913. 

33  is  the  same  for  the  period  1909-1913. 

(The  documents  so  offered  and  identified  were  received  in 
evidence  and  w^ere  thereupon  marked  ''Employes'  Exhibits  31, 
32  and  33,  January  7,  1915,"  respectively.) 

Mr.  Lauck :  Exhibit  Number  31.  This-  exhibit  is  entitled 
''Increased  Operating  Costs  of  AVestern  Railroads  Not  Due  to 
Wage  Payments  to  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen. ' '  The 
first  period  considered  is  for  1890-1913.  This  exhibit,  by  w^ay  of 
preliminary  explanation,  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first, 
referring  to  the  table  of  contents,  showing  the  ratio  of  principal 
items  of  operating  costs  to  total  operating  expenses ;  the  second, 
the  ratio  of  operating  costs  to  operating  revenues,  and  the  third, 
the  cost  of,  freight  engineers  and  firemen  per  1,000  ton  miles, 
from  1890  to  1913. 

Referring  to  page  1  of  the  exhibit,  we  have  a  total  for  24 
representative  Western  railroads,  which  are  given  on  page  1, 
and  the  supporting  figures  on  page  2,  with  a  diagram  on  page  3. 

Referring  to  page  2  and  explaining  the  method  of  comput- 
ing these  figures,  the  method  is  one  of  simple  ascertainment  of 
percentages  or  ratios,  that  is,  taking  the  cost  of  each  item  of 
outlay  and  finding  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  total  operating 
expenses. 

In  1890,  total  transportation  expenses,  meaning  by  that  not 
total  operating  expense,  but  the  cost  of  conducting  transporta- 
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tion,  as  divided  in  the  report  to  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission, as  one  subdivision,  to  total  operating  expense,  bore  a 
relation  of  51.54  per  cent  to  total  operating  expense;  and,  in 
1913,  51.47  per  cent,  a  slight  decline. 

In  1890,  the  ratio  of  total  cost  of  engineers  to  total  operating 
expense  was  6.2  per  cent,  and  in  1913  was  4.95  per  cent,  a  decline 
of  more  than  one  point. 

In  the  case  of  firemen,  the  ratio  of  outlay  for  firemen  to  total 
operating  expense  w^as  3.69  per  cent;  and,  in  1913,  was  3.11  per 
cent. 

The  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  to  total  operating 
expense,  in  1890,  was  9.89  per  cent ;  in  1913,  the  proportion  was 
8.06  per  cent  only. 

Considering  total  labor  cost  of  transportation  to  total  labor 
cost  of  operation,  we  have  a  ratio  of  44.2  per  cent  to  total  oper- 
ating expense  in  1913,  as  compared  with  45.92  per  cent  in  1890. 

There  was  also,  a  decline  in  the  relation  of  cost  of  engineers 
to  total  labor  cost  of  operation,  from  8.69  per  cent  to  7.66  per 
cent. 

Also,  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  firemen  to  total  labor  cost 
of  operation,  from  5.18  per  cent  in  1890  to  4.82  per  cent  in  1913, 
or  a  decline  in  the  total  cost  or  total  outlay  by  these  roads  for 
both  engineers  and  firemen,  in  1890, 13.87  points,  to  12.48  points 
in  1913. 

During  the  same  period,  for  these  24  roads,  the  total  labor 
cost  of  transportation  absorbed  only  28.5  per  cent  of  the  oper- 
ating expense  or  constituted  that  proportion  of  it  in  1913,  as  com- 
pared with  33.22  per  cent  in  1890. 

The  total  labor  cost  of  operation  formed  71.31  per  cent 
of  total  operating  outlays  in  1890  and  64.53  per  cent  only  in 
1913. 

The  total  maintenance  expense  in  1890  was  37.82  per  cent  of 
total  operating  expense,  but  by  1913  they  had  advanced  to  41.87 
per  cent. 

The  total  labor  cost  of  maintenance,  that  is,  both  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  maintenance  of  equipment,  to  total  operating 
expense  declined  from  33.91,  in  1890,  to  27.97,  in  1913. 

The  cost  of  general  officers  to  total  operating  expense  also 
declined  from  1.85  in  1890  to  1.01  in  1913. 

The  labor  cost  of  administration,  the  labor  cost  of  general 
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expense  of  traffic,  that  is  of  soliciting  traffic,  the  two  divisions 
that  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion also  declined  from  5.21  to  4.30. 

These  facts  arc  set  forth  on  the  chart  which  has  been  pre- 
pared in  an  enlarged  form,  sliowing  a  very  marked  tendency 
to  decline  in  labor  cost  to  total  operating  ex])ense.  Very  slight 
decline  in  labor  cost  in  conducting  transportation;  hardly  dis- 
cernible on  the  chart.  An  increase  in  maintenance  expense  in 
1913  as  compared  with  1890,  but  a  decreased  cost  in  labor  of 
maintenance  and  a  decreased  labor  cost  of  transportation,  as 
compared  with  total  ojjerating  expenses.  A  decline,  also,  in 
the  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  and  the  total  cost  of  engineers 
and  firemen.  The  conclusion  seeming  to  be  that  the  element 
of  added  cost  that  is  absorbing  an  increasing  proportion  of 
ojierating  expense,  is  the  maintenance  cost,  in  1913  as  compared 
with  1890,  on  the  basis  of  the  ratios  of  the  principal  items  of 
cost  to  total  operating  expense. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Was  there  any  change  in  the  system  of  keep- 
ing the  accounts  between  1890  and  1913,  as  to  distribution '? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Distribution  of  labor  costs  ? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Maintenance, 

Mr.  Lauck:  None  that  I  know  of  tliat  w^ould  atfect  this, 
Mr.  Sheean.  There  has  been  a  change  since  1907  and  1910, 
which  tends  to  increase  the  operating  ratio.  That  is,  before 
1907— 

Mr.  Sheean  :  That  is  what  I  meant,  as  to  whether,  covering 
tliis  big  period,  you  did  not  have,  from  1890  to  1913,  in  that 
long  drawn  out  period,  a  change  in  what  was  treated  and  carried 
to  maintenance  intermediate  in  the  ])eriod  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  AVliy,  I  was  going  to  offer  an  exbibit  later 
which  shows  that,  prior  to  1907,  the  railroads  charged  j^erma- 
nent  improvements  to  maintenance;  that  it  was  the  conunon 
practice — nothing  condenmatorj'  or  critical  in  making  the  state- 
ment— but  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not  require 
the  keeping  of  construction  or  capital  accounts  in  the  way  it 
does  now.  It  was  connnonly  the  practice  to  take  care  of  depre- 
ciation and  to  take  care  of  improvements  in  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  understand,  my  question  did  not  imply 
criticism,  but  was  simply  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  was 
a  change  in  the  method  of  accounting  in  this  period. 
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Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  a  very  decided,  radical  change. 

Mr.  Slieean:  So,  when  yon  are  comparing  maintenance 
expense  of  1890  witli  1913,  you  have  in  one  case  certain  items 
that  are  not  inchided  in  the  other"? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  a  very  decided  change. 

Mr.  Stone:     It  has  been  in  our  favor! 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  comparison 
because,  prior  to  1907,  the  common  practice  was  to  charge  per- 
manent improvements  to  operating  expenses.  In  other  words, 
according  to  the  revenue  gains,  the  railroad  adjusted  its  exten- 
sions or  improvements  or  maintenance.  There  were  immense 
charges  to  operating  expenses  for  items  which  were  really  ad- 
ding to  the  permanent  earning  capacity  of  the  railroad.  Sincfe 
1907  that  has  not  been  possible. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  about  the  change  in  the  base  itself  to 
which  this  all  refers,  the  operating  expense — the  ratio  of  various 
items  of  cost  to  operating  expense — isn't  there  a  very  great 
change  from  1890  to  1913? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Onty  so  far  as  is  affected  by  these  individual 
factors. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No;  I  mean  as  to  the  items  included  in  the 
operating  expense  itself  in  the  two  periods.  I  want  to  ascer©" 
tain  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that,  previous  to  the  standard 
or  uniform  system  of  accounting,  in  the  operating  expense  there 
was  included  the  hiring  of  equipment,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  now  goes  into  capital,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes.     Taxes  also. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  the  base — you  are  comparing  all  of 
these  things,  as  the  heading  of  the  chart  shows,  to  operating* 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yesi 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  operating  expenses  in  1890  were  on  a 
different  basis  from  the  operating  expenses  in  the  later  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  yes.  0))erating  expenses  in  1913  are  dif- 
ferent than  they  were  in  1910  or  1907. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  mean  they  included  different  factors? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  but  the  point  is,  I  think,  so  far  as  those 
factors  are  included,  they  do  not  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  comparison  but  rather  to  the  advantage. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  What  change  has  tliore  been  in  the  factors 
between  1910  and  1913? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  I  probably  should  have  said  between 
1907  and  1913.  There  has  been  (piite  a  distinct  change  in  prac- 
tice since  1910,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  just 
beginning  to  ])rovide  for  depreciation  in  operating  expenses, 
which  has  tended  to  increase  the  total  amount  of  operating  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  there  has  been  no  change  in  wliat  used 
to  be  called  operating  expense,  since  1907? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
itself  practically  says  that  the  accounts  of  the  railroads  were 
worthless  prior  to  1907 ;  that  there  was  no  uniformity,  and  they 
adjusted  the  accounts  in  the  way  that  was  most  convenient,  at 
any  time ;  but  taking  these  accounts  as  they  are,  as  we  have  had 
to  do,  the  factors  which  have  affected  them  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  don't  think  would  affect  this  comparison,  except  ad- 
vantageously to  our  side  of  the  contention. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Hasn't  there,  in  fact,  been  a  change  in  the 
instructions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  what 
should  be  considered  operating  expenses,  prior  to  1907? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Very  decided,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  what  should  be  considered  as  operating 
expenses  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Lauck :     A  very  decided  change. 

Mr.  Sheean :     This  comparison  is  comparing  with  what  was 
called  operating  expenses  at  both  times  ? 
Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Although,  under  the  instructions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  ''operating  expense"  means  a 
different  thing  at  different  times? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  It  may  mean  something  different  next 
year.  As  I  have  said,  the  fact  of  charging  permanent  improve- 
ments to  operating  expenses,  and  not  carrying  any  depreciation 
account,  would  tend  to  offset,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  with- 
drawing other  factors  from  the  total,  I  should  think, because  there 
were  very  decided  tendencies  along  that  line,  prior  to  1907; 
charging  capital  expenditures — even  since  1907. 

Mr.  Sheean:    This  chart  has  not  carried  it  or  attempted 
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to  carry  it  as  offsetting  against  capital  charge,  the  change  in 
the  rules  or  base  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  just  taking  them  as  we  found  them. 

Mr.  Stone:  Doesn't  even  show  the  fund  set  aside  for  re- 
serve or  depreciation  fund,  does  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  The  common  practice  now,  in  operating 
expense  is,  since  1907,  to  increase  the  operating  ratio.  I  think 
a  lot  of  the  increased  operating  cost  evidently  has  been  due  to 
that  fact,  that  the  Commission,  in  1907,  required  the  railroads 
to  accumulate  a  fund  for  reserve  for  depreciation  of  equipment, 
and  to  charge  such  rate  as  their  own  experience  might  indicate. 
'\\'Tiile,  by  making  charges  to  operating  expenses  for  deprecia- 
tion you  increase  the  opearting  ratio  and  you  also  increase,  on 
the  liability  side  of  your  account,  the  reserve  for  accrued  de- 
preciation, which  tends  to  cut  down  and  make  much  less  the  ac- 
crued surplus  or  the  profit  and  loss — for  instance,  the  Western 
railroads  now  engaged  in  this  movement  show  about  $682,000,- 
000  accmnulated  surplus.  What  the  surplus  really  is,  is  about 
$1,000,000,000,  if  it  is  correctly  shown.  If  the  accrued  deprecia- 
tion is  omitted  and  not  added  to  the  operating  reserve  fund  and 
no  balance  put  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  all  of  that 
is  reflected  in  the  operating  expense  increase  or  operating  ratio, 
which  would  offset,  it  seems  to  me,  any  changes  prior  to  1907. 
There  are  so  many  technical  points,  so  many  changes,  so  many 
variations,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  bring 
them  all  together  and  have  a  uniform  statement.  I  think  that 
would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  do. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Does  the  Commission,  under  whose  direction 
the  accounts  are  kept  in  different  ways,  at  different  periods, 
recognize  as  proper  a  comparison  of  operating  expenses  prior  to 
the  change  in  bookkeeping  in  1908,  with  operating  expenses  since 
that  change  was  made? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  the  Commission  would  say  that  any 
such  comparison  would  be  apt  to  be  invalidated  by  all  kinds  of 
factors  that  occurred,  prior  to  1907 ;  but  my  contention  is  that 
the  factors  which  occurred  prior  to  1907,  in  the  big  phases  of 
the  thing,  would  affect  it  only  to  our  advantage  and  not  to  our 
disadvantage.  That  is,  miles  and  miles  of  road  were  constructed 
and  charged  to  operating  expense  prior  to  1907,  and  stations 
built  and  equipment  bought  and  all  kinds  of  capital  expenditures 
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of  that  kind  made,  so  that  anything  that  would  tend  to  affect  the 
total  in  1890  in  that  way,  in  sncli  an  immense  way,  would  surely 
oft'set  any  other  thing. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  that  method  of  bookkeeping  was  indulged 
in  and  charged  to  operation,  the  labor  cost  would  be  shown  under 
operation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauek:  Yes,  if  it  were  construction  account  of  labor 
cost. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  at  the  one  time  you  charge  all  of 
that  labor  cost  that  you  show  up  there,  on  that  method  of  book- 
keeping, and  put  the  peak  away  up,  and  then,  when  there  is  a 
change  in  the  bookkeeping,  eliminate  all  of  that  from  that  ac- 
count of  operating  expenses  thereafter ;  that  would  simply  make 
the  two  periods  utterly  incomparable? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  at  all.  If  it  was  construction  work,  the 
labor  would  be  charged,  but  if  it  were  simply  buying  new  loco- 
motives or  new  equipment,  there  would  not  be  any  labor  cost  at 
all  charged  in.  You  would  buy  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  or  from  whatever  works  you  purchased  at  that  time,  you 
would  buy  the  equipment  and  charge  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  if  I  followed  you,  Mr.  Lauck,  in  your 
suggestion,  you  said  that,  prior  to  the  change  in  bookkeeping  on 
new  roads  that  were  built,  that  they  charged  that  to  operating 
expenses.  If  they  did,  I  assume  that  in  the  operating  expenses 
there  would  be  all  that  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  labor  to  that  extent  would  be  included, 
yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  none  of  that  is  included  since  the  change 
in  bookkeeping  in  1907! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  according  to  the  i-ule  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  mean,  according  to  the  instructions? 

Mr.  Lauck:    No. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  fact  is,  that  regardless  of  the  rule,  they 
do  charge  some  of  it  yet. 

Mr.  Lauck :  There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  developed 
where,  since  1907,  that  has  been  the  case,  due  to  each  railroad 
wishing  to  make  a  special  showing,  or  due  to  the  fact  the  auditor 
did  not  understand  the  instiiictions. 

But,  I  would  say,  apropos  to  Mr.  Sheean 's  question,  that  I 
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do  not  claim  this  is  absolutely  accurate.  It  is  just  showing  the 
tendency,  and  I  think  the  factors  work  to  our  disadvantage  in 
the  comparison. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  that  question  of  labor  cost 
before  1907,  and  the  method  of  bookkeeping.  For  example,  if 
construction  of  a  new  line  cost  $20,000,000  and  the  bonds  were 
issued  for  $72,000,000,  which  would  the  books  show,  $72,000,000 
or  $20,000,000  as  the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  would  depend  on  whether  the  railroad 
built— 

Mr.  Stone :  If  the  contracting  company  was  given  so  much 
in  cash  and  so  much  in  bonds  for  construction  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  railroad  would  then  carry  in  its  accounts 
the  total  cost  of  the  road  as  shown  by  the  outstanding  bonds 
which  it  issued,  and  any  stock,  etc.,  and  usually  charging  the  dis- 
count— there  have  been  numerous  cases  of  charging  discounts 
of  that  kind,  60  per  cent,  to  operating  expenses  or  capital  ac- 
count. That  is,  the  property  investment  account  of  the  railroad 
is  absolutely  worthless  because  of  those  things.  But  they  migh,t 
charge  the  discount  to  operating  expenses.  I  would  have  to 
have  a  specific  case  to  know  whether  there  have  been  cases  of 
that  kind. 

The  next  chart  I  would  like  to — refer  to  page  83,  if  you 
please. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  is  the  bottom  of  page  83,  but  the  next  page 
following  it  is  34.    I  think  it  is  a  misprint  for  33. 

Mr.  Lauck:     33;   yes,  that  is  right.    Page  33,  part  2. 

This  takes  the  same  railroads  and  makes  a  comparison  of 
tendencies  in  proportion  of  operating  revenue  absorbed  by 
different  items  of  operating  expense.  That  is,  the  methods  con- 
sist of  the  simple  working  out  of  what  proportion  or  what  ratio 
of  the  total  operating  revenue  is  absorbed  by  the  different  or 
the  principal  items  of  operating  cost.  The  preceding  showing 
was,  of  course,  what  proportion  of  total  operating  expenses  each 
item  was.  That  is,  what  proportion  of  total  operating  revenue 
is  required  to  pay  each  item  of  cost! 

The  table  on  page  34  contains  the  data  which  appears  in 
the  chart  on  page  35,  and  this  chart  is  a  duplication  of  the  chart 
on  page  35. 

In  1890,  the  total  operating  expenses  absorbed  only  63.60  of 
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operating  rovcimes,  wliereas,  in  1913,  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses absorbed  66.81  per  cent,  or  total  operating  expenses  dur- 
ing this  twenty-four  year  period  increased  for  these  twenty- 
four  railroads,  3.21,  or  rather  3.21  advance,  or  more  revenue — 
it  would  be  more  than  that  in  terms  of  per  cent — was  necessary 
to  paj^  total  operating  cost,  total  operating  cost.  The  increase 
in  ratio  being  3.21. 

The  ratio  of  cost  of  engineers  to  total  operating  revenues, 
during  this  same  period,  declined  from  3.94  to  3.30,  or  .64  of  one 
point. 

During  the  same  period,  the  cost  of  locomotive  firemen  de- 
clined from  2.35  to  2.08,  or  .27  of  one  point.  Or,  both  engineers 
and  firemen  declined  .91  of  one  point,  and,  in  other  words,  .91  of 
one  point  less  revenue  was  required  to  meet  the  outlay  for  engi- 
neers and  firemen.    The  ratio — 

Mr.  Byram:  Did  I  understand  that  last  statement  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  last  statement  was  that  in  1913,  as  com- 
pared wdth  1890,  it  required  .91  of  one  point,  or  .91  of  one  per 
cent  of  less  operating  revenue  to  meet  the  compensation  of  loco- 
motive engineers  and  firemen  than  it  did  in  1890. 

Mr.  Byram :     That  is,  it  took  less  money  to  pay — 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  took  more  money,  but  less  proportion  of 
revenue.  The  money  outlay  w^as  much  greater,  but  the  revenue 
gain  offset  that,  and  it  took  a  comparatively  smaller  proportion 
of  revenue. 

The  ratio  of  the  total  labor  cost  of  transportation,  of  actu- 
ally conducting  trains  over  the  road^  declined  from  21.05  to  18.94. 
The  ratio  of  total  cost  of  transportation  declined  from  32.78  to 
34.38. 

The  total  labor  cost  of  operation  from  45.35  to  43.11.  The 
total  maintenance  expenses  absorbed  27.97  in  1913,  as  compared 
with  only  24.05  in  1890.  The  labor  cost  of  maintenance  decreased 
from  21.49  in  1890  to  18.59  in  1913. 

The  cost  of  general  administration  also  declined.  These 
facts  are  graphically  shown.  We  have  a  descending  ratio  of 
total  operating  cost  to  total  operating  revenue;  that  is,  3.21 
more  points  of  revenue  are  now  required  to  meet  costs,  and  al- 
though the  costs  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  have  propor- 
tionately increased  much  greater  in  terms  of  percentages,  you 
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have  a  decline  in  the  margin  between  100  and  the  operating 
ratio  in  1913,  as  compared  with  1890. 

The  labor  cost  of  operation  shows  a  decline  of  2 '  points. 
Transportation  expenses  shows  an  advance  from  32.78  to  34.38. 

Maintenance  expenses  also  ascend.  Labor  cost  of  mainte- 
nance makes  a  slight  drop.  Lal)or  cost  of  transportation  also 
slightly  decreased,  and  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  slightly 
decreased,  requiring  .91  of  one  point  less  revenue,  proportion- 
ately speaking,  now,  than  previously. 

Mr.  Stone:  Taking  the  question  of  maintenance  cost,  or 
maintenance  expense,  they  show  quite  an  increase,  while  the 
labor  cost  of  maintenance  has  shown  a  decrease.  That  must  be 
due,  then,  to  increased  cost  of  material. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  should  think  so,  yes,  sir ;  increased  material 
and  supplies,  and  all  items  of  that  kind.  If  there  are  no  further 
questions,  I  will  pass  on. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Lauck,  on  this  exhibit,  or  in  the  text,  is 
there  anything  which  indicates  whether  or  not  the  ratio  of  cost 
of  firemen  or  engineers  is  in  or  out  of  line  with  the  total  labor 
cost  of  operation? 

Mr.  Lauck:     You  mean  with  the  relative — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  I  notice  in  the  first  table  you  made  a 
comparison  of  the  part  of  labor  cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  did  not  do  it  in  the  revenues. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  did  on  the  first  table,  and  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  you  did  here  or  not. 

Mr.  Lauck :  There  was  a  point  I  noticed  here,  that  I  might 
as  well  bring  out;  that  is  the  drop  in  total  labor  cost  is  more 
acute  than  in  engineers  and  firemen,  seemingly  showing  that 
other  labor  constitutes  a  smaller  proportion  than  engineers  and 
firemen.  I  think  this  chart  also  shows  that,  although  the  per- 
ceutag-e  did  not  indicate  that  in  the  preceding  section. 

Mr.  Byram :  Does  not  that  show  that  the  level  of  the  engi- 
neers and  firemen's  compensation  has  been  more  nearly  main- 
tained ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir,  it  does  show  that.  Here  it  seems 
to  be  the  same  tendency,  as  regards  operating  revenue.  Was 
that  the  point,  Mr.  Sheean  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  I  noticed  it  in  the  figures.  You  have 
not  carried  the  figures  here,  have  you? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  i  did  not  cany  them  out,  no.  I  could  not  here, 
because  I  am  only  comparing  it  with  revenues. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  could  not  carry  it  in  dollars  and 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  I  could  not  carry  the  ratios  here,  because 
I  have  only  one  base,  the  revenue,  and  there  I  compared  costs 
of  engineers  and  firemen  with  labor  costs  of  operation.  Here 
I  only  have  revenue  as  the  basis  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  would  be  a  different  figure  from  what  you 
have  here,  comparing  the  labor  cost  of  operation  and  engineers 
and  firemen'/ 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes.    You  could  do  that  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone :  Referring  back  to  page  15  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
Lauck.  Take,  for  example,  the  Illinois  Central;  I  see  your  la- 
bor cost  of  transportation  has  shown  a  very  marked  increase 
while  your  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  shows  a  decrease  in 
that  period. 

Air.  Lauck:  Yes.  That  Avould  indicate  that  other  labor 
charged  to  transportation  had  proportionately  advanced  more 
than  engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  will,  Mr.  Lauck,  I  think,  perhaps,  to 
clear  it  up,  you  might  explain  what  the  difference  is  between 
labor  cost  of  operation  and  labor  cost  of  transportation,  in  this 
particular  chart. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
prescribing  the  accounts  which  the  railroads  shall  keep,  divides 
them,  as  you  probal)ly  know,  into  five  sections ;  I  think  it  is  five : 
Cost  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures;  that  is,  the  road- 
bed, rails,  bridges,  and  so  on;  Maintenance  of  e(|uipment,  which 
applies  to  the  rolling  stock ;  Traffic  expenses,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, cover  expenses  for  the  solicitation  of  traffic  and  mainte- 
nance of  traffic  offices,  and  so  forth;  and  then  general  expenses, 
which  include  miscelhmeous  items;  and  then  cost  of  conducting 
transportation,  I  think  is  the  technical  term.  Cost  of  conduct- 
ing transportation  includes  cost  of  labor  engaged  in  moving 
trains,  station  employes,  fuel  for  trains,  oil  for  locomotives,  and 
all  supi)]ies  for  trains,  and  items  of  that  kind.  While  the  total 
labor  cost  of  operation  consists  of  the  labor  cost  of  conducting 
transportation,  ])lus  all  other  labor  cost,  the  labor  cost  of  the* 
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track  men  in  maintenance  work,  and  the  labor  cost  of  the  men 
working-  in  shops  on  maintenance  of  equipment,  and  the  clerical 
cost  and  official  cost  of  men  employed  in  securing  traffic  or  in 
miscellaneous  ways ;  it  is  the  aggregate  cost,  Avhile  the  cost  of 
conducting  transi)ortation  is  one  item  of  labor  cost,  in  which 
the  firemen  and  engineers  and  trainmen  and  conductors  and 
yard  employes,  despatchers,  station  people,  and  all  employes  of 
those  classes  appear. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  see  you  treat  a  number  of  these  individual 
roads  in  the  graphic  chart. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  and  then  I  have  a  number  of  charts 
drawn  for  different  roads,  principally  the  roads  which  I  have 
called  in  the  exhibits  the  ten  representative  western  railroads. 
When  we  first  started  to  prepare  for  the  arbitration,  it  was 
thought  it  would  probably  be  held  very  shortly,  and  it  was  real- 
ized it  would  be  impossible  to  prepare  data  for  all  roads,  so  I 
selected  ten  roads  to  start  with,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
representative  of  all  conditions  of  operation;  and  these  ten 
roads  also  constitute  or  handle  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
traffic  of  the  West,  and  have  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
operating  revenues  and  have  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  prop- 
erty investment;  and  practically  these  ten  roads  either  own  or 
control  all  other  roads  in  the  West;  that  is,  although  a  great 
many  of  these  roads  are  shown  separately,  they  are  separate 
operating  units,  but  are  really  controlled  by  a  parent  company. 
And  I  have  shown  in  these  charts  the  totals,  and  then,  each  of 
the  eight  or  ten  representative  roads,  and  submitted  tables  for 
the  other  roads  that  are  in  the  movement. 

If  there  are  no  questions,  I  will  pass  to  the  third  section. 
The  third  section  is  found  on  page  65.  That  is  entitled,  ' '  Cost 
of  Freight  Engineers  and  Firemen  per  1,000  Ton  Miles." 

In  the  basic  tables  you  will  find  the  supporting  figures  are 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  one  ton  mile,  but  the  decimal  places 
go  away  out  to  hundreds  of  thousandths  of  a  cent ;  so  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  express  it  in  terms  of  1,000  ton  miles,  so 
we  could  get  something  in  which  we  could  more  easily  discern 
the  distinctions. 

On  page  66  \xi\\  he  found  the  list  of  roads  which  enter  into 
this  comimrison,  twenty-four  roads  considered  as  one  system. 
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At  the  bottom  of  tlie  page  will  be  found  the  supporting  data. 
On  page  67  is  the  chart. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  1890,  in  terms  of  outlay  for  engi- 
neers, it  cost  the  railroads  40.9  cents  to  get  1,000  ton  miles  over 
the  road.  In  1913  it  cost  only  19  cents,  or  a  decreased  cost  of 
21.2  cents  i)or  1,000  ton  miles  in  1913  as  compared  with  1890, 
or  less  than  half  as  much  cost  as  in  the  preceding  period. 

Mr.  Sheean :  When  you  speak  of  cost  to  get  over  the  road, 
you  mean  cost  in  engineers'  and  firemen's  wages? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  engineers '  wages,  not  total  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  100  per  cent  or  more  increase  in  fuel  that 
the  firemen  handle  is  not  shown  in  that  diagram? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  at  all.  Of  course  that  would  add  to  the 
work  and  to  the  cost,  both.  In  terms  of  firemen,  in  1890  it  cost 
the  roads  24.3  cents  per  1,000  ton  miles,  and  in  1913  12.4  cents, 
a  decrease  of  11.9  cents ;  or,  for  both  engineers  and  firemen,  the 
cost  was  65.2  cents  per  1,000  ton  miles  in  1890,  and  only  32.1 
cents  in  1913,  or  33.1  cents  less  in  1913  than  in  1890. 

I  think  this  is  the  logical  outcome  of  increased  productive 
efficiency,  if  there  has  been  increased  productive  efficiency.  The 
revenue  train  mile  cost  has  been  added  to,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing labor  and  other  costs,  and  by  adding  ton  miles  to  the  train 
load,  decreasing  cost  has  been  attained  in  transporting  ton  miles, 
both  in  terms  of  labor  and  other  costs,  and  here  you  have,  for 
this  period,  a  sharp  decline  in  costs  of  engineers  and  firemen  per 
ton  mile,  which  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  output. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  diagram  is  in  actual  cents? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes,  that  in  cents. 

Mr.  Stone :  If  carried  out  on  a  percentage  basis,  what  kind 
of  shape  would  it  have  been  in? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  it  \vould  have  been  more  than  100  per 
cent  decrease,  of  course. 

Mr.  Stone :     It  w^ould  run  almost  straight  down  the  map  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Byram :  You  think  that  chart  reflects  a  great  increase 
in  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  between 
1890  and  1913? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:     Your  chart,  on  page  3  of  Exhibit  23,  shows 
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that  during  that  period  the  productive  efficiency  of  firemen  and 
engineers  was  slightly  over  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  was  more  than  that,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Byram? 
In  1890  to  1913  I  think  it  was  about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Byram :  About  40,  and  is  that  percentage  greater  than 
this? 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  is  less  in  traffic  terms  of  output.  This  is 
not  just  like  that  figure.  That  is  not  accurate,  that  is  the  general 
tendency,  and  this  shows  that,  too.  You  understand,  I  have  had 
to  distribute  it  by  the  method  which  Mr.  Sheean  does  not  like, 
the  cost  of  freight  engineers  and  freight  firemen  to  freight  traf- 
fic, in  making  this  diagram.  If  you  had  some  common  unit  of 
traffic  that  we  could  agree  on,  which  does  not  exist,  then  you 
could  get  an  absolute  comparison. 

Mr.  Sheean :     This  is  freight  engineers,  then,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes,  ton  miles ;  it  must  be  freight  engineers. 

Mr.  Byram :     These  are  payments  to  freight  engineers  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Payments  to  freight  engineers  and  to  freight 
firemen. 

Mr.  Byram:     Arrived  at  by — 

Mr.  Lauck:  By  distributing  the  cost  of  total  engineers  to 
freight  traffic,  according  to  the  mileage  made  by  revenue  freight 
trains. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Board  further,  if  there  are  no  questions  on  this  exhibit.  The 
ten  representative  roads  are  shown,  and  the  supporting  tables 
for  other  roads. 

The  Chairman:  Does  any  member  of  the  Board  desire  to 
question  the  witness  further  as  to  this  exhibit? 

Mr.  Burgess:  Just  look  at  this  Union  Pacific  table,  Mr. 
Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck:    What  page? 

Mr.  Burgess:     89.     That  exemplifies  your  statement. 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  Union  Pacific  appears  on  page  89.  I  think 
that  is  due  to  the  development  of  operative  efficiency  on  the 
Union  Pacific ;  that  is,  there  has  been  a  more  abrupt  decline  in 
costs  on  that  road  than  is  the  case  on  some  of  the  other  roads. 

Mr.  Park:  By  reason  of  the  great  change  in  its  physical 
characteristics  ? 
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Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  I  tliiiik  capital  has  paid  a  very  great  part 
in  that.    Is  that  sufficient,  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Burgess:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  you  have  a  decline  of  almost  100  per 
cent,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Burgess :     In  the  costs  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  is  very  striking  in  the  way  the  lines  are 
bronglit  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  do  not  understand  that  decline  of  more  than 
100  per  cent,  Mr.  Lauck.    Whore  do  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Lauck :  This  seems  to  be  a  time  when  the  percentages 
are  going  my  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  do  not  quite  follow  you  as  to  what  you 
mean  by  declining  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  probably,  technically  that  is  not  correct. 
The  idea  was,  on  page  88,  the  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen 
was  $1,274  per  1,000  ton  miles,  and  it  declined  by  1913  to  only 
25.5  cents  per  1,000  ton  miles,  or  a  total  decline  of  $1,019  for 
the  period. 

Mr.  Stone :     It  would  come  pretty  nearly  being  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lauck:  AVell,  the  cost  now  would  be  only  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  in  1890,  The  cost  now  is  only  20  per  cent  of  what  it 
was  in  1890,  per  1,000  ton  miles,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  according 
to  this  method  of  distribution,  for  getting  freight  traffic  over 
the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  was  done,  however,  with  an  actual  loss 
in  revenue,  on  your  last  exhibit,  that  we  had  there  this  morning, 
w^as  it  not,  in  the  period  from  1909  to  1913  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  do  not  recall  exactly  whether  the  Union 
Pacific  lost  or  not.  It  may  have  during  that  period.  This  is 
1890-1913.  I  have  a  period  for  the  L^ion  Pacific  which  we  can 
compare  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Sheean:    I  see. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Are  there  any  other  questions! 

Mr.  Sheean:  See  if  I  get  clear  on  that.  It  just  did  occur 
to  me,  one  thing.  I  think  you  showed  here  on  some  of  the 
exhibits,  some  ro.ad  having  increased  its  train  load  from  44  tons 
up  to  170  tons  per  train. 
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Mr.  Lauck':     The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Well,  some  road. 

Mr.  Lauek:     Some  small  road. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Now,  on  this  exhibit — I  mean  preparing  an 
exhibit  along  the  lines  that  you  have  prepared  this,  the  cost  of 
engineers  and  firemen  is  necessarily  shown  very  mucli  higher 
on  that  road  than  on  more  fortunately  situated  roads. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Cost  in  dollars  and  cents,  or  in  ton  miles! 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  might  be  that  there  Avould  be  on  these  24 
roads,  or  on  the  Union  Pacific  there  might  be  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent  in  the  outlay  for  engineers  and  firemen.  That  is, 
the  total  outlay  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  But,  the  real 
test  of'  whether  that  has  been  economically  invested  is  whether 
in  terms  of  traffic  haul  it  shows  a  decline  in  cost. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  I  mean,  starting  with  the  railroad  alone 
that  had  this  very  light  tonnage,  that  made  a  remarkable  show- 
ing in  percentages,  from  44  tons  up  to  160  tons  per  train.  I 
thinly  it  was  44  tons  in  1890  up  to  160  tons  in  1913. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  I  remember. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  you  had  charted  that  same  road,  reducing 
it  to  this  unit  of  traffic,  that  would  show  the  same  sharp  line 
that  was  shown  there,  of  the  relative  reduction  in  cost. 

Mr,  Lauck:     Almost  straight  down. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Almost  straight  down. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Provided — 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  chart  itself  might  apply  to  a  road 
that  was  loading  40  tons  to  a  train  in  1890  and  4  carloads  to  a 
train  in  1913. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:  You  Avill  find  it  on  the  next  page,  Mr. 
Sheean.     Arizona  &  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  see.     That  was  all  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  the  cost  per  ton  mile  is  dollars  and 
cents  indication  of  whether  productive  efficiency  has  been  prof- 
itable or  not.  And,  of  course,  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  railroad  operating  side,  you  might  have  this  very  abrupt 
decline  in  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  ton  mile,  which 
might  be  attended  by  an  increased  cost  in  other  factors,  which 
would  offset  the  decline  in  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen.    But, 
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the  point  that  I  am  holding  to  now  is  that  thfe  tendency  has 
been,  i)er  nnit  of  traflfic  or  per  dollar  of  operating  revenue,  for 
the  cost  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  not  to  be  primarily 
responsible  for  the  added  cost  of  operation. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  I  will  take  up  the  next 
exhibit.  Exlii})it  Number  32.  This  bears  the  same  title  and 
is  prepared  by  the  same  method,  and  covers  the  period  of 
1900-1913. 

Referring  to  pages  1,  2  and  3  of  the  Exhibit  Number  32,  I 
have  a  total  of  48  Western  railroads.  The  list  of  roads  appears 
on  pages  1  and  2.  The  chart  is  on  page  3,  and  is  reproduced  in 
larger  fonn  on  the  easel,  and  the  data  supporting  the  chart  on 
page  2. 

On  referring  to  the  table  on  page  2  (not  to  take  up  too 
much  time)  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  cost  of  engineers 
to  total  operating  expenses  constituted  a  proportion  of  5.25 
per  cent  in  1900  and  only  4.90  per  cent  in  1913.  The  firemen 
constituted  3.18  in  1900,  and  only  3.08  per  cent  in  1913.  Or, 
both  for  the  firemen  and  engineers  together  they  made  up  8.43 
per  cent  of  operating  expenses  in  1900,  and  only  7.98  per  cent 
in  1913,  a  decline  of  .45  of  one  point  in  operating  expenses.  I 
might  mention  there  that  although  a  decline  of  .45  of  one  point, 
or  an  increase  of  one  point,  or  three  points,  while  it  may  seem 
small,  it  represents  an  enormous  amount  of  money  in  the  total 
operating  revenues  or  total  operating  expense  or  even  in  the 
ease  of  labor  outlays. 

Referring,  then,  to  the  chart,  we  have  a  change  in  the 
showing  here  made  in  labor  cost  of  operation  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  period.  If  I  remember  correctly,  even  the  labor 
cost  of  operation  in  1913,  as  compared  with  1890,  it  showed  a 
downward  tendency.  Now,  advancing  ten  years,  we  find  the 
labor  cost  of  operation  constitutes  a  larger  proportion  of  oper- 
ating expense  in  1913  as  compared  with  1900. 

Transportation  expenses,  consisting  of  labor  and  all  other 
expenses  for  getting  trains  over  the  road,  shows  a  decline. 

Maintenance  expenses,  including  all  labor  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  supplies  and  all  other  cost  of  maintaining  road  bed 
and  equipment  and  structures,  shows  an  upward  tendency  in 
1913  as  compared  with  1900. 
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Labor  cost  of  maintenance  is  this  line  beginning  here  and 
going  up.    It  also  shows  an  upward  tendency. 

Labor  cost  of  transportation  shows  about  an  —  shows  a 
slightly  downward  tendency.  Engineers  and  firemen,  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  or  enginemen,  show  a  slight  decline,  of  1.45. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  do  they  compare  with  the  general  de- 
cline in  the  labor  cost  of  conducting  transportation?  About  the 
same? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  of  the  labor  cost  it  would  be  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  labor  cost  of  conducting  transpor- 
tation, includes  the  engineers,  firemen,  trainmen,  conductors, 
telegraphers,  station  agents,  and  all  those  directly  considered? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  reduction  in  cost  as  to  all  of  that 
seems  to  be  on  about  a  line  here? 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  seems  to  be  about  the  same  on  this  road. 

If  no  further  questions,  I  will  take  up  the  second  one.  While 
you  are  hunting  that,  I  will  go  on  with  the  third  section. 

This  chart  covers  the  section  beginning  on  page  80,  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  exhibit,  and  shows  the  cost  of  freight 
engineers  and  freight  firemen  per  1,000  ton  miles,  pages  80,  81, 
82  and  83. 

Referring  to  the  supporting  data  on  page  82,  we  find  for 
engineers,  in  1900,  it  required  24.40  cents  in  terms  of  outlay  to 
produce  1,000  ton  miles.  In  1913  it  required  only  20.70  cents 
of  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  for  engineers  to  produce 
1,000  ton  miles,  or  3.70  cents  less  in  1913  than  in  1900. 

In  the  case  of  firemen  it  required  1.70  cents  less  per  1,000 
ton  miles  in  terms  of  outlay  for  firemen  to  produce  1,000  ton 
miles,  or  for  both  engineers  and  firemen,  5.40  cents  less  outlay 
per  1,000  ton  miles  produced.  This  chart  simply  reproduces  the 
chart  on  page  83,  and  shows  the  downward  tendency  in  cost 
per  1,000  ton  miles  for  engineers  and  firemen.    Any  questions? 

The  succeeding  part  of  that  section  is  taken  up  by  showing 
for  individual  roads,  either  in  graphic  form  or  by  tables. 

This  refers  to  part  2  on  page  47.  This  shows  the  relation 
or  the  amount  of  operating  revenue  absorbed  by  principal  items 
of  operating  expense. 

Referring  to  the  table  on  page  46,  it  vnll  be  noted  that  engi- 
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neers  in  1900  absorbed  3.23  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
revenue.  That  is,  the  wage  outhiy  as  to  them,  required  that 
much  of  each  doHar  received.  While  in  1913,  out  of  each  dollar 
the  engineers  took  3.25  of  1  point,  or  a  slight  increase — .02  of 
1  point  increase. 

In  the  case  of  the  firemen,  the  firemen  absorbed  .08  of  1 
point  increase,  or  advanced  from  1.96  to  2.04.  Page  -46.  Or, 
considered  as  a  whole,  as  engine  crews,  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men absorbed  .1  of  1  point  of  operating  revenue  more  in  1913 
than  they  did  in  1900.  During  the  same  period  the  total  labor 
cost  of  operation  absorbed  in  1900  17.99  of  1  point,  or  18  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  18.58  per  cent  in  1913. 

The  total  cost  of  transportation  advanced  from  33.45  to 
33.93. 

The  total  labor  cost  of  operation  advanced  from  37.61  to 
42.47. 

Labor  cost  of  maintenance  advanced  from  16.86  to  18.83. 

The  total  maintenance  expenses  advanced  from  25.53  to 
28.01. 

The  significance  of  the  showing  is  that  the  operating  ratio 
showed  quite  a  decided  increase,  or  the  ratio  of  operating  reve- 
nue M^hich  was  required  to  pay  all  operating  expenses. 

The  total  labor  cost  of  operation,  including  all  labor  out- 
lays for  all  classes  of  operation,  advanced  practically  with  the 
total  operating  ratio. 

It  would  seem  that  the  labor  cost  of  operation  was  primarily 
affected  by  the  labor  cost  of  maintenance.  That  is  one  of  the 
l^rimary  factors,  because  that  shows  a  decided  advance,  and 
maintenance  expense  in  the  same  way  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  increased  operating  ratio,  from  the  standpoint  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount 
of  revenue  absorbed  by  engineers  and  firemen,  although  that  does 
not  show  the  same  relative  upward  trend  as  labor  cost  of  main- 
tenance or  total  labor  cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  Byram:  AVhat  is  your  conclusion  as  regards  indi- 
vidual engineers  and  firemen,  from  this  showing? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  conclusion  is  that  operating  costs  of  the 
railroads  have  increased,  and  that  total  operating  expenses  have 
tended  to  absorb  more  and  more  of  operating  revenues,  and  that 
has  been  primarily  due  to  increased  maintenance  expenses,  in- 
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eluding  labor  of  maintenance,  and  it  has  partly  been  due  to  in- 
creased labor  cost  of  transportation,  and  has  been  due  also  to  a 
slight  increase  to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen> 

Mr.  Byram:     Increases  in  their  pay? 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  should  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:     As  to  the  individual  engineers  and  fire'men'? 

Mr.  Lauck:     J   don't  know. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  mean  as  to  the  engineers  and  firemen  as  a 
class,  then!  .  i 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  What  do  you  deduce  from  this  chart  as  to 
whether  they  have  been  benefited  or  injured  by  the  situation  dis- 
closed by  that  chart? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  gather  tliat  they  have  absorbed  slightly  more 
revenue  and  increased  outlays  to  them,  as  a  class,  by  the  rail- 
roads, but  they  have  not  proportionately  shared,  as  compared 
with  all  labor. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is  the  aggregate  amount? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram :  As  to  the  individual,  you  cannot  tell  anything 
about  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know  about  the  individuals,  no.  My 
conclusion,  though,  w^as,  and  I  was  using  this  exhibit  to  show 
that  the  increased  operating  costs,  owing  to  the  increased  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  have  not  been 
primarily  due  to  the  engineers  and  firemen.  There  has  been  a 
slight  increase.  Of  course,  you  understand,  and  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  any  diagram  of  this  kind  may  be  affected  by  a  fall- 
ing off  in  business,  to  some  extent,  although  if  the  revenue  is 
taken  entirely  from  traffic,  there  ought  to  be  proportionately  less 
engineers  and  firemen  engaged  in  conducting  a  reduction  in 
traffic,  in  ratio  to  the  effect  of  it  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Byram:  As  to  whether  engineers  and  firemen,  indi- 
vidually, have  received  more  or  less  pay  for  their  work,  this 
chart  does  not  show? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  sir.  I  have  never  considered  them  indi- 
vidually. The  exhibits  have  only  considered  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  railroad  paying  them  so  much  money,  and 
what  they  got  for.  the  money  which  they,  paid  them.    . 
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That  completes  that  exhibit,  unless  there  are  some  further 
questions. 

The  Chairman :     We  will  take  a  recess  until  2 :30. 

(Wliereupon,  at  12:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  recess  was  taken 
until  2:30  o'clock  P.  M.) 

After  Recess. 

W.  JETT  LAUCK  was  recalled  for  further  examination, 
and,  having  been  previoush'  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Lauck:  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  before  lunch, 
I  had  completed  Exhibit  32,  I  think. 

The  next  exhibit.  No.  33,  bears  the  same  title  and  covers 
the  same  point  as  the  two  preceding  exhibits,  the  difference 
being  that  this  Exhibit  33  covers  the  period  1909-1913. 

Part  one  of  this  exhibit  is  entitled,  "Ratio  of  Principal  Items 
of  Operating  Costs  to  Total  Operating  P]xpenses."  As  in  the 
case  of  the  preceding  exhibits,  tlie  first  section  covers  tlie  totals 
for  seventy-eight  Western  railroads,  wliich  are  listed  on  pages 
1  and  2;  on  page  3  is  the  table  of  supporting  data,  and  on  page 
4  is  the  diagram. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  and  not  going  into  the  detail  of 
the  table,  we  have  a  continuance  in  the  tendency  of  total  operat- 
ing costs  to  go  upwards,  a  slight  increase  in  total  transporta- 
tion expenses,  a  slight  increase  in  total  maintenance  expenses — 

Mr.  Stone :  I  think  you  made  a  mistake.  This  top  line  is 
your  labor  cost  of  operation  instead  of  your  total  cost  of  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes;  I  was  thinking  about  revenue.  The  la- 
bor cost  of  transportation  also  shows  a  slight  increase,  while 
the  labor  cost  of  maintenance  shows  a  somewhat  more  decided 
increase.  The  costs  of  engineers  and  firemen  also  show  a  slight 
increase.  In  1909,  the  outlay  for  engineers  constituted  4.82 
points,  and  in  1913,  4.87  points,  or  5  points  increase  in  the  case 
of  engineers,  and  4  points  increase  in  the  case  of  locomotive 
firemen,  or  a  total  increase  of  .9  of  one  point  in  the  case  of  both 
engineers  and  firemen. 

The  conclusions  to  be  derived  are  practically  similar  to 
the  1900-13  comparison,  with  probably  an  added  corrollary  that 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  for  all  the  important  items  of  expense 
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to  further  tend  upward  in  their  relation  to  total  operating  ex- 
penses. 

If  there  are  no  questions,  I  will  pass  on. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  on  page  3,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Lauck.  You  have  carried  out  the  ratio  of  total  cost 
of  engineers  and  firemen  to  total  labor  cost  of  operation.     . 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen 
is  a  sub-item  of  total  labor  cost  of  transportation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So,  if  you  carried  out  there  the  total  cost 
of  engineers  and  firemen  to  total  labor  cost  of  conducting  trans- 
portation, you  would  have  a  ratio  between  elements  that  are 
more  nearly  related  than  you  would  between  total  labor  cost 
of  engineers  and  firemen,  and  total  labor  cost  of  operation, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes ;  I  think  that  that  would  show  more  of  a 
downward  tendency,  though,  in  the  case  of  engineers  and  fire- 
men, compared  with — probably  it  would,  I  do  not  know — com- 
paring it  with  labor  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  simply  the 
labor  cost  for  engine  crews,  train  crews,  station  employes,  yard 
employes,  and  so  on;  it  would  be  relating  the  engineers  and 
firemen  more  nearly  to  the  actual  department  in  which  they  are 
working  than  it  would  to  total  labor  cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  a  rough  way,  the  labor  cost  of  engineers 
and  firemen  on  the  chart,  as  shown  between  5  and  10,  is  pretty 
nearly  straight  across,  so  far  as  the  naked  eye  can  see. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes;  they  are  slightly  increased. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  labor  cost  of  transportation,  between 
25  and  30,  is  also  pretty  nearly  straight  across. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  a  slight  increase. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Slightly  increasing  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes,  si^. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  apparently,  the  cost  of  engineers 
and  firemen  is  about  parallel  with  the  total  labor  cost  of  con- 
ducting transportation  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  does  seem  to  follow  practically  the  same 
tendency.  And  the  significant  variation  is  in  this  labor  cost  of 
maintenance,  it  seems  to  me.  It  more  nearly  approaches  the 
total  labor  cost  of  operating  increase.    You  note  from  the  table 
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also  that  the  comparison  with  the  en<i:ineers  to  total  labor  cost 
of  operation  shows  a  slight  decrease,  that  is,  in  1909  the  outlay 
for  engineers  constituted  7.77  per  cent  of  total  labor  cost  of 
operation,  and  in  1913  7.63.  The  firemen  also  show  a  slight  de- 
crease,  and  both  show  a  slight  decrease,  showing  a  tendency 
for.  engineers  and  firemen  and  for  transportation  cost  also  not 
to  keep  pace  with  the  added  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  "without  giving  the  exact  figures,  you 
know  from  the  general  showing  of  these  lines  that  the  further 
ratio  of  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  to  the  total  labor 
cost  of  conducting  transportation  would  bring  it  nmcli  more 
nearly  parallel  than  this  chart  shows  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Without  looking  at  the  chart,  I  started 
to  make  the  statement  that  there  would  probably  be  a  little  more 
downward  tendency.  I  was  thinking  that  the  labor  cost,  just 
from  general  observation  or  general  reading,  would  not  be  as 
much,  would  not  show  as  much  of  a  tendency  upAvards  as  it 
might  in  the  case  of  other  classes  of  employes.  But  the  chart 
shows,  as  you  have  indicated,  a  similarity,  a  parallelism. 

Mr.  Park:  How  do  you  explain  this  upward  tendency  of 
cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  in  this  period?  It  had  a  down- 
ward tendency  in  the  other  period,  but  in  this  it  seems  to  have 
an  upward  tendency. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  returns 
from  productive  efficiency  have  not  been  comparably  as  great 
in  this  period  as  in  previous  periods. 

Mr.  Park:     Your  other  exhibits  show  that,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Would  not  the  fact  that  they  were  three  or 
four  hours  longer  getting  over  a  division  with  a  train,  thereby 
adding  to  the  cost — would  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
the  line  upward,  or  would  it  bring  it  the  other  way? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  am  unable  to  say  either  way,  Mr.  Stone. 
I  think,  other  things  being  equal,  that  it  might  tend  upward, 
but  we  ought  to  assume  that  if  they  take  that  much  more  time 
and  they  ought  to  have  a  heavier  train,  that  they  were  getting 
over  that  road,  that  heavier  train  ought  to  have  more  tons  on  to 
produce  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Stone:    If  they  had  the  same  operation? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  unless  it  was  some  accident  or  circum- 
stance. 

Mr.  Byram:  How  would  that  affect  their  productive  effi- 
ciency? 

Mr.  Lauck:     If  they  were  held — 

Mr.  Byram :  Taking  more  time  on  the  road  to  transport 
a  train. 

Mr.  Park :     Hauling  more  tons, 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  the  tonnage  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  time 
they  w^ere  on  the  road,  it  would  decrease  their  productive  effi- 
ciency. But  I  should  think,  logically,  that  the  reason  they  are 
on  the  road  longer  is  because  they  have  a  heavier  train  and 
cannot  get  over  the  road,  and  therefore  the  productive  efficiency 
ought  to  increase  as  the  outlay  increases. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  heard  some  of  the  testimony,  Mr.  Lauck — 
were  you  in  the  other  day  when  a  man  from  the  Wabash  was 
testifying? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  sir,  I  was  not  in. 

Mr.  Stone:  Did  you  read  his  statement,  where  they  side- 
tracked his  train  and  switched  four  hours,  and  were  four  hours 
longer  on  the  road,  and  then  took  a  tonnage  train  on  the  end  of 
the  road,  that  would  be  an  added  cost,  and  yet  he  handled  no 
more  tons  than  if  he  had  not  switched  that  four  hours  f 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  that  would  be  decreasing  his  effi- 
ciency without  any  blame  attached  to  him  at  all,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Byram :  Would  that  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  his 
productive  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  for  the  four  hours'  switching  that  he 
did  there,  he  was  paid  for  four  hours,  whereas  the  schedule 
would  require  pay  for  a  ten-hour  day  if  they  put  someone  else 
to  do  that  little  isolated  case  of  switching.  Then  you  get  your 
base  (referring  to  the  total  pay  for  engineers  and  firemen).  It 
would  decrease  his  productive  efficiency,  if  you  employed  a  sepa- 
rate switch  engineer  to  do  that  work,  wouldn't  it?  You  are 
spreading  the  productivity,  as  I  understand  it,  over  the  whole 
revenue  basis? 

Mr.  Stone :  That  would  be  another  item  of  railroad  book- 
keeping, wouldn't  it? 
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Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  meeting  the  question  squarely,  it  would 
increase  tlie  cost,  and  therefore  decrease  the  net  return. 

But  there  ought  to  be  enough  available  to  pay  them  all,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  that  $642,000,000  really  exists,  that  you 
talked  about  this  morning,  there  is,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Stone :     And  then  some,  besides  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Anything  added  to  the  cost  would,  of  course, 
decrease  the  productive  efficiency  argument,  from  my  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  happen  to  remember,  without  refer- 
ring to  the  others,  whether  you  have  taken  the  same  groups  of 
railroads  in  these  three  periods? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  I  have  had  to  change  my  number  be- 
cause I  could  not  get  the  operating  units.  The  number  increases 
as  we  go  forward  toward  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stone :  This  is  the  largest  number  of  roads,  seventy- 
eight? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Back  in  1890,  when  we  were  just  start- 
ing, we  didn't  have  a  great  many  of  these  roads.  I  will  pass  on 
to  the  next  section,  if  there  are  no  questions. 

Part  2  page  35.  Proceeding,  without  going  into  the  table, 
this  is  a  comparison  of  the  same  seventy-eight  railroads,  of 
operating  revenues  and  the  ratio  of  cost  of  the  principal  items 
of  operating  expense.  We  have  an  increase  in  the  operating 
ratio  of  2.7  per  cent,  or  2.7  points.  In  other  words,  in  1913,  2.7 
per  cent  more  revenue  was  required  to  meet  operating  expenses 
than  in  1909.  Labor  cost  of  operation  also  advanced  from  40 
per  cent  to  42.93  per  cent,  or  practically  43  per  cent  of  operating 
revenue.  Transportation  expenses  advanced  from  32.53  points, 
in  1909,  to  34.23,  in  1913.  Maintenance  expense  also  advanced 
in  a  parallel  line  almost,  with  transportation  expenses.  Labor 
cost  of  transportation  advanced  from  17.78  to  18.72,  and  labor 
cost  of  maintenance  from  17.75  to  19.  plus.  The  cost  of  engineers 
and  firemen,  considered  as  a  total,  were  .17  of  one  point  more  in 
1913  than  in  1909,  or  it  required  .17  of  one  point,  or  one  per  cent, 
more  revenue  in  1913  than  in  1909  to  meet  the  outlays  for  en- 
gineers and  firemen — .28  of  one  point,  or  .28  per  cent,  I  should 
have  said. 
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I  will  next  take  up,  if  there  are  no  further  questions,  part 
3,  page  76,  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  1,000  ton  miles,  for 
the  period  1909-1913.  The  chart  is  found  on  page  76,  for  sev- 
enty-seven representative  western  railroads.  The  supporting 
data  is  on  page  75,  and  the  list  of  roads  on  pages  74  and  75. 

Eef erring  to  the  table  on  page  75,  the  total  cost  of  engineers 
in  1909,  per  1,000  ton  miles,  was  35.1  cent;  and  in  1913,  33.6 
cents,  a  decrease  of  1.5  cents  for  the  period,  there  being  a  de- 
crease of  .9  cents  in  the  cost  of  engineers  per  1,000  ton  miles, 
and  .6  cents,  or  six  mills,  in  the  cost  of  firemen.  This  is  shown 
graphically  in  the  slight  Kiovement  doAvnward.  Of  course  the 
tendency  for  this  period  for  the  decrease  in  cost  would  be  pro- 
portionately less  than  for  any  preceding  period  shown  in  all  the 
charts. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  that  graphic  chart  had  been  done  in  per- 
centages instead  of  cents,  there  would  be  a  much  more  marked 
tendency  downward  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  be  about  five  per  cent,  five  or  six 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Byram :  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  Mr.  Lauck, 
that  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  freight  engineers  and  firemen 
per  1,000  ton  miles,  in  this  period,  is  so  much  less  than  it  was 
in  the  period  from  1890  to  1913,  as  shown  by  Exhibit  31? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  am  not  able  entirely  to  account  for  that. 
When  I  compare  the  increase  in  tonnage  loading,  I  find  a  larger 
tonnage  from  1909  to  1913  than  the  preceding  five  years,  which 
should  yield  proportionately  the  same  productive  efficiency  or 
reduction  in  costs ;  and  the  only  explanation  I  can  give  is  that 
the  gains,  considering  a  longer  period — that  by  1909  there  had 
been  such  a  gain  made,  that  the  gains  have  been  joroportionately 
less  since  that  period,  when  we  compare  the  two  periods,  1890 
to  1913  with  1909  to  1913. 

Mr.  Byram:  This  is  the  actual  cost  per  1,000  ton  miles, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  I  would  say  now  that  for  your  addi- 
tional investment  in  labor,  and  capital  having  developed  such 
a  high  operating  efficiency,  you  get  comparatively  smaller  re- 
turns than  you  did  formerly,  when  the  movement  just  began; 
that  is,  there  are  not  the  same  increasing  returns  now  that  there 
were  in  past  years.    Do  I  make  my  point  clear? 
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Mr.  Byram :     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  think  tliero  is  a  comparatively  decreasing 
return. 

Mr.  Byram :  That  is  not  quite  satisfactory  to  ray  mind, 
but  that  is  the  only  one  you  can  give. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  explain  the  tend- 
ency of  the  figures. 

Mr.  Byram :  On  page  39  of  Exhibit  33  you  show  that  the 
cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  has  slightly  increased,  the  ratio 
to  operating  cost. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram  :  While,  on  page  76,  showing  the  cost  of  freight 
engineers  and  firemen  per  1,000  ton  miles,  you  show  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  per  1,000  ton  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Byram :  How  do  you  reconcile  the  increased  cost  in 
the  ratio  to  operating  revenue  and  the  decreased  cost  per  1,000 
ton  miles! 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  reconcile  that  on  the  basis  of  heavier  train 
loading.  In  the  preceding  section,  too,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  outlav  for  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  to 
total  expense. 

Mr.  Byram :  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  ratio  to  operat- 
ing revenue. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  and  to  operating  revenue,  too,  there  is; 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  increased  ratio  of  expense 
was  overcome  by  a  gain  in  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman,  by  putting  more  tons  on  the  train  and  in- 
creasing the  tractive  powder. 

Mr.  Byram :  Might  it  not  be  affected  by  a  decrease  in  the 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir,  it  could  be  affected  by  that. 

Mr.  Byram:  So  that  the  ratio  would  necessarily  be  af- 
fected by  other  factors  than  the  efiiciency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  both  ratios  are  affected  bv  botli  sides  of 
the  equations  always;  like  in  a  period  of  depression,  as  in  the 
past  year,  if  the  labor  cost  was  not  kept  down  which  would  be 
very  hard  to  do,  in  harmony  with  the  decrease  in  traffic,  you 
would  have  a  proportionately  greater  cost. 

Mr,  Byram:     What  value  can  there  l)e  in  a  comparison 
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that  depends  on  the  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  business,  or 
the  total  revenue,  as  to  determining  the  proper  wage  for  engi- 
neers and  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  any  comi)arisons  based  on  ratios 
are  unsatisfactory.  The  operating  ratio  of  the  railroads  is  un- 
satisfactory for  the  same  reason.  There  are  two  sides  of  the 
equation  that  you  have  to  consider.  But  the  real  test,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  this,  when  you  get  to  the  final  unit  which  you  are  produc- 
ing, and  then  ascertain  the  cost  of  producing  that,  just  as  you 
would  a  yard  of  gingham  in  a  cotton  mill,  and  your  return,  and 
you  are  able  to  ascertain  then  whether  you  are  doing  it  econom- 
ically and  whether  the  emi^loye  is  efficient  from  a  productive 
sense. 

Mr.  Byram:     You  are  speaking  now  of  the  ton  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  Sliould  not  we  also  consider  revenue  on  a  ton 
mile  basis,  too?  When  you  speak  of  the  returns  from  this  ton 
mile  earned,  should  not  the  ton  mile  be  the  determining  factor,* 
too,  if  you  are  going  to  determine  your  cost  on  a  ton  mile  basis, 
should  you  not  determine  your  revenue  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  that  that  would  be  true,  yes ;  that  is,  of 
course,  if  your  decreased  cost  and  productive  efficiency  do  not 
offset  the  lower  price  you  are  receiving,  then  you  would  not  be 
earning  anything. 

Mr.  Byram :     That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  I  would  have  to  acknowledge  that; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeani  Just  one  question  more  on  that.  From  the 
comparison  of  revenue  to  ton  miles,  you  know  that  the  decreased 
revenue  in  ton  miles  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  decrease 
in  cost  on  the  ton  miles,  during  this  same  period;  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  do  not  know"  that.  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  true.  You  are  speaking  of  engineer  and  firemen  costs,  or 
total  cost?  Otherwise,  vou  would  not  have  anv  net  revenue  for 
the  railroad,  j^ou  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mr,  Lauck,  what  I  meant  was  that 
the  return  per  ton  mile  during  this  period  from  1909  to  1913 
has  decreased  more  rapidly  than  the  cost  per  ton  mile  of  engi- 
neers and  firemen. 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Slieean :     I  thought  you  said — 

Mr.  Jjauck:     I  never  have  made  a  study  of  that;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheoan :  I  thought  you  said,  this  morning — I  mis- 
understood you,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Mr.  Bryam  and  I  were  talking  of  that  yester- 
day, when  we  were  talking  about  productive  efficiency,  and  I 
said  that  I  had  not  selected  the  ton  mile  because  the  revenue 
train  load  was  the  means  of  measuring  the  economical  handling 
of  freight  or  passenger  traffic.  I  think  in  the  case  of  a  railroad 
you  are  confronted  with  a  very  different  situation  than  you 
would  be  in  an  ordinarv  business.  That  is,  vou  cannot  increase 
the  price  of  your  product  without  official  authorization ;  and  of 
course  if  you  had  increasing  costs  in  an  ordinary  business  you 
would  increase  your  price;  but  here  you  have  to  meet  an  in- 
creasing cost  with  increasing  efficiency,  if  you  are  going  to 
reduce  your  costs  and  make  a  profit,  unless  you  can  get  authori- 
zation to  increase  your  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Could  I  go  back  just  a  minute  to  page  38, 
Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes, 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  wanted  to  ask  for  information  there.  In 
the  item,  ratio  of  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  to  total 
operating  revenue,  that  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  line  in  your  table? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  increased  from  1909  to  1913? 

Mr.  Lauck:     .28  of  1  point. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  it  increased  from  5.07  to  5.35. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Well,  the  total  increased  from — 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes,  both? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Both  increased  from  5.07  to  5.35,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  by  comparison  with  the  total  operat- 
ing revenue? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  I 
will  proceed. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  concludes  that  exhibit? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Exhibit  34  is  next.  Decrease  in  Revenue  Train 
Mile  Costs? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.     The  next  exhibit  which  I  wish  to  sub- 
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mit  for  consideration  is  Number  ."U,  and  is  entitled  "Decrease 
in  Revenue  Train  Mile  Costs  During-  the  Fiscal  Year  1914." 

(The  document,  so  offered  and  identified,  was  received  in 
evidence,  and  tliereupon  marked  "Employes'  Exliibit,  No.  34, 
January  7,  1915.") 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  is  in  further  elaboration  of  the  same 
point  that  we  have  been  discussing-,  as  to  the  increase  in  oper^ 
ating  costs  not  being  primarily  due  to  increased  outlays  for 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  and  also  it  brings  up  an  inter- 
esting point  in  connection  with  one  phase  of  the  discussion  we 
have  had  as  to  the  adjustment  of  labor  cost  to  the  traffic  condi- 
tions in  a  period  of  depression. 

Mr.  Stone:  These  figures  are  derived  from  the  annual 
reports,  are  they? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir;  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  basic  fig-ures,  and  the  computations  per  revenue 
train  mile  are  made  by  us. 

This  exhibit,  as  in  the  case  of  all  these  recent  exhibits,  has 
been  hurriedly  prepared  and  does  not  include  all  roads,  and  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  make  a  table. 

Referring  to  page  2,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  we  have  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  Referring  to  the  table, 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  1913  the  Atchison  paid  for  each  revenue 
train  mile  operated  7.67  cents  for  engineers  and  4.69  cents  for 
firemen,  or  a  total  of  12.36  cents  per  revenue  train  mile  in  outlay 
for  engineers  and  firemen.  In  1914  the  total  outlay  had  de- 
creased to  11.95  cents,  a  saving  of  41  cents  per  revenue  train 
mile,  or  the  ratio  of  cost,  in  terms  of  engineers  and  firemen,  to 
operating  a  train  mile,  in  1914,  was  only  96.68  per  cent  of  that 
in  1913. 

The  same  way  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  The 
cost,  in  terms  of  engineers  and  firemen,  for  operating  a  train 
mile  in  1914,  was  99.66  per  cent  of  that  of  1913,  a  saving  of  only 
.04  cent.  For  the  St.  Paul  it  was  98.9  per  cent  in  1914  of  that 
of  1913. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  did  you  say  the  saving  was  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  f    I  think  you  said  it  wrong. 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  said  four  hundredths  of  one  cent. 

Mr.  Stone:     Is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Lauek:  For  both  engineers  and  firemen,  yes.  It  was 
11.72  in  1913  and  11.68  in  1914. 

Mr,  Byrani:  How  do  you  account  for  that,  Mr.  l^auck,  as- 
suming the  same  rates  of  pay  prevail  now  as  prevailed  in  1913, 
which  is  the'  fact,  how  would  you  account  for  the  smaller  pay- 
ment per  revenue  train  mile  to  engineers?  There  has  been  no 
change  in  conditions  that  would  permit  running  a  train  without 
an  engineer,  or  with  less  engineers,  and  paying  the  same  rates 
of  ])ay,  how  could  there  be  a  smaller  payment  per  train  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  way  I  would  account  for  that  would  be 
that  there  was  more  efficient  handling  of  traffic.  That  is,  you 
might  get  the  traffic  you  had  over  the  road  with  fewer  train 
miles,  and  the  outlay  for  engineers  would  decrease  proportion- 
ately. 

Mr.  Byram :  You  have  to  have  an  engineer  on  every  train, 
and  this  is  a  train  mile. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  but  previously  you  might  have  had  two 
engineers  on  a  train,  and  now  you  may  have  only  had  one. 
Wouldn't  that  be  true? 

Mr.  Stone:  The  gasoline  motor  up  in  the  Black  Hills 
might  have  changed  it,  mightn't  it? 

Mr.  Byram :  Well,  I  spoke  of  this  because  I  know  that  the 
conditions  have  not  changed.  That  is  the  reason  I  ask  you  about 
the  Burlington. 

Mr.  Lauek;  Well,  it  is  a  very  slight  change  on  the  Burling- 
ton, four  hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Unless  it  be  this  gasoline  motor  which  Mr. 
Stone  spoke  of,  how  do  you  get  an  increase  on  the  Burlington 
of  the  engineers  and  a  decrease  of  the  firemen  on  the  same  rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  an  operating  condition  that  T  cannot 
tell. 

Mr.  Sheean:  T  would  like  to  know  what  the  operating  con- 
dition would  be  that  would  bring  about  that  result,  if  your  for- 
mula is  right. 

Mr.  Lauck :    Well,  there  is  no  formula  here,  you  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  is  the  formula  of  assimiing,  is  there 
not,  that  the  relation  between  freight  miles  and  passenger  miles 
has  remained  the  same  in  the  two  years?  You  have  thrown 
all  miles  tosreth^-r  here,  haven't  vou? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  something  that  the  roads  do  in  report- 
ing, themselves.    I  did  not  do  it  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Oh,  they  separate  their  freight  miles  from 
their  passenger  miles.    You  have  added  them  together? 

Mr.  Lanck :     No,  they  report  a  total. 

Mr.  Sheean :  They  report  a  total,  and  they  report  the  sep- 
arate items. 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes.    I  have  taken  their  total. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  have  assumed  that  the  ratio  or  rela- 
tionship between  the  passenger  miles  and  the  freight  miles  was 
the  same  in  the  two  years,  haven't  you! 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  assumed  whatever  they  did  in  report- 
ing.   It  d^es  assume  that,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  I  say  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  they 
report  passenger  miles  and  freight  miles,  and  total  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  and  total  revenue  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  total  revenue  miles. 

Mr.  Lauck :    Which  I  have  taken. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  passenger  miles,  freight  miles,  and 
total  revenue  miles,  made  up  by  addition  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  passenger  miles  and  the  freight 
miles  are  separately  reported  in  the  two  years,  so  that  you 
could  easily  ascertain  whether  the  relationship  or  ratio  between 
them  remained  the  same? 

Mr,  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  As  a  matter  of  practical  knowledge,  do  you 
not  know  that  in  case  of  a  falling  off  in  business,  that  the  fall- 
ing oft'  is  more  largely  in  the  freight  than  in  the  passenger? 
Passenger  trains  have  to  run  very  largely,  whether  there  are 
people  to  ride  on  the  cars  or  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  true,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     So  that,  the  rate  being ' different — 

Mr.  Lauck :  Unless,  of  course,  in  course  of  time  they  would 
take  off  some  of  the  passenger  trains.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  assume  that. 

Mr.  Park:  You  would  have  to  know,  also,  the  work  train 
mileage.  That  is  not  reported.  Only  revenue  freight  mileage. 
You  would  need  to  know  how  much  of  that  there  was  on  the 
road.    That  is  paid  for. 
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Mr.  Ijaiick:  Yos.  I  am  sini])ly  taking;-  tho  fij^iires  tliat  are 
reported  l)y  tiio  railroads.     I  did  not  make  any  division. 

Mr.  Park:     But  tliey  did  not  report  tlieir  wgrk  train  miles! 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  they  did  not  report  that.  That  may  ex- 
plain some  of  the  decrease.  They  may  have  added  to  the  out- 
lay of  engineers  in  previous  years  (which  would  be  the  case) 
the  cost  of  work  trains  oi'  maintenance  expense,  which  they 
would  necessarily  have  to  drop  in  times  of  depression,  owing 
to  dropping  off  in  revenues,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  even  without  the  other  conii)lication  of 
the  switch  engineers'  payroll  being  in  here,  and  the  work  train, 
maintenance  and  all  that,  if  yon  had  just  the  two  items  of  pas- 
senger and  freight,  but  the  engineers  and  firemen  paid  on  a 
different  rate  per  mile,  in  freight  and  passenger  service,  a  mere 
change  in  the  proportion  between  freight  and  passenger  from 
one  year  to  the  other  would  cause  a  change  in  this  showing,  or 
might  cause  a  change! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  think  so.  But,  at  the  same  time,  you 
will  recall  tliat  we  showed  in  a  previous  exhibit  there  was  an 
increased  train  loading  in  1914,  as  compared  with  1913.  That 
is,  I  submitted  an  exhibit  (I  have  forgotten  the  number)  saying 
**  Gains  in  Revenue  of  Freight  Train  Loading  During  the  Fiscal 
Year  of  1914,"  and  following  that  productive  efficiency  argu- 
ment, if  we  increase  the  train  load  we  ouglit  to  have  a  decreased 
cost,  if  other  things  remained  equal.  In  times  of  business  de- 
pression they  were  constantly  adding  to  the  train  load.        "• 

Mr.  Stone:  But  tlie  work  train  miles  would  not  be  shown 
as  revenue  miles  at  any  stage  of  the  game,  would  they?  They 
are  generally  considered  a  dead  loss,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Jjanck:  The  work  train  miles  would  not  be  shown  as 
revenue  train  miles  at  all,  but  the  cost  of  work  train  revenues 
would  ije  charged  against  revenue  train  mih'age  in  this  compu- 
tation. 

Mr.  Park  :  So  it  would  affect  it.  If  you  added  11)  \)vv  cent, 
or  2U  i)er  cent,  or  30  per  cent  for  work  train  mileage,  it  would 
affect  it  in  ratio? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  yes,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
show  to  more  advantage  to  our  contention  if  we  could  get  the 
straight  payroll  for  revenue  producing  men,  and  see  what  the 
actual  cost  was  there.    And,  along  with  this  decreased  cost  that 
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has  already  been  sliowii,  is  seen  an  increased  train  loading  of 
revenue  freiglit  dnring  this  same  period.  Even  in  tiraes  of  de- 
pression the  increased  operating  cost  that  was  to  be  met,  was 
met  by  increased  operating  efficiency. 

Mr.  Byram:  Yon  are  taking  into  account,  Mr.  Lauck,  I 
presume,  the  difference  in  rate  of  pay  of  i)assenger  enginemen 
as  comi)ared  witli  freight  men,  the  freight  men  getting  the 
higher  rate  of  pay.  The  change  in  ratio  of  freight  and  passen- 
ger sei'vice  on  anv  road,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  rates 
of  pay  wouhl  also  affect  this  tabulation. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  that  would  affect  it.  I  have  no  way  of 
finding  out  the  factors,  you  know.  You  understand  that.  That 
is  from  the  rejiorts  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  T 
can  only  take  the  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen. 

My  idea  in  presenting  this  exhibit  is  twofold.  First,  to 
show  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  further  decrease  of  cost 
in  engineers  and  firemen.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  a  less- 
ening of  cost,  due  to  efficient  handling  of  freight  and  heavier 
trains.  And  also  to  show  that  productive  efficiency,  as  set  forth 
in  the  previous  exhibit  for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  an  increase  in 
— for  instance,  I  think  the  increase  in  the  Burlington  train  load 
was  about  2  per  cent,  something  like  that,  has  been  attained  by 
lower  cost.  All  these  factors  would  come  into  conflict  with  that, 
but  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  to  clear  that  u]),  Mr.  Lauck.  Will  you 
turn  to  the  Burlington  in  your  Exhibit  24,  page  2  of  Exhibit  24. 
On  your  productive  efficiency  table  for  the  Burlington,  for  this 
same  period,  you  show  a  decreased  productive  efficiency  of  engi- 
neers. Now,  this  table  you  are  looking  at  now  for  the  same 
period  on  the  Burlington,  shows  an  added  cost. 

Mr.  Lauck :     A  slight  decrease  in  cost. 

Mr.  Sheean :     No.     This  one,  I  mean  (indicating). 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  last  one  I  have  submitted  shows  .04  of  1 
cent  less  cost  per  revenue  train  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     No,  the  engineers  shows  an  increase. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  meant  the 
total. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  two  exhibits  for  the  same  period  on  the 
same  railroad — that  is  assuming  that  your  deductions  from  pro- 
ductive efficiencv  are  sound — whv  thev  should  lead  to  this  i-esult? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  That  seoms  to  be  the  logical  result.  That 
shnply  proves  it  absolutely. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Lauck,  in  reaching  this  conclusion, 
did  you  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  money  that  was  paid 
by  the  railroads  to  firemen  and  engineers? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  Did  you  also  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  non-productive  revenue  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  I  charged  all  against  reve- 
nue mileage,  and,  to  that  extent,  it  seems  to  me,  a  true  showing 
of  productive  efficiency  would  be  about  15  per  cent  more  than  I 
am  able  to  show,  because,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  on  a 
revenue  freight  train  there  is  about  15  per  cent  traffic  which  is 
company  traffic — cross  ties  and  ballast  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Stone:  After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  one  fact  re- 
mains, that  you  simply  take  the  total  revenue  miles,  as  reported 
by  the  railroads  themselves,  and  divide  the  cost  of  engineers 
and  firemen  by  that? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Exactly,  and  thereby  put  upon  the  revenue 
train  mileage  all  the  cost  of  incidental  service  or  unproductive 
service,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  necessary  conditions  to  pro- 
ducing the  revenue  of  the  road.  The  switclmian,  although  he 
may  not  move  revenue-producing  freight  over  the  road,  is  con- 
tributing to  that  result,  and  his  cost  should  be  considered  against 
the  revenue-producing  freight. 

Mr.  Byram:     How  does  he  do  that,  Mr.  Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck :  My  idea  of  the  switchman  is  that  he  assists — I 
don't  know  that  I  really  know  what  a  switchman  actually  does, — 
I  used  to  know  what  he  did  when  I  w^as  younger — the  switchman 
assists  in  putting  the  trains  together  to  which  the  engineer  comes 
down  on  the  engine  from  the  roundhouse  and  attaches  the  engine 
to  the  train,  couples  up  and  pulls  out  of  the  yard. 

Mr.  Byram :  How  does  he  contribute  to  the  productive  effi- 
ciency of  that  train  any  more  because  it  is  50  cars  than  if  it  is 
40  cars? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  the  object  of  a  railroad  is  to  move  as 
much  traffic  in  one  train  as  possible,  is  it  not,  and  with  the  least 
outlay  possible?  I  should  think,  if  a  railroad  employed  a  switch- 
man to  get  the  trains  together — I  remember  when  I  was  younger 
and  lived  in  a  railroad  terminal  place,  a  lot  of  that  had  to  be 
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done  by  the  engineer  and  fireman;  but  I  suppose  that  the  rail- 
roads found  it  more  economical  to  employ  a  switchman  and  a 
yard  engine  to  assemble  the  train  than  it  does  to  pay  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  to  go  down  and  as-semble  tli<'  train  and  get  it 
out  and  go  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Byram :  That  is  not  exactly  the  point  I  wished  to  liave 
made  clear.  If  by  putting  ten  cars  more  on  a  train,  say  fifty 
cars  instead  of  forty,  that,  according  to  your  arg-ument,  in- 
creases the  productive  efficiency  of  the  train  crew  that  liandles 
it  over  the  road,  how  does  the  switchman  who  puts  it  together  in 
the  yard  contribute  to  that  productive  efficiency,  when  he  puts 
ten  more  cars  on  the  train  and  there  are  fifty  instead  of  forty 
cars! 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  think  every  one  who  works  on  a  railroad 
contributes  to  that,  whether  he  is-  In  direct  service  or  indirect 
service.  That  is  the  division  superintendent  contributes  to  that, 
or  the  train  despatcher. 

Mr.  Byram:  The  division  superintendent  and  the  train 
despatcher  have  something  to  do  with  the  movement  of  the  train 
on  the  road. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  The  switchman  has  not.  His  duty  is  to  put 
the  cars  together. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  the  grease  cup  man  in  the  roundhouse, 
I  think  contributes  toward  it.  I  think  any  man  employed  by  a 
railroad  which  is  producing  ton  miles  contributes  to  that  result. 

Mr.  Byram :  The  switchman  does  not  contribute  indi- 
rectly ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  He  contributes  indirectly,  I  think,  because,  in 
the  case  of  the  switchman,  he  is  contributing  a  service  which  is 
something  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  the  train  and  the  op- 
eration of  the  railroad,  just  like  taking  a  man  in  a  cotton  mill 
who  sweeps  the  floor ;  I  think  that  he  contributes  toward  the  out- 
put, although  in  a  very  indirect  way. 

Mr.  Byram :  The  switchman  would  contribute  in  the  same 
way,  then,  if  he  put  those  ten  cars  on  another  train — the  ten  cars 
still  go  over  the  road  1 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  of  course,  he  does  not  do  that  of  his  own 
volition.  He  has  instructions  as  to  where  to  put  the  cars,  does, 
he  not  I 
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Mr,  Byram  :  Wliat  T  am  o^ettiiig  at  is — I  ex]>eet  T  am  wast- 
ing- time — 

Mr.  Laiick:     Perlia]is  T  do  not  get  the  point. 

Mr.  Byram:  T  just  wanted  to  get  your  idea  of  what  way 
these  outside  factors  contribute  to  the  so-called  productive  effi- 
ciency of  the  train  crew  tliat  liauls  this  lieavier  train  over  the 
road. 

Mr.  Xagel :  You  l)ase  your  rule  upon  the  fact  that  the  fire- 
man or  engineer  or  switchman  contributes  to  an  improved  serv- 
ice? 

Mr.  Lauck  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  And  not  solely  u))on  the  circumstance  that  he 
incurs  a  heavier  service  by  the  contril)ution  which  he  makes? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  sir.  Although  in  the  case  which  I  specific- 
ally have  in  point,  that  of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  1  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  for  the  fireman,  that  tliere  is  a  greater  burden 
of  work  falling  upon  him,  and  for  the  engineer,  greater  respon- 
sibilitv,  bv  the  heavier  train  load. 

Mr.  Naiiel :  1  understood  vou  to  sav  yesterdav  that  vou 
do  not  rely  upon  that  alone? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel :  That  you  think  an  increased  wage  is  justified 
where  the  engineer  or  fireman  contri))utes  to  an  improved  or 
superior  service? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  mv  personal  view  of 
it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  that  be  in  connection  with  or  as  part 
of  a  general  distribution  to  all  engaged  in  the  plant  now,  more 
efficient  than  in  former  times? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  didn't  get  that,  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Would  there  be  a  separate  apportionment  to 
engineers  and  firemen  because  of  this  generally  improved  effi- 
ciency of  the  entire  ])lant,  or  better  operated  plant,  whatever 
was  the  term  Mr.  Nagel  used? 

Mr.  Lauck :  To  reduce  the  question  to  the  lowest  form,  both 
as  to  the  point  developed  by  Mr.  Nagel  and  by  you,  Mr.  Sheean, 
would  be  if  there  was  an  increased  output  and  no  increase  in 
services,  whether  employes  should  participate. 

Ml'.  Sheean:  No.  Whether  in  case  you  showed  a  gener- 
ally more  efficient  machine,  without  any  segregation  of  the  con- 
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tribiitioiis  to  that  efficiency  in  any  dift'erent  depai'tineiit, 
wJietluT  the  sliare  of  credit  or  remuneration  for  that  should  be 
general  A\-ith  all  employes  connected  with  the  more  efficient 
machine  ? 

Mr.  ]jauck:  I  thiidv  that  1  would  have  to  logically  liold 
that — personally,  now,  1  am  speakinii,-,  in  the  argument,  that 
is — that  the  workers  should  participate. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Section  men  and  everyone  connected  with 
the  generally  more  efficient  machine? 

Mr.  Lauck:  As  a  general,  broad  proi)osition,  I  should 
say  so. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  that  connection,  outside  of  the  one 
element  that  you  spoke  of  here,  of  heavier  work,  I  think  you 
said  as  to  the  tireman — 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

And  increased  responsU^ility  as  to  the  engi- 


Mr. 

Sheean 

neers  ? 

Mr. 

Lauck : 

Mr. 

Sheean 

Yes,  sir. 
You  have  not  attempted  to  ascertain  what 
department  or  in  what  manner  or  to  what  degree  any  of  the 
employes  of  the  railroads  have  contributed  t 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  I  had  no  means  of  knowing.  I  simply 
have  attempted  to  show  the  increased  productive  efficiency  of 
those  men,  attended  bv  the  heavier  work  and  greater  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Then,  if  an  increased  productive  efficiency  is 
secured  by  the  employment  of  a  superior  engine,  in  your  opin- 
ion, the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  engine  should  have  his  wages 
correspondingly  increased,  although  it  could  be  shown  that  his 
labor  and  his  responsibility  is  in  no  sense  enhanced? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  so,  yes,  sir.  1  think  if  we  do  not  hold 
to  that  view — always  granting  that  capital  must  receive  a  fair 
and  liberal  return  and  also  always  conceding  that  managerial 
ability  must  be  given  a  generous  reward — I  think,  if  we  do 
not  hold  to  that  view,  the  progress  in  invention  and  general 
industi-ial  progress  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  wage 
earner  rather  than  to  his  benefit.  For  instance,  taking  the  case 
of  Mr.  Ford  and  the  automobile  industry.  There  you  have  a 
case  of  remarkable  productive  efficiency  developed .  from 
managerial  ability,  and  a  surplus  return  of  .$10,000,000.  which 
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he  distributed  to  his  ominoyes,  wliilc  liis  emiiloyes  probably  did 
not  contribute  very  much  to  that — it  was  Mr.  Ford's  or  some- 
body else's  managerial  genius  or  the  genius  of  organization  and 
the  use  of  niadiinery ;  and  I  think  the  same  is  true  in  any  kind 
of  industrial  enterprise,  if  we  are  going  to  have  industrial  prog- 
ress we  ought  to  give  participation  to  the  worker,  after  a  fair 
remuneration  has  been  gi^'en  to  cajntai,  after  it  has  l)een  remu- 
nerated for  risk,  and  managerial  ability  has  lieen  compensated. 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  do  not  do  that,  that  is  the  only  way  of 
bringing  about  a  true  ])rogress  and  offsetting  any  revolutiouarj' 
movement. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Ford  distributed  a  portion  of  that  to  the 
man  who  swept  the  floors? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  Just  the  same  as  to  the  mechanic  of  the  highest 
degree  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Do  you  think  that  rule  ought  to  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  cor})oration  of  a  quasi-public  character,  like  a  common 
carrier?  In  other  words,  is  a  common  carrier  to  stand  upon 
the  same  basis  as  the  purely  private  enterprise! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Not  exactly,  no,  sir,  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Well,  to  follow  it  out,  do  you  think  it  ought 
to  apply  in  respect  to  men  wlio  are  employed  by  the  government, 
where  it  is  entirely  ])ublic? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  a  man,  either  an  operating  official  of 
a  public  service  corporation  or  a  government  official  would  be 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  probably  giving  a  participation 
for  w^hich  he  felt  he  could  not  incur  the  responsibility,  in  view 
of  his  employment. 

Mr.  Nagel :  The  principle  which  you  invoke  is  in  no  sense 
applied  in  public  work,  is  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  In  other  words,  if  an  employe  of  the  govern- 
ment makes  a  valuable  invention,  it  belongs  to  the  government, 
and  he  sees  none  of  the  benefits? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  No  matter  how  successfully  he  may  do  his 
work,  his  compensation  is  in  no  sense  increased? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Nagel :  I  wondored  where  you  would  draw  the  line  or 
where  you  would  apply  the  rule  to  a  common  carrier,  which 
stands  between  the  private  enterprise  and  government  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  should  think  in  that  case  a  fair  measure  of 
participation  granted  to  employes  would  be  approved  by  the 
public,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Nagel:  You  admit,  however,  that  it  presents  a  dis- 
tinct question? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Because,  probably,  on  the  other  hand  the 
rights  of  the  employes  of  a  common  carrier  stand  upon  a  higher 
basis  and  are  more  secure  than  they  would  be  if  the  employes 
worked  for  a  purely  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir.  If  you  have  a  private  enterprise  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  your  own  private  decision  as  to  what  you 
would  do.  If  you  were  more  or  less  of  a  public  official,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  railroad  official,  you  would  hesitate,  probably. 

Mr.  Nagel:  The  rights  of  the  employes  of  a  railroad,  as 
against,  for  instance,  the  bondholders,  would  be  greater  than 
in  a  case  where  the  bonds  were  held  in  a  private  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir.  The  great  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  advancement  of  the  wage  earner, 
has  been,  in  the  case  of  private  enterprise,  the  financial  organi- 
zation has  a  tendency  to  absorb  the  results  of  inventions  and 
improvements  and  managerial  ability  by  security  issues  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  increased  productive  efficiency  is  constantly 
taken  over  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  there  for  the 
employe  to  get.  I  think  the  real  remedy  would  be  some  regula- 
tion of  security  issues,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  you  could 
get  a  better  index  of  w^hat  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Nagel:  You  probably  also  think  that  the  long-headed 
policy  would  rather  encourage  a  participation  at  an  earlier 
stage  for  those  who  really  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  note,  Mr.  Lauck,  on  the  next  statement,  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  on  page  2,  that  you  show  gaso- 
line passenger  miles.  Why  do  you  differentiate  between  steam 
passenger  miles  and  gasoline  passenger  miles? 
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Mr.  Lauck :  That  note  is  put  there  in  order  to  ex])hiin  that 
it  Is  in  there,  that  is  all.    That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  When  a  passeng^er  buys  his  ticket  to  ride,  he 
pays  just  the  same  price,  whether  he  rides  by  steam  or  l)y  s^aso- 
line,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  1  should  think  so,  unless  it  would  he  in 
suburban  traffic.  But  that  note  is  carried  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  J  added  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  roads,  several  roads,  that  show  an 
increase.  The  Great  Northern  shows  a  cost  of  106  per  cent  in 
1914  as  comi)ared  with  ]913.  The  Colorado  &  Southern,  The 
Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &.  Onuiha ;  The  Chicago,  Kock 
Island  ic  (xulf,  and  several  other  roads  show  a  slight  increase. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  the  increase  in  proi)ortion  to  those  that 
show  a  decrease  are  about  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  decrease? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  If  there  are  no  f urtlier  questions  I  will 
take  up  the  next  exhibit, 

Mr.  Stone:  Have  you  any  questions  on  that  exhibit  now, 
Mr.  Sheean? 

Mr.  Sheean :     No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Stone :     If  not,  we  will  introduce  the  next  exhibit. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Tlie  next  exhibit  is  No.  35,  and  is  entitled 
**  Over-capitalization  and  Not  Increased  Wage  Payment  has  Af- 
fected Net  Earnings." 

(The  document  so  offered  and  identified  was  received  in  evi- 
dence and  thereupon  marked  **Em]iloyes  Exhibit  No.  35,  Janu- 
ary 7,  19U.") 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  exhibit  is  quotations  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Moody's  Magazine  for  April,  1912,  by  Mr. 
AV.  Martin  Smith.  The  term  "Over-cai)italization"  here,  is  not 
meant  in  the  sense  of  fictitious  security  issues  or  security  issues 
without  any  corresponding  investment  in  the  road,  but  means 
actual  cai)ital  commitment,  physical  investment  in  the  road.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear,  that  this  is  not  any  attemi)t  to  show  that 
the  roads  liave  been  over-ca]iitalized  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
but  the  point  brought  out  in  the  article  is  that  the  management 
of  the  railroads  anticipated  a  greater  volume  of  business  than 
actually  developed,  and  in  making  their  capital  commitments 
they  put  in  more  capital  than  the  actual  business  developed  jus- 
tified, and  in  consequence,  the  operating  expenses  are  carrying 
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a  large  load  of  niaintonance  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  and  that  the  increase  in  operating-  ratios  is  largely  due 
to  this  fact,  and  more  so  than  is  commonly  attributed,, and  not 
so  much  due  to  increased  la))or  costs. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  means,  Mr,  Lauck,  in  connection  with 
your  other  exhibits,  as  I  understood  it,  that  all  of  the  plants,  so 
far  as  these  other  exhibits  are  concerned,  may  be  assumed  as  hav- 
ing been  given  for  nothing,  finding  them  at  that  time,  and  you  are 
considering  only  the  condition  of  operating  those  plants,  irre- 
spective of  any  costs ;  all  of  the  previous  exhibits. 

Mr,  Lauck:  All  of  the  previous  exhibits  did  not  consider 
capital  at  all, 

Mr.  Sheean  :     In  anv  wav  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And,  in  this  article  you  are  not  considering — 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  am  not  considering  capital,  no,  sir.  1  am 
submitting  this,  not  to  show  any  financial  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads, from  the  standpoint  of  security  issues,  but  in  further 
elaboration  of  the  point  that  increased  operating  costs  have 
not  been  primarily  due  to  locomotive  engineers  aiid  firemen.  I 
simply  submit  this  for  the  consideration  or  information  of  the 
Board,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Smith  puts  forth  the  claim,  just 
as  you  did  yesterday  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western;  you  said 
they  had  put  in  an  immense  amount  of  cajjital  since  the  reor- 
ganization, which  had  not  been  productive;  or,  like  the  North 
Western,  they  might  build  a  new  station,  which  it  would  take 
fifty  years  from  now  to  become  really  productive  from  the 
standpoint  of  capital  investment;  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
might  have  to  wait  twenty-five  years  or  maybe  fifty  years  or 
longer,  to  secure  a  fair  return  on  the  terminal  in  New  York;  or 
you  might  have  to  elevate  your  tracks  in  a  certain  city,  and  it 
would  be  an  unprofitable  capital  conmiitment.  The  point  in  this 
article  is  that  the  railroad  managers  anticipated  a  larger  volume 
of  business  than  developed.  They  put  capital  in  their  roads  in 
anticipation  of  that,  or  into  their  equipment,  and  they  capitalized 
the  traffic  that  did  not  come  much  higher  than  it  had  been  capit- 
alized in  the  past. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  glance  at  this  yet.  But,  on  the  basis  of.  your 
previous  exhibits,  assuming  that  all  of  the  real  estate  and  all  of 
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the  depots  .'\ncl  all  of  the  tracks  aiul  all  of  the  roundhouses,  and 
all  of  the  passenger  and  freight  cars  and  engines  had  been  given 
by  the  railroad  companies  and  had  cost  them  nothing,  free 
from  aiiy  indebtedness,  the  thought  that  you  wish  to  develop 
is  that  they  have  so  much  of  it,  beyond  the  needs  of  the  country, 
that  the  mere  cost  of  keeping  it  up  and  maintaining  it  is  exces- 
sive ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     In  comparison  with  the  business  handled. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  comparison  with  the  business,  that  they 
have  too  mucli  equipment  at  the  present  time,  irrespective  of 
any  cost? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  exactly. 

Mr.  Stone:  S])eaking  of  terminal  depots,  Mr.  Lauck; 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  is  it  ever  justified  in  spending  $100,- 
000,(100  for  a  terminal,  such  as  some  of  our  railroad  systems 
do  spend,  and  ])utting  it  as  a  l)urdeii  on  the  property? 

Mr.  Lauf'k:  I  don't  think  so,  no,  sir,  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  profitable  investment. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  testified  in  our  Eastern  Arbitration  that 
the  $130,000,000  they  spent  in  New  York  City  never  would  pay 
on  the  investment? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  is  not  a  productive  investment.  Whether  it 
has  sufficient  advertising  features  to  make  it  worth  while,  is  the 
only  question. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  how  you  are  going  to  resist  the 
demand  of  a  community  like  Chicago  with  reference  to  the  build- 
ing of  this  union  depot  that  they  say  will  cost  $65,000,000?  If 
you  were  a  railroad  manager,  in  what  manner  would  you  proceed 
to  avoid  the  installation  and  construction  of  a  depot  which  the 
newspapers  say  is  demanded  to  keep  in  step  with  the  progress 
of  tlie  times! 

Mr.  Lauck:  You  would  have  to  accede  to  public  opinion, 
I  think,  and  then  your  only  recourse  would  be  to  ask  for  higher 
rates. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  as  the  manager  of  a  railroad  company — r 
Oh,  you  sav  vou  would  accede  to  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  you  would  have  to,  if  there  is  a  de- 
mand, i^ut  still  it  would  bo  an  unproductive  investment  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  railroad. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  And  so,  in  elevating  the  tracks  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Lauek,  that  might  be  unproductive,  it  might  be  cheaper  to 
continue  to  kill  and  maim  people,  but,  nevertheless,  good  man- 
agement would  require  the  actual  elevation  of  those  tracks, 
although  you  did  not  get  it  back  in  money? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  yet  you  think  that  the  cost  because  of 
the  requirements  of  municipalities,  legislatures,  cities,  is  so  large 
as  to  make  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  compliance  with  this, 
take  up  an  undue  part  of  the  company's  revenue! 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  i)artly,  yes,  sir,  and  partly  equipment 
and  other  im])rovements.  Elimination  of  curves  and  grade  re- 
ductions. I  don't  say  that  in  any  critical  spirit  at  all.  I  think 
just  as  you  do,  that  the  railroads  have  had  to  do  it,  and  I  am  sim- 
ply attempting  to  develop  the  point  that  increased  operating 
costs  have  not  been  primarily  due  to  locomotive  firemen  and  en- 
gineers. 

Mr.  Sheean :     No,  there  are  a  lot  of  other — 

Mr.  Stone:  Isn't  there  a  wide  distinction,  Mr.  Lauck,  be- 
tween the  elevation  of  tracks  and  the  probable  return  to  a  rail- 
road, and  the  building  of  a  .$65,000,000  depot  at  a  terminal?  You 
get  an  expedited  movement  of  your  trains :  you  get  away  from 
the  legal  end  of  personal  damage  suits  by  elevation  of  your 
tracks,  while,  probably,  in  the  case  of  the  depot,  you  will  never 
handle  an  additional  passenger  more  than  you  did  with  the  old 
one.    There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir,  quite  a  difference,  yes. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Notwithstanding  the  difference,  you  think  you 
would  yield  to  public  opinion  and  build  the  depot? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  I  would  have  to,  yes,  sir,  and  I  would 
have  recourse  then — I  surely  would  do  all  I  could  to  get  in- 
creased freight  rates  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Nagel :  And  after  you  had  built  the  depot,  if  the  same 
public  opinion  wanted  six  trains  at  12  o'clock  at  night  from  Chi- 
cago to  St.  Louis,  what  would  you  do  then? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  think  I  would  have  to  put  them  on, 

Mr.  Stone:  And  we  would  have  to  furnish  the  engineers, 
or  somebody  would,  to  pull  the  trains. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir.    If  the  passenger  trains  did  not  de- 
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velop  traffic,  I  would  not  blaiiH'  tlio  locomotive  engineers  for 
not  having  productive  efficiency. 

Mr.  Naj»:el :     1  a^ree  with  you  about  that. 

!Mr.  Park:  And  if  you  found  as  many  trespassers  were 
killed  on  tlie  elevation  as  on  the  old  grades,  you  would  still  con- 
tiiuie  to  elevate  the  tracks,  if  they  passed  ordinances  in  Chi- 
cago f 

Mr,  Lauck:  I  would  have  to  do  it,  yes,  sir.  I  think  if  the 
public  demand  those  things,  they  ought  to  pay  for  them.  That 
is  my  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Now  that  they  have  made  you  a  railroad 
manager,  Mr.  Lauck,  after  doing  all  those  things,  would  you 
change  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  engineers  and  firemen 
if  it  actually  existed? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Oh,  undoubtedly,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  After  having  raised  everybody  up  you  would 
have  to  find  out  where  you  could  pare  down? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  would  probably  hear  from  the  stockhohhn-s 
by  that  time,  and  the  holders  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Park:     And  you  would  do  as  thej^  said. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Shall  1  read  some  selections  from  this :' 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  do  not  need  to  lay  any  great  stress  on  this, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Board  by  reading 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  the  milk  of  the  whole  thing  is  in  the 
third  paragraph  on  the  second  page. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  third  paragraph  on  the  second  page,  yes. 
Oi'  on  the  first  page,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stone:     Second  page,  page  2. 

Mr.  Park :  Tell  us  something  about  Mr.  Smith,  what  his 
capability  for  making  this  is. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  him.  I  only  know 
it  appeared  in  Moody's  Magazine,  and  1  am  not  laying  any 
great  stress  on  it,  submitting  it  just  for  the  idea  of  considera- 
tion, nothing  more.  Moody's  Magazine  is  a  very  reputable 
financial  journal,  an  unbiased  journal,  that  has  the  same  stand- 
ing that  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  has. 

Mr.  Stone :     The  fact  remains,  does  it  not,  that  none  of  the 
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the  figures  given? 

Mr.  Laiick :     I  have  seen  no  criticism  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Perliaps  none  of  them  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Nagel:  His  criticism  is  that  the  difficulty  rests  with 
unnecessary  betterments  ratlier  than  with  increase  in  wages. 

M  r.  Lauck :  Yes,  that  is  the  point  of  it,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Board  in  reading  it. 

Mr.   Stone:     T  think  there  is  a  typographical  error  here. 

The  Chairman:  As  I  understand,  your  contention  is  that 
you  do  not  object  to  these  bettermcmts  or  improvements? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No. 

The  Chairman:  But  you  do  insist  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  men  who  operate  the  trains, — the 
engineers,  firemen  and  other  employees  f 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Nagel :  In  other  words,  the  relief  lies  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission?  i 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  men  ought  to 
be  made  to  pay  the  penalty,  and  that  increased  operating  cost 
ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  men,  when  it  may  be  due  to  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Nagel:  If  you  accede  to  public  opinion  in  making 
those  betterments,  then  you  think  the  public  ought  to  be  willing 
to  pav  the  rates"? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  there  is  a  typograi)hical  error  here. 
You  say  in  full  face  type  at  the  beginning,  "Reprinted  from 
Moody's  Magazine,  April,  1912." 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  in  the  last  line  of  the  paragraph,  "Which 
appeared  in  Moody's  Magazine  for  April,  1914," 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  is  a  typographical  error.  1912  is  the  right 
one.  Shall  I  read  from  it?  I  will  read  the  sec^pnd  paragraph 
on  pa^e  2.     The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that : 

"Obviously,  we  should  revise  our  opinions  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  rise  in  operating  expenses.  Throughout  this  discussion, 
the  effect  of  higher  wages  upon  operating  ratios  has  been  over- 
estimated. The  overcapitalization  of  the  railroads  has  been  con- 
stantly underestimated,  by  assuming  that  the  normal  rate  of 
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increase  in  ton  mileage  should  be  7.15  per  cent,  whereas  this  is 
manifestly  too  high.  The  maintenance  expenses  due  to  over- 
capitalization have  been  underestimated;" 

This  overcapitalization  is  used  in  the  real  sense  here,  not  in 
the  muck-raking  sense. 

"and  the  additional  interest  charges  attributable  to  the 
same  cause  have  been  underestimated  by  using  too  low  an  aver- 
age interest  rate,  Kailroad  bond  issues  the  j^ast  few  years  have 
borne  a  rate  considerably  in  excess  of  4  per  cent ;  and  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  the  average  rate  of  all  outstanding  bonds  down 
to  3.79  per  cent  is  that  old  bond  issues  bearing  from  5  to  7  per 
cent  are  being  retired  and  displaced  by  these  new  low  rate  is- 
sues. It  is,  therefore,  well  within  the  facts  to  state  that  less  than 
one-third  of  the  increase  in  operating  expenses  since  1905  is 
due  to  higher  wages,  and  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  de- 
duction from  surplus  earnings  is  due  to  this  cause.  Stock  and 
bond-holders  should  therefore  open  their  eyes  and  frankly  face 
a  situation  of  their  own  making;  for  the  higher  operating  ex- 
penses and  reduced  surplus  available  for  dividends  are  chiefly 
due  to  excess  amounts  of  new  securities  authorized  and  issued 
by  themselves. ' ' 

If  no  further  questions,  I  submit  that. 

The  Chairman:  Does  any  one  desire  to  ask  any  further 
questions  in  regard  to  this  exhibit? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Exhibit  No.  36,  in  further  elaboration  of  the 
idea  of  decreased  outlays,  is  entitled:  "Productive  Efficiency 
and  Decreased  Capital  Costs,  1900-1913." 

(The  document  so  offered  and  identified  was  received  in  evi- 
dence and  thereupon  marked  "Employes'  Exhibit  No.  36,  Janu- 
8iry  7,  1915.") 

Mr.  Lauck :  Referring  to  the  table  of  contents,  in  the  case 
of  certain  roads  shown,  the  decrease  in  cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment per  revenue  train  mile.  .That  is,  cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment from  cost  of  road  as  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Tluit  is  supposed  to  represent  all  the  actual  cap- 
ital investment  in  the  road.  And  also  part  2.  "Decrease  in 
Capitalization  per  Kevenue  Train  Mile,"  for  the  period 
1900-1913. 

Most  of  the  railroads  show  an  increase  in  property  invest- 
ment per  revenue  train  mile,  and  an  increase  in  capitalization 
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per  revenue  train  mile.  But  there  were  a  number  of  roads  that 
show  a  decrease,  and  I  submit  these  as  showing  a  tendency 
among  a  great  many  roads,  that  the  actual  capital  investment 
in  movement  and  per  revenue  train  mile  is  simply  indicative. 
It  is  not  absolutely  accurate.  I  don't  know  that  this  has  ever 
been  done  before,  but  it  is  indicative  of  the  idea  of  productive 
efficiency,  and  that  the  actual  capital  investment  per  revenue 
train  mile  operated  for  these  roads  is  less  now  than  it  was  in 
1900,  and  in  the  case  of  some  other  roads  it  is  less  in  terms  of 
total  capitalization  than  it  was  in  1900. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  this  table,  Mr.  Lauck,  would  that  M.  K.  &  T. 
we  were  talking  about,  44  tons,  and  160  tons  trainload,  supposing 
the -capital  remained  just  the  same,  supposing  the  capital  and 
equipment  and  everything  else  remained  just  the  same,  but  they 
moved  the  44  tons  with  that  equipment  in  1900,  and  moved  the 
160  tons  in  1913,  that  w^ould  show  in  this  table  as  an  increase! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  that  Avould  show  in  this  table  as — 

Mr.  Sheean:  A  decrease  in  the  capitalization  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tonnage ! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Or  in  reference  to  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  is  simply  submitted  as  indicative  of  a 
tendency  among  certain  roads — most  of  the  roads  show  an 
increased  capital  investment,  and  of  course  most  of  them  show  an 
increased  capitalization  per  revenue  train  mile,  but  here  are  a 
number  of  roads  that  show  that  to  bring  about  this  great  game 
in  productive  efficiency  there  has  been  for  each  revenue  train 
mile  operated,  a  decrease  in  their  capital  outlay. 

Mr.  Byrani :  Are  these  representative  roads  in  this  terri- 
tory? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Some  are  and  some  are  not.  The  Atchison  is  a 
representative  road.    Some  are  very  small  roads. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  took  all  in  the  territory  that  you  found, 
showing  a  decrease? 

Mr.  Lauck :     These  are  all  that  show  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  all  other  roads  in  the  territory,  except 
the  roads  here  enumerated,  M^ould  show  an  increase. 

Mr.  Lauck:  "Would  show  an  increase.  So  I  lay  no  great 
stress  on  this,  but  just  cite  it. 

On  page  1,  in  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
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we  find  that  thero  was  a  decrease  in  the  property  investment  of 
1913  as  compared  witli  1900,  of  $5.52  ))er  revenne  train  mile 
operated,  wliich  was  attended  hy  tlie  prodnctive  gains  in  the 
Atchison  that  have  already  been  sjwken  of,  of  93  cents  gain  in 
revenne  train  mile  earnings,  an  increase  of  117  per  cent  in  traffic 
units,  an  increase  of  Kil  i)er  cent  in  ton  mileage,  and  an  increase 
of  62  per  cent  in  the  freight  train  load.  In  other  words,  on  this 
railroad,  in  addition  to  the  tendency  towards  decreased  labor 
costs  i)er  unit  of  output,  you  had  a  decreased  capital  cost  per 
revenue  train  mile  moved,  and  surely,  no  additional  return 
should  be  claimed  by  capital  on  this  basis. 

Another  remarkable  thing,  section  3,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  shows  a  de- 
crease of  47  cents  in  cost  of  road  and  equi])ment  for  each  train 
mile  operated,  accompanied  by  a  gain  in  train  mile  eainings  of 
43  cents,  and  an  increase  in  total  traffic,  by  this  arbitrary  classifi- 
cation of  207  per  cent,  of  ton  mileage  of  199  per  cent,  and  of 
freight  train  load  of  62  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  do  not  follow  you,  Mr.  Lauck,  com]iaring 
1900  with  1913,  in  view  of  what  vou  said  vesterdav,  that  there 
lias  been  a  decreased  capital  cost  to  the  Rock  Island  and  a 
greater  productive  efficiency,  one  of  the  few  roads  in  this  terri- 
tory which,  on  your  way  of  figuring,  shows  a  greater  ])roductive 
efficiency  and  a  decreased  capital  cost. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  The  point  that  I  am  developing  is,  that 
from  a  cajutal  standpoint,  in  the  case  of  some  roads,  there  was 
a  decreased  cost;  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  more  capital  in- 
vestment per  revenue  train  mile,  but  less  capital  investment. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  the  Rock  Island  is  one  of  those  that  has 
a  decreased  capital? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  the  actual  cai)ital,  you  understand.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  two  holding  com])anies  and  other  capi- 
talization features;  I  am  speaking  of  the  actual  investment  in 
the  road.  If  you  take  the  Rock  Island  as  an  operating  unit  and 
separate  it  from  its  financial  management,  it  shows  47  cents 
less  investment  per  revenue  train  mile  now  than  it  did  in  1900. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  that  is  taken  from  the  returns  to  the 
Interstate  (/ommerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir,  just  the  actual  investment. 

Mr.  Sheean :     The  same  returns,  from  which,  as  T  under- 


stood  you  yesterday,  you  made  some  explanation  as  to  why,  with 
increased  train  loads  hauled  on  the  Rock  Island,  increased  load- 
ing and  increased  tractive  effort,  you  brought  them  down,  in 
one  of  your  exhibits,  nevertheless,  to  a  declining  efficiency  of 
engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Ijauck :     Ves. 

Mr.  Sheeaii :     Or  is  there  any  relationslii[)  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  Rock  Island  shows  a  gain  of  62  per  cent 
in  its  freight  train  load,  a  gain  in  revenue  train  mile  earnings 
and  a  movement  of  a  much  larger  traffic  with  fewer  train  miles ; 
but  when  we  apply  the  arbitrary  fornmla  which  I  attempted  to 
use  to  show  this  tendency,  per  $1,000  invested  in  engineers,  we 
get  a  decreased  ])roductive  efficiency.  Now,  there  is  nothing  con- 
flicting between  that  and  this.  That  is,  you  have  an  increased 
capital  efficiency  here  amounting  to  47  cents  less  investment. 
Tliat  is,  if  you  were  paying  5  per  cent  for  your  capital,  for  each 
train  mile  ()])erated,  you  would  save  about  two  cents,  but  the 
showing  in  the  other  table  does  not  conflict  Avitli  this,  but  1  am 
unable  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Slieean:  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt,  but  T  thought 
there  might  be  some  relationship. 

Mr,  Lauck :  1  cannot  explain  it  any  further  than  we  did  go 
into  that.    The  Chicago,  St.  Paul — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  in  that  same  connection,  as  to  the  lan- 
guage, again,  on  that  same  page,  about  the  Rock  Island,  you 
say  ''The  following  table  shows  in  a  summary  form  the  absolute 
gains  in  ])ro(luctive  eft'ciency  of  labor  on  the  (^hicago.  Rock 
Island  ct  Pacific. "  . 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Where  is  the  jnoductive  efficiency  of  labor 
shown,  or  is  it  simply  the  productive  efficiency  of  labor,  capital 
and  everything  combined? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  I  have  used  that  phrase  all  the  way 
through.  I  think  there  would  be  diverging  views  about  that.  It 
seem  to  me,  if  it  takes  less  capital,  surely  the  gain  must  be  partly 
attributed  to  the  labor,  at  least,  if  there  is  a  productive  efficiency 
of  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  I  thought  you  said  yesterday,  going  back 
again  to  that  other  exhibit,  that  working  it  out  there,  you  showed 
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on  tliis  saino  railroad  a  diminished  productive  efficiency  of  the 
only  class  of  lahor  to  which  you  tried  to  segregate  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  cannot  show  it  on  tliat  road,  because  I 
have  not  the  factors  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  you  have  the  same  factors  tiuit  you  used 
on  other  roads? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  I  ^411  acknowledge^  that  freely. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  using  the  same  factors  you  used  on 
others,  it  would  show  a  decrease  on  the  Eock  Island? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  is  not  this  sentence  somewhat  mis- 
leading, that  it  shows  gains  in  productive  efficiency  of  labor? 

Mr.  Lauck :  To  the  extent  that  if  we  hold  that  the  formula 
should  apply,  it  is  misleading,  but  I  do  not  know  why  the 
formula  does  not  apply  over  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Except  that  it  does  not  produce  the  result 
you  would  like  to  have? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  I  have  not  sufficient  facts  to  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  have  all  the  facts,  have  you  not, 
that  you  have  as  to  all  the  other  railroads? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  only  point  I  was  making  here  was  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  productive  efficiency  of  labor  is  properly 
used,  even  on  your  own  exhibits. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  if  there  was  a  decreased  capital  cost 
you  might  say  it  was  productive  efficiency  of  capital.  As  I  say, 
I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  that,  and  I  have  used  that 
phrase,  but  I  do  not  want  to  claim  that  that  is  true,  because  I 
am  perfectly  willing  for  you  to  call  it  productive  efficiency  of 
capital,  with  the  decreased  cost. 

Mr.  Sheean:     All,  through  this  exhibit,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  strike  out  the  words  "of  labor?" 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  let  it  stand  simply  showing  gains  in 
productive  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Make  it  joint,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  all  the  capi- 
tal invested  on  the  Rock  Island,  and  if  labor  did  not  do  anything 
it  would  not  produce  anything,  would  it? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  Xo,  there  must  be  co-operation,  in  every  kind 
of  productive  enterprise,  of  course.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  one  factor  and  say,  thus  capital  did,  and  thus  labor  did. 
But  the  tendency  here  ^\:ould  be,  it  seems  to  mo,  after  more 
careful  reflection,  to  give  more  credit  to  capital,  because  capital 
was  doing  more  per  unit  of  output  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Stone :     Well,  was  not  labor  doing  more,  too  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  would  have  been  doing  more,  but  we  cannot 
find  out  why,  Ave  cannot  show  that. 

Mr.  Stone:     All  right,  we  have  lost  that  one.  then. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Of  course,  all  the  indications  are  there 
that  labor  was  doing  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  would  have  a  hard  time  making  the  men 
on  the  Eock  Island  believe  they  were  not  doing  it,  if  you  went 
out  and  talked  to  them. 

Mr,  Lauck :  Of  course,  they  had  larger  train  loads  and 
handled  the  traffic  with  fewer  train  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  they  know  they  paid  the  engineers  and 
firemen  more  money.    We  all  agree  about  that,  from  the  reports. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  but  we  know^  that  they  got  more  traffic 
over  the  road  with  fewer  train  miles.  Now,  tliev  maA^  have 
loaded  those  trains  up  with  engineers  and  firemen,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  it  added  to  the  outlav. 

Mr.  Stone:  We  are  quite  positive  in  our  own  minds  that 
the  engineers  and  firemen  worked  harder  than  ever  before  for 
the  little  they  got,  so  that  the  honors  are  probaljly  even. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  more  time  with  this 
exhibit,  except  that  in  Section  2  I  would  like  to  indicate  there 
what  it  shows.  Section  2,  page  9,  does  show  capitalization  in 
terms  of  securities,  total  capitalization,  stock  and  funded  debt, 
in  the  case  of  some  roads,  showing  a  decreased  amount  of  secur- 
ities per  revenue  train  mile  oj^erated. 

I  simply  put  in  this  exhibit  as  further  corroborative  of 
increased  productive  efficiency,  whether  of  capital  or  labor, 
primarily,  I  w^ould  not  care  to  judge ;  but  it  does  further  elabor- 
ate the  idea  that  there  has  been  decreased  capital  cost  as  well  as 
decreased  labor  cost,  revenue  train  miles  having  been  moved 
with  a  smaller  capital  investment  per  revenue  train  mile. 

Mr.  Stone  :     Take  up  next  Exhibit  37. 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  next  exhibit  which  I  wish  to  present  is 
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entitled  "Tlic  Pi-acticc  of  tlu'  Kailroads,  I'lici  t<>  the  Year  1907, 
of  Cliarginj>'  Porinanciit  lin[)rov('ni('nts  to  Operating  Expenses." 

(The  doennient,  so  offered  and  identified,  was  received  in 
evidence  and  thereupon  marlved  "Employes'  Exhibit  No.  37, 
January  7,  191 5.") 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  exliil)it  is  not  submitted  in  any  spirit  of 
criticism,  for  the  reason  that  such  charges  were  perfectly  proper 
prior  to  the  year  1!)()7,  and  it  was  sim])ly  a  matter  of  charging 
permanent  im])rovements  to  oj)eratmg  expenses,  rather  than 
to  income,  as  at  the  ])resent  time. 

Since  11MI7,  the  Interstate  Connnerce  Connnission  has  re- 
(juired  that  all  improvements  should  be  charged  to  income,  when 
they  are  made  from  surplus  earnings,  and  not  to  o])erating  ex- 
penses; the  idea  IxMug,  of  course,  to  get,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
a  clear  stat<Mnent  of  what  operating  exi)enses  really  are. 

1  am  submitting  this  exhibit  to  show  that  certain  claims 
which  may  be  ma(U'  or  have  been  made  as  to  labor  costs  affecting 
the  operating  ratio  i)rioi-  to  1907,  may  not  have  been  due  to  labor, 
but  liave  Ixmmi  due  to  permanent  im]irovements  which  were 
charged  to  oi)eiating  expenses. 

1  would  like  to  I'ead  from  ])age  1,  just  one  ]iaragraph  from 
an  article  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Delano,  formerly  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad,  now  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
in  which  he  s])eaks  of  this  ])ractice. 

Mr.  Delano,  in  an  article  in  the  .Journal  of  Political  Economy 
for  November,  1908,  entitled  "The  A])i)lication  of  a  Deprecia- 
tion Charge  in  Railway  Accounting,"  freely  acknowledged  the 
wide  extent  to  which  additions  and  betterments  in  past  years 
had  been  charged  by  the  railroads  to  their  current  operating  ex- 
penses.    His  statements  in  this  connection  are  as  follows: 

**The  obsolescence  of  equi]nnent  and  of  structures  has  been 
cared  for  in  the  past  on  many  railroads  in  a  manner  which  has 
been  perfectly  fair  to  the  stockholders  and  to  the  public,  by  re- 
placing such  ec|uii)ment  or  structures  with  new,  whenever  finan- 
cial conditions  would  permit  it.  Thus,  in  good  years,  cars  or 
locomotives  have  been  discarded  (that  is  to  say,  either  sold  or 
torn  down  at  a  specified  i-ate  ])er  month),  and  the  cost  of  re- 
placing them  with  modern  cars  or  engines,  less  the  salvage 
charge,  has  been  quite  generally  charged  to  cost  of  operation." 
Skipping  the  next  line,  "On  some  lines,  cars  and  engines  have 
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been  boii.i;ht  on  tho  installment  plan  and  the  entire  cost,  spread 
over  a  period  of  say  ten  years,  has  been  ))aid  out  of  income." 

Unless  there  are  any  further  (piestions,  I  do  not  care  to  go 
into  this.  I  submit  this  in  further  elaboration  of  the  claim  that 
increased  oi)erating  costs  have  not  been  i)riniarily  due  to  in- 
creased outhiys  for  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Hiolit  in  that  connection,  the  same  point,  [ 
think,  is  develoi)ed  that  T  spoke  to  you  about  this  mornin"-.  Let 
us  see  if  we  agree — 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir,  right  on  the  sam*'  i)oint 

Mr.  Sbeean :  I  presume  you  have  observed  in  your  Exbibit 
Si],  where  you  compare  from  the  period  of  1909  down  to  1913, 
turning  to  page  7  of  that  exhibit,  that  the  relationship  of  the 
costs  of  engineers  and  firemen  combined,  the  labor  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  all,  run  along  very  much  more  nearly  parallel 
lines  than  when  you  carry  it  back  to  the  previous  period. 

Mr.  Lauck:     What  period  is  that,  Mr.  Sheeanf 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  the  period  from  1909  to  1913. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  that  is  the  period  of  good  accounting. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Y^es.  Now,  in  the  previous  period,  as  this 
article  shows,  the  operating  expenses,  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred on  the  chart  covering  the  wider  period  might  be  an  en- 
tirely different  base  on  different  railroad  companies! 

Mr.  Lauck:     O,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  there  would  naturally  be,  in  view 
of  what  is  stated  here,  a  very  much  greater  disparity  in  any 
comparison  that  covered  the  period  preceding  the  time  of  uni- 
form accounting  with  respect  to  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  l^auck :  There  might  be  all  kinds  of  variations,  due 
to  tho  lack  of  uniformity  in  accounts  and  the  differences  in 
practices  between  then  and  in  1907,  when  the  uniform  account- 
ing system  was  applied. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes,  so  that  when  you  get  back  of  this  table, 
back  of  your  Exhibit  33,  I  mean  in  either  31  or  42,  covering 
tliose  other  periods,  you  may  have  not  only  a  difference  in  opera- 
tion but  an  entirelv  different  svstem  of  accounting,  either  or 
both  of  which  might  bring  about  the  disparity  shown  in  the 
previous  period,  or  a  combination  of  both? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  might  affect  it.  I  would  not  say  it  would 
show  the  disparity.    I  say  it  would  affect  it,  yes. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Tlic  aiiioiints  here  set  out,  carried  into  the 
operating  expense  of  one  conii)any  and  oniittetl  from  the  account 
of  another  company,  would  nuikc  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween those  two  companies ;  whereas,  if  they  accounted  on  the 
uniform  basis  which  they  have  since  1908,  there  would  ajtpc^ar 
to  bo  uniformity  between  them? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  is,  tlicic  would  l)e  uniformity  of 
njetiiod. 

Mr.   Slieean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  With  but  one  exception,  Mr.  Sheofin,  wliich  I 
was  going  to  take  up  in  the  next  exhibit,  and  that  is,  deprecia- 
tion charges.  I  will  speak  of  that  when  I  get  to  the  next  exhibit. 
If  there  arc^  no  further  questions  I  will  take  up  the  next  <'xhibit. 
This  exhibit,  as  I  explained,  is  submitted  simply  1|j  further 
accumulate  evidence  as  to  the  point  that  increased  operating- 
costs  are  not  primarily  due  to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen. 

The  next  exhibit  I  would  submit  is  number  38,  and  it  is 
entitled  '*  Depreciation  Charges  of  Western  Kailroads,  1908 
to  1914." 

(The  document,  so  offered  and  itlentified,  was  received  in 
evidence  and  thereupon  marked  ''Employes'  Exhibit  No.  38, 
January  7,  1915.") 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  somewhat  tech- 
nical point,  but  it  is  a  very  important  point  to  consider  in  taking 
up  the  tendencies  in  operating  costs  on  western  railroads,  and 
is  explanatory  of  the  increase  in  the  operating  ratio. 

In  1907,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Connnission  forbade  the 
railroads  to  any  longer  make  charges  of  additions  and  better- 
ments or  capital  charges  to  operating  expenses,  and  required 
that  they  should  set  up  an  account  for  accrued  depreciation, 
charging  off  each  year  a  rate  of  depreciation  on  their  equipment 
against  operating  expense,  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of 
the  railroads  in  the  deterioration  of  their  equipment ;  this  charge 
providing  for  the  depreciation  which  would  occur  between  renew- 
als and  repairs. 

The  result  has  been  that  most  of  the  railroads,  not  having 
followed  a  system  of  accounting  before  this,  where  they  made 
depreciation  charges,  and  not  takiuji^-  it  up  for  several  years 
after  the  Commission  had  made  the  ruling,  the  result  of  this 
practice  has  been  to  greatly  increase  the  operating  ratio  within 
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recent  years;  and  the  method  has  been  to  make  a  charge  of 
depreciation  of  equipment  to  operating  expenses,  which  added  to 
the  total  operating  expenses,  and  consequently  to  the  ratio  of 
operating  expenses  to  operating  revenues,  and  to  set  up  in  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  company  an  account  called  reserve  for 
accrued  depreciation,  without  putting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
balance  sheet  any  reserve  for  accrued  depreciation,  in  the  case 
of  most  railroads. 

The  net  result,  therefore,  was,  by  this  system  of  accounting, 
the  operating  ratio  was  increased ;  the  margin  between  operating 
expenses  and  revenues  was  decreased ;  there  was  a  tendency  to 
show  a  decline  in  net  operating  revenue  and  a  tendency  also  to 
show  a  decline  in  credit  surplus  in  profit  and  loss,  while  the 
money  that  should  have  gone  into  the  reserve  on  the  other  side 
of  the  balance  sheet  simply  went  into  the  general  assets  of  the 
company. 

That  is  a  somewhat  technical  explanation,  but  the  point  1 
wanted  to  bring  out  here  is  that  the  operating  ratio  has  been 
increased  by  this  tendency  in  depreciation  charges,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  large  part  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  borne  by  the 
employes  for  bringing  about  increased  operating  costs,  is  partly 
attributable  to  this  factor.  That  is,  the  ratio  has  been  increased, 
and  it  has  been  attended  with  these  other  two  results.  That  is, 
by  the  use  of  this  depreciation  charge  a  railroad  can  make  its 
net  revenue  almost  anything  it  wants  to  make  it,  within  a  rea- 
sonable statement  of  that,  or  can  make  its  surplus  account — can 
reduce  it  or  make  it  smaller  than  it  really  is,  under  the  present 
system  of  accounting. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then,  a  fluctuation  of  10  per  cent,  one  way  or 
the  other,  really  becomes  a  matter  of  book-keeping,  a  matter  of 
a  charge  in  this  account. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  If  you  are  operating  a  ratio  and  had 
unusual  revenues,  under  this  system  of  accounting  you  could 
make  a  heavier  depreciation  charge,  thereby  showing  smaller  net 
revenues  and  increasing  your  reserve  for  depreciation  and  show- 
ing a  comparatively  smaller  surplus  credit  than  you  would  other- 
wise show,  if  you  had  made  a  proper  depreciation  charge. 

Mr.  Park :  Has  there  been  a  tendency  to  a  fixing  of  a  uni- 
form depreciation  charge? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  sir. 


Mr.  Park:     Tliat  is  optional  witli  tlic  road? 

Mr.  Laiick :     Tlio  roniiiiission  has  not  prescribed  any  rate. 

Mr,  Park:  Does  the  tendency  indicate  tliat  there  will  be 
a  uniform  rate,  or  can  be? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  I  tliink  there  is  a  tendency  toward  applying  the 
system  and  increasing  the  rate  each  year  now,  which,  in  its  way, 
is  a  ]iroper  system  of  accounting,  and  to  which  I  take  no  excep- 
tion whatever;  but  which  has  the  et^ect  of  increasing  the  operat- 
ing ratio  and  which  I  am  citing  in  this  instance  as  attempting 
to  relieve  the  employes  of  the  l>lame  of  increasing  the  operating 
ratio,  when  it  is  due  to  depreciation  charges. 

Mr.  Byram:  The  charging  to  o))erating  exi)enses  of  the 
actual  depreciation  of  e(]uipment  has  always  ])revailed, 
hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  Now,  how  has  the  money  cost  of  that  depre- 
ciation been  taken  care  of  before? 

Mr.  J^auck:     By  charging  to  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Byram:     Direct? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir,  as  Mr.  Delano  said,  when  they  had 
a  good  year  they  bought  new  equipment  and  repaired  the  old 
equipment,  and  built  stations  and  new  bridges. 

Mr.  Byram:  What  is  the  difference  between  charging  it  to 
operating  ex])enses  direct,  and  charging  it  to  operating  ex- 
penses through  a  depreciation  charge? 

Mr.  Lauck:  From  the  stand})oint  of  accounting,  this  old 
system  led  to  permanent  additions  and  betterments  being  in- 
cluded in  operating  expense,  and  therefore  tended  to  show  an 
operating  ratio  that  did  not  actually  represet  operating  costs. 
Therefore,  it  was  abandoned.  This  method  is  perfectly  proper, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Byram:  But  operating  exjienses  always  have,  neces- 
sarily, taken  care  of  the  money  used  in  connection  with  depre- 
ciation of  equipment. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Prior  to  1907. 

Mr.  Byram :     Only  in  another  form  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  That  has  not  changed  the  fact  that  operating 
expenses  have  always  had  to  carry,  necessarily,  the  actual  cost 
of  depreciation  of  equipment. 
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Mr.  Lauck:  Prior  to  1907,  however,  tliat  led  to  many 
abuses. 

Mr.  Byram:     The  actual  depreciation  cost  was  in  there"? 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  actual  depreciation  cost  was  in  tliere. 

Mr.  Byram:     Had  to  be  there? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes.. 

Mr.  Byram:  Your  comi)laint,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  is 
that  at  that  time,  prior  to  1907,  other  items  were  also  charged. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  But  the  actual  depreciation  of  e(|uipnient,  the 
money  cost  of  it,  has  always  been  charged  to  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nagel:  You  say  if  it  had  been  pro])erly  charged  in 
the  past,  it  would  not  look  so  large  no^v? 

Mr,  Lauck:  Prior  to  1907,  that  is,  wlien  thoy  had  a  good 
year,  why,  everything  was  fixed  up,  as  T  understand  it,  and  when 
they  had  a  bad  year,  why,  they  cut  down  their  ex]ienses  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Delano ''s  article,  and  according  to  other  things  I  have 
read  on  the  subject;  but  it  was  al)used  by  the  fact  that  additions 
and  betterments  and  permanent  capital  outlays  were  included  in 
the  operating  expense  Avliich  should  have  really  been  cliarged  to 
the  capital  of  the  company.  So,  the  Commission  decided  to 
make  a  change.  Then,  when  the  Commission  prescriljed  these 
new  rules,  the  railroads  have  been  just  gradually  adopting  them. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  add  depreciation  charges,  which,  since 
1910,  have  increased  the  operating  ratio,  as  compared  with  1907, 
and  lias  tended  to  show  a  larger  amount  of  operating  revenue 
being  absorbed  by  operating  expenses,  and  I  want  to  i)()int  out 
that  is  due  to  depreciation  charges,  and  not  due  to  hx'omotive 
engineers  and  firemen,  or  increased  laboi"  costs. 

Mr.  Byram :  You  said  de|)reciation  charges  are  heavier 
now  than  ])rior  to  1907.  The  actual  (le|)reciation  chai-ges  are 
greater  now,  since  1907,  than  they  were  before  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  have  no  means  of  measuring  them  before. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  thought  you  were  making  a  c^>m])arison  to 
show  there  was  a  difference. 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  I  am  making  a  statement  to  show  that, 
since  1910,  practically,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  rail- 
roads in  the  west,  as  well  as  in  other  sections,  to  put  into  force 
the    Commission's    requireni(Mits    as    to    de]irociation    charges. 
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which  ]iav(i  iiicreasod  tlic  operatiiiii;  ratio;  hut  this  increase,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  to  the  Board,  as  beina:  attributable 
to  this  fact  and  not  to  increased  labor  costs. 

Mr.  Byram:  1  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  my 
question,  that  tiie  actual  money  cost  of  depreciation  always  has 
been  charged  to  oi)erating-  expenses. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Exactly,  but  there  was  an  interregum  there, 
from  IJMiT  to  1910,  and  there  is  i)ractically  no  evidence  of  it,  to 
any  extent  much,  anywliere.  After  the  new  rules  were  promul- 
gated and  were  being  put  into  effect, — they  have  not  really  been 
actually  ])ui  into  elfect  yet — there  is  no  rate  prescribed.  Take, 
for  instance,  I  think  it  was  the  Rock  Island  was  found  to  be 
chaiging  the  Frisco  one-cpiarter  of  one  per  cent  on  the  equip- 
ment, on  the  assumption  tJiat  the  ecpiipment  would  last  about 
four  iiundred  years,  while  another  road  may  be  charging  5  per 
cent — a  well  managed  road. 

There  has  been  no  uniformity  of  practice  yet.  The  Commis- 
sion has  prescribed  no  rate. 

Mr.  Byram :  That  merely  means  that  the  depreciation 
charge  is  deferred — it  must  be  taken  care  of  eventually? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  must  be  some  time,  yes,  sir.  The  fact  that 
they  are  beginning  to  accunnilate  now  the  rate  increases,  in- 
creases the  operating  ratio  and  of  course  makes  it  seem  as  if 
there  was  an  added  cost  to  operation,  and  I  want  to  claim  the 
point  that  that  is  due  to  depreciation  and  not  due  to  added  labor 
cost,  or  added  cost  for  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen.  That 
is  all  the  point  I  have  in  bringing  it  out  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  charge  for  depreciation  is  only  deprecia- 
tion of  equipment,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  I  have  made  it  to  investment  there,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  M'hat  the  equipment  is — there  is  no  separa- 
tion in  the  report. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  under  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  new  rules  of  1908,  they  only  show  a 
depreciation  charge  on  equipment. 

Mr.  Lauck :    Exactly,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Nothing  is  there  shown  for  the  wear  and  tear, 
or  depreciation  of  stations,  or  any  of  the  property,  other  than 
equipment? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  railroads 
were  pemiitted,  or  required  to  do,  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  rules,  what  prudent  business  men  do  in  the 
matter  of  replacing  their  roundhouses,  depots,  and  other  prop- 
erty, there  would  be,  in  fact,  a  larger  sum  charged  here. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes.    They  ought  to  do  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  instead  of  there  being  too  large  a 
charge  to  depreciation,  the  fact  is,  under  accounting  methods, 
they  do  not  as  yet  charge  into  ojje rating  expenses  what  the 
ordinary  business  man  does  to  take  care  of  depreciation  of  his 
plant  or  factory — that  is  true,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  fully  accept  that,  yes,  sir.  I  simply  want  to 
make  this  point,  that  I  am  interested  in,  that  this  operating  ratio 
has  been  affected  by  the  tendency  of  railroads,  within  recent 
years,  to  apply  the  rules  of  the  Commission,  and  therefore  not 
to  attribute  that  to  labor — the  depreciation  charge. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  if  you  were  permitted  to  do  what  prudent 
business  men,  oj^erating  a  factory  or  a  plant  do,  in  the  way  of 
setting  up  a  proper  depreciation  charge,  you  Avould  increase 
the  amount  charged  here,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  think  so,  yes,  sir 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  no  matter  w^hose  fault  it  was,  or 
where  it  was  being  absorbed,  there  would  be  a  still  larger  amount 
of  the  apparent  revenue  of  the  railroads  taken  up  from  year  to 
year,  than  is  taken  up  in  the  present  operating  ratio? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  there  would  be  more  taken  up.  I  think, 
further,  along  that  line,  that  the  railroads  should  be  required 
to  set  aside  a  reserve  fund  to  cover  this  accrued  depreciation, 
and  should  not  be  permitted  to  simply  set  up  a  liability  account 
for  accrued  depreciation,  w^liich  tends  to  conceal  the  real  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  railroads.  That  is,  under  the  present 
system — 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  again  a  different  question,  isn't  it, 
Mr.  Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  that  connection,  no  matter  how  con- 
served or  how  guarded,  after  setting  it  up,  you  do  think  that 
the  railroads  should,  in  fact,  write  off  or  provide,  rather,  for 
greater  depreciation  out  of  their  operating  revenues  every  year, 
than  they  are  now  doing? 
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Mr.  I.aiu'k:  I  think  that  thcv  ou.uht  to  pioxuh' (leprcciatioii, 
based  on  thcii*  cxix'riciKM'  of  tlic  dctcrioraton  of  their  equip- 
ment and  roadbed,  and  struetiires,  wliicli  I  unch'rstand  they  liave 
not  (h)ne  up  to  the  ])resent  time. 

Mr.  Stone  :  Vou  do  not  hohl  that  tliat  shonhl  be  hehl  against 
labor '! 

Ml-,  liauek:     No. 

Mr.  ShecMin:  It  would  be  bringing  the  result,  would  it  not, 
or  showing  a  closer  approach  of  the  operating  e.xpenses  to  the 
total  income  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Lauck :     It  would  cause  a  decline  in  net  revenue,  yes. 

Mr.  Slieean :     Yes. 

Mr.  iiauck  :  And  for  tliat  reason  I  say,  on  the  balance  sheet, 
you  ought  to  set  up  a  reserve  fund  for  accrued  depreciation, 
instead  of  carrying  the  liability  account  and  having  no  funds  to 
meet  the  depreciation. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  depreciation  you  do  not  hold  should  be 
allowed  to  hide  away  the  funds  of  the  railroads,  do  youf 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  The  point  I  was  just  mentioning  is  that 
at  the  present  time,  as  we  mentioned  this  morning,  there  is 
over  $200,000,000  of  accrued  depreciation  on  the  liability  side 
of  the  balance  sheet,  which  represents  a  profit  and  loss  credit 
of  that  much  and  really  conceals  the  real  resources  of  the 
company  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  actually  a  resource  of  the  company,  to 
that  amount? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  the  dei)reciation  is  not,  but  it  reduces 
the  profit  and  loss  credit  surplus  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Stone :     It  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Lauck:     In  the  same  amount,  ves. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  all  this  depreciation,  you  do  not  fiml  any 
accrued  depreciation  or  any  fund  set  aside  to  take  care  of  the 
human  machine  wdien  it  is  worn  out  witli  this  heavy  power  and 
heavy  tonnage,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lauck:     None  at  all,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  are  going  to  throw  him  on  the  scrap  pile? 
(No  response.) 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Lauck,  I  notice  on  this  exhibit,  in  glanc- 
ing through  it,  at  page  (>  you  a])parently  change  the  columns.     I 
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thought  it  might  be  well  to  explain,  while  we  have  it  before  us. 
why  the  number  of  columns  seems  to  be  reduced. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  work  them  out. 

It  is  a  reduction  in  number? 
Yes. 
It  shows,  after  page  6,  only  a  part  of  the 


Mr. 

Lauck : 

Mr. 

Sheean : 

Mr. 

Lauck : 

Mr. 

Sheean : 

things  ? 

• 

Mr. 

Lauck : 

operatin 

g  ratio. 

It  shows  the  number  but  not  the  effect  on  the 
On  page  2,  you  see  I  have  gotten  the  amount 
of  depreciation  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
records,  which,  for  these  ten  representative  western  railroads, 
was  $20,000,000  in  1914,  as  compared  with  only  $10,000,000  in 
1908.  The  ratio  of  that  to  the  investment  advanced  from  .41 
per  cent  to  .59  per  cent,  and  that  affected  the  operating  ratio 
2.73  per  cent  in  1914,  and  1.75  per  cent  in  1913;  while  in  the 
table  you  refer  to,  I  left  out  the  derivative  computations  as  to 
the  effect  on  the  operating  ratio.  Is  that  clear,  Mr.  Sheean? 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  not  having  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  glancing  at  it,  I  thought  there  might  be 
a  difference  due  to  the  fewer  number  of  columns. 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  You  will  find  in  looking  through  the 
exhibit  some  roads  reported  the  cost  of  the  equipment,  and 
therefore  you  can  work  the  ratio  as  to  the  equipment.  Others 
did  not. 

I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  further  and  take  any  more 
time  in  a  technical  discussion  of  this  kind;  I  simply  want  to 
submit  it  to  develop  this  point,  that  labor  is  not  responsible 
for  the  increased  operating  ratio,  entirely. 

Mr.  Stone :     Our  next  exhibit  is  No.  39. 

(The  document  so  offered  and  identified  was  received  in  evi- 
dence and  thereupon  marked  ' '  Employes '  Exhibit  No.  39,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1915.") 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  next  exhibit  which  I  wish  to  present  is  No. 
39.  It  is  entitled  ''Eevenue  Gains  by  Representative  "Western 
Railroads  Available  to  Compensate  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Firemen  for  Increases  in  Work  and  Productive  EflSciency." 

This  is  the  conclusion,  practically,  of  the  productive  effi- 
ciency argument  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  put  in. 

Referring  to  page  1, 1  show  a  total  for  forty-three  represen- 
tative western  railroads,  for  the   period   1909   to    1913.     The 
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method  of  the  preparation  of  this  exhibit — if  you  will  refer  to 
page  6, 1  can  work  out  tlie  method — I  have  taken  the  yearly  aver- 
age of  operating  revenues  and  operating  expenses  for  the  five 
years  ending  June  30,  1908,  and  the  five  years  ending  June  30, 
1913,  and  have  shown  the  increase  for  1913  over  1908,  or  for 
the  last  five  years  over  the  preceding  five  years,  giving  a  net 
revenue  gain  of  $81,363,174,  Tlien,  deducting  from  that  the  in- 
crease in  taxes,  leaves  a  net  revenue  of  $67,000,000,  in  round 
numbers.  Adding  to  that  the  other  income  to  the  railroads,  from 
other  than  rail  sources,  you  have  an  increase  in  gross  corporate 
income  for  the  latter  period,  as  compared  with  the  fonner,  of 
$122,321,295.  Deducting  from  that  all  deductions  except  interest 
on  funded  debt  and  appropriations  for  reserves,  etc.,  it  leaves 
a  net  amount  available  for  distribution  to  capital  because  of  ad- 
ditional investments,  to  labor  because  of  increased  efficiency,  and 
to  reserve  for  emergency  purposes,  of  $96,000,000,  in  round  num- 
bers. 

Then,  referring  to  page  5,  you  will  find  the  increased  prop- 
erty investment  of  these  43  representative  western  railroads  for 
the  period  under  consideration,  1909-1913,  amounting  to  a  net 
increase  in  property  investment  or  capital  commitment  of  $1,- 
338,518,825.00  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Investment  in  road  and 
equipment. 

Allowing  interest  on  that — before  doing  tliat,  1  do  some- 
thing that  may  not  be  accepted,  but  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
proper;  that  is,  I  took  from  that  property  investment  what  had 
been  put  into  the  property  investment  out  of  earnings  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  property  investment  which  was  made  from  the 
earnings  of  the  railroad  itself  was  in  reality  an  added  outlay 
to  stockliolders,  and  in  addition  to  any  cash  dividends  and  should 
not  probably,  strictly  speaking,  be  allowed  in  interest  return, 
but  to  my  mind  it  should  be ;  but,  if  it  is  thought  that  it  should 
not,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that. 

Turning,  then,  to  page  6  again,  we  have  an  expenditure  for 
property,  road  and  equipment  during  the  past  five  years,  amount- 
ing to  $1,231,000,000  for  these  railroads  or,  less  amount  appro- 
priated from  income,  $1,141,591,997. 

Allowing  a  rate  of  return  on  that  of  4  per  cent,  we  would 
have  the  interest  charge  to  be  made  against  that  of  $45,000,000 
in  round  numbers.    Subtracting  that  from  the  net  amount  avail- 
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able  for  distribution  to  new  capital  investments  or  to  compen- 
sate inqi-eased  labor  efficiency,  you  have  a  balance  remaining  to 
compensate  increased  labor  efficiency,  after  a  fair  return  to 
capital  and  to  appropriate  for  reserve,  of  in  round  numbers  $50,- 
000,000  for  these  43  representative  Western  railroads. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  would  be  a  proper  charge  for  deprecia- 
tion covering  a  period  of  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Sheean :     How  much  would  you  say  would  be  a  proper 
charge  for  depreciation  ?    What  is  an  ordinarily  charged  depre 
ciation  charge  on  capital  invested  on  property  that  has  a  cer- 
tain short  life? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  depends  altogether  on  the  property,  of 
course.    It  may  be  a  long  time. 

Mr,  Sheean :  I  w^as  wondering  whether  or  not  you  had  any- 
where in  the  table  any  segregation  as  to  what  the  charge  foi 
depreciation  was. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Only  so  far  as  the  railroads  charge  it  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  do  you  make  that  deduction  from  this 
$50,000,000? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  that  is  made  in  the  property  investment. 
That  is  taken  care  of  in  the  balance  sheet  by  excluding  the  re- 
serve which  has  been  created  for  property  investment,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  assets  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Oh,  then  you  do  deduct  the  part  that  has 
been  charged,  but  make  no  effort  to  compute  what  the  additional 
amount  should  be?  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago 
you  recognized  that  there  ought  to  be  some  further  charge  for 
depreciation,  but  you  ventured  no  suggestion  as  to  what  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  no,  not  at  all;  no,  sir.  If  it  should  b<J 
thought  proper  to  make  such  a  deduction,  it  would  have  to  come 
out  of  the  $50,000,000  that  is  available. 

Expressing  that  in  graphical  form,  this  circle  represents 
the  $96,000,000  which  was  available  for  remunerating  capital 
for  increased  investment,  and  which  might  be  also  available  for 
increased  labor  efficiency,  or  for  appropriations  for  any  kind 
of  emergency  reserve,  and — taking  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  about 
which  there  will  probably  be  some  dispute — that  was  a  fair 
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rate  though  before  the  war  broke  out,  4  per  cent  was  about 
what  the  railroads  were  paying,  of  course,  they  will  have  to  pay 
more  hereafter,  but  taking  4  per  cent  and  allowing  the  return 
for  the  increase  investment  of  $1,141,000,000,  you  will  still  have 
52  per  cent,  or  $50,000,000  plus  available  for  remuneration  of 
increased  labor  efficiency.  And  these  circles  here  represent  in 
the  diagram,  if  you  would  grant  on  the  basis  of  the  present  out- 
lay for  engineers  and  firemen,  10  per  cent  increase,  it  would 
require  this  much;  15  per  cent  increase  would  only  require  tliis 
much ;  and  20  per  cent  would  take  a  line  from  this  point  to  here. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  many  years  at  4  per  cent  are  you  put- 
ting in  on  this  five  year  statement?    One  year's  interest? 

Mr.  Lauck :     This  is  on  the  basis  of  income  per  year. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes,  but  you  have  arrived  at  your  $1,000,000 
by  creating  a  five  year  period. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Take  the  average  for  the  five  years.  I  thought 
it  would  be  fair  to  take  the  average,  fairer  than  it  would  be  to 
take  one  year.  I  compare  the  income  increase  with  the  capital 
increase,  and  use  a  five  year  average  to  get  the  annual  increase, 
which  is — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  but  do  you  do  that  ?  Do  you,  after  get- 
ting the  total,  1913,  and  comparing  it  with  1908,  do  you  then  make 
any  distribution  of  that  as  between  years,  or  is  this  on  page  6 
the  total  increase  for  the  whole  five  year  period? 

Mr.  Stone:  You  took  an  average  year  in  each  five  year 
period. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  the  increase  of  1913  over  1908,  using 
the  year  1913  as  the  average  for  the  five  years  ending  1913,  and 
the  year  1908  for  the  five  years  ending  1908.  There  are  always 
grave  objections  to  taking  one  year,  and  I  took  the  average  for 
each  five  year  period,  instead  of  one  year.  Then,  all  the  in- 
creases are  1913  to  1908,  this  average  for  five  years.  The  $96,- 
000,000  represents  the  increased  amount  of  revenue  which  has 
been  produced  and  the  $45,000,000  represents  an  allowance  for 
the  return  on  the  increased  property  investment,  or  investment 
in  roadway  and  structure  and  equipment,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$50,000,000,  which  is  available  of  course  for  the  compensation 
of  all  kinds  of  labor.  That  is  not  available  for  the  compensation 
of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Byram:    On  the  showing  of  your  Exhibit  number  23, 
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tlie  productive  eflSciency  of  engineers  during  this  same  period, 
amounting  to,  in  the  case  of  engineers,  5.12  per  cent,  and  of  fire- 
men, 4.97  per  cent,  how  much  of  that  $50,000,000  are  the  engineers 
entitled  to? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  would  be  unable  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Byram. 
I  would  not  want  to  accept  those  percentages  myself.  Not  that 
I  do  not  think  they  exhibit  a  tendency,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
the  engineers  ought  to  get  out  of  this. 

Mr.  Byram :  As  I  understand,  you  are  trying  to  prove  they 
are  entitled  to  something? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  they  are  entitled  to  something. 

Mr.  Byram:  And,  as  I  understand,  you  have  by  all  these 
exhibits  been  attempting  to  show  the  increased  productive  effi- 
ciency of  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  Now,  jou  have  shown  how  much  money  the 
railroad  have  available  to  pay  these  men  for  their  increased  pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram :  Now,  according  to  your  statistics  in  this  table 
for  the  same  period  that  we  are  now  discussing,  the  productive 
efficiency  of  engineers  has  increased  5  per  cent  and  firemen  4.97 
per  cent.  Now,  then,  according  to  that  showing,  how  much  in- 
creased wages  are  these  men  entitled  to  ? 

You  have  shown  that  the  railroads  have  the  money  to  pay 
it.  You  have  shown  that  the  men  have  increased  their  efficiency 
5  per  cent  during  that  time.  Now,  how  much  are  they  entitled 
to  in  increased  wages  on  the  basis  of  productive  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  if  that  percentage  were  accurate  (which 
I  do  not  claim  it  is — I  claim  it  shows  a  tendency)  I  have  very 
distinct  ideas  myself  as  to  how  they  should  participate,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  value  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  thought  you  were  arguing  for  increase  of 
pay. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  am  not  arguing  for  increase  of  any  amount. 
I  am  showing  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  productive 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Byram:     And  that  has  been  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lauck:    And  that  has  resulted  in  revenue  gains. 

Mr.  Byram:     Of  $50,000,000? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  are  available  for  payment  of  all 
classes  of  labor. 

Mr.  Byram:  Now,  there  ought  to  be  some  calculation 
drawn  according  to  these  figures  of  what  these  men  are  en- 
titled to. 

Mr.  Lauck:  My  calculation  would  be  that  each  factor  en- 
gaged in  producing  this  result  should  share  according  as  it 
contributed  toward  the  result. 

Mr.  Byram :  That  would  even  reduce  this  below  5  per  cent 
as  far  as  the  enginers  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Lauck:     If  you  accept  that  basis  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Byram :  That  is  what  we  have  been  spending  several 
days  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Stone:     May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  do  not  wish  to  evade  that,  but  I  simply  do 
not  know  what  would  be  a  fair  measure. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  I  understand  that  this  black  here  means  that 
the  railroads  have  already  got  their  4  per  cent  out  of  the  capital 
investment?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes,  that  is  available. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then,  this  white  that  is  left,  that  is  going  to 
be  the  pleasant  duty  of  this  Board  to  divide  up  and  see  what 
share  of  it  we  get,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  my  idea  of  it,  yes.  Some  of  that  has 
to  be  appropriated  for  emergency  reserve,  like  taking  care  of 
floods  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  measures  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stone :  "Well,  there  would  still  be  quite  a  section  of  the 
white  left,  even  after  we  were  granted  a  reasonable  increase, 
wouldn't  there? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  there  should  be,  yes.  I  am  not  attempt- 
ing to  show  any  hard  and  fast  calculation  as  to  dollars  and  cents, 
simply  a  tendency.  I  am  not  attempting  to  say  to  the  Board 
what  amount  of  money  the  engineers  and  firemen  should  get.  I 
am  attem])ting  to  develop  this  argument. 

Mr.  Park:  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  a  question 
of  this  kind,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  re- 
quiring railroads  to  standardize  their  equipment?  It  is  esti- 
mated that  will  cost  about  $50,000,000  over  and  above  the  regular 
maintenance  charge?  You  do  not  take  cognizance  of  anything 
of  that  kind? 
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Mr.  Laiick :  AVell,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  employes  should 
not  be  required,  as  the  result  of  their  increased  work  and  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  to  meet  that. 

Mr.  Park :  But  tlie  stockholders  have  got  to  take  it  out  of 
this  money  available  to  make  these  changes  in  the  cars? 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  the  stockholders  were  not  getting  their  fair 
return  after  that  was  done,  I  should  have  recourse  to  increased 
freight  rates. 

Mr.  Park:     I  see. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  would  be  my  way  of  arguing  that  out. 
Following  the  idea  that  if  the  public  wants  these  things  they 
should  pay  for  them,  but  the  men  should  not  be  made  to  pay 
for  them. 

Mr.  Park :  You  answered  Mr.  Stone  by  saying  some  of  this 
should  be  held  in  reserve.  It  appeared  to  the  railroad  man- 
agement that  they  must  hold  it  in  reserve  for  just  such  items 
that  they  are  confronted  with  as  this  standardization  of  freight 
equipment. 

The  Chairman:     Well,  I  guess  we  will  adjourn. 

(Whereupon,  at  4 :55  P.  M.  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1915, 
an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Friday,  January  8,  1915,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.) 
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IN   THE  MATTER  OF   THE 

ARBITRATION 
between  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN 

under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  agree- 
ment dated  August  3,  1914. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  January  8,  1915. 

Met  jnirsnant  to  adjournment  at  10 :10  A.  M. 
Present :     Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 

The  Chairman :     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Stone. 

W.  JETT  LAUCK  was  recalled  for  further  examination 
and  having-  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Stone :     All  right,  Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck :  At  the  time  of  adjournment  yesterday  I  had 
concluded  with  Section  1  of  Exhibit  39,  entitled  ' '  Revenue  Gains 
Available  to  Compensate  La})or  for  Increased  Productive  Effi- 
ciency. ' '  If  there  are  no  further  questions  I  will  proceed  to  Sec- 
tion 2. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  should  like  to  have  you  go  through  that  in 
detail,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Lauck,  because  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Referring  then  to  i)age  6  of  Exhibit  Number 
39,  which  is  the  basic  data  for  this  table,  I  might  exjjlain  the 
different  items  appearing  in  that  table,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary. 
Operating  revenue  is  the  revenue  from  rail  operations.  Oper- 
ating expense  is  the  expense  of  conducting  rail  o])eration.  The 
net  revenue  is  the  difference,  of  course,  between  the  gross  ex- 
penses and  the  gross  revenue.  Taxes  are  the  amount  of  taxes 
accrued,  and  the  net  income  is  the  subtraction  of  taxes  from 
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the  net  reveiuic.  (^tlicr  income  consists  of  income  from  otlier 
sources  than  rail  operations.  It  mii»lit  l)e  income  from  outside 
operations  or  income  from  otlier  investments  or  other  activities 
of  the  cor))oration. 

Mr.  Slieean :  i)][  tliat,  would  that  include,  for  instance,  tlie 
mattei-  you  si)oke  of  here  the  other  day  of  the  Union  Pacitic 
owninii"  stock  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  when  vou  carrv  out  the 
earnings  here  in  these  ])eriods  of  the  Union  Pacitic,  you  would 
include  what  they  got  in  dividends  on  the  Baltinu)re  &  Ohio 
stock  1 

Mr.  Lauck;  This  is  all  otiier  income  that  they  might  have 
as  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  in  the  two  ])eriods,  hy  including  these 
items  of  income,  you  may  have  with  one  carrier  showing  as  ])art 
of  its  income  what  is  shown  in  the  rail  operations  of  another 
carrier? 

^Ir.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  would  be  i)ossible.  That  is,  if  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  would  pay  certain  dividends  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  that  would  be  included  in  the  rail  operations  of  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  even  a  better  show^ing,  because  both 
are  in  AVestern  territory.  In  that  chart  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
you  carry  out  that  income  of  the  Oregon  Short  line  as  avail- 
able to  compensate  labor  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  you  would  carry  out  that  same  amount 
of  money  earned  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  in  the  way  of  divi- 
dends that  went  to  the  Union  Pacific  as  available  to  pay  labor 
of  the  Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  be  a  part  of  the  corporate  income  of 
the  Union  Pacitic,  and  to  that  extent,  it  would  be  a  dui)licate  in 
the  aggregate  showing, 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  pay  labor  on  both 
corporations  with  that  same  dollar,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Stone:     Labor  is  paid  before  tliat  dollar  is  deducted. 

Mr.  Lauck  :  The  labor  would  be  ])aid  on  that,  on  the  Oregon 
Short  Line — 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  amount  available  further  to  i)ay  labor 
that  you  speak  of  here. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  it  would  be  a  duplication  to  that  extent. 
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Of  course,  with  the  individual  road,  it  would  not,  but  in  an  aggre- 
gate it  would  be  a  duplication  and  would  swell  the  total  amount 
in  an  aggregate  statement. 

Mr.  fStone:  That  would  include  all  these  land  companies, 
these  terminal  land  companies,  townsite  companies,  oil  lands, 
mineral  lands,  coal  lands  and  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir,  every  kind  of  investment  that  a  rail- 
road might  have. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Let  us  see  on  that.  If,  previous  to  1908, 
one  of  the  companies  owned  oil  lands  and  got  no  income  from 
them,  but.  in  the  period  from  1908  to  1913,  the  oil  lands  were  de- 
veloped, and  the  oil  came  out  in  the  latter  period,  you  would 
show  that  oil  increase  as  being  due  to  additional  investment  of 
capital,  where  they  built  a  new  roundhouse — the  case  is  purely 
hypothetical  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  would  be  income  available  from  some  invest- 
ment that  tliey  would  have  from  a  corporation  which  would  be 
available  to  pay  returns  on  other  capital  investments  which  they 
might  make,  whether  roundhouse  or — it  would  not  be  rails. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  extreme  case.  As- 
suming that  the  road  owned  the  oil  land,  or  owned  the  lands  pre- 
vious to  1908,  but  no  return  going  into  their  income  account  pre- 
vious to  1908,  after  1908  they  put  a  million  dollars  into  that  rail- 
road by  building  double  tracks,  then  the  oil  is  discovered  or  mar- 
keted on  the  land  that  tliey  owned  previous  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  would  carry  out  the  income  from  the  oil 
which  was  available  merely  in  the  latter  period,  as  being  all  dis- 
tributable to  the  last  million  dollars  put  in  for  double  tracking? 

Mr.  Lauck :  As  being  available  to  pay  a  return  on  that  in- 
vestment, yes.  I  consider  the  gross  income.  That  is,  the  income 
would  be — the  addition  to  the  income  would  be  the  net  income 
which  this  oil  company  paid  to  the  railroad  company  if  the  rail- 
road company  owned  the  oil  company. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  you  have  distributed  it  in  this  corporation 
simply  to  the  capital  invested  in  tlie  latter  ])art? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  increased 
value  of  the  land  after  the  oil  was  discovered?  Does  that  show 
here? 
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Mr.  Lauck :  Tliat  would  show  it'  the  oil  company  was  con- 
sidered  at  its  true  value  as  part  of  the  investment  of  the  rail- 
road. 

Ml-.  Stone:  Su|)i)ose  it  was  not.  Sup])ose  it  was  like  the 
Southern  Pacific  where  they  sold  to  tlie  Pacific  Land  Company 
ahout  nine  million  acres  for  live  million  dollars,  and  it  was  really 
worth  ahout  two  hundred  million  dollars;  would  that  show  here! 

Mr.  i^auck:  No.  sir,  that  would  not  show  here;  that  would 
show  just  five  million  dollars.  'J'hat  is,  if  a  corporation  owned 
other  cori)orations  and  were  carryini>-  them  at  a  nominal  figure 
on  the  books,  it  would  he  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  cor- 
l)oration,  but  if  they  ])ut  in  the  real  value  it  would  l)e — the  return 
on  the  real  value.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  land  com])anies  and 
oil  companies  they  do  not  carry  them  at  their  real  value.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  that  are  concealed  there,  carrying 
these  land  and  oil  companies,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  Jiaving  oil  and  mineral  and  timber  resources,  they 
are  varionslv  estimated  at  from  two  hundred  million  dollars,  to 
seven  hundred  million  dollars,  which  they  carry  on  their  balance 
sheet  as  a  pro))erty  investment  of  about  thirty-four  million  dol- 
lars, 1  think. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  why,  in  this  exhibit,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific shows  such  an  enormons  amount  available  for  distribution 
here  to  productive  efficiency. 

Mr.  T.auck:     What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Stone :  The  efficiency  made  it  possible  for  them  to  have 
money  enough  to  buy  this  property,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  think  the  Southern  Pacific  ever  even 
bought  it.    They  just  took  it  from  the  California  &  Oregon. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Page  48  will  illustrate,  Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Their  net  income  fi'om  rail  operations  in^ 
creased  twelve  million  dollars,  their  othei-  income  ten  million 
dollars;  so  it  would  seem  to  be  more  of  a  case  of  productive 
efficiency  of  the  railroad,  than  it  would  of  the  income.  Page  51 
is  the  table.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Southern  l*acific,  T  think 
is  subject  to  suit  now  liecause  of  the  fact  that  it  is  holding  these 
lands,  not  selling  them,  and  not  admitting  them  to  development, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  the  United  States  (Jovernment,  that  that  is 
contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the  grants  to  the  original  railroads, 
which  the  Southern  Pacific  acquired,  so  |)Ossibly  there  would  not 
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be  such  a  big  income  from  this  as  miglit  be  thought.  Timber 
lauds  all  the  way  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco,  1  think,  are 
owned  by  the  Southern  Pacitic,  and  are  not  being  exploited  or 
developed  at  all.  They  are  sim|)ly  being  held  for  increased 
values. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Well,  in  this  distribution,  you  have  shown 
the  income  that  has  come  from  1 908]  91 3  from  all  of  those  cor- 
poi'ations,  whatever  they  were,  as  ])aying  interest  only  on  the 
capital  invested  since  1908? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  if,  in  fact,  all  of  these  properties  now 
paying  these  dividends  were  owned,  and  none  of  them  were  ac- 
quired since  1908  by  the  additional  cai)ital  put  in  since  1908,  you 
have  nevertheless  distributed  to  the  capital  since  1908  the  in- 
come which  has  come  to  that  y^roperty. 

Mr.  Lauck :  T  have ;  yes,  sir.  But.  if  they  made  these  in- 
vestments prior  to  1908,  if  they  really  made  investments  which 
were  unprofitable  and  paid  interest  charges  })rior  to  that  time, 
of  course,  the  producti\'e  efficiency  of  the  railroad  paid  the 
return  on  that  investment.  They  are  just  beginning  to  get  a 
return;  like  w^e  were  speaking  of  stations  the  other  day.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  regards  oil  and  land,  and  so  on,  they  never 
paid  anything  for  the  oil  or  land;  that  is  simply  a  gift  from  the 
Federal  government  or  the  State  government  to  these  corpora- 
tions, and  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  them  in  building  the 
railroad  and  supposed  to  have  been  sold  to  settlers  after  the 
railroad  was  built,  but  which  the  companies  like  the  Southern 
Pacifi,c  and  the  Atchison  and  the  Northern  Pacific  have  held, 
contrary  to  law,  and  are  holding  now  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing additional  values  from  the  concentration  of  control  of  tim- 
ber ownership  and  oil  ownership.  The  Atchison  and  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  have  timber  and  oil  lands, 
I  believe,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  are  equal  in  area  to 
England,  millions  of  acres,  which  they  are  holding  and  not 
selling,  Avorth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  wdiich  they 
carry  at  a  nominal  valuation  on  their  books.  Aside  from  those 
kinds  of  investments,  I  cannot  see  .where  this  would  be  very 
seriously  affected,  and  those — 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  all  I  wanted,  Mr.  Lauck,  was,  if  it 
would  be  affected. 
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Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  be  affected,  yes.  If  there  are  auy 
unearned  increments  or  any  investments  made  prior  to  1908 
which  have  not  vielded  a  return  until  1908,  thev  would  be  af- 
fected  by  this  comparison,  l)ut  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
any  consequence  and  would  be  entirely  outweiglied  by  the  hold- 
ings of  other  properties  which  really  cost  nothing;  and  are  be- 
ginning to  show  a  return  or  which  are  immensely  valuable  and 
not  carried  at  their  real  value. 

The  next  item,  gross  corporate  income,  is  the  gross  income 
of  the  corjioration  as  su,ch.  The  deductions  from  gross  corpo- 
rate income,  except  interest  on  funded  debt  and  appropria- 
tions for  resei*ves,  consist  of  the  items  found  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Oonunission  i-e})oi-t  of  such  items  as  rents  payable 
for  lease  of  road,  hire  of  equipment  and  joint  facilities,  and 
so  forth,  and  loss  on  other  phj'sical  property  owned  or  leased, 
or  adjustments  of  that  kind,  and  miscellaneous  interest  on  short 
term  notes  or  accounts  which  are  not  considered  as  funded 
debt,  and  have  a  maturity  of  less  than  one  year.  The  net  amount 
available  for  distribution  to  capital,  because  of  additional  in- 
vestments, and  to  labor  because  of  increased  efficiency,  and  to 
reserve  for  emergency  purposes  consists  of  the  difference  be- 
tween gross  corporate  income  and  these  minor  deductions. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  on  that  wording,  Mr.  Lauck,  because  of 
additional  investments,  just  how  would  you  justify,  or  would 
you  justify,  as  to  these  matters  you  have  spoken  of,  that  re- 
turn on  oil  lands  or  timber  lands,  bought  long  prior  to  1908 
which  have  come  in  in  1913;  in  just  what  manner  would  you 
justify  the  statement  that  the  income  from  that  property  bought 
long  before  then  was  available  for  distribution  because  of  addi- 
tional investment,  or  because  of  increased  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  this  property  was  bought  before  1908,  as- 
suming it  was  bought,  which  I  do  not  assume,  because — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  assume  it  was  owned,  is  all  I  mean,  or 
assume  that  there  were  funds  now  available,  since  1908. 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  was  all  cared  for,  say  if  it  were  bought 
or  owned,  securities  wefe  undoubtedly  issued  to  acquire  it; 
that  is,  if  another  railroad  was  bought,  or  land  was  bought,  or 
buildings  were  constructed,  there  would  be,  probably  a  bond 
issue  or  some  kind  of  a  security  issue  to  pay  for  that.     That 
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was  all  caiMHl   for  prioi-  to   19()S  ])y  tlic  interest  payments  on 
funded  debt,  or — 

Mr.  Slioean:  Assume,  then,  simi)ly  to  illustrate,  that,  as 
you  say,  it  was  given  to  the  railroad  previous  to  1908;  and  as- 
sume that  the  returns  came  in  on  it  after  1908,  between  1908  and 
1913;  in  what  way  would  you  justify  the  statement  that  the 
money  which  came  in  from  that  after  1908  was  available  for  dis- 
tribution because  of  additional  investment  and  because  of  in- 
creased efficiency,  there  being  neither  additional  investment — 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  your  question  is,  why  should  this  reve- 
nue be  used  to  pay  returns  on  additional  investment  din-ing  this 
period? 

Mr.  Slieean :  No,  my  question  is,  why  do  you  say  it  is 
available  because  of  additional  investment  and  because  of  in- 
creased efficiency! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Probably  it  is  a  little  unhappy  plii-ase  there, 
but  the  idea  is  that  this  money  is  available  to  pay  interest  re- 
turns on  any  investment  that  may  have  been  ma^le  during  the 
period.  That  is,  the  idea  is  to  see  whether  there  are  funds 
available  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  additional  capital  which  may 
have  been  invested  in  the  road  during  this  period;  and  after 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  capital,  to  see  whether  anything 
is  left  for  remuneration  of  other  factors  of  production. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  instead  of  discriminating  between  its 
being  available  because  of  additional  money  having  gone  in  dur- 
ing this  time — 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  would  say  available  for  additional  capital 
investment;  I  would  substitute  the  word  for.  That  would  ex- 
press the  idea  better. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr,  Lauck,  that  on  many  of 
these  western  roads,  the  road  has  been  ca])italized  and  new  se- 
curities issued  on  the  hope  of  the  future,  or  the  fresh  aid  they 
thought  they  would  have  in  future  years  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  is  characteristic  of  western,  and 
all  railroads ;  that  is,  the  future  is  discounted  by  security  issues, 
yes,  sir;  that  is,  in  anticipation  of  revenue.gains. 

Mr.  Stone :     Or  the  future  development  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  future  development  of  the  country  and  the 
property,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  think  the  increase  in  securities  has  more 
than  kept  pace  \vith  the  development  of  the  property,  do  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Lauok :  1  think  it  has  more  tliaii  kept  ])acc,  hecause 
I  think  that  is  wliat  is  tin-  mattei-  with  tlic  Hnancial  condition  of 
the  railroad  at  tlie  ))resent  time.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  operating 
efficiency,  because  the  oi)eratin.i>-  etliciency  lias  been  superb,  and 
the  operating  official  lias  develo))ed  the  road  to  its  highest  earning 
capacity;  but  he  finds  himself  handicapped  by  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  road,  as  1  mentioned  yesterday.  Did  that 
answer  your  (piestion,  Mr.  Sheean :' 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  f^auck:  The  word  "for"  would  exi)ress  the  meaning  I 
had  better. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  The  net  amount  available  for  additional  invest- 
ment;  you  would  strike  out  "because  of  additional  investment?" 

Mr.  Lauck :  Available  to  distribution  to  ca]utal  for  addi- 
tional investments  during  this  period. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  if,  in  fact,  that  was  coveretl  by  a  bond 
issue,  in  the  other  case  that  you  speak  of,  and  if  there  was  no 
interest  earned  with  which  to  pay  the  interest  on  those  bonds  for 
the  fifteen  or  twentv  vears  that  it  was  idle,  vou  make  no  allow- 
ance  in  your  distribution  for  ])aying  the  accrued  interest  on  those 
bonds  during  that  ])eriod? 

Mr,  Lauck :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  you  distribute  it  all  to  the  latter 
period,  or  rather,  appropriate  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  the  bond  interest  would  liave  been  i)aid  in 
the  past,  not  from  the  proceeds  of  investment,  but  from  otlier 
income  of  the  railroad.  Just  as,  say  now,  you  have  to  elevate 
your  tracks,  or  you  build  your  new  station  in  response  to  public 
demand,  say  like  in  Kansas  City  at  the  ])resent  time,  and  the  sta- 
tion is  un])rofitable,  they  say  the  Union  Station  in  Washington, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  railroads — the  other  rev- 
enue of  the  railroads  is  being  used  to  ]iay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  issued  to  construct  that  station  until  such  time  as  the  sta- 
tion itself  may  prove  ]n*oductive.  All  of  these  interest  charges 
would  have  been  provided  for  by  the  interest  on  funded  debt 
prior  to  1908  and  would  have  been  taken  from  the  rail  operations. 
or  some  other  revenue  source  of  the  railroad,  otherwise  the  rail- 
road would  have  been  insolvent. 

Mr.  Sheean :     You  assume  that  at  the  besrinning  of  vour 
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period,  up  to  tliat  date,  the  capital  in  all  the  roads  has  been  fully 
compensated,  and  that  payment  has  been  made  up  to  that  time 
for  all  investments  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  T  assume  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  an  underlying-  assumi)tion  of  all  the 
tables? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is,  tliat  the  railroad  is  a  going-  concern, 
is  a  solvent  corporation. 

Mr,  Stone:  If  you  were  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy 
railroad  securities,  at  tlie  market  value,  you  would  not  expect 
to  make  it  retroactive  and  go  back  and  claim  interest  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  when  somebody  else  held  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stone :  You  would  sim])ly  take  it  from  that  time  on  at 
its  market  value  and  hope  to  get  interest? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  it  was  a  l)onded  indebtedness,  you  would 
either  get  your  interest  or  the  road  would  go  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  That  is  tlie  ]ioint  T  assumed  in  the  past, 
that  the  interest  indebtedness  has  always  been  paid,  which  has 
not  always  been  the  case.  If  they  did  not  pay  it,  it  was  paid  sub- 
sequently by  reorganization,  or  going  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver. One  characteristic  of  reorganizations  is  that  nothing  is 
ever  wiped  out.  It  perpetuates  itself  in  some  form  or  other.  A 
bond  may  be  substituted  for  stock  and  instead  of  having  a  bond 
you  may  have  a  prospect,  after  reorganization.  To  that  extent, 
yoiii'  ])oi7it  would  hold,  T  tiiink. 

Mr.  Stone :  For  fear  the  prospect  may  not  be  as  bright  as 
it  might  be  to  the  prospective  purchaser,  you  give  him  two  or 
three  extra  shares  of  so  nuich  clean  gain? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  if  he  has  an  income  bond  or  souk^  otlier 
fonn  of  y)ond,  tliey  usually  give  him  some  preferred  stock,  or 
common  stock,  or  any  other  kind  of  worthless  security  at  that 
time,  to  compensate  him,  on  which  the  productive  efficiency  of 
the  road  afterwards  does  pay  dividends,  and  that  is  the  trouble 
with  stock  issues  of  that  kind,  that  they  afterwards  absorb  this 
productive  efficiency  growing  out  of  operating  development  of 
the  road  bv  the  managers  and  increased  work  bv  the  men.  ' 
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Mr.  StoiU' :  So  it  is  tlu'  man  who  works  who  in  th-  cud  pays 
the  freight  l)ill — the  man  who  works,  he  produeos  this,' 

Mr.  l.anck:  Vcs,  I  think  the  operating  manaucr  and  the 
men  who  work  on  the  road  prcxhicc  these  gains  tliat  arc  not 
always  used  for  i)hysic*al  property  and  remuneration  of  the  men, 
but  are  used  for  the  payment  of  interest  cliarges  on  these  se- 
curities wliich  may  liavc  Ix-en  improjx'rly  issued  at  th<'  time  of 
reori»anization,  and  so  on.  The  ex])enditures  for  ])roperty,  road 
and  equipment,  <lurin,i>:  th<'  ])ast  five  years,  a  (h'taihMl  statement 
of  that  is  found  on  the  preceding  page. 

Mr.  Stone:     Page?? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Page  5.  There  we  have  an  analvsis  of  the 
increase  in  property  investments  during  the  ftve  years,  divided 
into  two  parts-  expenditures  for  new  lines  or  extensions  and 
expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments.  Expenditures  for 
new  lines  and  extensions,  or  for  additions  and  betterments  are 
made  either  from  current  assets  or  through  issues  of  securities, 
and  so  forth,  or  ay)propriations  from  income. 

Mr.  Slu'ean:  I  pon  that  table — I  do  not  understand  that 
part  in  parentheses,  "Excluding  reserve  for  depreciation."  In 
the  period  prior  to  June  30,  1908,  how  nnich  did  you  so  exclude 
from  the  investment  t 

Mr.  Lauck:  AVhatever  had  been  accnnmlated  up  to  that 
time.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  figure  and  I  haven't  it  here, 
but  the  property  investment  account  is  carried  on  the  balance 
sheet,  as  you  will  recall,  as  investment  cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment, and  then  accrued  depreciation,  and  then  net  cost,  exclud- 
ing accrued  depreciation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  understood  yesterday  that  down  to  1908,  or 
since  1908  there  had  been  a  great  change  in  the  matter  of  what 
was  reserved  for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Lauck:     In  1907,  new  rules  were  pronmlgated. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  taken  the  total  investment  in  road 
and  equipment,  as  shown  on  June  30,  1913. 

Mr.  Jjauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  would  be  a  very  much  larger  amount 
than  $5,773,000  before  writing  off  the  accrued  de))reciation, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  would  be  four  years  of  accrued  depre- 
ciation which  would  have  been  cared  for  by  operating  expenses, 
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and  a  corrospoiulin^ii,-  amount  of  funds  would  have  been  carried 
to  the  general  assets  of  the  company,  and  for  that  reason  I  ex- 
cluded it.  That  is,  the  net  investment;  you  have  already  pro- 
vided for  that  out  of  operating  revenues. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  in  the  preceding  years,  before  this  time, 
the  writing  oft"  of  that  depreciation,  in  that  year — 
Mr.  Lauck:     Before  1908. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Before  1908 — a  different  method  of  account- 
ing was  used  by  the  railroads  ? 
Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  would  like  to  have  just  what  the  total  is 
that  you  exclude  from  the  first  five-year  period,  and  what  the 
total  is  excluded  from  the  last  five-year  period,  ])ecause  of  the 
dift'erent  methods  of  accounting. 

Mr.  Lauck :  In  the  first  period  I  only  excluded  probably 
one  year. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  excluded  one  year  out  of  a  total  five- 
year  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  the  last  period  you  excluded  the  total 
five  years? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes;  but  in  the  first  period,  as  Mr.  Byram 
stated  yesterday,  the  depreciation  had  been  already  cared  for  by 
operating  expenses,  so  it  would  be  only  necessary  t.Q  exclude  one 
year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  in  your  operating  expense,  then,  pre- 
vious to  1908,  as  shown  on  page  6, — the  operating  expense  is 
taken  from  the  operating  expense  account  of  the  railroads? 
Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  two  accounts,  in  the  two  different 
periods,  mean  two  different  things,  do  they  not — that  is,  they 
include  items  during  the  one  period  that  they  do  not  include 
in  the  other  period! 

Mr.  Ijauck :  I  hardly  think  I  could  say  that.  They  include 
two  different  methods  of  charging  off  depreciation.  Prior  to 
1908  depreciation  was  cared  for  by  direct. charges  to  operating 
expenses  without  any  accumulation  of  this  reserve.  Subsequent 
to  1908,  it  was  cared  for  by  depreciation  charges  to  operating- 
expense,  which  increased  the  ratio,  and  a  reserve  was  accumu- 
lated as  a  credit  against  that. 
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Ml-.  SlH'cnii:  Prior  to  liMl7,  il'  tlicy  liad  a  liv«'-y(*ar  jjeriod 
that  was  a  l)a(l  ])(M-io(l  and  did  not  actually  replace  very  much 
during"  that  time,  there  wouhl  not  he  very  much  in  the  operating 
account  hecause  of  depreciation,  would  there? 

Ml'.  J.auck :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  It  is  a  fad  tiiat  vou  liaxc  selected  a  vcrv  low 
five-year  period  as  the  hasis  to  start  with,  and  the  second  five- 
year  period  is  a  very  liiij^h  period. 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  had  not  thou.ulit  of  that  at  all.  The  j^eriod 
1909  to  191 .')--! 909  was  a  year  of  <le])ression.  Also  a  part  of 
1910;  Vni  was  an  exceptional  year  of  |>ros]jerity,  as  1  recall. 
I  made  the  five-year  comparison  just  to  hring  it  up  to  1 909-191 H. 
My  idea  was  with  tiiis  period,  which  we  followed  all  along,  to 
cany  the  same  comparison  on  the  same  period,  and  also  because 
the  previous  ;M)itration  was  held  in  1910. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now.  j\Ir.  hauck,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  voU 
had  started  with  the  1910  ])eriod,  which  the  carriers  did  in  the 
Eastern  Rate  case,  and  compared  lf)09  down  to  date,  that  on  the 
same  comparison  that  yon  liave  made  it  would  be  shown  that 
from  1910  to  1913  the  money  that  went  in  during  that  period 
received  no  return? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  don't  know.    I  haven't  worked  that  out. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Well.  1  assume  that  in  the  preparation  of  this 
five-year  period  you  did  make  a  study  of  the  five-year  compari- 
son referred  to  in  the  last  five  ]ier  cent — not  tlie  last  five  j^er 
cent,  the  five  per  cent  case  decided  in  July.  1914. 

Mr.  Lauck :     In  the  Eastern — 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  the  Eastern  case. 

Mr.  Lanck:     Yes,  sir,  I  know  something  about  that  case. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVell,  don't  they  in  that  decision  ])oint  out  the 
fact  that  if  you  select  the  very  five  year  ]ieriod  yon  have  selected 
here  that  deductions — or  any  comjjarison,  may  lead  to  a  con- 
fused and  inaccurate  conclusion? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  do  not  recall  the  oi)inion.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  what  they  did.  I  mean  I  have  not  read — you  mean  the  recent 
opinion,  just  the  last  month  or  two? 

Mr.  Sheean:     No,  the  July,  1914,  opinion. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  do  not  recall  that  statement.  I  will  he  glad 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Just  refresh  your  recollection  as  to  periods. 
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I  refer  to  i^ag'e  364  of  the  opinion:  "For  exami)le,  the  exhibits 
compare  the  five-year  average  return  from  190.')  to  1907,  inclu- 
sive, with  the  period  from  1908  to  1912,  inclusive.  Otiier  exhibits 
compare  the  ten-year  average  from  190;}  to  1912,  inclusive,  with 
the  figures  for  more  recent  years.  Comparison  is  also  made  be- 
tween 1913  and  1910.  Counsel  for  the  protestants  in  some  cases 
have  adopted  other  periods.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  com- 
parison of  a  single  year  with  other  single  years,  or  of  one  five- 
year  period  with  another  five-year  period  may  lead  to  confused 
and  inaccurate  conclusions.  If  we  select,  for  example,  the  five- 
year  period  from  1903  to  1907,  inclusive,  it  would  include  two, 
and  in  fact  three  of  the  ]U'osperous  years  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, and  if  we  take  the  five-year  period  from  1908  to  1912, 
inclusive,  we  have  but  one  prosperous  year,  viz.,  the  year  1910. 
Again,  if  we  select  the  five-year  period  from  1909  to  1913,  inclu- 
sive, it  will  include  the  two  prosperous  years  of  1910  and  1913. 
In  comparing  the  returns  for  1913  with  those  for  1910,  counsel 
for  the  railroads  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  carriers  are  re- 
ceiving no  returns  whatever  from  the  investment  made  in  their 
property  since  1910." 

Mr.  Lauck:     AVho  concludes,  Mr.  Sheean? 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  carriers. 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Sheean:  No.  They  say  by  com])aring  returns.  This 
is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conuuission's  opinion.  "By  com- 
paring the  returns  for  1913  with  those  for  1910  counsel  for  the 
railroads  reach  the  conclusion  that  tlie  carriers  are  receiving 
no  returns  whatever  from  the  investment  made  in  their  ])ro])erty 
for  1910." 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  if  you 
started  here  with  the  period  of  1910  as  the  base  as  shown  on  your 
Exhibit  7,  you  would  have  a  net  amount  availal)le — 

Mr.  Lauck:     What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Page  7,  Mr.  Lauck.  Com])aring  from  1910 
down  to  date,  you  would  start  at  the  base  of  a  very  large  net 
return  in  1910. 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Now,  the  wage  adjustment  with  both  the  ongi- 
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neers  udcI  tirenion  last  made  in  tlie  west  was  in  the  year  1910, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Laiick :  It  was  in  the  fiscal  year.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  in 
May,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Sheean:  May,  as  to  the  firemen.  December,  as  to  the 
engineers.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  would  carry  over  into  the  fiscal 
year  of  1911,  as  to  the  engineers? 

Mr.  Lanck:     Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Slu^ean:  And,  without  detail,  if  you  started  with  1910, 
without  binding  you  to  figures  or  percentages,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  tlie  eomj^arison  or  conclusion  would  be  a  different  showing 
in  this  white  and  black  ball .' 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  you  would  be  comparing  a  prosperous 
yea  J-  in  tTi(^  ])ast  with  a  comparatively  dull  year  at  the  present, 
would  you  not,  and,  therefore — 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  1913,  according  to  this,  shows  a  net 
amount  available  of  $430,000,000. 

Mr.  Lauck  :  Yes,  but  I  mean  as  comj^ared  with  relative  busi- 
ness and  trade  activity,  1910  would  be  a  much  more  active  year 
than  1913. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes.    Well — 

Mr.  Lauck :  And  to  that  extent  it  would  injure  the  compari- 
son. That  is  what  I — I  had  no  special  idea  in  making  these  peri- 
ods beyond  the  fact  to  get  the  1909-1913  comparison,  just  as  I 
have  in  all  previous  exhibits. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  why  did  you  take  1909  in  the  previous 
hearing?    You  started  with  1890. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  wanted  to  get  the  conditions  prior  to  the 
Award,  and  instead  of  taking  the  actual  year  of  the  Award — 
now,  the  fiscal  year  in  1909  would  end  June  30th,  1909,  wouldn't 
it?  The  year  preceding  the  year  of  the  Award.  The  Award 
came  in  May  and  December. 

Mr.  Sheean:  May,  1910,  would  be  practically  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  1910. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  and  would  become — the  real  effect  of  it 
would  become  operative  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1911. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  adjustment  of  the  engineers  came 
really  in  the  fis^cal  year  of  1911? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  was  basing  it  on  the  Firemen's  Award — I 
don 't  know  anything — 
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Mr.  Sheean:  That  was  practically  a  month  before  the  close 
of  the  year  1910,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly,  and  that  is  why  I  took — 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  carried  it  back  over  a  year,  into  a  dif- 
ferent fiscal  year  than  the  year  in  which  the  adjustment  was 
made? 

Mr.  Ijauck:  I  carried  it  into  1909,  so  I  could  get  a  year 
which  would  not  be  aifected  by  the  Award. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Sheean,  were  not  those  Awards  retro- 
active? 

Mr.  Sheean:     No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Phillips:  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Park's  inquiry, 
the  Firemen's  Award  was  rendered,  as  I  recall  it,  on  June  4th 
and  made  retroactive  to  May  16,  1910.  The  En^^ineers'  settle- 
ment, reached  through  mediation,  was  made  and  became 
effective  as  of  December  24,  1910. 

Mr.  Park:  So  that  the  Award  to  the  Firemen  was  effective 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1910,  practically. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  Engineers'  adjustment  was  made 
about  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  1911? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  is  correct  as  far  as  I  know.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  accepting  Mr.  Phillips'  statement, 
which  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Now,  in  your  exhibits  you  take 
1890-1813;  then  the  next  exhibit  is  1900,  a  ten  year  jump, 

Mr.  Lauck:     And  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  from  1890  the  next  one  is  1900,  exclud- 
ing one  ten  year  period  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Had  you  taken  another  ten  year  period  off 
the  third  set  of  exhibits,  you  would  have  broujght  it  to  1910? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  would  have  brought  it  down  practically 
to  the  starting  point  Avhere  the  engineers  were  adjusted — where 
the  firemen  were  adjusted  with.    That  is — 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  year  preceding,  yes.  The  fiscal  year  1910 
would  end  on  June  30th. 

Mr.  Sheean:    And  the  Award  was  made  June  4th ? 

Mr.  Lauck:    December,  in  the  Engineers. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:  .\nd  in  the  Eni'liiocrs  in  Deoombor.  And  the 
coiiiiiarisoii  from  1910  on  in  all  of  those  exhibits  would  have 
started  with  a  very  much  higher  base  than  the  one  you  start 
with  in  ^oin^-  to  1909  in  all  the  exhibits,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Tjauck:'    If  I  had  selected  ten  years,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  on  all  of  the  exhibits  that  would  have 
been  affected  to  the  extent  that  there  may  be  any  difference  be- 
tween 1909  and  1910? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  would  have  been  taking-  as  a  staitin^ 
])oint  a  very  pros})erous  year  in  tlu^  railioad  operations,  but 
that  was  not  considered  in  fixinfj^  the  period. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  but  I  am  sim]ily  developing'  the  fact  that 
the  results  would  be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Stone:  Speaking  of  that  Western  Award,  Mr.  Tzanck, 
the  fact  that  at  the  exjHration  of  the  year  of  the  wage  settlement 
a  number  of  the  roads  refused  to  pay  it  any  longer  for  the  fire- 
men, and  a  number  of  the  roads  never  did  ]^ay  it  for  the  engi- 
neers on  account  of  sharp  practice,  what  effect  would  that  have 
on  the  year  after  1911? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  would  not  have  affected  them  at  all  as 
far  as  operating  cost. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  would  not  affect  these  figures  at  all? 

Mr.  Tzanck:     If  they  never  paid  them,  no,  sir, 

Thei-e  is  another  point  T  have  not  mentioned.  The  ])oint 
Mr.  Sheean  did  develo])  as  to  icturns  on  pro])erty  investment. 
We  liave  not  any  acceptable  figures  as  to  real  property  invest- 
ments of  the  railroads.  Tn  accepting  this  figure,  which  is  gen- 
erallv  considered  to  be  a  verv  unsatisfactorv  one,  an<l  which 
is  so  unsatisfactory  that  Congress  has  called  for  ])hysical  valua- 
tion of  the  railroads,  every  advantage  is  given  to  the  railroads. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  known  to  be  an  actual  fact,  that 
the  i)roperty  investment  account  lias  been  automatically  in- 
ci'eased  whenever  securities  were  issue*  1.  For  instance,  take  the 
case  of  the  i-eorganization  of  the  railroads,  the  railroads  will 
go  in  with  the  pro])ei-ty  investment,  say  $.")(),( )()0, ()()().  TIkm-c  will 
be  no  change  in  mileage,  but  th-'y  will  increase  the  security 
issues  $25,00(),()0(),  and  automatically  increase  the  pro])erty  iu: 
vestment  $25,0( )(),()()(),  to  make  it  agree  with  the  securities.  On 
■the  other  hand,  it   is  a  matter  of  record  that  railroads  S(jlling 
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their  securities  at  a  discount,  say  at  70  per  cent  of  par,  liave 
charged  the  30  per  cent  discount  to  pro[)erty  investment.  So, 
whatever  may  be  the  facts  as  to  periods,  it  seems  to  me,  or  selec- 
tion of  years,  or  return  on  the  property  investment,  every  factor 
is  against  this  comparison  from  the  stand{)()int  of  the  men,  be- 
cause the  figures  as  to  proi)erty  investment  liave  been  inflated 
for  different  reasons,  and  it  is  one  which  does  not  show  the  real 
investment  of  the  road  at  all,  simi)ly  a  duplication  of  tlie  capi- 
talization of  the  road. 

Ml-.  Slieean:  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  as 
stated  by  tlie  Interstate  Gonnnerce  Connnission,  that  the  ac- 
counting rules  made  effective  by  tlie  Conmiission  on  July  1, 
1907,  require  all  entries  in  the  property  accounts  of  railways 
to  b<*  stated  in  terms  of  cash,  and  that  all  of  these  reports  as  to 
additional  investments  since  that  date  go  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh.  yes;  but  prioi-  to  1907  they  took  the  prop- 
erty investments  as  tlie  railroads  reported  them,  and  since  that 
time  have  just  api)lied  these  rules  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes;  but  your  returns  here  and  the  amount 
that  you  show  here  on  this  chart  are  sim])ly  additional  invest- 
ments made  since  the  revised  rules  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission  f  The  additional  increased  investments  as  shown 
on  this  chart  are  the  investments  made  since  that  date. 

Mr.  Lauck :     ( )h,  yes ;  that  is  what  I  show.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :     So,  as  to  this  amount  of  one  billion  dollai's — 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  amount  of  increas'.Ml  investnumt  ought  to 
be  correct,  if  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Connnerce  Commission 
are  followed,  which  I  assume,  of  course,  they  would  be,  except 
in  certain  cases,  for  the  increased  investment;  except,  of  course, 
where  I  have  omitted  frcmi  the  increased  prop(H"ty  investment 
the  appropriations  from  income  for  additional  property.  You 
have  noted  that  ])oint,  I  suppose,  that  I  deduct  from  the  total 
increase  in  investment,  the  a])propriations  which  have  been 
made  from  the  railroads'  income  for  additions  and  betterments 
or  for  new  lines  and  extensions. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  and  you  have  also  deducted,  if  [  foUow 
this  first  exclusion,  whatevei-  r(^serve  for  depreciation  has  been 
made  f 

Mr.  Lauck:     In  tluf  comparison,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:     In  the  comparison f 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir.  ■      ■< 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  as  to  this  $1,141,000,000,  shown  on  page 
6,  that  is  simply  the  additional  investment  made  since  tlie  re- 
vised rules  were  adopted?  i 

Mr.  Lauck:  Exactly,  yes;  and  my  criticism  would  not  ap^ 
ply  to  that,  except  in  specific  cases  which  mia^ht  l>e  hrouicht  up. 
But  the  ])i'evious  fimire,  which  <loes  not  obtain  here,  is  an  un- 
proper  and  unsatisfactory  fii,air(',  and  generally  so  considered. 

Mr.  8heean :  Tiiose  imjjroper  and  unsatisfactory  figures 
are  not  made  use  of  at  all  in  any  deductions  which  you  make 
here ! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  if  w<'  assuiiic  the  accounting  rules  have 
hei'U  followed,  no. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  wr  did,  they  wouhl  be  subject  to  tlie  same 
criticism,  or  perhaps  more  than  th<'  ones  we  are  using  nf»w, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     1  did  not  get  that  (luestion  exactly. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  say,  if  we  did,  they  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  criticism,  or  })erhaps  more  than  the  (mes  we  are  using 
now,  would  they  not,  being  unsatisfactory? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Oh,  yes.  I  might  mention  in  that  connection, 
Mr.  Sheean,  tliat  there  has  l)een  considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  the  manipulation  of  the  property  investment  account  since 
1907.  That  is,  in  1910,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
permitted  the  railroads  t<»  revise  their  balance  sheet,  as  you 
will  y)robably  recall,  inserting  B-48,  I  think  it  is,  the  sub-section 
which  ena})led  them  to  i)ick  up  appropriations  for  property  and 
cari-y  it  as  apj)ropriations  in  past  years. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  there  has  been  considerable 
inflation  of  tlie  ]>ro])erty  investment  account;  it  was  made  in  the 
Eastern  Kate  Case;  due  to  the  ])ractice  of  going  back  prior  to 
1907  and  picking  u]»  ap])ro]n-iations  that  had  been  made  for  prop- 
erty, and  putting  them  into  the  present  ])roperty  investment  ac- 
count, and  thus  inHating,  since  1910,  tlie  iirojierty  investment  as 
compared  with  ])revious  years,  and  making  it  incom]>aral)le  witlj 
previous  years.  For  instance,  if  this  practice  has  been  followed, 
the  property  investment  since  1910  would  show  additions  to  ]irop- 
erty  made  prior  to  1907,  from  income  or  operating  expenses  ;  and 
then,  in  working  a  rate  of  return  on  1913  as  compared  with  1909, 
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it  would  show  a  smaller  degree  of  return  than  il"  you  liad  the  real 
additions  only  during  the  period. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  the  Commission,  in  connec- 
tion with  all  of  the  accounting  practices  of  carriers,  have  reached 
the  conclusion,  have  they  not,  that  the  depreciation  charges  of 
the  carriers,  taken  collectively,  have  been  too  low? 

Mr.  Lauck :     You  mean  since  1907 1 

Mr.  Sheean :     Since  1907. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  do  not  know  of  any  official  statement.  I  think 
they  should  reach  that  conclusion,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  they  did  reach  that  conclusion  in  th^e 
Rate  Case,  when  the  assault  was  made  by  protestants,  that  the 
depreciation  charges  had  been  unduly  exaggerated;  the  Com- 
mission specifically  found  that  the  converse  was  true,  and  that 
the  depreciation  charges  were  too  low,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  doubt  they  did,  but 
I  do  not  know.    Have  you  a  statement  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Sheean  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  in  the  opinion  some- 
where. 

Mr.  Lauck :  1  do  not  doubt  that  that  is  true,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  depreciation  on  equipment,  which  is  the  only  deprecia- 
tion charge  required  by  the  Commission,  has  not  been  adequate, 

Mr.  Stone :  Can  you  call  to  mind  any  example,  Mr.  Lauck, 
that  would  verify  the  statement  you  made,  that  they  went  back 
and  picked  up  these  old  valuations? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  have  not  in  my  mind  for  western  roads  spe- 
cifically, no,  sir,  that  I  could  detail  at  the  present  time.  In  this 
exhibit  I  have  attempted  to  eliminate  those  additions  by  elim- 
inating such  additions  prior  to  1907  from  the  property  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stone :  But,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  at  the  time  Senator 
LaFollette  introduced  his  bill  for  the  valuation  of  these  railroads, 
that  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  railroads,  and  fought  to  a 
finish,  almost,  in  the  Senate;  they  did  not  want  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  should  think  so ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it: 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  was  the  part  I  referred  to,  Mr.  Lauck: 
"One  factor  in  this  increase  in  the  equipment  expense  is  that, 
since  1907,  when  our  revised  accounting  rules  became  effective, 
the  carriers  have  more  generally  charged  depreciation  of  their 
equipment.    Tn  another  proceeding  we  have  undertaken  to  study 
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the  accouiitinu-  ])ractices  of  carriers  in  regard  to  de])reciation 
of  equi]iment,  l)iit  it  is  ])roper  liere  to  say  that,  in  our  judj?- 
ment,  the  e<|ni]nnent  de])reeiation  charges  of  the  carriers  liefore 
us,  taken  collectively,  liavc;  been  too  low."  And  with  tliat  yon 
concur  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  think  thjit  is  true,  yes,  sir.  Of  couisc,  the 
maintenance  charges,  on  the  other  han<l,  have  been  claimed  to 
have  been  exceptionally  high.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
need  of  going  into  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  Commission  also  ruled  ui)on  that, 
did  th(^y  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know;  1  liavc  not  followed  the  Commis- 
sion's rulings  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  do  know  that  the  point  was  made 
that  that  was  too  high,  by  the  protestants  against  any  change  in 
rates. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  the  claim  was  made  that  the  railioads 
were  concealing  revenues  by  inflating  their  maintenance  ac- 
counts.   I  think  that  was  the  contention. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well.  T  will  not  take  the  time  to  hunt  it  uj). 
1  wish  you  would  sup])ly  the  dollars  and  cents  that  you  have 
excluded  in  those  two  i)arentlieses  on  page  5,  excluding  reserve 
for  depreciation  on  the  jteriod  June  30,  1913,  and  excluding 
reserve  for  depreciation  on  June  30, 1908. 

Mr.  Lauck:  You  mean,  you  want  those  for  the  Board  or 
for  yourself,  Mr.  Sheean?    Do  you  want  me  to  read  them  liere? 

Mr.  Sheean :     T  thought  you  said  you  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  can  get  them.     1  will  linve  to  send  for  them. 

Mr.  Sheean :     At  vour  leisure,  ves. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  have  not  them  here  in  the  city.  I  will  have 
to  send  to  Washington  and  get  them:  and  T  can  do  that  very 
*»a»i]v 

Mr.  Sheean:  Possi])ly  you  could  have  them  here  by  Mon- 
day? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  will  try  to,  but  Saturday  is  a  short  day 
there,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  transcribe  them  from  the  records 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  but  T  will  get  them 
as  soon  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  furnisli   them   sometime,   so  that   they 
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may  Ix'  considered  a  part  of  your  examination,  that  you  furnish 
those  figures. 

Mr.  Lauck:     All  ri*>ht,  I  will  be  I'lad  to  do  that. 

I  believe  that  covers  the  explanation  of  the  statistical  basis, 
unless  there  are  other  questions  that  you  may  wish  to  ask. 

I  would  ask  attention,  then,  to  page  9  of  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Byram:  Are  you  going  to  leave  that  chart?  T  wanted 
to  ask  a  question  before  you  concluded,  please. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  These  forty-three  carriers  that  you  have 
charted  there  include,  I  presume,  some  railroads  that  did  not 
contribute  to  that  fund. 

Mr,  Lauck:  Some  of  them  show  a  lack  of  revenue  gains, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  presume  you  do,  any 
increase  in  pay  of  the  engineers  would  necessarily  have  to  apply 
to  every  road  in  that  group  of  forty-three? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  Then,  how  w^ould  you  justify  the  payment  of 
increased  wages  to  engineers  by  those  roads  which  did  not  have 
anything  to  contribute  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  In  general,  in  two  ways.  First,  that  the 
greater  majority  of  these  roads  w^ould  be  owned  by  other  roads 
which  were  prosperous;  that  is,  althougli  we  have  95  separate 
operating  units  engaged  in  the  present  proceedings,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  practically  ten  or  practically  fifteen  railroads  con- 
trol or  operate  all  the  railroads  in  the  west.  For  instance,  take 
the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  which  is  owned  jointly  by  the  Colo- 
rado &  Southern  and  the  Rock  Island,  and  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers; it  seems  to  me,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  that  the  Trinity 
&  Brazos  Valley  should  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  or  the  Burlington,  and  Great  Northern, 
and  Northern  Pacific  group;  and  on  the  other  hand,  you  would 
have  cases  where  the  railroads  were  operating  at  a  deficit,  prob- 
ably due  to  some  lack  of  foresight  in  the  building  of  the  rail- 
roads, or  from  some  mal-administration  of  the  finances,  like 
the  Wabash. 

Mr.  Byram:  But  the  managers  of  these  railroads  would 
be  confronted  with  providing  the  means  to  pay  increased  wages 
to  th<'  engineers? 
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Mr.   Ijuiick:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrarn :  And  iiol  liavini;-  contrilmtiMl  U}  this  surplus 
fund  tlicy  could  not  draw  on  the  contributions  of  othor  inom- 
bors  of  the  icrou])  to  provide  tlic  funds,  could  they? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  Xo.  That  is,  they  could  not  theoretically  draw 
on  tli-is  general  group,  but  if  they  were  ])art  of  a  system,  which 
a  great  many  of  thes(»  roads  are,  wliich  is  very  profitable,  it 
seems  to  me  they  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  system 
and  not  a  separate  unit.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Chicago  terminal,  which,  I  believe,  is  operated  at  a  deficit; 
it  seems  to  me  that  should  l)e  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  system. 

Mr.  Byram :  Do  you  claim  that  none  of  the  4.*)  carriers 
covered  by  this  exhi))it  are  independent  of  other  railroads? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Xo,  1  would  not  make  that  general  claim. 

Mr.  Byram:  Then  I  am  speaking  of  those  particular  ones 
— there  arc  some  members  of  that  group  not  identified  with 
other  systems,  ind('i)endent  railroads,  and  which  have  made  no 
contributions  to  this  fund  which  you  claim  to  be  available,  ))ut 
on  Avhom  the  burden  of  producing  the  revenue  for  additional 
pay  to  enginemen  wouhl  fall. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  Noav,  as  to  those  roads,  what  remedy  would 
there  be;  should  they,  according  to  your  argument,  be  burdened 
with  the  increased  expense,  if  there  should  be  any,  although 
they  have  not  produced  any  revenue  or  given  a  reason,  as  a 
part  of  this  group,  for  being  able  to  pay  it! 

Mr.  Lauck :  T  tliink  thev  should,  for  the  reason  that  vou 
will  find,  on  investigation,  that  almost  without  exception — there 
may  be  some  exceptions,  but  the  explanation  of  that  deficit  is 
found  in  lack  of  pi-oper  financial  management  or  through  some 
fault  of  construction  of  the  road.  That  is,  a  road  may  be  built 
without  due  foresight  and  the  traffic  nuiy  not  be  developed  which 
had  been  antici])ated  and  which  the  promoters  had  thought. 
Under  those  conditions  it  seems  to  me  the  men  should  not  suf- 
fer for  the  lack  of  business  foresight  in  building  the  road. 

Mr.  Byram:  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  railroad  to  be  well  planned  and  honestly  administered  and 
still  fail  to  produce  its  proper  share  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  Lauck  :     It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me ;  no,  sir.    There 
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may  be  cases  of  that  kind,  but  it  docs  not  seem  to  uw  to  be 
possible. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Whatever  the  history  may  have  been,  you  are 
dealing  with  a  condition.  If  a  road  is  not  able  to  pay,  that  is 
a  fact  with  which  you  have  to  deal  at  the  present  timef 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Nagel:     No  matter  what  the  causes  may  have  been? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Isn't  it  safer,  then,  to  come  back  to  the  old 
rule  that  these  men  are  entitled  to  be  paid  and  their  work  ought 
to  be  fairly  compensated  for,  regardless  of  conditions? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Exactly,  yes.  I  am  not  attempting  to  prove 
the  ability  of  the  roads  to  pay. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  is  the  very  object 
of  this  request  of  ours  as  a  standard  request?  Taking  the 
earnings  of  some  of  these  roads  we  would  be  safe  in  asking  a 
100  per  cent  increase,  while  perhaps  others  could  not  stand  so 
much  ? 

Mr.  Lauck  :     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  hurriedly  checking  over  this  list  of  43  roads, 
outside  of  about  two  or  three,  I  do  not  see  anything  but  what  is 
owned  by  big  business  somewhere.  In  going  back  to  this  ques- 
tion of  these  roads  that  do  not  pay  and  these  feeder  lines,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  them  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
larger  companies  and  operated  even  at  a  loss  or  simply  held 
for  strategic  position  to  keep  out  competitors,  and  that  sort  of 
thing! 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  may  be  possible,  yes.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  specific  cases  held  for  just  that  one  reason.  I  knoAV  of  cases 
where  such  roads  are  held. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  operated  year  after  year  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Yet  they  must  be  a  good  part  of  that  system 
or  they  would  not  be  held  to  so  tenaciously  and  other  roads  not 
allowed  to  come  in  over  that  track? 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  may  be  cases  of  that.  There  are  sub- 
sidiaries of  prosperous  roads  that  are  operated  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Stone:     It  is,  perhaps,  also  true  that  some  particular 
<li vision  of  a  road  may  be  operated  at  a  loss? 
'    •    Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 


Mr.  Stone:  And  the  lost  of  the  road  sliow  a  ijood  «'aiTiiiig 
capacity? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yos. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  in  <M»]isid<Mini;:  it,  you  take  i1  all,  as  a 
whol*^'? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  1  tliink  you  sliould  consider  these  sys- 
tems just  as  if  you  were  operatini;;-  a  plant  and  .nettiuii:  a  small 
mar<i:in  of  profit  or  no  margin  of  i)rofit  on  certain  units  of  out])ut, 
and  larj^'e  ))rofits  on  otlieis,  hut  the  total  would  sliow  a  distinct 
]>rofit. 

I  will  now  refer  to  Section  2,  which  is  tlie  totals  for  the  ten 
i"e]u'esentative  railroads  we  liave  l)een  consideriuir  tliroujrh  the 
discussi<m,  the  Atchison,  the  North  Western,  th(»  Bnilinjrton,  the 
Milwaukee,  the  Great  Northei-n,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Xorth- 
ern  Pacitic,  the  Oregon  Shoit  Tjine,  the  Southern  l^acitic  an<l 
tl)e  Union  Pacific. 

Ml".  Stone:  It  is  safe  to  say  that  thos<'  ten  companies  con- 
trol a  majority  of  the  milea.^e  in  the  Western  territory,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  think  those  ten  companies  control  more  than 
lifty  per  cent  of  the  mileage,  operatint«-  expenses  and  revenues 
in  the  Western  territory,  and  ])i'obal)ly  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
traffic.  1  could  read  tln'ir  subsidiaries,  if  you  caied  to  have 
them. 

Mr.  Stone:     V<'s,  I  tliink   I  would  like  to  lia\e  you  do  that. 

M^"-  Tzanck:  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
(controls  the  California,  Aiizona  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  the 
Eastern  Railway  Com])any  of  New  Mexico,  the  (Jrand  Can- 
yon Railway,  the  (lulf  &  Intei-state  Railway  Conijtany  of  Texas, 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  PV  Railway,  and,  jointly  with  the 
Soutliern  Pacific,  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Rio 
Grande  i^'  El  Paso,  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  of  Texas,  the 
St.  Joseph  Terminal  Railroad,  to^etlier  with  other  railroads, 
and  the  Texas  &  Gulf  Railway. 

The  Chica«;:o  &  North  Western  Railway  controls  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Miimeapolis  &  Omaha  Railway,  whidi  T  ])elieve 
is  the  only  sul)sidiary  in  the  )>resent  proceedings. 

Mr.  Stone:     Wliat  road  is  that? 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  «S:  Omaha 
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ifci  coiit rolled  !>>  the  Cliica^o  (Jc  North  VV^estern — it  owns  lifty 
per  cent  of  tiie  total  ontstandiiig"  stock  of  tlie  Oiimlia  I'oad. 

The  Chicagfo,  Burlington  &  Qnincy  is  owned  jointly  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  Railways.  It,  in  tnrn 
— the  Burlini>ton — owns  or  controls  the  Colorado  cV  Sontheni 
Railway,  and  it,  in  tnrn,  controls  the  Colorado  Springs  c^  ( 'i-ipple 
Oeek  District  Railway,  the  Fort  Worth  c^-  Denvei-  (^ity  Hail- 
way,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rock  Island,  the  Trinity  & 
Brazos  Valley  Railway.  T  do  not  believe  the  Colorado  Midland 
is  in  these  ])roceedin,i»s. 

Mr.  Stone:     No,  not  in  the  movement. 

Mr.  Lanck:  The  Chicago,  Mihvankee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
controls  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Railway,  which 
has  been  merged  with  the  parent  company,  I  believe,  during  the 
past  year.    That  is,  its  Pacific  Coast  extension. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  jointly  controls  with  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Burlington,  and  also  with  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway,  and  the  Ore- 
gon Trunk  Railway. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  through  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Corpoi-ation,  controls  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad. 

The  Northern  Pacific  subsidiaries  are  pi'actically  the  same 
as  the  Great  Northern. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  owns  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  is  a  holding  corporation,  owning  the  railroad, 
also  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  «&  San  Antonio  Railway,  the 
Houston  &  Shreve])ort,  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  the  Hous- 
ton East  &  West  Texas  Railway,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Atchison,  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  controls  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
owns  entirely  the  outstanding  capital  stock  which,  in  turn,  con- 
trols the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com])any. 
The  Union  Pacific  also  controls  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island 
Railway.    I  think  that  is  the  ten  roads. 

Referring,  then,  to  Exhibit  39,  page  9,  we  have  a  showing 
for  these  ten  representative  railroads.  Referring  to  page  12, 
and  pursuing  the  same  method  of  computation  as  before,  we 
have  a  net  amount  available  for  distribution  to  ca|)ital,  for  in- 
creased investments  during  this  period  and  available  to  compen- 
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sate  labor  for  increased  productive  efficiency  and  for  appro- 
priations for  emergency  reserves,  of  $66,000,000.  Deducting 
from  that  the  interest  return  on  additional  capital  investment 
at  4  per  cent,  or  $27,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  the  balance  re- 
maining to  compensate  increased  labor  efficiency  and  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  emergency  reserves,  consists  of  $39,403,000.  Re- 
ferring to  the  chart,  the  circle  represents  the  $66,000,000,  and 
the  shaded  portion  represents  the  deduction  for  interest  returns 
on  increased  capital  investment  and  the  59  per  cent  available 
from  the  $66,000,000  represents  the  $39,000,000  available  from 
the  result  of  increased  operating  efficiency  to  compensate  labor, 
after  additional  capital  investments  have  been  remunerated. 

Mr.  Burgess:     AVhat  is  the  little  mark  there? 

Mr.  Lauck:  These  marks  sliould  have  been  continued  up 
to  the  center.  They  represent  what  the  segment  of  the  circle 
should  be.  This  section  represents  what  it  would  be  if  you 
granted  10  per  cent  increase  to  locomotive  engineers  and  fire- 
men; it  would  absorb  this  proportion  of  the  amount  involved. 
The  next  would  be  15  per  cent  and  the  third  would  be  20  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Byram  :     That  is  as  to  those  roads  alone? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  What  would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  pro- 
portions of  that  chart  if  you  had  included  the  entire  98  railroads 
represented  in  this  movement? 

Mr.  Lauck :     If  I  had  made  a  chart  for  them,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Byram :     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know.  I  included  as  many  as  I  could 
in  the  43  chart.  I  never  have  gotten  beyond  43,  because  I  did 
not  have  the  time  and  did  not  know  the  railroads.  Some  of  the 
railroads  in  the  43  are  not  in  this  movement. 

Mr.  Byram:     Some  of  your  exhibits  include  98  roads f 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  This  exhibit  required  a  great  deal  of  de- 
tail work  to  construct,  and  that  was  all  I  w^as  able  to  prepare. 

Mr.  Byram :  Are  not  the  roads  that  you  have  omitted  to 
show,  for  a  good  reason,  as  you  have  stated — aren't  those  the 
roads  that-  contribute  less  to  that  white  area  in  the  chart"? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  If  you  will  refer  to  page 
1  you  will  find  what  roads  have  been  included.  I  have  there 
the  Chicago  &  Elastern  Illinois  Railroad,  which  is  in  the  hands 


of  a  receivtu*;  tlic  Colorado  Midlaihl,  wliicli  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  a  receivor,  but — 

Mr.  Stone :     It  is  boin^-  starved  to  death. 

Mr.  Laiick:  It  probably  soon  will  be.  The  Ft.  Smith  (S: 
Western  is  not  in  the  movement.  It  is  a  small  road.  The  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  Stone :  ,It  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  because 
of  wages  paid  engineers  and  firemen,  is  it? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  sir.  The  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  which 
I  think  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  Wabash,  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the  Wisconsin  &  Michigan,  wliich  is 
not  in  the  mov(^ment,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  road. 

Mr.  Park :  The  Wahasli,  Chester  &  AVestei-n  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  f 

Mr.  Lauck  :  That  is  a  very  small  road,  not  in  the  movement. 
There  was  not  any  effort  to  eliminate  those;  just  a  lack  of 
time. 

Mr.  Byram  :  I  understand.  I  did  not  know  what  the  etfect 
would  be  at  all. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  real  test,  I  think,  is  by  individual  roads 
or  by,  individual  systems,  if  you  could  eliminate  the  inter-corpo- 
rate payments  in  the  system.  If  ther(»  are  no  other  questions, 
I  will  pass  on. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  wish  you  vvt)uld  supply  that  same  informa- 
tion as  to  this  group  of  ten  carriers — how  much  you  have  ex- 
cluded for  depreciation. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  will  give  it  to  you  for  each  section  of  the 
exhibit.  \ 

Mr.  Sheean:     All  right. 

Mr.  Lauck :     It  may  take  a  few  days,  but  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  next  ask  attention  then  to  page  15. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  amount  that  has  been  deducted  that  Mr. 
Sheean  is  asking  for  will  not  affect  the  general  tendency  to  any 
marked  extent,  will  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  think  so;  no,  sir.  Of  course,  I  believe 
it  was  perfectly  proper  to  deduct  that  amount  also,  and  it  had 
been  provided  for,  but  that  is  matter  of  technical  accounting. 

The  next  road  which  I  have  considered  is  the  Atchison, 
To]f)eka  &  Santn  Fe,  a  diagi^m  for  which  appears  on  page  15, 
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and  tlic  support iiiir  data  on  subsciiucnt  paj^es.  Jn  tlie  ease  of 
the  Atchison,  on  pajLi:e  18,  wliicli  is  the  basic  taWe  for  the  dia- 
,<2:ram  on  ])a.i'e  15,  yon  will  find  that  after  all  increased  operating 
costs  liad  been  paid  and  all  deductions  had  bren  nia<le  from 
the  cor]K)rate  inconi<'  of  th«'  coi])oiation,  there  was  a  net  amount 
of  $7,01)0,000  available  for  icinuneratini;-  increased  labor  and 
otliei-  operating  efficiency  and  foi-  rennineration  of  additional 
capital  investment.  Additional  capital  investment  amounted 
to  $87,000,000,  interest  upon  which,  at  4  per  cent,  would  amount 
to  $15,500,000,  l(»avini»-  a  bahincc  remaining  to  compensate  labor 
efficiency  and  to  appropriate  for  reserves  ot  $.*),577,000.  An  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent  for  the  outlay  to  engineers  and  firemen  of 
this  road,  based  on  the  outlay  for  June  30th,  1913,  would  be  ap- 
proximately $447,000,  and  15  per  cent  would  be  $070,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  amount  available,  which,  however,  is  avail- 
able for  all  labor,  of  $3,577,000. 

I  will  next  call  attention,  briefly  to  the  Burlington,  diagram 
for  which  appears  on  page  21.  In  the  case  of  the  Burlington 
Railroad,  after  i)roviding  for  all  increased  operating  costs  and 
for  corporation  costs  or  financial  outlays,  you  have  a  net  amount 
available  and  undistributed  of  .$3,330,000,  which  is  represented 
by  the  circle  on  page  21.  The  increased  capital  investment,  at 
4  per  cent  requires  an  income  of  $1,379,000,  leaving  $1,950,000 
to  distril)ute  to  labor  as  a  whole  or  to  provide  for  emergency 
i-eserves.  Comjiared  with  that  a  ten  })er  cent  increase  in  the 
outlays  in  1913  for  engineers  and  firemen,  would  be  $418,000; 
a  fifteen  per  cent  advance  would  be  $627,000;  or  would  con- 
stitute, as  can  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  corres])ondingly  larger 
proportions  of  this  amount  available  than  in  the  case  of  other 
roads  we  have  considered. 

Mr.  Byram :  That  would  involve  distributing,  according 
to  your  plan,  about  half  of  the  total  amount  available  for  labor 
to  the  enginemen? 

Mr.   Lanck:     Yes,  according  to  this  showing. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  total 
labor  payroll  engineers  and  firemen  ordinarily  havef 

Mr.  Lanck:  I  don't  know  what  it  is  of  the  total  payroll — 
it  is,  of  the  total  operating  expenses  about  one-eighth,  or  twelve 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:     So  that  a   like  increase  could  not  be  made. 
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even  though  you  made  no  writing  off  for  dei)reciation  or  reserves 
at  all,  you  could  not  make  a  like  increase  to  all  others  who  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  general  efficiency,  without  having 
it  all  black? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Not  according  to  this  sliowing,  no  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now,  on  that  Bui'lington  sliowing,  1  note 
there  that,  because  the  Burlington,  in  expenditures  for  additions 
and  betterments  has,  during  this  period  of  time,  spent  over  $18,- 
000,000,  you  are  not  going  to  allow  them  any  interest  on  the  part 
that  they  spent  which  came  out  of  earnings? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  allow  that 
interest,  for  this  reason,  that  the  i)roductive  efficiency  of  the 
road  has  produced  that  $18,000,000;  that  is  really  a  dividend  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  road  in  increased  property  values. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  that  is,  if  they  had  distributed  it  to  their 
stockholders,  and  then  the  stockholders  had  put  it  back  into  the 
property  and  taken  bonds  foi-  it,  you  would  have  allowed  them 
interest  on  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Sheean:  But  because  they  have  taken  a  short  cut  and 
put  it  directly  into  the  property  out  of  the  earnings  in  all  these 
years,  they  are  not  going  to  have  any  interest  on  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  To  my  mind,  the  earnings  which  were  pro- 
duced in  that  way  were  partly  to  be  attributable  to  the  increased 
efficiency  of  labor,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  would  about 
offset  the  other. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  you  going  to  distribute  to  the  present 
men,  then,  the  earnings  of  those  who  were  ])roductively  ef- 
ficient in  past  years? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  I  would  not  object  to  that;  I  think  it 
would  kind  of  even  up  things  if  we  could  do  something  like  that. 
Of  coui-se,  on  a  rational  and  logical  basis,  that  would  not  be 
the  right  thing  to  do,  but  I  am  sure  some  of  those  men  who  are 
gone  probably  would  be  glad  to  see  the  men  have  it  now. 

Ml*.  Sheean:  But  on  this  deduction  which  you  make,  of 
$18,000,000,  shown  on  page  24,  if  the  road  had  simply,  during 
these  years,  declared  that  dividend  and  gone  through  the  for- 
mality of  declaring  the  dividend,  and  then  after  the  stockholders 
got  theii-  money,  had  immediately  ])ut  it  ba,ck  into  the  ])roperty 
and  taken  bonds  for  it,  von  would  then  have  allowed  in  this  com- 
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putatioii  interest  on  $52,7H4,000  instead  of  computing  biterest 
only  on  $34,000,000? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Oh,  yes,  1  would  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  because  of  the  omission  in  going 
through  the  formality  of  declaring  a  dividend,  and  after  de- 
cla,ring  it,  putting  it  back  into  the  property  and  issuing  bonds 
against  it,  you  penalized  the  Burlington,  or  the  Burlington  stock- 
holders, to' the  extent  of  interest  on  $18,000,000? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  I  have  been  using  the  Burlington  as  an 
example  of  very  efficient  management,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
for  it,  of  course,  is  putting  earnings  back  into  the  road,  but 
under  the  present  argument,  I  do  not  think  they  should  be 
allowed  an  interest  return  on  that  because,  to  my  mind,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  it  is  part  of  the  productive  efficiency  of  the 
road  which  is  being  given  to  the  stockholders,  or  which  is  going 
back  into  the  road.  If  I  should  grant  the  4  per  cent  interest 
on  that,  and  the  question  of  financial  ability  to  pay  should  arise, 
I  should  surely  consider  these  appropriations  of  income  or  addi- 
tions to  property  values  from  income,  of  the  Burlington,  as 
part  of  the  returns  to  the  stockholders.  That  is,  I  would  con- 
sider that  a  dividend  in  property  instead  of  a  dividend  in  money, 
as  you  state. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  and  you  are  not  giving  them  now  any 
dividends  on  it,  eithei-  as  money  or  ]iroperty,  by  this  way  of 
accounting? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  I  am  not  allowing  them  a  return  on  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     None  whatever? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  the  Burlington  did  declare  a  dividend, 
however,  on  all  its  stock  and  bonds,  did  it  not?  It  paid  a  divi- 
dend? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  Burlington  has  paid  very  handsome  divi- 
dends throughout  its  history. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  this  addition  has  simply  increased  the 
value  of  the  proi)erty  that  much,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  Burlington,  I  believe,  pays  8  per  cent 
dividends.  This  is  an  addition  to  property  values,  an  additional 
dividend,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  come  from  revenue, 
it  is  part  of  the  operating  efficiency,  either  of  the  railroad  or  of 
the  corporation;  and  for  that  reason  T  did  not  allow  it  a  4  per 
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cent  return  here,  although  I  stated  in  the  beginning  I  was  per- 
fectly  willing,  if  you  wanted  to  compute  a  4  per  cent  return  on 
that  also,  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  these  figures  here,  4  per  cent  on  $18,000,^ 

000  does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the  general  results,  does 
it,  Mr.  Lauck?  •  , 

Mr.  Stone:  It  would  not  take  a  very  big  section  out  of 
the  white  there,  would  it,  even  if  you  allowed  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  it  would  make  quite  a  different  showing 
for  the  Burlington  in  this  case.  It  would  not  take  such  a  big 
section,  but  the  Burlington,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  accord- 
ing to  our  method  of  distribution,  have  $1,379,000  for  all  labor 
and  following  that  point  a  step  further,  Mr.  Sheean,  if  the  other 
course  had  been  taken,  which  I  could  have  taken,  you  see,  which 
would  have  been  logical  and  in  line  with  my  argument,  it  would 
have  been  to  have  counted  these  additions  to  property  from 
earnings  as  increased  returns  from  productive  efficiency.  That 
is,  I  could  have  added  to  the  amount  available  for  labor  the 
equivalent  of  what  has  been  spent  from  income  for  additions  to 
the  jiroperty.  That  is,  according  to  the  theoretial  basis,  it  seems 
to  me  that  labor  was  more  entitled  to  that  than  the  stockholders, 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  sav  what  vou  could  have  done  there, 
again.    I  cannot  follow  you. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  $18,000,000  was  an  indirect  dividend  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  Burlington,  arising  from  the  revenue 
gains  of  the  Burlington,  through  operating  efficiency  and 
through  the  increased  productive  efficiency  of  operating  man- 
agers and  engineers  and  firemen,  and  all  the  factors  entering 
into  the  operation  of  the  Burlington.  That  was  given  to  the 
stockholders,  according  to  this  method  of  computation. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How,  when  you  deduct  it,  do  you  allow  the 
stockliolders  any  return  on  it? 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  do  not  mean  an  interest  return  on  it,  but 

1  say  the  Burlington  approjjriated  $18,000,000  from  its  surplus 
income  for  stockholders,  in   addition  to  8  per  cent  dividends. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  because  they  have  appropriated  it,  you 
bave  set  it  aside  as  a  non-revenue  producing  fundi 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  in  this  c<mnection;  Imt  the  point  1  was 
going  to  develop  is,  that  I  tliink,  from  tho  stand]>oint  of  right, 
the  workmoTi  on  tho  Burlinut<ni,  not  s]H'aking  now   with  iw-w-Mrd 
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to  ulTieials  or  ciiiploycs,  sitould  iiavc  had  that  iiiorc  than  the 
stockhoMors  shouhl  have  liad  it.  Th«'  stockhohlcrs  iirot  8  per 
cent,  and  they  liave  .a:ot  special  divid«'nds,  at  times,  of  20  per 
cent.  It  seems  t(»  uw  it  was  veri;inj;-  on  ullia  conservatism  to 
allow  tiiat,  or  not  eonsidi'r  it  as  part  of  the  productive  trains  of, 
the  Bni-lin,i»ton  to  compensate  hd)or. 

Mr.  8heean :      I  woidd  lik<'  to  ha\'«'  vou  state  wliat  vou  could 

*  * 

have  done  to  it*,  anythinii;  that  would  Ix"  more  ili-astic  than  to 
simply  deduct  it  from  the  amount  that  they  have  spent  on  their 
property.  What  more  drastic  measure  couhl  you  have  adopted 
in  the  statistics* 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  could  have  taken  it  all  as  availahh-  to  com- 
pensate labor  for  increased  productive  efHciency,  oi"  for  all  the 
employes  of  the  road  for  increased  ])roductive  etlficiency.  Tliat 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  did  tliat,  what  would  you  do  witli  it 
other  than  deduct  it  from  the  total  capital  investment? 

Mr.  Ijauck:  T  would  add  it  to  the  amount  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  lalK)r. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  but  you  would  add  it  to  tlie  other  side 
of  the  account,  would  vou  not?  You  would  have  to,  if  vou  are 
i^oinac  to  attribute  it  to  labor,  put  it  in  somewhere. 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  would  jmt  it  in  my  i<'venue  and  not  show 
up  $18,000,000  in  additicms,  but  the  effect  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  this  way,  you  have  simply  taken  it  out 
entirely.  1  would  like  to  know  wliat  moi'e  drastic  thinii,"  you 
could  do  to  it  tliau  to  siiiii)lv  eliminate  it  entirelv,  as  vou  have 
done  here. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  point  L  was  trying-  to  develop  was,  that  1 
think  the  FiUylish  method  of  corj)oration  accounting-  is  nuich 
better  than  the  American  method.  I  think  the  Ennlisli  method, 
requirini!^  I'ailroads  to  make  additions  and  betterments  from  new 
capital,  is  tiie  correct  method. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  that  would  iiave  y:iven  an  interest  re- 
turn on  it,  if  it  went  into  th<'  pi-operty  account,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  but  they  would  liave  gotten  new  capital 
and  would  have  borrowed  the  money,  instead  of  takiuij;  tlie  money 
which  was  ]»ro<hiced  by  operating*"  efficiency  of  the  railroad  and 
giving-  it  to  the  stockliolders,  it  would  liave  been  distributed 
to  all  the  factors  of  ])roduction. 
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Mr.  Sliecan :  Yes,  and  would  then  liavo  been  distril)uted 
to  sloekliolders,  if  earned. 

Mr.  Laiiek :  Four  per  cent  would,  but  the  t)rii(inal  capital 
would  have  been  distribute<l  in  terms  of  revenue  to  labor  or  to 
oflicials,  (»r  to  other  factoi-s  en,<>ai>'Ml  in  ])ro(luctions  on  the  Bur- 
lington. 

Mr.  Stone:  After  you  get  all  the  fog  cleared  away  from 
it,  in  addition  to  the  8  per  cent  dividend  which  was  paid,  they 
got  a  further  dividend  of  .1;l 8,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  $18,000,000,  yes,  sir,  growing  out  of  the  in- 
creased 0])erating  efficiency  of  the  road,  to  which  the  engineers 
and  firemen  contributed,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  men 
did  contribute  toward  it,  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be 
nothing  more  than  fair  (if  we  allowed  the  stockholders  to  have 
that)  to  not  give  them  the  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  how  are  you  allowing  them  to  have  it? 
In  what  form? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  They  have  already  gotten  it,  in  increased  prop- 
erty value.  The  Burlington  stock  is  worth  about  $200  1  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes,  that  may  be,  outside,  but  1  mean  in  your 
figures;  where  do  you  give  any  value  to  it,  if  you  simply  set 
it  aside  and  say  "for  the  purpose  of  my  account  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  not  entitled  to  even  4  per  cent!" 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  give  it  any  value,  but  the  stockholders 
have  got  it  j^^st  the  same. 

Mr.  Stone :  Why  should  you  ]jay  the  stockholdern  interest 
on  it,  when  you  have  already  given  them  that  much  out  of  the 
productive  efficiency  of  the  men?  AVhy  should  you  tax  the  pay- 
roll of  the  men  4  per  cent  or  8  per  cent  more,  liecause  you  have 
made  them  a  present  of  $18,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  is  the  point  1  have  been  trying  to  explain, 
that  you  use  the  i^roductive  efficiency  of  the  railroad  to  ])roduce 
a  special  dividend  of  $18,000,000,  and  then  tax  their  em]iloyes 
further  to  i)ay  dividends  on  the  ])roductive  efficiency  which  they 
have  given  away. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  This  will  develo])  the  other  jjoint  I  wanted  to 
make.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  ujion  a  railroad  which  is  built 
and  constructed,  as  it  stands  today,  out  of  earnings,  are  en- 
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titlod  to  a  (liflVient  rate  ol"  wages  than  the  railroads  w  liieli  have 
been  Iniilt  and  constnieted  by  means  of  a  bond  issue? 

Mr.  Lauek:  No,  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  should  hold  it 
against  the  men  on  the  railroads — I  mean  that  if  the  railroads 
have  been  constructed  out  of  earnings,  that  more  consid<'ration 
should  be  given  to  the  requests  of  the  men  than  if  it  had  been 
constructed  out  of  borrowed  capital. 

Mr,  Sheean:     Why? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Because  if  it  has  been  constructed  out  of  earn- 
ings the  men  have  contributed  toward  the  production  of  those 
earnings,  and  the  riglits  of  the  additional  road  constructed  have 
been  virtually  a  gift  to  the  stockholders,  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed. 1  would  have  to  hold  to  that,  on  account  of  the  funda- 
mental l)asis  of  my  argument. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  then,  you  would  feel  that  a  railroad, 
part  of  whose  plant  at  the  present  time  has  been  constructed  out 
of  earnings,  should  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wage  than  a  railroad 
which  has  been  constructed  by  borrowed  capital  and  bond  issue? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  am  not  holding  particularly  to  that  argument, 
but  I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  hold  to. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Well,  your  table  is  constructed  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  was  all  I  wanted  to  show. 

Mr.  Stone ;  Coming  liack  to  that  $18,000,000  again ;  suppose 
there  had  been  $18,000,000  of  borrowed  capital  put  in,  and  a 
bond  issue  of  that  amount,  paying  8  per  cent  (as  the  Burlington 
pays  on  some  of  their  stock,  if  my  figures  are  correct)  that  would 
be  $1,440,000  in  interest  that  you  would  have  had  to  pay.  In- 
stead of  giving  away  $18,000,000  to  the  stockholders,  you  would 
have  taken  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  men  to  pay  $1,440,000, 
leaving  $16,560,000  still  available  to  divide  among  the  men.  Is 
not  that  correct?    Is  that  theorv  correct? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  theory  is  correct.  I  have  not  followed 
the  figures  all  the  way  through. 

Mr,  Byram  :     Capital  is  entitled  to  some  share  in  this. 

Mr.  Stone :  Capital  is  getting  8  per  cent  on  its  investment 
on  those  figures,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Byram :     Getting  it  on  that  $18,000,000  you  speak  of? 

Mr,  Lauck:     T  am  not  allowing  it  anything,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Mr.  Lauck,  will  you  just  look  at  page  24?   • 
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Mr.  Laiick:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  imderstood  tliat  your  deduction  here  was 
that  there  was  a  balance  available,  on  your  way  of  figuring,  with- 
out taking  the  $18,000,000  to  comi)ensate  increased  labor  effi- 
ciency and  to  appropriate  for  reserve  $1,950,000. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Stone  says,  on  his  way  of  figiiriug,  you 
could  deduct  from  that  $1,800,000  and  still  have  $18,000,000  left. 

Mr.  Stone:     Mr.  Stone  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Sheean:     As  I  understood  the  question. 
'        Mr.  Lauck :     I  think  he  was  using  the  interest  on  $18,000,- 
000. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  you  paid  interest  on  the  $18,000,000,  to  the 
amount  he  spoke  of,  to  the  amount  of  $1,440,000,  you  would 
deduct  that  from  what  you  now  show  as  now  available  of  $1,950,- 
000.    All  that  you  show  available  on  the  Burlington — 

Mr.  Lauck :     If  I  allowed  4  per  cent  on  that,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  if  you  allowed  8  per  cent  on  this  $18,- 
000,000,  as  he  suggested,  you  would  probably  cover  this  all  up 
with  black,  wouldn't  you! 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  would,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  unfortunately,  Mr.  Lauck,  he  is  taking  the 
wrong  way.  He  wants  to  give  the  $18,000,000  away  and  then  he 
^ants  to  charge  interest  on  it  besides. 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  was  not  the  illustration. 
]  .      Mr.  Stone:     M}^  illustration  was  not  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Take  the  whole  $18,000,000  and  give  it  as  a 
reward  for  increased  productive  efficiency  and  add  it  to  the 
$1,950,000.    That  was  his  idea. 

Mr.  Stone:  Had  new  capital  of  $18,000,000  been  put  into 
the  Burlington,  instead  of  $18,000,000  being  taken  from  the 
earnings  of  the  Burlington,  instead  of  having  this  $1,950,000 
available,  you  would  have  $1,950,000  plus  $16,560,000  available 
to  distribute  for  productive  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  if  new  capital  had  been  borrowed  in- 
stead of  the  $18,000,000  being  used,  you  would  have  had  $18,000,- 
000  either  in  accumulated  revenue  or  in  surplus,  or  in  revenue 
gains,  which  of  course  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  interest 
returns  on  $200,000,000.  That  is,  if  you  had  borrowed  tlie  cap- 
ital. 
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Mr.  Byraiii:  How  long:'  ^du  have  to  figure  some  period 
there. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is,  il'  it  kept  up.  I  am  a.ssuniing  it  would 
keep  u))  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Hyram :  Vou  would  first  liave  to  know  liow  long  it 
took  to  accumulate  that  $18,()()(),()()(i,  l)ecause  you  liave  to  pay  on 
your  l)orrowed  capital  during  the  time  it  was  accumulating. 

Mr.  Lauck:  .hist  the  static  $18,0()( ),()()()  would  only  cover 
a  much  smaller  amount  on  a  shorter  period.  I  was  wrong,  unless 
you  assume  tiiat  continued. 

Mr.  Stone :  Well,  if  it  did  not  continue,  they  might  draw  on 
some  of  their  reserve  for  one  bad  year,  mightn't  they,  some  that 
they  liave  piled  away  ? 

Mr.  Lauck  -.  Yes,  an  accumulated  reserve  could  lie  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  P>yram:  After  all,  as  T  understood  you  to  say  a  while 
ago,  there  would  not  he  enough  in  the  funds  available  to  pay  in- 
creased wages  to  all  the  emjjloyes  who  contribute  to  the  funds 
available,  on  this  showing,  you  saidf 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  did  not  explicitly  state  that,  but — 

Mr.  Bvram:  I  understood  vou  to  sav  on  this  showing  that 
would  not  be  enough  to  pay — 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  a  comparatively  bad  show^ing  there 
as  comi)ared  wath  other  roads,  and  that  engineers  and  firemen 
would  absorb  a  much  larger  proportion  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  preceding  diagrams,  and  a  much  larger  ])roportion  than 
their  proportion  of  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  understood  you  to  say  that  on  this  showing 
there  would  not  be  enough  to  pay  the  engineers  10  per  cent  of 
all  the  other  contributing  factors?     It  would  absorb  it  all. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know  the  exact  amounts,  but  T  don't 
think  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  in  view^  of  all  these  wage  movements  that 
have  ever  happened  that  you  have  any  hi.story  of,  did  you  ever 
know  of  an  increase  being  handed  down  all  through  the  line 
because  some  certain  class  of  em])loyes  hapi)ened  to  get  an  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know  much  about  that.  I  think  the 
tendency  would  be,  if,  managing  a  railroad,  you  paid  one  class 


of  eiiii)loyes  an  increase,  yon  wonid  ti y  to  decrease  yoni-  labor 
cost  in  otlier  directions. 

Mr.  Stone:  Tliat  lias  been  the  way  it  has  worked  out  so 
fai-  as  our  own  organization  is  concerned,  but,  coming-  back  to 
the  (question  of  giving  all  employes  an  increase,  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  these  wage  movemei^ts  to  indicate  any- 
thing of  that  kind  that  you  did  show  in  the  increase  when  the 
award  was  handed  down? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Not  so  far. as  I  know. 

Mr.  Byram:     But  your  theory  is  that  they  should  f 

Mr.  Lauck:  According  as  they  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
creased output. 

Mr.  Byram:  And  that  is  somewhat  a  nebulous  plan  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  I  am  not  holding  for  an  increase 
for  all  employes  at  the  present  time,  or  for  any  specific  amount 
to  any  class.  I  am  simply  attempting  to  show  that  there  has 
been  a  developed  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men which  has  resulted  in  revenue  for  distiibution  to  them  or 
to  some  other  classes. 

Mr.  Byram:  And  that  ]^roductive  efficiency  is  shown  by 
one  of  youi-  other  charts  to  amount  to  5  per  cent  in  the  last  five 
years. 

Mr.  Lauck:     In  terms  of  percentages,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  are  also  trying  to  show  by  figures,  of 
which  you  court  the  fullest  investigation,  there  is  plenty  of 
money  available  for  the  increase  we  request,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  T  have  not  gone  into  that,  but  I  think  that  is 
true  according  to  the  showing. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  these  all  have  a  tendency  that  way,  don't 
they,  to  shoAv  the  money  is  available? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  show  the  money  has  been  derived  as  the  re- 
sult of  ])roductive  efficiency,  but  do  not  answer  your  question 
as  to  where  this  money  is. 

Mr.  Byram :  Do  you  know  how  much  the  increase  amounts 
to  requested  by  these  men? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Byram:  That  would  have  some  bearing  on  your 
statistics  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  increases  that    I  have  computed,  have 
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been  based  upon  a  percentage  increase  on  what  the  railroads 
are  now  paying  to  these  men.  The  10  per  cent — in  case  the  Bur- 
lington is  paying  $100,000,000  a  year  to  engineers,  10  per  cent 
would  be  $10,000,000.    That  is  the  basis  I  have  computed  it  on. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  not  followed  the  cycle  of  wage 
movements  as  to  whether,  when  engineers  have  been  granted 
an  increase,  the  conductors  and  brakenien  and  other  employes 
have  claimed  that,  on  account  of  air  brakes  and  bills  of  lading, 
etc.,  they  should  also  have  an  increase? 

Mr.  Lanck:     I  think  that  is  usually  tlic  case;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  thf^  same  arguments  about  produc- 
tive efficiencv  in  the  handlinii"  of  trains  are  made  bv  all  those 
engaged  in  the  transportation  department :' 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  dori't  know  what  arguments  thev  make. 

Mr.  Sheetm:  Well,  have  you  ever  gone  through  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Eastern  Conductors'  and  Trainmen's  case? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  believe  they  did  there.  I  have  not  gone 
through  them,  but — 

Mr.  Sheean :  As  to  the  productive  efficiency,  and  the  great 
part  of  it  that  fell  upon  the  conductors  and  trainmen  because 
of  the  length  of  trains,  hea\y  loading,  responsibility  for  that. 
You  do  know  that  they  claim  a  large  part  of  the  credit  for  in- 
creased productivity,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  do  know,  in  a  historical  way,  that  a 
wage  movement  of  one  organization  upon  a  road  or  upon  a 
group  of  roads  is  generally  followed  by  a  similar  movement  of 
other  employes? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  I  know — I  have  had  observation  the  last 
few  years.  1  know  there  is  usually  a  following  movement  on 
the  part  of  other  employes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  do  know,  that  through  a  long  period 
of  time,  a  sort  of  a  relationship,  or  a  proportional  relation- 
ship between  different  groups  of  employes  has  sort  of  grown 
up  historically — 

Mr.  Lauck :     Grown  up  through  experience,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  to  what  the  relative  wages  of  employes 
should  be.  Has  been  and  should  be.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Lauck, 
whether  or  not — 

Mr.  Lauck :     T  don 't  know  about  these  differences. 
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Mr.  Slu'eaii :  Xo,  not  what  tlic  (liirerciices  arc,  l)ut  tliat  the 
railroads  have  been  developed  along  general  lines  of  that  sort.. 

Mr.  liauck:  I  don't  know  about  that.  You  mean  as  to 
whether  a  fireman  claims  he  ought  to  liave  60  jjer  cent  of  the 
engineer's  Avages,  or  the  trainmen. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  not  anj  argument  made  upon  percent- 
ages, but  whether  the  whole  railroad  industrial  field  has  been 
developed  along  the  line  of  increases  being  granted  to  one  class 
of  employes  so  as  to  keep  some  sort  of  parity  between  the  dif- 
ferent employes'? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Oh,  I  think  that  is  true.  T  think  that  sliould 
be  true  of  the  moneys  available,  if  the  men  performing  the 
work  have  any  justification  for  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  Because  it  is  historically  so,  does  not  say  it 
is  correct,  because  it  happens  to  be  historical,  does  it  ?  Is  it 
not  true  that  these  ratios  have  largely  been  in  regard  to — have 
developed  according  to  the  strength  of  the  various  railroad  or- 
ganizations of  the  employes,  instead  of  any  other  plan?  Do  you 
know  anything  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr,  Lauck:  I  am  not  really  competent  to  speak  on  these 
questions.  I  should  think,  though,  looking  at  it  from  a  theo- 
retical standpoint,  that  in  the  past  the  relative  proportion  \vould 
have  been  determined  by  the  bargaining  ])ower,  largely,  of  the 
labor  organization. 

Mr.  Stone :  Outside  of  the  four  organizations  in  train 
service,  do  you  know  anything  about  whether  or  not  there  is 
anything  in  the  history  of  these  cycles  of  wage  movements  that 
provides  for  the  great  army  of  unorganized  railroad  employes? 
Do  they  get  the  same  increase  that  these  four  organizations  in 
train  service  get,  always?  Is  there  anytliing  in  history  nhoui 
that? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  think  they  do.  Naturally,  they  would 
not,  unless  they  could  demand  it  and  have  suflScient  force  to  get 
it.  That  would  be  the  natural  tendency  if  they  were  unorgan- 
ized, that  they  would  not  have  representation  and  would  not  have 
the  possibility  for  the  adjustment  of  it,  just  like  in  the  present 
case. 

Page  27.  The  Great  Northern  Railroad,  and  the  supporting 
data  on  page  30. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  seems  to  make  the  reverse 
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showing-  from  the  Biirliii,«ton.  HefVrrino-  to  the  table  on  page 
30,  we  have,  after  o])eratiii.i>:  costs  and  (h'diietions  from  tlie  gross 
corporate  revenue  Iiave  been  ma(h',  a  net  amount  available  for 
distribution  to  ca))ital  because  of  additional  investments;  to 
labor  because  of  increased  efficiency;  and  to  reserves  for  emer- 
gency pur}ioses,  $n,J)87,()S}).41,  of  which,  after  4  i)er  cent  return 
to  additional  cajtital  investment,  excluding  additions  to  the  prop- 
erty from  earniniis  have  been  made,  a  net  amount  availal>le  to 
com))ensate  increased  labor  efhciency  and  to  ai)})roi)riate  for 
reserves  of  $9,r)r)<S,()r)L\  wiiicli  constitutes  80  per  cent  of  the  in- 
creased revenue  return. 

According  to  the  chart,  you  will  find  that  the  allowance  for 
the  return  on  tlie  increased  investment  takes  up  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  increased  revenue  gain.  An  increase  of  10  i)er  cent,  based 
u])on  the  outlay  foi-  engineers  and  firemen  in  1913  on  this  road, 
would  amount,  to  only  $.'^24,<S00;  an  advance  of  15  ))er  cent  to 
only  $487,200;  and  of  20  per  cent  to  $641>,f;()0,  as  is  shown  by  the 
small  lines  in  the  diagram. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  detail  on  page  32  would  indicate,  would 
it  not,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  ])ractically  all  that  difference,  or  a  very 
substantial  ])art  of  it.  was  due  to  the  changes  in  other  than  oper- 
ation. Your  last  column  on  the  deductions  there,  which  includes 
hire  of  e(|ui]nnent  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  runs  from  in  the 
earlier  period,  where  there  were  deductions  of  $8,000,000  and 
$9,000,000  a  yeai-,  getting  it  down  in  your  later  ])eriod  as  low  as 
$870,000  a  year,  as  against  $9,000,00(). 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  is  where  a  very  large  gain  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  change  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  here,  is  because  of  a  change  in  conditions  other  than 
operations,  very  largely? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Would  that  not  be  an  o])erating  condition? 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is,  if  they  were  paying  a  lot  for  equip- 
ment, higher  than  ])revious  years,  they  must  have  used  additional 
capital  to  purchase  new  equipment  and  reduce  their  equipment 
hire  expense? 

Mr.  Sheean:  1  only  speak  of  one  item  in  that  account.  I 
have  no  idea  what  that  account  of  deductions  is.  But  the  Com- 
mission does  separate,  does  it  not,  actual  operation  from  other 
income? 
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Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheeaii :  And  the  orcat  cliaiige  here  in  tlic  (Jrinit  Xortli- 
ern  is  because  of  some  conditions  whicli  the  Coniniission,  in  its 
way  of  dividing-  accounts,  holds  to  be  outside  ojjerations. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  That  is,  they  consider  eciuiimient  hire 
as  part  of  capital  expense? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  first  two  eolunnis  on  that  \rdge  32 
is — or  down  to  "Total  net  revenue,"  covers  and  comprises  what 
the  Commission  deems  as  ojierating-  revenue! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  and  expenses. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  changes  during  that  jjeriod  would  not 
be  nearly  so  great  if  you  ignored  the  income  from  sources  other 
than  operation,  would  they? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  The  changes  have  been  in  the — as  you 
have  indicated,  which  maj^  or  may  not  have  been  connected  with 
operations.    We  do  not  know  just  as  to  detail. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Now,  at  page  26  also,  where  you  show  from 
year  to  year,  it  is  manifest  from  the  showing  there  as  to  the 
different  years,  that  the  period  that  you  have  taken  foi-  com- 
parison, 1904  down  to  and  including  1907,  was  a  constantly 
diminishing  and  verv  low  base — the  lowest  live  vears. 

Mr.  Stone:  Those  figures  refer  to  the  Burlington,  don't 
they,  Mr.  Lauck,  on  page  26  f 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes;  they  refer  to  the  Burlington,  but  it  is 
just  the  same.  The  question  applied  just  as  well  to  the  Burling- 
ton, l^hey  would  indicate  what  you  say.  That  is,  if  I  had  taken 
one  of  those  years  and  compared  it,  1  might  have  had  a  better 
showing,  or  I  might  have  had  a  worse,  if  I  had  taken  1910. 
That  is  why  I  took  the  five  years,  to  get  the  average. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  five  vears  vou  take  liere  ai'e  the  five 
lowest  years,  aren't  theyf 

Mr.  Ijauck:     Thej^  are,  in  the  case  of  that  road,  except  the. 
year  1904,  which  was  an  exceptional  yeai-,  you  see. 

Mr,  Sheean:     Well,  you  get  a  constantly  diminishing — 

Mr.  Ijauck :  A  constantly  decreasing  return  up  to  1910, 
but  the  primary  object  was  to  take  a  five-year  period  to  get 
an  average,  and  to  avoid  a  comi^arison  based  on  simply  a  one- 
yeai-  period  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  don't  see  you  extend  that  same  table  as  to 
the  Great  Northei-n.     l  thouiiht  that  was  the  (Ireat  Northern 
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tal)l('  from  ycnir  to  yc.w,  not  the  anioinil  ;i\ailal>l«'  y-ar  by  year, 
or  is  that  done .' 

Ml'.  Lauek :  On  sonic  roa<ls  it  is  done,  and  on  sonic  it  is 
not.  On  the  (ircat  Northern,  1  have  c'oni])ared  sim])ly  tlie  five- 
year  ])ei-iod. 

Mr.  Stone:      Paj>-e  .');>,  yon  will  Hnd  it. 

Mr,  Ijanck  :     Pa.iie  33. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  take  the  two  tive-year  periods,  but  not 
year  by  year.    All  right,  Mr,  Ijauck. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Some  places  it  is  done  and  some  it  is  not  done. 
Really,  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in  the  connection  you  have  men- 
tioned, although  it  has  the  point  you  mentioned  to  it. 

I  would  next  ask  your  attention,  then,  if  there  are  no  further 
questions  on  the  Great  Northern,  to  the  Nortliern  Pacific  Rail- 
way, on  page  34,  and  the  supjjorting  table  on  page  37. 

In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific  we  have  an  increase  in 
the  net  amount  available  to  distribution  to  increased  investment 
and  to  labor  and  to  reserve  of  $4,600,000,  and  an  expenditure 
of  $1,967,000  for  4  per  cent  on  increased  capital  investment,  and 
a  balance  remaining  to  compensate  increased  labor  efficiency  and 
for  emergency  purposes  of  $2,663,000,  which  is  represented  l)y 
the  diagram  on  page  34. 

Deducting  the  4  per  cent  allowance  on  additional  capital 
investments  requires  42  per  cent  of  the  revenue  gain  and  leaves 
58  per  cent,  or  $2,663,000,  available  for  labor  and  emergency 
purposes. 

An  increase  of  10  per  cent  to  engineers  and  firemen  would 
amount,  on  the  basis  of  the  1913  outlays,  to  $360,000,  and  of 
15  per  cent  to  $540,600. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  road,  Mr.  Lauck,  at  page  37,  as  I 
understand  that  report,  shows  that  in  actual  operation,  notwith- 
standing this  $11,359,000  more  that  they  had  put  in,  in  the  last 
five  years,  there  was  an  operating  loss  of  $660,000? 

Mr.  Tjauck:  There  is  a  net  loss  in  operating  revenue  of 
$680,000,  which  was  offset  by  their  other  returns. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes.  Now,  you  are  treating  this,  are  you 
not,  in  the  effort  to  show  what  the  money  that  has  gone  in,  in 
the  last  five  years,  has  actually  done? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And,  you  are  treating  it  upon  the  assumption, 
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wii€iro  you  use  it  in  connection  with  productive  efficiency,  that 
tJiat  money  which  has  gone  in  has  gone  in  for  operating  pur- 
poses, to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  plant,  have  you  not? 
.        Mr.  Lauck:     I  have  to,  on  the  basis  of  the  ac.counts. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Tlien,  do  you  think  it  is  proper  that,  in  de- 
riving your  conclusions  here,  as  to  what  has  been  done  with  that 
money,  you  should  take  into  consideration  the  question  whether 
their  investments  in  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  other  companies 
happened  to  pay  interest  during  particular  times,  or  whether 
their  outside  investments  were  fortunate  or  unfortunate? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  be  better  if  we  could  confine  it 
strictly  to  the  railroad  as  an  operating  unit,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  that,  for  the  reason  I  have  not  the  data  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  I  agree  with  you  on  that,  Mr.  Lauck, 
that  it  is  probably  impossible  to  do  so;  but  whether  there  is  not 
an  inconsistency  in  your  two  dedu,ctions;  that  is,  whether  it  is 
not  necessary  to  treat  only  the  operating  accounts  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  understand  your  chart  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  this  additional  money,  which  went  in  in  the  five 
years,  has  produced  in  the  way  of  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  the  chart  shows  the  corporation,  the 
railroad  as  a  financial  corporation. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  but — 

Mr.  Lauck:  Due  to  the  inability  to  separate  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  returns.  If  we  were  going  to  consider  the  railroad 
simply  as  a  branch  of  the  transportation  industry,  and  confine 
our  distribution  or  our  argument  to  the  revenue  gains  there,  we 
would  have  to  fall  back  on  the  revenue  train  mile  or  the  revenue 
ton  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  as  a  fundamental  on  the 
chart,  you  are  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  money  that  has 
gone  in  during  the  past  five  years,  together  with  efficiency  of 
labor  and  supervision,  and  so  forth,  has  made  available  a  large 
sum  of  money? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  is  it  not  a  fundamental  underlying  as- 
sumption of  that,  that  the  monej^  that  has  gone  in  during  this 
period,  plus  the  efficiency,  has  produced  these  results? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  I  think  so,  because — 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  then — 


Mr.  T.aiu'k:  Because,  just  to  make  a  word  of  explauation, 
it  is  based  on  tlie  preceding  five  years  increase  over  tlic  jiiesent 
five  years,  and  therefore  it  is — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Therefore,  treating  it  tliat  way,  and  sliowinj^ 
that  the  combination  of  labor  and  managerial  ability  and  labor 
contributions,  have  combined  to  brin.n'  about  that  increase,  you 
are  assuming  that  that  is  done  in  railroad  operation,  are  you  not, 
and  not  in  stock  speculation  or  oil  lands,  or  anything  else? 

]\lr.   Lauck :     Primarily,  it  sliould  be  that  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  tlien,  on  the  showing  of  tiie  Northern 
Pacific,  this  (me  at  ]>age  .S7,  if  you  take  tlie  actual  operations,  in 
the  way  the  Interstate  C'onnnei'ce  Connuission  divides  tlie  ac- 
counts between  actual  o])eration  and  income  from  other  sources, 
the  showing  as  to  that  i)articular  railroa<l  is  that,  although  it 
has  put  in  over  $11,(K)0,(I()()  into  betterments  and  improvements 
during  that  time,  there  has  been  an  ()])erating  loss  of  $()S(),()0()? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Tiieic  has  been  a  decline  in  net  returns  of 
tha^t  amount. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Theie  has  been  no  return  to  that  company, 
through  operations,  on  that  ^11, ()()(),()()( I;  and  in  addition  to  that, 
the  i)roi)erty  as  a  whole  has  })r()duced  $()8(),()00  less,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  efficiency  and  increased  money  and  increased 
contribution  of  everything.' 

]Mr.  I^auck  :  1  think  that  is  true,  if  you  consider  it  simply 
on  a  rail  basis.  Of  course,  if  you  make  a  comparison  on  a  rail 
basis  in  that  way,  my  argument' would  ))e  that  y(m  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the  train  load  and  the  train  mile,  just  as  we  did 
yesterday,  so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned.  That  is,  1  do  not 
know  why  that  revenue  has  fallen  oft".  It  may  be  due  to  some 
of  the  factors  that  you  mentioned  yesterday  in  connection  with 
the  Rock  Island,  or  from  some  other  cause.  It  may  not  be  a  de- 
cline in  o])erating  efficiency:  it  may  be  some  increased  expenses 
placed  on  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  as  I  understand  you,  these 
figures  and  these  amounts  that  you  show  here  are  simply  the. 
amounts  that,  under  the  su])ervision  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Connuission,  and  in  accordance  with  its  accounts,  have  gone  into 
additions  and  betterments  and  imi)rovements? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  but  the  expenses  1  mentioned  would  be 
included   in  operating  expenses;  that   is,   like  the  maintenance 
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cliarges  or  tlie  expenses  of  tliat  cliaracter,  that  would  l)e  an 
operating  expense.  Anyhow,  1  do  not  know  what  it  might  be, 
but  1  know  tlie  o|)erating  efficiency  of  the  Northern  Pacific  has 
increased,  wliether  or  not  it  lias  yielded  a  revenue  gain  from  rail 
alone.  11  would  not  seem  to  indicate  it  by  the  figures  here,  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  of  return  in  net  revenues  to  the  rail- 
road. 

Ml-.  Slieean:  Well,  now,  Mr.  Lauck,  w4th  the  charts  ])re- 
pared  in  the  effort  to  show  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  con- 
tribution of  additional  cai)ital  for  additions  and  betterments,  and 
the  contribution  of  labor  and  every  one  else,  in  greater  effi- 
ciency; and  assuming  that  this  money  has  gone  into  the  actual 
operations,  which,  1  think,  is  an  underlying  assumption  of  this 
sketch,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  AV'^ell,  it  nuist  be  an  underlying  assnmi)tion 
which,  like  the  property  investment,  is  not  true;  that  is,  it  may 
be  put  into  securities;  some  railroads  carry  securities  owned  as 
property  investment,  like  the  Atchison. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  but,  being  an  underlying  assumption  on 
the  chart  as  you  have  prepared  it  here,  why  is  not  the  fair  way 
of  making  the  comparison,  to  exclude  both  sides  of  this  specula- 
tive account  of  other  income,  and  consider  only  the  income  from 
operation  during  the  one  period  as  compared  with  the  other? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Well,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  that,  1  tiiink. 

Mr,  Sheean :     Oh,  no,  not  impossible,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ijauck  :     I  beg  pardon '! 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  would  not  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  be  impossible  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  revenue  gains,  because  you  would  not  know  the  disposition 
of  your  property  investment.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  make  a  compaiison  on  a  corporation  stand})oint,  but 
additional  pro})erty  investment  migiit  be  investment  in  additional 
securities. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Yes,  but  is  it  not  true,  Mr.  ijauck,  that  on  this 
page  37,  the  one  we  are  talking  about,  the  Interstate  (^onmierc^ 
Commission  itself  first  determines  the  net  operating  income? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  net  operating  income,  under  the  way 
4,he  accounts  are  kept  would  be  shown  by  the  first  three  items 
on  each  of  these  tables? 
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Mr.  Lauck :     Y'cs, 

Mr.  Slifean  :  Tlicii  the  item  of  taxes  is  (ItHluctecl,  iiiultT  the 
account iiiii;  by  tlic  Coniinissioii,  from  tlic  net  o])eratini2:  incomef 

Mr.  Lanck  :     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  So  tliat,  before  the  addition  of  this  other  in- 
coin<'  liere,  you  have,  in  each  case,  wliat  tlie  Interstate  Oonunerc^ 
Connnission  chissifies  as  tlie  operating  income  of  tliese  rail- 
roads, have  you  not :' 

Mr.  J.auck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  you  could  com]>are  what  the  operating 
income  was  from  year  to  year,  or  through  this  five-year  period! 

]\li'.  Lauck:  You  could  compare  that,  but  we  could  not 
know  anything  about  how  the  income  Avhich  had  arisen  from  op- 
erations or  the  caj)ital  investments  in  previous  years  had  been 
used.  For  instance,  su])pose  in  the  case  of  earnings,  that  the 
increased  earnings  had  been  ap])roi)riated  to  purchase  this  other 
pro])erty,  or  that  there  had  been  investments  in  other  property 
from  capital ;  as  1  say,  for  that  reason,  it  is  impossible.  The 
property  investment  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  but  it  sort  of  com- 
pensates, by  taking  the  corporation  as  an  entity,  to  do  this. 
I  think  it  is  the  only  way  you  could  work  out  the  returns  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  by  considering  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Sheean:  My  point,  and  the  only  point  T  was  trying 
to  ascertain,  was  whether  or  not  you  did  not  here  treat  all  the 
money  that  went  in  as  going  into  operations,  in  your  charts,  and 
I  think  vou  said  vou  did;  where  vou  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
has  been  produced  through  efficiency  and  capital  combined,  that 
you  have  assumed  in  these  charts  that  it  has  gone  into  operation. 
I  was  won(Vering  wliether  it  was  not  more  nearly  comparable, 
then,  to  have  the  results  compare  with  what  the  operating  results 
have  been,  to  put  them  both  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  if  you  Avould  compare  on  simply  operating 
results,  you  would  have  to  compare  your  revenue  train  load 
gain  with  your  revenue  gain  and  costs  on  that  train  load,  I  think, 
because  here  there  has  been  so  much  income  develo})ed  from  in- 
vestments, which  have  arisen  either  from  the  original  capital 
investment  of  the  railroad  in  the  riglit  of  way  or  securities 
owned  or  issued,  and  in  arriving  at  any  distribution  of  the  entire 
income,  you  surely  would  have  to  take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Sheean :     But,  I  thought  that  you  were  endeavoring 
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here,  as  best  you  could,  to  separate  the  part  which  had  j^oiie 
in  in  the  last  five  years  and  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
that  money,  plus  labor,  to  produce  it  in  the  past — 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  was  endeavoring  to  separate  the  increased 
capital  investment,  but  not  to  say  that  it  went  into  the  road 
bed  entirely;  I  do  not  know  wheth(H-  it  did  or  not;  not  to  say 
entirely  to  that;  but  aside  from  that,  I  am  considering-  the  rail- 
road company  now  as  a  corporation,  an  operating  unit  in  all 
its  aspects,  and  am  not  cimfining  the  comparison  to  the  rail  op- 
erations tlioms('lv(»«  jdonc 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  it  were  a  fact  that  all  of  this  $11,000,000 
here  invested  on  tlie  Northern  Pacific  has  been  invested  in  the 
stocks  of  the  Reading  Railroad  ( Vmi^any,  for  instance,  and  they 
had  gotten  large  returns  ujion  that,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  the  efficient  operation  of  the  management  or  the 
contril)utions  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  purely  speculative  venture!  All  I  am  getting  at  is 
whether  or  not  there  is  not,  underlying  these  charts,  the  assump- 
tion that  it  has  gone  into  operation,  and  if  there  be  that  assump- 
tion underlving  those  charts,  whv  you  should  not  fairlv  com- 
pare  it  with  the  operating  income? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  the  investment  since  1908  is  not 
the  primary  factor  in  that  respect ;  it  is  the  investment  or  hold- 
ings in  other  properties  other  than  actual  rail,  prior  to  1908, 
that  is  ])roducing  this  revenue, 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  if  it  is,  in  what  way  do  you  figure  that 
the  engineers  and  firemen  working  since  1908  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  increased  rate  of  earnings  on  stocks  that  were 
owned  prior  to  1908? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  I  do  not  figure  any  direct  connection 
that  they  had  in  producing  revenues  on  those  stocks,  but  the 
railroad,  as  an  operating  company,  if  it  should  hold  stocks  or 
invest  its  money  in  stocks,  I  think  the  revenue  gains  arising 
therefrom  should  be  participated  in  by  the  employes,  if  they 
see  fit  to  use  it  in  that  way,  like  the  Union  Pacific  has  done  in 
speculating  in  stocks  and  making  immense  returns.  It  should 
have  been  put  in  the  property,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
very  many  cases  of  that ;  it  is  more  cases  where  a  company  owns 
stock,  like  the  Atchison,  or  carries  part  of  its  property  invest- 
ment in  stocks;  it  is  the  result  of  a  consolidation  of  other  operat- 
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like  the  Missouri  Pacific,  as  i)art  of  tlie  consolidated  operating 
unit. 

Mr.  Slieean  :  That  is  tlie  i)oint  exactly.  The  operating  re- 
sults of  every  one  of  those  roads  are  shown  in  their  oi)erating 
accounts,  are  they  not,  their  operating  income? 

Mr.  Lauck :     ^'es,  their  actual  rail  operations. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  order  to  account  for  tlieir  actual  rail 
operations,  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  railroad  which  operates? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  if  the  earnings  of  that  comjjany  be  ])aid 
in  the  way  of  dividends  to  another  comi)any  which  owns  its  stock, 
do  you  think  it  is  right  that  you  should  count  that  same  money 
a  second  time  in  the  corporate  income  of  the  second  stock  owning 
company,  or  have  you  not  already  counted  it  once,  when  you 
have  figured  as  one  o])erating  system  the  operating  income  of 
these  railroads? 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  think  that  your  criticism  there  is  good. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Now,  you  have — 

Mr.  Lauck:  But  1  do  not  think  that  the  principal  source 
of  income  in  the  case  of  these  railroads,  or  a  great  many  rail- 
roads, has  come  from  that  source. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Perhaps  not.  1  do  not  i)retend  to  know,  Mr. 
Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck :     1  do  not,  either. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  you  said  a  while  ago  that,  in  the  end  it 
all  boiled  down,  through  intercorporate  relationship,  to  prac- 
tically ten  railroads! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  when  you  are  treating  the  oi^erating  ac- 
counts of  the  different  railroads  you  do  find  the  results  of  oi)er- 
tions  in  those  several  accounts,  do  you  not,  of  the  operating  com- 
panies; they  are  all  reported  as  o]ierating  net  income? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Most  of  them  are  rei)orted  as  separate  operat- 
ing units,  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  get  the  oiK-rating  income  in  that 
comT)any.  When  you  count  it  in  the  ojv.'rating  income  of  that 
com])any,  y<m  have  counted  all  the  money  that  is  made  from 
actual  operation,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  jjauck :     Yes. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  And  is  not  that  the  very  reason,  or  one  of 
the  reasons,  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  separate 
the  operating  income  and  require  that  to  be  reported  separately, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  a  confusion  or  pyramiding? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  is  one  reason;  and,  of  course,  the 
other  reason  is  to  find  out  about  the  corporation  as  an  operating 
unit.  Of  course,  Avhere  there  would  be  any  duplication  of  pay- 
ments of  that  kind,  it  would  be  in  case  of  only  part  duplication. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  railroad  to  control  all  the 
stock;  if  it  should  receive  stock  dividends,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only 
about  50  per  cent,  and  the  bond  issues  would  be  paid  by  the 
operating  subsidiary  itself. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  the  case  that  you  spoke  of  here,  when  you 
analyzed  the  Omaha  road,  you  spoke  of  that ;  you  analyzed  their 
operating  income  and  you  report  here  in  their  net  operating  in- 
come a  certain  amount  of  money.  Then  you  said  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  that  company  was  owned  by  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western.  When  you  come  to  analyze  the  report  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  you  would  carry  over  into  this  other 
income  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the 
dividends  which  the  Omaha  Road  declared,  would  you  not  I 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  that  money  earned  on  the  Omaha 
would  be  counted  here  under  this  item  of  other  income? 

Mr.  Ijauck:  Yes.  I  think  to  that  extent  your  criticism  is 
good. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  all  that  I  meant  to  ascertain 
was  not  whether  or  not  we  might  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of  it, 
but  whether  or  not  it  is  not  possible  on  each  of  these  tables  here 
to  take  down  to  the  fourth  line  of  each  one  of  them  and  compare 
what  the  actual  operating  income  of  each  railroad  is,  by  sim- 
ply ending  your  tables  after  the  deduction  for  taxes  is  made, 
and  comparing  the  results  from  operation  Avith  the  results  of 
previous  years.  You  said  it  was  impossible.  It  is  not  impossible 
from  an  accounting  or  statistical  standpoint,  is  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  but  I  think  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of 
productive  efficiency,  because  you  would  be  getting  it  in  terms 
of  revenue,  and  really  it  would  not  be  a  correct  exemplification 
of  the  work  and  output.  That  is,  if  your  ton  mile  rate  declines, 
you  might  have  a  low^er  net  return  in  revenue  which  would  also 
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apply  hero  and  affect  the  result.  That  same  result  may  be  af- 
fected here,  it  miij:ht  be,  by  the  Minnesota  Rate  case,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  as  to  tlu*  earnings  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  railroad  will  have  to  be  operated,  will 
it  not,  in  the  best  way  that  it  can,  in  connection  with  the  law 
of  the  land,  whether  it  be  the  Minnesota  Rate  case  or  any  other 
one? 

Mr.  Lauck :  You  understand,  I  am  not  putting  this  forth  as 
an  indication  of  financial  ability,  but  simply  as  an  indication 
of  what  revenue  gains  have  come  from  the  operation  of  the 
railroad  corporation.  That  is,  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  an 
indication  of  the  real  financial  ability  of  this  road  to  pay  $2,000,- 
000,  but  as  the  result  of  the  operating  efficiency,  strictly  confined 
to  rail  operations  and  to  the  management  of  the  corporation, 
and  its  other  investments  in  outside  holdings,  that  $2,000,000, 
after  satisfying  capital  requirements,  is  available  for  labor  and 
other  emergency  purposes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  we  are  no  worse  off  than  we  were  in 
the  preceding  five  years? 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  am  not  speaking  of  relative  financial  ability. 

Mr.  Sheean:     No. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  charge  to  additions  and  betterments  can 
be  made  to  cover  almost  anything,  can  it  not?    It  is  quite  elastic! 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  should  be. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  know  what  it  should  cover,  but  does  it  always 
just  cover  that? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Speaking  from  your  own  knowledge! 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  back  to  this  question  of  these  big 
earnings  upon  these  railroads,  if  these  engineers  and  firemen 
did  not  work  at  all,  would  these  railroads  still  continue  to  pro- 
duce these  magnificent  results? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course  not.  It  is  primarily  indispensable 
to  the  movement  of  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  primarily,  or  is  it  actually  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  have  them? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Just  as  much  as  capital  or  any  factor  enter- 
ing into  conducting  transportation. 

Referring  then  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad — I  do 
not  want  to  be  taking  up  too  much  time — shall  I  go  ahead? 
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Mr.  Stone:    Yes,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  the  diagram 
for  which  is  on  page  41  and  the  supporting  data  on  page  44. 
Referring  to  the  table  on  page  44,  we  have  a  net  amount  avail- 
able to  compensate  increased  labor  efficiency  and  capital  of 
$2,019,000,  and  allowing,  for  a  return  of  4  per  cent  $1,180,000,  we 
have  a  balance  remaining  of  $838,000  for  compensation  of  in- 
creased labor  efficiency,  for  the  creation  of  special  reserves,  etc., 
which  is  shown  in  the  diagram  on  page  41.  An  advance  of  10 
per  cent  to  engineers  and  firemen  on  this  railroad  w^ould  amount 
to  about  $95,000,  on  the  basis  of  existing  wage  payments;  15  per 
cent,  to  $142,500,  as  indicated  by  the  short  lines  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  on  page  41. 

If  there  are  no  questions  I  will  pass  on  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  "Railwa}^  on  page  48,  with  supporting  data  on  page  51. 

Upon  referring  to  page  51,  you  will  find  in  the  case  of  this 
company,  that  there  is  $11,000,000  available  for  distribution  to 
capital,  additional  investment,  and  labor  for  increased  efficiency. 
In  the  last  period,  as  compared  with  the  five  j^ears  preceding 
1908,  which  is  represented  by  the  circle  on  page  48,  the  allowance 
for  return  on  additional  capital  investment  during  this  period 
requires  only  $697,000,  or  6  per  cent  of  this  additional  return, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $10,000,000  for  emergency  purposes  and  for 
the  additional  compensation  of  labor. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  do  not  quite  get  that  Southern  Pacific — 
the  investment  in  road  and  equipment  June  30,  1908,  was  only 
$8,000,000— page  50— $8,676,000. 

Mr.  Lauck :     This  is  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  Southern  Pacific  Company — just  what 
have  you  treated  here? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  the  cor- 
poration w^hich  owns  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  smaller  operating  units  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Lines,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  holding  corporation  and  is 
the  ultimate  corporate  unit  in  the  Southern  Pacific  operations. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  on  that  property  investment  of  $8,- 
000,000,  as  shown  there  on  page  50,  you  show  a  net  revenue  from 
operations  of  over  $12,000,000,  is  it,  on  page  51 — no,  over  $27,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  property  investment  is  low  there,  I  think 
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because  the  holdings  of  tliis  corporation  would  be  principally 
the  holdings  of  the  stocks  of  the  subsidiaries. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  is  this  an  operating  company,  or 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Only  partly,  I  think.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  it.    It  is  the  holding  company  of  all  operating  companies. 

The  Chairman:    We  will  take  a  recess  until  2:30  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  at  12:30  o'clock  P.  M.  a  recess  was  taken  until 
2:30  o'clock  P.  M.) 

After  Recess. 

AV.  JETT  LAUCK  was  recalled  for  further  examination, 
and  having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Stone :  I  think  when  we  adjourned,  jSfr.  Lauck,  we  had 
just  reached  an  important  point  in  the  career  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  and  a  seeming  discrepancy  in  your  figures.  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  give  them  the  history  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  Not  all  of  the  history — you  can't  do  that  in  the  ordinary 
lifetime,  l)ut  just  a  short  sketch  of  it. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Mr.  Sheean,  I  believe,  had  raised  he  question 
about  the  small  cost  of  the  road  and  equipment  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  That  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  a  holding  company,  exchanging  its  stocks  and  bonds 
for  the  stocks  and  bonds — its  stocks  for  the  stocks  of  a  great 
many  of  its  subsidiaries,  and  o})erating  a  comparatively  small 
amomit  of  physical  property  itself;  and  also  leases  a  consider- 
able number — or  a  number  of  roads ;  and  therefore  does  not  have 
much  of  a  property  account  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word. 

In  June,  1913,  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  the  Southern 
Pacific  had  a  capital  stock  outstanding  of  $272,000,000,  and  it  con- 
trolled transportation  companies  having  a  total  outstanding 
capitalization  of  $464,000,000,  that  is,  active  operating  com- 
panies. And  switching  and  tenninal  companies  with  a  capitali- 
zation of  $2,000,000. 

In  addition,  too,  it  held  the  stock  also  of  inactive  corpora- 
tions to  the  extent  of  $74,000,000 ;  or  a  grand  total  of  capitaliza- 
tion that  was  held  by  this  holding  company,  of  $541,000,000. 

The  original  Southern  Pacific  Company  was  one  of  the 
earliest  holding  companies,  I  think,  in  the  country,  and  was 
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organized  under  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  wliich  gave  it  very  exten- 
sive powers  to  hold  the  securities  of  other  corporations,  and  to 
acquire  and  lease  and  operate  railroads  and  other  properties. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  pioneer  holding  companies,  or  so  called 
trusts,  that  we  have  in  the  country. 

I  think,  in  1890,  the  State  of  Texas  cancelled  all  its  railroad 
leases,  and  forced  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  had  been  operat- 
ing all  of  these  lines  under  a  lease  of  different  terms,  some  of 
which  were  to  guarantee  the  operating  expenses,  interest  charge 
and  six  per  cent  on  the  capital,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been — 
it  varied  from  road  to  road — forced  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
cancel  all  these  leases,  and  then  it  interchanged  its  stock  with 
the  stock  of  some  of  its  subsidiaries,  or  took  the  stock  of  some  of 
its  subsidiaries  and  issued  its  own  stock  against  them  in  a  col- 
lateral trust  form.  That  is,  the  figures  as  to  total  capitalization 
or  to  cost  of  road  and  equipment,  is  the  report  which  it  makes 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  is  due  to  the  fact, 
undoubtedly,  I  think,  that  it  has  a  very  small — comparatively 
small  amount  of  physical  property  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  it  does  manage  to  get  an  enormous  earning 
power  from  the  companies  that  it  controls  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  From  the  joint  operation  of  its  subsidiaries, 
which  in  the  property  accounts  of  the  subsidiaries  would  appear 
in  the  separate  operating  reports  of  the  subsidiaries.  That  is, 
if  you  were  computing  a  ratio  of  return  upon  the  property  in- 
vestment of  the  Southern  Pacific,  you  would  have  to  add  together 
the  property  investments  of  its  subsidiaries  in  order  to  get  a 
fair  result.  In  this  case,  however,  we  are  not  computing  any 
rate  of  return,  but  simply  computing  the  revenue  available  to 
this  corporation  resulting  from  the  combined  operating  efficiency 
of  all  its  operating  units,  making  an  allowance  for  the  additional 
capital  wliich  may  have  been  placed  into  the  property  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  during  this  period.  Does  that  answer  the  ques- 
tion « 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  those  subsidiaries,  Mr.  Lauck,  the  same 
returns  are  counted  once,  when  vou  count  the  subsidiaries,  in 
their  operating  accounts ;  the  operating  accounts  and  operating 
expenses  of  the  subsidiaries  show  this  same  revenue  earned  by 
them,  by  their  property. 

Mr.  Lauck:     In  the  total,  you  mean? 
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Mr.  Sheean:    Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  is  only  counted  once  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company ;  but  if  you  would  ai^gregate  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  it  would  then  show 
twice. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  the  operating  reports  of  these  operating 
companies  show  this  as  revenue  earned  from  operation? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  that,  thus  earned,  is  not  carried  out 
against  the  property  investment  which  earned  it,  but  you  carry 
it  over  into  the  treasury  of  another  compan)^  and  count  it  there, 
in  this  table? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  that  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  explain. 

Mr.  Byram:  If  this  is  a  holding  company,  it  has  not  any 
engineers,  has  it? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  is  representative  of  a  large  number  of  engi- 
neers. It  has  very  few  of  its  own,  because  it  operates  a  very 
small  amount  of  property. 

Mr.  Byram:     The  other  railroads  have  the  engineers? 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  other  railroads  have  the  engineers. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then  they  reap  where  they  do  not  sow,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  is  a  holding  security  device,  like  the  Hock 
Island  Company  is  the  holding  company  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road, which  owns  the  Rock  Island  Railway,  which  is  the  operat- 
ing company. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  the  investment  of  the  company  which 
employs  the  engineer  would  be  very  much  larger  than  the  in- 
vestment shown  here? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Very  much,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :    And  would  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:    Instead  of  this  $6,000,000? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir.  That  was  simply  their  small  invest- 
ment in  physical  property.  They  deal  in  stocks  and  bonds  and 
interchange  of  securities. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  the  fact  does  remain  that  they  get  the 
cream  of  the  whole  thing ;  regardless  of  whom  the  engineer  works 
for,  they  s:et  the  cream  of  the  results. 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes,  sir,  they  get  the  return  from  whatever 
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source,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  distribution  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  a  special  dividend  of  $10,000,000,  or  a  division  of  the 
surplus  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther questions,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  next  railroad. 

Mr.  Stone:     Very  well. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  next  railroad  company  is  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, the  diagram  for  which  appears  on  page  55,  and  the  sup- 
porting data  on  pages  57  and  58. 

Referring  to  the  table  on  page  58,  we  have  the  net  amount 
available  for  distribution  to  capital  because  of  additional  invest- 
ments, and  to  labor  for  increased  efficiency,  and  to  emergency 
reserves,  amounting  to  $24,000,000,  in  round  numbers.  The  al- 
lowance for  a  fair  return  to  capital  for  increased  investment 
during  this  period,  at  4  per  cent,  amounts  to  $1,000,000,  in  round 
numbers,  leaving  $22,000,000  available  for  the  increased  com- 
pensation of  labor  and  for  emergency  reserves  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

That  is  reflected  in  the  diagram  on  page  55,  where  it  is  shown 
that  of  the  $24,000,000,  4  per  cent  of  it  is  absorbed  by  interest  re- 
quirements on  increased  capital  investment,  while  96  per  cent 
of  it  is  available  for  the  compensation  of  increased  labor  effi- 
ciency and  for  reserves.  On  this  road  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent  to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  as  shown  on  page  58, 
would  amount  to  $209,000,  and  of  20  per  cent,  to  $418,800,  and  of 
25  per  cent  to  only  $523,  as  indicated  by  the  slight  mark  on  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  on  page  55. 

The  next  diagram  covers  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, Canadian  Lines.  It  appears  on  page  62,  with  supporting 
tables  on  pages  64  and  65.  In  the  case  of  this  railway  company 
we  have  a  net  amount  available  for  distribution  of  $19,000,000, 
in  round  numbers,  and  after  a  deduction  of  $6,898,000  for  return 
on  increased  capital  investment,  there  is  remaining  $13,000,000 
available  to  compensate  increased  labor  efficiency  and  to  appro- 
priate for  reserves.  Fifteen  per  cent  increase  to  locomotive 
engineers  and  firemen  would  absorb  $1,000,000  of  this,  or  20  per 
cent  would  absorb  about  $1,396,000,  and  a  25  per  cent  increase, 
as  shown  on  page  65,  would  absorb  $1,745,000  of  the  $13,000,000. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  speaking  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  you  use 
the  lines  both  east  and  west,  because  they  make  only  a  single 
report? 
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Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  tliey  make  a  report  through  courtesy. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  understand.    They  are  not  compelled  to. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  next  railway  company  for  which  data  is 
shown  is  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Company,  on  page 
69,  with  supporting  table  on  page  72.  In  the  case  of  this  railway, 
we  have  shown,  after  the  payment  of  operating  costs  and  de- 
ductions, except  interest  on  funded  debt,  increased  revenue 
available  of  $1,327,000.  Allowance  for  return  at  4  per  cent  on 
the  increased  investment  would  a])sorb  $117,000  of  this,  leaving 
$1,210,000  available  for  the  compensation  of  increased  labor  efi&- 
ciency  or  for  appropriation  to  reserves.  An  increase  of  20  per 
cent  on  this  railroad  would  amount  to  only  $112,000,  and  an 
advance  of  25  per  cent  to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  to 
only  $140,000. 

The  next  railroad,  appearing  on  page  76,  is  not  in  the  move- 
ment, the  Dulutli,  Missabe  &  Northern. 

The  next  road  appearing  in  the  movement  is  on  page  83, 
the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City.  The  showing  made  for  the 
Fort  AVorth  and  Denver  City  is  that  $584,000  of  increased  reve- 
nue is  available  in  the  period  ended  1913,  compared  with  1908, 
and  as  a  result  of  increased  capital  investment  $96,000  of  this 
should  be  returned  to  capital,  leaving  $487,000  available  for  in- 
creased labor  efficiency  and  for  reserves.  A  20  per  cent  increase 
to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  on  this  road  would  amount 
to  only  $48,400 ;  a  25  per  cent  increase  to  only  $60,500 ;  a  15  per 
cent  increase  to  $36,300,  and  a  10  per  cent  increase  to  $24,200. 

The  next  transportation  company  is  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, which  appears  on  page  90  of  the  exhibit,  and  the  supporting 
table  is  on  page  93.  In  the  case  of  this  railroad  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  available  for  labor  and  capital  in  1913,  as 
compared  w^ith  1908,  of  $600,000.  Owing  to  heavy  capital  in- 
vestments during  the  period,  however,  $451,000  of  this  is  re- 
quired to  meet  increased  interest  charges,  at  4  per  cent,  leaving 
$148,869  available  for  increased  compensation  of  labor  or  for 
emergency  purposes.  You  will  notice  from  the  diagram  on  page 
90  there  is  a  comparatively  poor  showing  made  for  this  road,  as 
compared  with  other  roads. 

Mr.  Byram:  Is  the  Kansas  City  Southern  identified  with 
any  of  the  big  groups  of  railroads? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  sir;  it  is  an  independent  railroad. 
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Mr.  Byram :  Tlien,  it  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  draw  on 
the  surplus  of  other  railroads? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  sir.  That  is  a  case  in  point  such  as  you 
mentioned  this  morning,  Mr.  Byram. 

Mr.  Byram :  In  that  case,  there  would  not  be  enough  to  dis- 
tribute an  equal  increase  in  pay  among  all  employes  who  have 
contributed  to  the  production  of  this  amount  of  available 
surplus? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Not  on  a  comparative  basis,  as  compared  with 
other  roads.  There  is  a  very  small  margin  left,  according  to 
this  shoAving. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  Kansas  City  Southern  would  probably 
make  a  better  showing  if  they  could  get  their  share  of  freight, 
wouldn't  it — that  is,  if  the  freight  rates  from  Chicago  to  the 
Gulf  were  not  just  as  cheap  as  from  Kansas  City  south? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  don't  know  what  the  traffic  conditions  are. 

Mr.  Byram:  The  fact  remains  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  distribute  this  surplus  without  omitting  some  of  the  employes 
who  contributed  to  the  production  of  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  right.  I  am  tempted  to  say  here  that 
if  you  would  only  give  the  engineers  tive  per  cent  there  might 
be  something  left  for  the  other  employes. 

Mr.  Byram:  Would  there  be?  Capital  would  have  to  have 
its  share,  and  other  employes,  ac.cording  to  your  theory,  should 
have  their  share  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Even  five  per  cent  would  more  than  take  it 
up,  if  they  are  one-eighth  of  the  payroll — eight  times  five  would 
make  forty,  and  the  twenty  here  more  than  takes  it  up. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  am  not  defending  the  position  that  this  is 
making  a  good  showing.  It  makes  a  decidedly  bad  showing 
against  my  contention. 

Mr.  Byram:  That  is  a  problem  that  the  managers  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  would  have  to  consider? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Even  five  per  cent  would  make  it  all  black. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know  what  the  total  labor  cost 
would  be. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  about  one- 
eighth? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  One-eigLtli  to  engineers — you  can  take  the 
total  operating  expense  and  compute  it  for  that  railroad. 

Mr,  Stone:  You  don't  expect  the  millennium  is  coming  that 
soon,  do  you,  when  all  employes  will  share  in  all  these  wage  in- 
creases? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  I  had  not  anticipated  that. 

Mr.  Byram:  You  have  argued  that  it  was  necessary,  from 
your  standpoint. 

Mr.  Lauck:    Where  there  is  productive  efficiency. 

Mr.  Byram:     In  order  to  properly  distribute  it. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Where  there  is  productive  efficiency,  but,  of 
course,  the  ones  that  are  peculiarly  affected  by  the  development 
of  productive  efficien,cy  should  participate  first  or  should  receive 
the  larger  share  in  any  method  of  distribution.  That  is,  if  the 
heavier  train  load  imjDinges  more  upon  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men, they  should  have  a  prior  claim  more  than  the  man  in  the 
machine  shop  who  operates  his  lathe  just  the  same.  The  idea 
of  a  general  anticipation  I  did  not  intend  to  put  forward  except 
as  a  general  philosophy  of  economic  progress.  That  is,  if  there 
is  increased  return  and  capital  is  being  amply  rewarded  and 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  revenue  remaining,  why,  I  think  the 
other  classes  of  employes  ought  to  participate,  just  as  a  general 
thought — that  idea  was  put  out  in  discussing  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Nagel. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  had  quite  a 
checkered  career,  has  it  not? 

Mr,  Lauck:  There  is  probably  some  other  factor  explana- 
tory of  that  than  the  operating  efficiency. 

Mr.  Park :  You  spoke  of  an  increased  maintenance  cost, 
Mr.  Lauck,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  reserve  some  of 
this  money.  Knowing  that  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  as  well  as 
other  roads,  are  required  to  standardize  their  equipment  and 
probably  be  required  to  put  in  automatic  signals,  steel  cars, 
electric  headlights,  as  well  as  other  increases  in  their  expenses, 
along  the  lines  of  extra  crews  or  so-called  full  crews — the  same 
pressure  is  there  in  this  case  quite  frequently  from  employes  to 
do  these  things — do  jou  consider  it  good  policy  as  a  manager  to 
keep  in  reserve  this  surplus  to  meet  these  contingencies? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  so,  yes,  sir.  I  think  that  has  been  the 
policy,  has  it  not? 
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Mr.  Park:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Of  course  each  one  of  these  railroads  now,  ex- 
cept the  ones  that  are  in  a  bad  financial  condition,  have  an  ac- 
cumulated surplus  for  that  purpose,  which  we  are  not  consider- 
ing. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  would  not  admit,  though,  would  you,  Mr. 
Lauck,  that  all  these  improvements  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
wages  of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  would  you? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  I  distinctly  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
holding  to  that  point.  In  my  discussion  with  Mr.  Nagel  relative  to 
passenger  trains  out  of  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  the  idea  was  that 
increased  productive  efficiency  should  not  be  used  to  pay  for 
these  improvements,  or  the  firemen  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  for  these  improvements,  or  any  class  of  employes.  That 
recourse  should  be  had  to  higher  charges  if  additional  expenses 
were  imposed  on  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Park:  Proper  management  would  compel  a  manager 
to  conserve  his  funds  to  meet  all  of  these  things  that  he  knew 
were  confronting  him,  not  necessarily  taking  it  out  of  the  wages 
of  any  of  the  employes,  but  perhaps  withholding  it,  if  he  felt 
that  the  demands  of  the  public,  either  through  legislation  or 
otherwise,  were  imperative  and  had  to  be  met. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  I  think  the  point  of  view  of  the  manager 
would  be  that  exactly. 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas.    That  is  not  in  the  movement,  is  it! 

Mr.  Stone :  It  is  in  the  movement,  and  also  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  that  tied  up  with  any  road  that  has  an 
available  surplus  to  make  up  this  black  space? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  would  have  the  same  difficulty  as  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  Of  course  it  is  evident  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  this  road.  It  should  never  have  been  built.  That  is 
probably  what  is  wrong  with  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  men  who  work  on  it  are  handicapped. 
They  should  live  in  a  balloon.  They  change  terminals  with  every 
change  of  the  moon. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  makes  a  compara- 
tively poor  showing  also  according  to  this  method  of  presenta- 
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tion.  On  page  97,  there  is  $133,000  available  to  compensate  cap- 
ital and  labor,  and  $2,000,000  more  having  been  put  into  the 
property  investment  in  this  road  during  the  past  five  years, 
$96,000,  of  this  $133,000  was  absorbed  by  increased  interest 
charges,  or  by  an  allowance  for  that  purpose;  leaving  only 
$36,000  remaining  to  compensate  increased  labor  eflficiency  and 
appropriate  for  reserves.  Of  course,  the  outlays  for  engineers 
and  firemen  and  other  classes  of  employes  correspond  to  the 
smallness  of  the  general  figures  of  the  road. 

An  advance  of  15  per  cent  to  the  engineers  and  firemen 
would  amount  to  only  $10,800,  and  20  per  cent  to  $14,400. 

Mr.  Stone : ,  From  the  evidence  on  page  96,  '  *  Investment  in 
Road  and  Equipment,"  you  would  think  this  was  quite  some  rail- 
road. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  evident  it  is  waterlogged  or  something, 
becaTise  I  think  it  only  has  about  eighteen  or  twenty  engines, 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think,  if  I  remember,  I  have  a  recollection  of 
a  group  of  financiers  attempting  to  put  this  road  on  its  feet. 
They  attempted  an  impossible  thing,  and  put  some  money  into 
the  road,  and  now  it  is  as  bad  off  as  it  ever  was  before.  The 
fundamental  defect  is  that  the  road,  seemingly,  should  never  have 
been  constructed.  It  was  lack  of  economic  foresight  in  building 
a  road  across  the  territory  that  they  did,  and  it  never  could  be 
expected  in  a  competitive  way  to  develop  gains. 

Mr.  Sheean:     They  haven't  any  income  from  other  sources 
than  operation?    Either  that  road  or  the  one  preceding  it,  as 
shown  by  this  table,  have  they? 
Mr.  Lauck :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No  stocks  that  are  paying  dividends  in  their 
territory. 

Mr.  Lauck:     No. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  oil  land  and  all  the  other  land  had  been 
gobbled  up  before  they  got  into  the  game.  They  just  had  a  plain 
railroad? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  they  got  in  later,  as  I  recall  the  history  of 
the  road. 

The  next  railroad  is  the  Soo  Line,  which  appears  on  page 
100,  and  the  diagram  and  supporting  data  on  page  103. 
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In  the  case  of  this  railroad,  there  \vas  $2,217,000  available 
for  labor  and  capital  and  emergency  purposes,  or  an  increase  in 
the  revenue  of  that  much  in  the  latter  period  as  compared  Avith 
the  former.  During-  tlie  period  there  was  an  increased  capital 
investment  of  $25,000,000,  which,  at  4  per  cent,  would  absorb 
$1,032,000  of  the  revenue  gained  from  all  sources,  leaving  $1,185,- 
000  available  for  increased  labor  efficiency  and  for  reserves. 

An  advance  of  15  per  cent  on  this  road,  as  shown  in  the  text 
on  page  103,  for  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  based  on 
their  outlay  for  this  class  of  employes  in  1913,  would  amount, 
in  round  numbers,  to  $237,000;  20  per  cent  increase,  to  $316,- 
000 ;  25  per  cent  increase,  to  $395,500. 

The  next  railroad  is  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  The 
remarkable  tiling  about  this  railroad  is  that  it  shows  a  remark- 
able gain  in  revenue,  while  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
It  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  evidently 
due  to  the  fact,  I  should  say,  that  the  operation  of  the  railroad 
is  satisfactory,  but  the  financial  management  of  it  is  the  cause 
of  its  financial  troubles,  which  I  suppose  is  a  self-evident  fact. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  fact  remains,  does  it  not,  that  the  same  op- 
erating official  is  in  charge  now  as  was  in  charge  before  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  Mr.  Nixon  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stone  :     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Evidently  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  road 
are  due  to  its  financial  administration  and  not  to  the  operation 
of  the  property,  however. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That,  again,  shows  that  the  ups  and  dow^ns 
are  largely  in  this  other  income,  does  it  not,  rather  than  in  the 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     On  page  111? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  shows  a  distinct  falling  off  in  other  income 
since  1908,  which,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  reckless  expansion  of 
the  railroad,  or  the  absorption  of  properties  which  were  un- 
profitable. The  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  in  its  report 
upon  this  road,  states  that  its  financial  difficulties  are  entirely 
due  to  its  financial  management,  and  not  to  its  operating  man- 
agement. Of  course,  the  wonderful  resources  of  this  road  were 
dissipated  by  a  reckless  policy  of  expansion.     It  makes  a  very 
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significant  comparison  with  the  Atcliison,  for  instance.  The 
Atchison  and  the  Frisco  both  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers 
about  the  same  time,  about  1895,  if  I  remember  correctly.  The 
Atchison  pursued  a  conservative  policy  when  it  was  recognized, 
and  is  a  remarkable  example  of  railroad  administration  at  the 
present  time;  while  the  Frisco,  which  had  even  greater  earning 
capacity  than  the  Atchison,  entered  upon  a  policy  of  reckless 
expansion  and  dissipation  of  resources  resulting  in  its  present 
condition,  and  it  probably  would  have  been  a  better  property 
than  the  Atchison  or  have  been  as  productive  a  property  from 
an  operating  standpoint,  if  it  had  had  the  proper  financial  ad- 
ministration. Anyhow,  that  is  decidedly  marked.  The  jDoint  is, 
on  page  110,  that  this  railroad  shows  a  gain  of  revenue  from  all 
sources  of  $4,468,000  to  compensate  labor  and  capital  in  1913, 
as  compared  with  1908,  $1,230,000  of  which  is  allowed  for  an 
investment,  at  4  per  cent,  on  an  increased  outlay  of  $30,000,000, 
leaving  $3,238,000  remaining  to  compensate  labor  for  increased 
efficiency  or  for  reserves  or  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  the  Frisco  was 
able  to  get  any  of  that  $30,000,000  during  that  last  period  at  4 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  I  do  not  think  the  Frisco  would  be  typical 
of  a  railroad ;  of  course,  they  sold  their  mortgage  bonds  at  65 
cents  on  the  dollar — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  whether  they  would  be  able  to  get  it.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  their  financing,  but  this  shows  $30,- 
000,000  went  in  in  the  last  five  years,  and  you  have  given  them 
credit  here  of  4  per  cent.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
during  that  five  year  time  for  that  road  to  have  obtained  that 
$30,000,000  at  4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  the  rate  would  have  been  between  4 
and  5  per  cent,  for  a  railroad  with  good  credit ;  possibly  a  little 
more  than  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean :  W^ell,  what  about  this  railroad  that  borrowed 
this  $30,000,000  that  went  into  this  property? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  they  probably  paid  for  that  about — they 
paid  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  about  $32,000,000  in  dis- 
counts on  securities  which  they  issued,  which  they  charged  to 
their  property  investment,  and  they  sold  some  of  their  3  and  4 
per  cent  bonds  at  as  low  as  65  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  I  do  not 
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think  that  this  railroad  could  have  gotten  credit,  except  at  enor- 
mous discounts,  or  high  rates  of  return,  from  any  banJving 
houses,  but — 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  if  on  this  $30,000,000,  instead  of  this 
hypothetical  4  per  cent,  you  credited  the  actual  interest  which 
was  paid  on  that  $30,000,000,  it  would  show  your  chart  entirely 
black,  would  it  not,  or  closely  to  it? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Suppose  I  gave  them  5  per  cent,  suppose  this 
was  a  road  that  had  been  properly  managed — 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  I  mean  this  road.  You  say  they  actually 
sold  their  4  per  cent  bonds  at  about  65. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  would  tend  to  enlarge  the  black  space  very 
much,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Because  the  road  was  looted  by  a  few  financial 
pirates  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  made  a  special  rate,  out- 
side of  the  regular  money  market,  is  it,  in  these  computations'? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  at  all.  I  should  not  think  that  would  be 
any  ground  for  objection  to  the  interest  return,  but  would  rather 
be  favorable  to  our  side  of  the  contention.  That  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Frisco's  revenues  were  simply  dissipated  by  its 
financial  administration;  the  officers  of  the  corporation  made 
huge  profits  out  of  acquiring  other  lines  that  went  into  the  oper- 
ating units  of  the  Frisco,  and  through  entering  into  underwrit- 
ing s^Tidicates  and  participating  in  the  profits.  That  is  a  matter 
of  ofiicial  record  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

But,  meeting  Mr.  Sheean 's  question  fairly,  suppose  this  was 
a  road  that  had  had  a  reputable  financial  management,  I  think 
that  since  this  exhibit  has  been  prepared  we  ought  to  allow  the 
railroads  more  than  4  per  cent,  although  they  are  not  paying 
but  slightly  more  than  4  per  cent  on  their  bonded  indebtedness, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  5  and  7  per  cent  bonds  have  been 
refunded  into  bonds  of  lower  denominations,  which  were  issued 
years  ago;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  capital  costs  are  going  to 
be  higher  now  than  they  were  when  this  exhibit  was  prepared. 
Of  course,  the  corresponding  gains  may  offset  that,  but — 

Mr.  Stone :  Even  though  the  interest  might  be  higher,  say 
it  was  5  or  5Mj  per  cent,  it  is  also  true  that  later  returns  from 
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the  railroads  miglit  also  show  an  increased  productive  ef- 
ficiency ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Stone:  Which  would  more  than  over-balance  the  in- 
crease in  the  interest  rate? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  or  capital  which  is  now  nn]iroductive 
may  become  productive. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  that  this  diagram,  instead  of  being  more 
black,  if  it  was  brought  up  to  date,  might  show  more  of  the 
white? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  it  is  possible,  although,  of  .course,  con- 
ditions have  been  abnormal  during  the  past  year  and  you  could 
not  base  any  statement  as  to  that  fact  on  the  last  year's  oper- 
ation. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  I  will  pass  to  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railway  on  page  113,  with  the  supporting  table 
on  page  116. 

In  the  case  of  this  railway,  we  had  an  increase  in  net  revenue 
from  all  sources  of  $567,000  available  to  compensate  labor  and 
capital,  and  an  added  capital  commitment  during  the  period 
of  $6,000,000,  which,  at  4  per  cent,  would  absorb  $244,000  more 
revenue,  leaving  $322,000  available  for  the  compensation  of  in- 
creased labor  efficiency  or  for  reserves. 

Referring  to  the  outlay  for  firemen  and  engineers,  in  the 
text,  on  page  116,  a  10  per  cent  advance  would  amount  to  $33,000 
on  the  basis  of  1913  costs ;  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  to  $49,500 ; 
and  a  25  per  cent  advance  to  $82,500. 

Is  the  San  Pedro  in  the  movement? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Referring  to  page  119,  the  next  showing  is  for 
the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles-Salt  Lake  Railroad.  The  support- 
ing table  is  on  page  122. 

There  you  have  an  increased  revenue  return  available  for 
remunerating  capital  and  labor  of  $392,000;  a  capital  conmiit- 
ment,  however,  of  $7,000,000  more  in  1913  than  in  1909,  which 
would  absorb  $313,000  of  this  revenue  available,  leaving  only 
$78,000  available  for  increased  compensation  for  labor  and  for 
appropriations  to  emergency  reserves.  That  and  the  diagram 
on  page  119  makes  a  comparatively  poor  shoA\dng  therefor,  as 
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in  the  case  of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  and  the  Kansas  City 
Southern. 

Mr.  Stone:     This  is  one  of  the  Harriman  Lines,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  I  remember  correctly  tliis  is  owned  by  the 
Union  Pacific.     Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  a  Harriman  Line. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  think  that  is  correct.  This  is  owned 
by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  which,  in  turn,  is  owned  by 
the  Union  Pacific. 

If  there  are  no  questions  I  will  pass  to  the  next. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  was  wondering  whether  that  operating  rev- 
enue would  be  pyramided  through  each  of  those,  on  this  way 
shown  here,  first  as  affecting  this  road  and  then  as  affecting  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  and  then,  finally,  in  the  Union  Pacific,  where 
you  carry  it  to  income  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  would  show  three  times  in  this  case.  Did 
you  include  the  Oregon  Shoi't  Line — the  same  money  earned  by 
this  road  is  shown  three  times. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Et  would  ap])ear  in  the  Oregon  Short  Ijine,  and 
then,  if  you  considered  the  Union  Pacific  as  one  system,  it  would 
be  aggregjited  into  the  Union  Pacific;  that  is,  the  operating 
revenue,  you  would  consider  it  as  one  i-ailroad  system  and  there 
would  be  no  duplication  there.  If  there  was  an  intercor])orate 
payment,  there  would  l)e  a  duplication. 

The  last  road  for  which  I  have  a  table  in  this  exhibit  is  on 
page  125,  the  Southern  Kansas  Kailroad  (^ompany  of  Texas.  I 
believe  that  is  now  a  subsidiary  of  the  Santa  Fe,  is  it  not,  and 
goes  l)y  the  name  of  the  Pan  Handle  and  Santa  Fe,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly.  That  shows  $317,M()()  available  for  labor  and  cap- 
ital in  1913  over  1908;  $51, (Kid  of  wliich  is  absorbed  by  a  4  per 
cent  allowance  to  the  added  investment  of  $1,275,000,  leaving 
$266,000  available  for  increased  com])ensation  of  labor  etficiency, 
or  for  appropriation  for  reserves  and  other  purposes.  A  15  per 
cent  increase  to  engineers  and  firemen  u])on  this  road  would 
amount  to  only  $7,800,  and  a  20  per  (;ent  increase  would  amount 
to  $10,400,  and  a  25  per  cent  increase  to  $13,000,  based  upon  the 
present  cost  to  the  railroad,  without  i-egard  to  operating  rule.s- 
This  concludes  this  exhibit. 

\  have  only  one  more  after  this,  I  am  glad  to  say. 


.The  next  ex:riilut  is  Xo..  -K),  aud.  iiti;euUtl;('(J  tlie/'KAVyli^ol".* 
Oertaiu  Designated   Wage   Increases  to  Locomotive  Engiiijaerit^ 
and  Firemen  nj)on  Uijerating  Revenues  and  Jtlxpenses  and*.  Ac- 
cumulated Surplnsses  of  Western  Kailroads.  ■'  .    jv 

(The  document  so  ofif'ered  and  identified  was  received  in. 
evidence  and  thereu])on  marked  "Employes'  Exhibit  X(>.  40, 
Januarys,  1915.")  :.? 

The  exhibit'.is  made  u|)  ol'  diagrams  and  supporting  tahies-; 
A  few  diagrams  in  tlie  exhil)it.    And  covers  representative  roads; i 
and  tlie  hitter  part  of  tlic  cxhihit  covers  tlie  indivi(hial   loads. 
It  is  divided'  into  two  parts:  one  tlie  etlect  u])on  operating  rev- 
enues, and  the  other  the  effect  u])on  sur])lus.  .      , 

Keferring  to  the  diagram  on   page  .'>,  with  the  supporting- 
tables  preceding  on  page  1.  I  have  it  expressed  in  graphic  Form 
in  the  chart  whicli  a]»pears  on  the  easel. 

Adding  59  railroads  together,  the  gross  operating  revenues 
for  the  year  1913 — w^e  have  a  total  o])erating  revenue  for  these 
railroads,  considered  as  one  system,  of  $1,398.1. 

.\n  increase  in  the  ])ayments,  based  on  1913  outlays  to  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  of  5  per  cent;  would  be  3.7  million  dollars. 

An  increase  of  10  per  cent  would  be  7.5  million  dollars.  An; 
increase  of  15  per  cent  Avould  be  11.2  million  dollars.  An  increase, 
of  20  per  cent  would  be  15  million  <h)llars,  and  an  increase  of. 
25  per  cent  w^ould  be  18.7  million  dollars. 

The  cubes  showing  the  increased  outlays  for  engineers  and 
firemen,  based  upon  present  costs,  or  1913  costs,  are  drawn  to 
scale  to  the  larger  cube  for  gross  operating  revenue,  and  show^ 
a  proportionate  amount  of  revenue  which  would  be  absorbed. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  this  is  gross  oper- 
ating revenue  and  net  income  from  all  sources? 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  is  gross  operating  revenue.  Not  income, 
fi"om  other  sources  than  real  operation. 

Mr.  Byram:     It  has  no  relation  to  net? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Xo,  just  the  gross  return  from  freight  and  |)as- 
senger  traffic.  . 

Mr.  Byram:  No  account  taken  of  other  exf^enses  that  must, 
be  met  before  this  can  be  applied? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  This  would  be  like  taking  your  return 
from  your  total  trainload  and  comparing  the  cost  of  engineers 
and  firernen  to  it  on  a  train  mile  basis. 
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Mr.  Slieeaii:  You  dou't  deduct  any  of  thf  expenses  paid 
now  in  wages?  . 

Mr.  Lauck:     Not  at  all.    The  idea  is  to  show  what  a  rela- 
tively small  increase  there  would  be  as  compared  with  the  total 
gross  revenues,  without  any  regard  to  other  factors  whatever. 
?•  There  is  no  significance  in  the  finan,cia]  ability  to  pay  at  all  on 
this  chart.  • '. 

Mr.  Sheeau:     This  first  cube,  5  per  ,cent,  if  you  multiplied 
that  by  twenty  you  would  show  what  part  of  the  revenues  the 
engineers  are  ah'eady  getting  out  of  that  chunk  over  there? 
Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  multiplying  that  by  twenty  in  that 
case  and  increasing  the  other  by  ten,  you  show  what  part  out 
of  the  gross  sum  is  now  being  taken  out  of  the  big  square? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  That  would  be  twenty  times.  Back  there 
four  times. 

Mr.  Stone :     The  big  cube,  however,  would  stand  quite  a 
.good  many  more  squares  taken  out  of  it? 

'    Mr.iSheean:     If  we  had  no  one  but  engineers  to  pay?  ^ 
Mr.  Stone:     They  don't  want  even  to  pay  them,  a^  far  as 
that  is  concerned.  ' 

'      •     Mr.  Lauck:     If  no  further  questions,  I  will  submit  the  next 
chart.     This  makes  the  same  showing  for  the  ten  representa- 
tive railroads  we  had  in  all  the  exhibits,  and  shows  a  total 
of  gross  operating  revenue  from  rail  operations  of  742.6  million 
dollars.    5  per  cent  increase  on  basis  of  the  present  outlay,  1.9 
i'  million  dollars,  3.8  million  dollars  for  a  10  per  cent  increase ;  5.7 
million  dollars  for  a  15  per  cent  increase;  7.6  million  dollars  for 
a  20  per  cent  increase,  and  9.4  million  dollars  for  a  25  per  cent 
increase.    The  cubes  are  also  drawn  to  scale.    These  are  for  the 
ten  roads,  the  Atchison,  the  Burlington,  the  three  Pacific  roads, 
;  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Illinois  Central.     I  think  this 
•  makes  identically  the  same  comi)arison,  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
.■  cents,  in  gross  returns,  as  the  exhibit  which  I  had  showing  cost 
'and  revenue  gains  per  revenue  train  mile, — it  should  show  pro- 
.•■- portionatelj^  the  same  result.  /•.,'?.• 

[f  there  are  no  questions  I  will  pass  on  to  the  next  ofie'J  ; 
According  to  the  accounting  methods  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  railroads  have  a  so-called  free  surplus, 
■whidh  is  the  credit  surplus  in  profit  and  loss.    Far  5.^- Western 
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railroads,  the  samo  ').'{  that  we  have  been  followiug,  and  a  list 
of  which  appears  on  paice  1(),  in  the  footnote  to  the  exhibit, — 
these  railroads  have  an  accimmlated  surplus  or  so-call<»d  free 
surplus  in  profit  an<l  loss  of  HS4.7  million  dollars.  Com])aring 
the  effect  of  increased  wage  payments  to  engineers  and  firemen, 
with  this  surplus,  we  have  for  a  10  pc^r  cent  increase,  6.9  million 
dollars,  or  a  15  per  cent  increase  1()..*>  million  dollars  compared 
according  to  a  relative  scale  with  the  surplus. 

This  next  chart  makes  the  samt?  comparison   for  the  ten 
representative   roads   which    have   a   so-called   free   surplus  of 
562.3  Tnillion  dollars,  and  a  10  per  cent  increase  to  firemen  and 
engineers  would  be  3.8  million  dollars  and  a  15  per  cent  increase 
would  be  5.7  million   dollars.     The  cubes  are  drawn  to  scale. 
If  there  are  no  further  (|uestions,  1  will  submit  the  exhibit. 
Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all  of  your  r'xhibits? 
Mr.  Lauck:     I  have  one  more. 
Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all  on  this  exhibit? 
Mr.  Tjauck:     That  is  all,  unless  you  have  some  (juesti(>ns. 
The  other  diagrams  follow  the  same  method  of  comparison. 
Mr.  Stone:     Taking  them  up  hy  single  roads. 
Mr.  Tjauck:     By  single  roads,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  Are  those  all  the  exhibits  yon  liaNi-  to 
offer,  Mr.  Lauck  f 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  hav«'  one  short  one  which  is  not  related  to 
these.     It  just  consists  of  a  tabulation. 

Mr.  Stone:  We  will  offer  now  Exhibit  Number  41,  "In- 
stances of  Continuous  Service  on  Western  Railroads  by  Pingi- 
neers  and  Firemen,  in  Excess  of  16  Hours." 

(The  document,  so  offered  and  identified,  was  re«M>i\ed  in 
evidence  and  thereu]>on  mark<»d  ''Employes'  Exhibit  Xo,  41, 
January  8,  1915.") 

Mr.  l^auck:  This  exhibit  has  no  relation  1o  any  of  the 
others  that  1  iuive  submitted,  and  T  am  simply  submitting  it  be- 
<^ause  I  superxised  the  tabulation  of  the  data.  It  is  <'ntitled, 
''lnstanc<'s  of  Continuous  Sej-vice  on  the  Western  Railroads  by 
Engineers  and  Firemen  in  Excess  of  16  Hours,"  from  July  Ist, 
1912,  to  December  31st,  191."..  Each  of  the  railroa<ls  is  recpiired 
to  report  to  the  Safety  Division  of  the  Intel-state  Connneree 
Commission,  making  a  separate  report  as  to  any  employes,  hy 
occupation,  who  are  kept  on  c<'ntimious  service  for  sixteen  hoars 
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or  longer,  and  al.so  to  state  the  period  of  the  service.  This  ex- 
liibit  consists  merely  of  a  talmlation  of  the  returns  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Connnission.  That  is,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissicm  itself  does  not  tabulate  these 
returns,  except  in  the  aii;gi'e,i»ate,  so  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the 
Hies  of  the  Commission  an«i  get  the  canls  that  had  been  sent  in 
by  the  railroads  to  make  a  tabulation  according  to  engineers 
and  firemen  as  was  desired. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  you  liad  n(U  made  tliis  separation.  Mr. 
Lauck,  it  would  have  taken  all  of  the  employes  in  the  train  serv- 
ice and  it  would  have  been  nuich  higher '! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  yes;  each  employe  would  have  increased 
the  num])er  and  by  taking  each  trainman  or  train  crew  tliere 
wv>uld  probably  have  been  about  four  or  five  times  as  many. 

Mr.  Stone :     These  are  merely  engineers  and  firemen  t 

Mr.  Lauck:     Merely  enij-ineers  and  fir<'),v>ti 

Mr.  Stone:  How  do  you  ex])Jain  the  fact  that  some  roads 
show  five  or  six  times  as  many  violations  of  the  law  or  men  on 
duty  more  than  sixteen  hours,  perhaps  not  violation  of  the  law, 
than  others — there  is  no  explanation  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  is  there? 

Mr.  Lauck:  They  are  expected  to  show  the  cause  of  the 
excess  hours,  but  I  did  not  go  into  that  and  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  except  from  general  operating  conditions. 

Mr.  Stone:  1  see,  for  example,  on  page  4,  the  Illinois 
Central  had  8,0(K)  violations,  as  compared  with  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2,0()0  for  the  other  roads. 

Mr.  Park:  AVere  they  violations  or  simply  cases  in  excess 
of  sixteen  hours?  , 

Mr.  Lauck:     Thev  were  cases  in  excess  of  sixteen  liours. 

Mr.  Park:     Not  violations? 

Mr.  Stone :  Technically  not  vioUitions,  but  the  fact  remains 
the  man  was  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  hours. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  I  did  not  look  into  the  causes  or  reasons 
or  why  it  was,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  I  simply  tabulated  the 
data  and,  knowing  nothing  about  operating  conditions,  I  could 
not  state  why  it  was  or  how  these  excesses  occurred. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  the  fact  does  remain,  from  tliose  state- 
ments there  are  men  who  have  actually  been  on  duty  u])  to 
twentv-fiv<'  to  fortv  hours? 
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Mr.  IjHiK'k:  Some  6f  tfifni  liave  been  on  duty  forty  hdurs 
6t  longer.  Otit  of  a  total  of  r)(),0()()  oase»,  referring  to  page  8, 
which  I  believe  would  be  due  to  some  amdeiit  or  aet  of  nature 
or  something  of  tiiat  kind,  71  engineers  and  74  firemen  were  on 
duty  more -than  forty  hours,  (uit  of  a  total,  however,  of  5D,00(l 
cases. 

Mr.  Burgess:  These  figures  at  the  top  i-epresent  the  num- 
ber of  hours? 

Mr,  Lauck:  They  represent  the  number  of  hours,  and  the 
number  appearing  in  each  sub-head  represents  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  total  of  49,000  that  were  in  service  in  each  period. 
For  instance,  out  of  49,286  cases  of  both  engineers  and  firemen, 
14,180  were  in  service  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hours; 
1,200  were  in  service  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three 
hours;  309  were  in  service  between  thirty' and  thirty-five  hours. 

Ml'.  Byram  :  Each  one  of  these  24,000  men,  once  in  eighteen 
months,  a  year  and  a  half,  has  been  on  duty  more  than  sixteen 
hours 1 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  averages  that,  yes. 

Mr.  Park:  Did  you  make  any  comparison  with  previous 
years  to  see  whether  this  was  decreasing? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  sir,  I  made  no  study  of  that  in  any  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  think  the  men  Sleeping  in  these  limited 
trains  sliootiug  across  tlie  country  at  night  Avould  sleep  any 
sounder  if  they  knew  somewhere  out  ahead  there  was  one  of 
these  men  who  had  been  on  duty  this  number  of  hours  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :    1  should  not  think  so,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  he  happened  to  make  a  mistake  after  he 
had  been  on  duty  35  or  40  hours,  once  in  a  lifetime  would  be 
enough,  if  they  happened  to  hit  him? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  should  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  would  only  need  one  of  these  tired,  over- 
worked  men  to  make  the  stage  setting  for  a  first  class  acci- 
dent— it  doesn't  need  eight  or  ten  crews? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Of  course,  one  man  could  cause  an  accident. 

Mr.  Bvram:  One  man  could  cause  it  if  hie  was  not  on 
duty  sixteen  hours,  too? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Oli,  yes.    I  do  not  pretend  to  know — 

Mr.  Park :     He  might  be  around  town  all  day  and  all  rlTght 
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would  be  comparable  with  this?  ^ 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then  if  he  worked  sixteen  hours  he  would  be 
in  still  better  shape? 

Mr.  Lauck:     He  would  be  in  worse,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  notice  on  page  4,  for  the  Illinois  Central, 
where  there  are  the  figures  59  and  64 — they  were  on  duty  from 
26  to  30  hours— am  I  right  on  that? 

Mr.  Lauck :     26  to  30  hours,  59  engineers  and  64  firemen. . 

Mr.  Burgess:     From  26  to  30  hours? 

Mr.  Lauck :  From  26  to  30  hours,  yes,  sir,  during  this  eight- 
een months'  period. 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  thought  we  had  got  by  the  oO-hour  period, 
Mr.  Park. 

Mr.  Park:  We  have  accidents  on  the  Illinois  C-entral — 
floods  and  accidents  and  strikes. 

Mr.  Burgess:     And  you  keep  them  on  duty  30  hours! 

Mr.  Park:  They  are  not  on  duty;  they  are  laying  dow^n 
asleep  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Burgess:     You  didn't  have  59  floods! 

Mr.  Park :    We  had  a  flood  for  59  days,  though. 

Mr.  Burgess :  In  that  case  you  would  have  some  advice  in 
regard  to  the  matter ;  you  would  not  keep  a  man  on  duty  30  hours 
under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Park:  Oh,  he  might  be,  if  he  was  between  two  wash- 
outs and  could  not  get  in. 

Mr.  Burgess:     30  hours? 

Mr.  Park:    Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  never  knew  that  condition  <'xisted  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Park:  The  chances  are  that  they  were  lying  down 
asleep  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  chances  are  if  they  keep  him  out  long 
enough  he  can  sleep  on  his  feet  and  need  not  lie  down  at  all. 

Mr.  Park:  It  is  quite  frequently  the  case  that  he  would 
be  tied  up  imder  conditions  undei-  which  he  could  b«'  relieved, 
hut  he  would  be  paid. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  he  was  relieved  he  would  not  be  paid,  would 
he? 
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Mr.  Park :  He  would  be  paid  the  same.  What  I  mean  is 
relieved  from  responsibility. 

Mr.  Stone:  Sleeping  on  an  engine  and  still  taking  earn 
of  it? 

Mr.  Park:  Oh,  yes.  You  have  seen  men  tied  u))  for  five  or 
six  hours,  and  a  man  watching  an  engine  can  sleep  a  good  deal 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  Stone :  T  have  seen  them  tiy  to  sleep,  and  in  fact  I  have 
tried  it  myself,  but  I  was  never  very  successful  in  trying  to 
hinge  my  back  on  one  of  these  seats. 

Mr,  Burgess :     I  though  we  had  got  by  the  30-hour  period. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  have  an  exhibit  prepared  for  all  railroads 
in  the  Western  territory,  and  40  hours  is  quite  common — 65 
hours  is  not  uncommon.  T  don't  know  why  Mr.  Lauck  didn't 
carry  this  out.  There  are  quite  a  number  beyond  40  hours  and 
50  hours. 

Mr.  Lauck:     T  thought  40  hours  was  far  enough  to  go. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  is  too  far,  so  far  as  the  man  is  concerned.  Is 
that  all  of  your  exhibits,  Mr.  Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  is  all  I  have  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  closes  our  argiunent  on  ])roductive  effi- 
ciency, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Mr.  Chainmm,  that  concludes  our  argument  and 
exhibits  on  productive  efficiency.  W^e  have  some  other  exhibits 
on  different  lines  that  we  will  desire  to  put  on  after  Mr.  Sheean 
is  through  with  his  cross  examination  on  productive  efficiency. 
Thev  are  not  connected  with  this  in  anv  wav;  thev  are  seitarat*^ 
and  distinct- 
Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Lauck  suggested  to  me  that  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  direct  examination,  if  entirely  agreeable,  he  would 
rather  not  go  on  \v\i\i  the  cross-examination  until  Monday,  and 
I  said,  of  course,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Board:  that  per 
ponally  I  had  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Just  as  the  Board  may  wish. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  fe(4  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  you  to  post]jone  the  cross-examination  until  Monday? 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  it  is  convenient  to  th<'  Board;  but,  if  not,  I 
will  go  right  ahead. 

Mr,  Bvram:     T  think  Mr.  Lauck  has  been  on  the  stand  so 
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long,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  ought  to  give  him  that  privilege 
of  refreshing  himself. 

The  Chairman:    I  have  no  doubt  he  is  somewhat  exhausted. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  feel  as  if  the  monotony  is  getting  very  op- 
pressive; it  must  be  to  you  gentlemen,  too. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  perhaps  we  might  as  well  adjourn 
until  Monday  morning  at  10  o^clock.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
enable  you  to  cut  down  your  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Sheean:    I  think  probably  it  will. 

(Whereupon,  at  3:40  o'clock  P.  M.,  January  8,  1915,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  until  January  11,  1915,  at  10  o*cloek 
A.M.) 
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IN  THE   MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 

hetiveen  the 

WESTERN  RAILWAYS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINEERS 

and 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE-' 
MEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 

under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  hy  agree- 
ment dated  August  3,  1914. 


Chicago,  Illinois,  January  11,  1915. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10:00  o'clock  A.  M. 
Present :     Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 

Mr.  Stone :  Before  we  start  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Carter 
would  like  to  make  a  short  statement. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board.  I 
feel  that  my  absence  has  perhaps  inconvenienced  evers^  one.  At 
the  time  I  left  here  I  had  in  i)reparation  four  or  five  exhibits. 
They  were  in  type,  but  had  not  been  completed.  I  find  that  they 
are  in  the  same  condition  today  as  when  I  left.  I  learn  that  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  cross  examination  of  Mr.  Lauck  will 
not  take  up  more  than  the  present  session,  or  today.  We  have 
two  exhibits  that  could  be  presented  in  the  morning,  but  those 
that  are  in — page  4  not  printed,  I  am  sure  cannot  be  pre- 
pared by  tomorrow.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  I  shall  have  to  ask 
a  special  favor  of  counsel  for  the  railroads  and  the  court,  in  that, 
if  my  request  is  granted,  it  will  be  a  departure  from  usual  prac- 
tice. 

The  request  I  would  like  to  make  is,  to  present  this  infor- 
mation at  some  later  date,  with  the  understanding  that  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  prepared,  copies  will  be  furnished  counsel  for  the 
railroads,  without  waiting  for  its  introduction. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  situation  is  thus  presented, 
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but  unless  sonietliinj*-  of  that  kind  is  (K)nt',  wf  sliail  have  t<»  leave 
out  a  great  deal  of  matter  we  intended  to  present. 

The  Chairman:  Is  that  agreeal)Ie  to  counsel  on  the  other 
side? 

Mr.  Slieean  :  If  your  Honors  please.  1  had  antieii)ated  from 
the  suggestions  made,  that  tliey  juoltahiy  would  not  complete  the 
case  for  the  ])ro])onents  before  about  Wednesday.  1  have  not 
really  outlined  a  statement  as  to  the  facts  that  we  exi)ect  to 
introduce,  l)ecause — as  indicated  at  the  outset — it  would  dejiend 
very  largely  ui)on  what  tiie  ]>i-oof  was  as  introduced  by  the  pro- 
ponents. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Carter  is  able  to  indicate  by 
liis  witnesses  just  what  is  to  be  covered  by  the  exhibits,  using 
your  witnesses  now,  Mr.  Carter,  but  su])])lying  the  detail  of  that 
at  a  later  time,  that  we  could  ])roceed  along  that  line  without  any 
serious  embarrassment,  and  I  want  to  do  anything  that  will  aid 
in  ex])editing  and  at  the  same  time  accommodating  Mr.  Carter. 

We  pro])a])ly  will  be  al)le  to  work  it  out  in  some  way  with  the 
com])letion  of  the  examination  of  this  witness.  However,  1 
should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  in  somewhat  com- 
plete form  just  what  matter  we  will  introduce,  and  what  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  introduce,  will  be,  of  course,  in  some  degree, 
dei)endent  upon  the  extent  to  which  these  further  exhibits  may 
prove  or  tend  to  jn-ove  certain  re(|uests  that  were  made  here. 

Mr,  Carter:  T  must  confess  that  L  was  greatly  surjn-ised 
in  the  fact  that  only  four  days  was  consumed  with  ^Ir.  Lauck. 
I  knew  what  we  had  to  ])resent,  and  I  thought  much  more  time' 
would  be  consumed.  1  thought  I  would  have  at  least  two  or  three 
days  of  this  week,  and  1  would  be  ready  by  Wednesday,  but  we 
cannot  suspend  oj^erations  until  Wednesday.  1  never  dreamed 
that  Mr.  Lauck  would  be  through  so  shortly  as  he  was. 

Now,  1  can  outline  the  matter  that  1  have  in  j^reparation. 
Please  understand,  the  witnesses  are  simply  witnesses  who  are 
preiKiring  this  matter  for  me.  Most  of  it  was  ])re]:>ared  before 
I  left.  It  is  in  about  the  same  condition  now  as  when  I  left. 
Perhaps  1  am  to  blame — T  know  I  am  to  blame,  for  not  having  it 
])rinted  while  I  was  gone.  1  anticipated  too  nnicli.  1  can  outline 
what  it  will  be,  if  that  would  be  agreeable. 

'^\r.  Sheean:  AVell.  T  think  i»rol)ably  that  will  l)e,  Mr. 
Carter. 
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Mr.  Carter:  First  we  will  be  able,  in  the  inorniDg-,  if  it 
is  deemed  expedient,  to  place  our  general  secretary  and  treas- 
urer on  the  witness  stand,  to  testify  to  certain  mortuary  matters 
or  statistics  concerning  our  organization.  His  testimony  will 
be  quite  brief. 

Following  Mr.  Hawley,  our  general  secretary  and  treasurer, 
will  be  Dr.  W.  B.  Cory,  our  general  medical  examiner,  who  has 
two  exhibits  on  similar  subjects. 

Now,  nothing  else  is  printed.  We  have  in  preparation  a 
great  amount  of  matter,  which  is  simply  quotations  from  rail- 
way technical  experts  and  railway  technical  journals,  all  of 
which  corroborate  what  we  have  been  attempting  to  prove. 

We  have  a  large  volume  on  what  the  larger  engines  have 
done;  what  the  increased  tonnage  of  trains  has  done;  what  the 
superheater  has  done.  In  fact,  we  prove  by  railroad  officials  all 
that  we  contend,  and  then  more.  That  is  in  type,  but  not 
printed,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  hoped  it  would  be  in  book  form 
when  I  got  here  this  morning,  but  it  is  just  as  I  left  it  on  the 
night  of  the  31st  of  December. 

Now,  we  have,  in  addition  to  that,  a  volume  on  electrical 
progress,  electrical  economy ;  all  being  reproductions  of  opinions 
of  technical  experts  and  railway  technical  journals.  We  show 
what  has  been  done  in  the  installation  of  electrical  matters,  and 
what  is  going  to  be  done;  what  saving  has  been  accomplished, 
from  an  economic  viewpoint;  nothing  original;  all  extracts  and 
reproductions  of  what  has  been  said  by  railway  technical  experts 
and  railway  journals. 

We  have  a  special  exhibit  on  applications  for  employment, 
showing  the  form  of  application.  We  have  had  a  person  working 
on  that,  and  that  is  all  ready  for  the  printer,  but  the  printer  did 
not  get  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

We  have  two  forms — I  have  not  had  time  to  consult  with 
Mr.  Stone — to  be  presented  by  Dr.  Harris.  Do  you  know  where 
he  is,  Mr.  Stone! 

Mr.  Stone:  We  have  wired  for  liim  and  he  ought  to  be 
here  tomorrow  or  Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  Carter:  They  are  in  progress  and  I  am  perhaps  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  not  issuing  positive  orders  to  complete  the 
work  in  my  absence. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It   seems   to   me  probably   entirely   feasible 
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tliat  tlie  outline  given  by  witnesses  as  to  just  wliat  tlieir  tabula- 
tions will  show,  will  be  sufficient.  You  spoke  of  Dr.  Cory,  that 
he  had  made  certain  tabulations.  Upon  the  stand,  he  can  indi- 
cate that  he  lias  certain  tabulations  in  course  of  preparation 
and  indicate  what  they  are  in  outline,  and  the  exhibit  itself  can 
be  prepared  and  introduced  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  go  on  the  stand  as 
a  witness,  and  I  fear  that  my  absence  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  present  anj-  of  this  testimony  in  that  form. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  conceivable,  as  I  said  to  you,  that  the 
cross  examination  may  takel  longer  than  I  anticipate,  because  I 
see  the  opportunities  of  collateral  development  always  on  cer- 
tain propositions;  but  in  good  faith,  I  stated  that  I  did  not  see 
how  it  could  take  longer  than  today.  But,  it  may  be  that  this 
bridge  will  not  have  to  be  crossed,  although  I,  in  good  faith, 
believe  that  the  cross  examination  will  not  take  longer  than 
today.  I  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  any  way,  in  the  line  that 
you  suggest,  or  in  any  way  that  will  enable  us  to  get  along  as 
rapidly  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  However,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  entirely  feasible  to  outline  just  what  the  presentation 
on  behalf  of  the  railroads  will  be,  until  I  know  what  proof  I 
have  to  meet  on  certain  propositions;  but  I  think  perhaps  we 
will  not  have  to  cross  that  bridge  until  later  in  the  day,  Mr. 
Carter. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  may  be  a  strange  assertion  to  make,  but  I 
was  disappointed  when  Mr.  Sheean  told  me  a  while  ago  that  he 
was  going  to  get  through  so  quickly.  I  was  in  hopes  he  would 
take  two  days  to  cross  examine  Mr.  Lauck,  when  I  would  be 
readv;  but  when  he  told  me  he  feared  he  would  not  be  able  to 
use  more  than  a  day,  I  knew  I  would  not  be  ready  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  you  are  borrowing  unnecessary  trou- 
ble; judging  from  the  past,  I  think  it  will  run  some  time  into 
Tuesday,  and  by  the  time  j^ou  are  through  with  your  other 
witnesses  you  will  be  ready  to  present  the  tables. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  I  can  take  my  chance  with  Wednesday 
morning,  that  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  Park:  These  articles  you  speak  of,  from  mechanical 
engineers  and  electrical  engineers,  are  they  based  on  facts,  or 
merely  the  opinions  of  these  men,  as  to  prospects  of  electrifi- 
cation. 
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Mr.  Carter:  I  tliink  they  are  largely  expert  opinions,  and 
I  have  quoted  you,  Mr,  Park,  quite  extensively. 

Mr.  Park :     You  can  leave  that  out,  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  think  that  it  will  be  expert  opinions,  and  a 
great  many  facts.  We  have  a  large  number  of  actual  tests  to 
show  results,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  the  opinion  of  an 
expert. 

Mr.  Park :  The  electrical  engineers,  a  good  many  of  them, 
think  it  is  very  easy  to  electrify  the  railroads;  but  the  people 
who  furnish  the  finances  and  operate  the  railroads  thereafter, 
do  not  find  it  so  easy. 

Mr.  Carter :  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  that  every  prominent  railroad  official  who  has  writ- 
ten a  book,  we  have  quoted;  whether  it  is  in  somebody  else's 
book,  or  wherever  it  is,  wherever,  in  every  day  proceedings,  of 
the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  of  the  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association,  every  article  written  in  any  of  their  technical  pub- 
lications, by  yourself  and  others,  has  been  very  carefully  read 
and  reviewed.  And,  I  must  confess,  that  we  are  only  quoting 
that  part  which  is  in  our  favor. 

If  I  can  have  until  Wednesday  morning,  I  will  be  ready. 
Some  of  mj^  friends  I  have  not  quoted.  There  is  one  friend  I 
have  not  quoted,  my  friend  Morrissey,  I  have  never  quoted  him. 

The  Chairman :     I  am  sure  that  we  can  make  progress  with- 
out any  inconvenience  to  the  other  side. 
o  ■     Mr.  Carter:     Then,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  get  busy. 

The  Chairman :  Yes,  sir.  You  may  proceed  with  the  cross- 
examination,  Mr.  Sheean. 

W.  JETT  LAUCK  was  recalled  for  further  examination, 
and,  having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Lauck,  will  you  turn  to  the  first  exhibits 
you  introduced,  numbers  21,  22  and  231  As  I  understand,  Mr. 
Lauck,  in  Exhibits  21,  22  and  23  you  have  taken  merely  the  totals 
of  the  various  things  shown  in  the  graphic  sketches. 

Mr.  Lauck:     For  the  totals,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  the  entire  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 
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Air.  Sht'caii :  Tlii'ie  lias  hccii  no  cliort  in  any  of  tliese  ex- 
liil)its  to  reduce  the  sliowin,i>-  to  a  jx'i-  mile  of  road  operated? 

Mr.  Lanck:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  In  ease  of  tlic  various  railroads  from  18*J() 
to  li)13,  there  may  have  been  ji^reat  changes  in  the  actual  mileage 
oi)eratedf 

Mr.  Lanck:  Yes,  there  may  have  been.  lOspecially  from 
1890  to  1913,  vei-y  remarkal)le  changes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  there  is  no  comi)arison  made  in  that 
period  in  any  of  these  exhibits  as  to  the  showing  i)er  mile  of 
road  or  per  dollar  of  capital,  or  })er  dollar  of  investment? 

Mr.  Lauck:     None  at  all,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  on  this  showing  a  road  which  had 
changed  its  mileage  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  miles, 
and  operated  with  equal  efficiency  upon  the  added  three  hundred 
miles,  would  show  an  increase  of  300  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  see  how  the  mileage  would  affect  that, 
Mr.  Sheean. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Well,  1  say,  the  road  which  had  one  hundred 
miles  in  1890  and  which  had  four  hundred  miles  in  1913,  and 
was  0})erated  with  equal  efficiency  on  the  last  three  hundred 
miles  as  on  the  first  one  hundred,  it  would  show  an  increase  of 
300  per  cent  here?     (Indicating.) 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes.     It  would  show  it  on  the  table  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  tho  alleged  efficiency  might  simply  be 
that  it  had  added  that  many  miles,  become  four  hundred  miles 
instead  of  one  hundred  miles  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  think  that  would  affect  it,  because  the 
mileage  factor  would  not  enter  in.  That  is,  you  are  comparing 
a  certain  ton  mileage  with  a  certain  train  mileage.  If  you  in- 
crease your  road  four  hundred  miles,  or  double  the  length  of 
the  road,  you  would  also  increase  your  train  mileage. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  turn  to  page  2  of  that  first  exhibit.  I 
think  we  do  not  disagree  except  perhaps  in  the  language  of  stat- 
ing it.  Page  2  of  exhibit  21,  number  of  locomotives  in  service, 
an  increase  of  151.03  per  cent.  Now,  that  increase  in  the  number 
of  locomotives  may  be  only  commensurate  with  the  added  miles 
of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  or  the  added  traffic  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Or  the  added  traffic,  one  or  the  other. 
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Mr.  Laiu'k :     Yes,  or  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Slieean :  And  the  num])er  of  ton  miles,  an  increase  of 
343  per  cent,  they  may  have  been  operating  that  number  of  miles 
in  1913  over  343  per  cent  more  miles  of  track? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  mav  be  true;  but  of  course  vour  train 
miles  would  increase  proportionately. 

Mr.  Slieean:  The  freight  train  miles  show  an  increase  of 
68.82  per  cent.  It  might  be  that  the  added  train  miles  was  also 
due  to  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  of  road? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  In  other  words,  on  the  comparison  between 
1890  and  1913,  the  only  factor  that  remains  throughout  the 
comparison,  is  the  cori)orate  name — that  is  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  railroad  of  1890,  as  compared  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  of  1913,  taking  the  name  as  the 
same,  and  there  has  been  no  effort  to  reduce  it  either  to  per 
mile  of  road  operated  or  per  dollar  of  investment,  or  anything 
of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  As  I  explained  in  the  direct  testimony, 
I  took  the  operating  unit  designated  by  these  names,  as  reported 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  different  years 
used.  The  comparison  is  a  comi^arison  of  efficiency  in  handling 
traffic;  that  is  of  so  many  ton  miles  of  increase  in  freight  traffic, 
being  handled  with  a  comparative  decrease  of  freight  train 
miles. 

-  'I  Mr,  Sheean  :  In  the  comparison  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  makes,  they  ordinarily  reduce  it  to  per  100 
miles  of  line,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     They  use  that  designation,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  for  instance,  if  you  take  in  the  com- 
parison which  you  make,  I  think,  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
■ — that  is  one  that  you  make — if  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
road was  operating  merely  in  Iowa  and  in  Minnesota,  say,  for 
the  purposes  of  illustration,  on  400  miles  of  track  in  1890  and 
if,  in  1913,  it  was  operating  on  1,200  miles  of  track,  you  com- 
pare all  the  traffic  that  they  did  on  the  400  miles  of  track  with 
all  the  traffic  that  they  did  on  the  1,200  miles  of  track  in  1913? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Exactly.  I  don't  see  how  that  affects  the 
computation  at  all.    I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Certainly,  in  your  percentage  of  increase  of 
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locomotives  in  service,  reduced  to  a  percentage  basis  of  151 
per  cent  in  locomotives,  mioht  not  show  any  increase  wliatever 
in  locomotives  per  mile  of  track  that  they  operated? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  miji^ht  l)e  true.  The  object  of  that  is  to 
show  the  comj)arative  decline  in  percentage  of  locomotives  as 
contrasted  with  traffic  movement.  That  is,  more  traffic  was 
moved  with  fewer  locomotives,  and  I  thought  if  there  was  any 
criticism  of  taking  the  ojierating  unit  now  as  compared  with  the 
past  period,  it  would  inure  to  my  disadvantage,  for  the  reason 
that  the  extension  of  a  great  many  of  these  lines  has  been  in 
the  way  of  branch  lines  or  feeders  that  have  a  smaller  train- 
load  than  the  main  line.  Although  I  can  readily  see  in  other 
cases  where  development  of  the  country  or  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  so  on  would  bring  an  added  amount  of  traffic  on  the 
original  lines,  or  some  small  extension  of  the  line, 

Mr.  Sheean :  A  mere  change  in  the  aggregate  mileage 
would  necessarilv  make  the  bases  to  which  vou  are  making  com- 
parison,  change  from  year  to  year,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  would  be  true.  It  would  make  the 
bases  change,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  affect  the  result 
except  to  make  the  productive  efficiency  proportionately  less,  on 
account  of  the  addition  of  the  smaller  lines,  which  would  not 
be  as  efficient  as  the  main  line. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Let  me  understand  just  what  you  mean  by 
the  productive  efficiency.  Which  of  the  elements  shown  in  this 
sketch  show  the  bases  on  which  you  deduce  productive  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  fundamental  elements  are  the  increase  in 
the  trainload  and  in  the  tractive  power,  and  the  consequent 
ability  to  move  a  large  amount  of  traffic  with  fewer  freight  miles, 
and  then  applying  that — they  are  the  fundamental  factors,  that 
is,  of  all  railroad  development, — that  is,  you  have  a  growth  in 
traffic  and  you  increase  your  machine,  your  locomotives,  and  you 
move  that  traffic  with  fewer  freight  train  miles  b\^  increasing  the 
train  load. 

Then,  carrying  that  further  to  the  men — the  locomotive  en- 
gineers and  firemen,  if  the  wage  outlay  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  development  of  the  train  load  and  the  increased  ability  to 
move  traffic  -with  a  fair  number  of  freight  train  miles,  you  have 
a  gain  in  the  output  per  each  1,000  invested.  That  is  the  skeleton 
outline  of  my  argument. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  Now,  first  vou  sav  the  increased  tractive 
effort  of  locomotives? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  increased  train  load? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  we  all  agree  upon  those  changes  having 
taken  place.  Are  those  the  only  important  factors  here  in  de- 
ducting productive  efficiency  of  firemen  and  engineers? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  they  are  the  basic  and  fundamental 
factors,  yes,  sir;  the  increased  tractive  power.  The  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  cars.  The  consequent  ability  to  put  a  heavier 
train  over  the  road.  Granting,  of  course,  full  credit  to  increased 
capital  investment  in  the  way  of  elimination  of  labor,  reduction 
of  grades,  heavier  rails,  better  road  beds,  and  the  increased  cost 
to  capital  of  this  heavier  equipment. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  in  what  of  the  elements  shown  statis- 
tically here  do  you  find  reflection  of  increased  productivity  of 
the  engineers  or  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Taking  those  factors  as  the  basis,  as  I  just 
stated,  if  the  wage  outlay  for  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen 
has  not  kept  pace  with  those  other  factors,  you  would  have  a 
greater  output  for  each  $1,000  outlay  for  locomotive  engineers 
and  firemen  in  terms  of  ton  miles  than  before?  You  have  got  a 
greater  output  in  terms  of  ton  miles  for  your  train  miles,  and 
if  a  heavy  gain  per  train  mile  has  covered  additional  cost  and 
left  a  net  revenue  available  after  the  satisfaction  of  all  additional 
costs,  then  you  have  made  a  gain  in  productive  efficiency  of  your 
road,  based  on  the  outlay  for  labor  or  for  locomotive  engineers 
and  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  in  the  periods  prior  to  1898, 1  think  you 
said  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ac- 
counts were  kept  under  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  to  what  was  operating  revenue? 

Mr.  Lauck:     1908? 

Mr.  Sheean :     1908  I  meant  to  say. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  period  prior  to  1908  classified  certain 
things  as  operating  expense  which  are  not  now  considered  oper- 
ating expense? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Sheoaii :  That  is,  take,  for  instance,  the  Santa  Fe,  op- 
erating- lioro  into  the  ])earl)orn  Station.  Prior  to  1908,  there 
would  be  charged  as  a  i)art  of  their  ojieratinsj:  exi)ense,  tlic  rental 
that  they  i^iy  for  using  the  tracks  to  get  into  the  Dearborn  Sta- 
tion! 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  tliink  tliat  was  chai'ged  into  operating  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  since  tliat  date  it  lias  not  been  thus 
charged  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  was  charged  to  gross  coi'porate  income,  if 
I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  the  only  i)eriods  in  which  the  accounts 
are  on  just  the  same  basis  is  in  Exhibit  28,  comparing  1909  to 
1913? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Technically  that  is  correct,  but  1  should  think 
that  the  other  charges  prior  to  that  time  would  more  than  otfset 
any  changes  or  anything  that  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  corporation.  That  is  the  general  irregularity  in  the  accounts 
would  tend  to  increase  the  oiierating  ratio  prior  t(rl9()7,  as  com- 
])ared  with  periods  subsequent  to  1907.  The  tendency  to  charge 
l^ermanent  improvements,  charge  discount  on  securities,  or  any 
item  that  might  be  seen  fit  to  be  charged,  or  could  be  charged 
])erfectly  properly  mider  the  accounting  rules. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  those  were  the  accounting  rules  of  the 
(Commission  f 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  the  fact  renuiins,  nevertheless,  that  the 
method  of  accounting  and  what  was  to  be  charged  to  operating 
ex])ense  has  changed  since  1908? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  that  is  true,  but,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  affected  it  adversely.  It  is  true  that  it  has  changed. 
Your  question,  answering  it  directly,  it  has  changed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  taking  the  period  now  covered  by  your 
Exhibit  23,  and  turning  to  page  9,  by  which  you  show  the  detail 
from  which  the  sketch  is  produced  on  page  7,  I  think. 

Ml'.   Lauck:     23,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Sheean,  or  21? 

Mr.  Sheean  :  23.  You  have  made  no  comparison  there,  Mr. 
Lauck,  1  tliinlx,  of  the  traflic  units  per  revenue  train  mile — 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  I  dropped  the  traffic  unit  after  1890.  The 
traffic  unit  is — as  T  ex])laiii.  grew  out  of  the  desire  to  get  a 
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common  imit.  As  you  are  well  aware,  there  is  no  conunon  unit 
of  transportation  to  express  what  you  turn  out  as  compared  with 
the  operating  exjjenses. 

Mr.  Shoean:  Well,  in  the  previous  exhibits,  as  I  recall 
them,  Mr.  Lauck,  there  l)eing-  no  division  shown  between  freight 
firemen  and  i)assenger  firemen,  you  have,  in  addition  to  showing 
the  increase  in  freight  traflfic,  shown  what  the  increase  is  in  traffic 
units  by  taking  the  whole  i^ayroU  and  com j)a ring  that  with  the 
whole  output.  Now,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  in  this  last  i)eriod 
of  ]  909-191 3,  that  if  you  compare  the  traffic  units,  as  you  have  in 
the  other  cases,  with  the  entire  revenue  miles,  that  there  will 
not  be  a  showing  of  increased  in-oductive  efficiency  during  that 
peroid  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  whether  there  is  any  increased  pro- 
ductivity in  the  freight  firemen  depends  u])on  whether  your  divi- 
sion of  the  entire  revenue  miles — your  assignment  to  freight — 
is  or  is  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  it  does  not  depend  upon  that.  The  traffic 
unit,  as  I  take  it,  gave  an  extra  advantage  to  the  other  side  of  the 
comjiarison. 

For  instance,  in  the  Western  territory — I  don't  know 
whether  I  remember  the  figures  correctly  or  not — but  I  believe 
the  revenue  per  jiassenger  mile  is  about  2 1/5  cents.  The  aver- 
age receipts  per  passenger  i)er  mile.  The  average  receipts  per 
ton  per  mile  is  about  .88  of  a  cent.  So  that  in  making  the  com- 
parison, if  I  should  do  it  liere,  I  should  not  apply — or  should 
have  done  it  in  1890,  in  order  to  have  a  fair  com])arison,  because 
charging  all  the  expense  against  traffic  units,  or  charging  all  ex- 
pense against  different  units  of  output,  which  represented  dif- 
ferent costs,  I  should  also  have  taken  into  consideration  to  have 
given  myself  the  proper  advantage  of  comparative  revenue  gain, 
so  you  would  have  23/>  passenger  miles  practically  equaling  1  ton 
mile. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  that  would  be  inconsistent,  would  it  not, 
Mr.  Lauck,  with  your  suggestion  tlie  other  day  that  what  the 
engineers  and  firemen  were  turning  out  were  the  units  of  ton 
mile  or  train  mile,  and  you  were  not  concerned  with  what  they 
jiroduced  in  revenue? 

Mr.  Lauck :     At  this  point  T  am  simply  considering  a  num- 
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ber  of  things,  that  is,  arbitrary  negotiations;  but  to  get  the 
proper  number  to  be  fair  to  the  engineers  and  firemen,  you  would 
have  to  multiply  the  passenger  mile  by  over  2  or  say  21/.  times, 
and  then  add  it  to  your  ton  miles.  Even  then  it  would  be — on 
the  basis  of  traffic  units — meeting  your  question  squarely,  it 
would  probably  not  show  as  great  a  productive  efficiency  as  in 
the  case  of  the  freight  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  not  as  great  a  productive  efficiency. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  total  here  on  page  9  shows  that,  if  you 
take  the  per  .$1,000  of  compensation  paid  engineers  and  firemen, 
that  they  are  producing  in  1909,  in  this  last  period,  less  traffic 
unit  per  .$1,000  of  compensation  than  they  were  preceding  that 
time? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Taking  the  traffic  unit  in  the  same  way  that 
I  did  in  1890,  yes.  Taking  it  on  a  fair  basis  to  the  locomotive 
engineers  and  firemen,  I  have  never  worked  that  out.  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  am  only  talking  about  your  own  table.  If 
it  has  any  relevancy,  in  the  jDreceding  period  of  1890  to  1913, 
if  it  is  on  a  proper  basis  for  that  period,  carrying  it  on  the  same 
basis  through  1913,  you  show  a  decreased  productivity  in  traffic 
units? 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  I  should  adopt  that  same  unit  there,  which 
I  adopted  in  1890,  simply  arbitrarily  saying  one  passenger  mile 
is  equal  to  one  ton  mile,  which  gives  about  250  per  cent  advan- 
tage to  the  railroads'  side  of  the  contention,  yes;  but  it  would 
seem  to  me,  it  would  not  be  a  fair  comparison.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  back  there;  it  is  simply  an  effort  to  get  some  line  on 
what  would  be  the  joint  result. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  in  the  reports  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  under  the  rules  which  they  have  prescribed, 
you  simply  find  there  the  total  pa>Tnent  to  engineers  and  the 
total  payment  to  firemen? 
Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  find  the  total  ton  miles,  freight,  and  the 
total  passenger  miles.  Now,  taking  those  together,  and  adding 
them,  getting  traffic  units,  from  1890  down  to  this  last  period,  and 
assigning  the  whole  compensation  to  engineers  and  firemen  to 
the  traffic  units  which  they  produce,  you  show  an  increasing 
productivity  in  these  other  periods? 
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Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  from  1890. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Yes,  but  if  in  the  last  period,  from  1909  to 
1913,  you  carry  out  the  same  formula,  you  show  a  decreased 
productivity  in  the  combination  of  traffic  units? 

Mr.  Lauck :  On  that  basis,  which  would  be  manifestly  un- 
fair to  do. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  if  unfair  in  this  last  table,  it  is  equally 
unfair,  or  perhaps  not  equally,  but  also  unfair,  in  the  other 
tables. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Unfair  to  the  locomotive  engineers  and  fii'e- 
men,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  order,  then,  to  show  in  freight  this  in- 
crease of  practically  5  per  cent  to  both  engineers  and  firemen  in 
the  last  period,  you  make  that  deduction  in  dividing  the  total 
payroll  of  engineers  and  firemen  on  the  basis  of  the  revenue 
train  miles  made  in  freight  and  passenger  service? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  you  said,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  you  had  car- 
ried over  to  freight  25  per  cent  of  the  switching  mileage,  but 
the  Great  Northern  detail  that  you  handed  me  apparently  did 
not  carry  switching  there. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  believe  I  did  say  that,  and  it  was  a  mistake, 
for  the  reason  there  were  no  switching  miles  reported  prior  to 
1908 ;  if  I  remember  correctly,  it  is  the  mixed  and  special  train 
miles. 

,  i,^   Mr.  Slieean:     Exactly,    so   that   you   carried   in   this   last 
period,  when  switching  mileage  is  reported  separately — 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  that  is  switch  locomotive  miles  which  is 
reported,  I  think  you  will  find,  and  not  switch  train  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  but  switch  locomotive  miles  is  carried 
separately  since  1908. 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  I  say  that  if  I  mentioned  switching,  I 
did  not  intend  to  do  so,  because  it  grew  out  of  the  discussion. 
We  were  talking  of  switching,  mixed  and  special  train  miles. 
There  are  no  switching  miles  in  the  computation  at  any  time,  I 
do  not  think. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  switching  miles,  Mr.  Lauck,  is  in  the 
total  compensation,  or  money  paid  engineers  on  switch  engines 
is  in  the  total  compensation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  is  in  the  total  compensation,  and  charged 
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against  the  revenue  freight ;  therefore  the  revenue  freight  has  tu 
bear  that  switcliing,  revenue  locomotive  payment. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     You  mean  the  revenue  miles? 

Mr.  Lauek:  You  see,  I  am  charging  the  costs  of  outlays 
for  the  engineers  and  tiremen  to  the  revenue  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean:  To  the  revenue  traffic  on  what  l)asis?  On 
the  basis  of  revenue  miles? 

Mr.  ]jauck:  On  the  basis  of  revenue  freiglit  train  miles 
to  total  revenue  train  miles,  making  an  allowance  of  three- 
quarters  of  mixed  and  special  train  miles  to  freight,  and  one- 
fourth  to  passenger. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  but  as  to  tlic  ])art  of  the  payroll  that 
is  paid  to  switch  engineers,  Mr.  Lauck,  where,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, do  you  make  assignment  of  that  part  of  the  pay  as  between 
freight  and  passenger  distribution,  that  you  make  here? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  assigmiiciit  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  ratio  derived  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  it  would  be  distrihuted  here  on  the 
same  ratio  that  the  freight  train  miles,  freight  revenue  train 
miles,  bears  to  passenger  revenue  miles. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  not  having  any  switching  miles  to  dis- 
tribute, only  on  a  locomotive  mile  basis,  the  cost  would  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  general  ratio  that  is  so  derived. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  you  take  the  total  payroll  here;  let 
us  just  take  in  dollars  instead  of  millions  for  a  while;  you  take 
the  total  i)ayroll,  we  will  say,  of  .$1,()0(J ;  then  you  find  the  revenue 
freight  miles,  we  will  say,  are  5,000,  and  the  revenue  passenger 
miles  are  5,000  miles,  and  you  would  distribute  that  entii'e  ]iay- 
roll  of  $1,000,  fifty-fifty. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  you  made  no  allowance  there  for 
the  mixed  and  special  service. 

Mr.  Sheean :     T  mean  irrespective  of  that. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  which  are  com])aratively  unimj)ortant. 
Mr.  Sheean:     But,  on  youi-  distribution  in  that  way,  you 
would  carry  50  per  cent  of  the  total  switching  to  freight? 
Mr.  Lauck :     And  50  per  cent  to  passenger. 
Mr.  Sheean:     And  50  per  cent  to  passenger? 
Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  wliidi  manifestly  should  not  be. 
Mr.  Sheean:     Which  nianifestlv  should  not  be? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  Y'es,  l)nt  no  other  I'ccourse  could  J  have  in 
making  the  com])utation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  me  see  about  that,  Mr.  Lauck :  Since  19(J8, 
wliere  they  report  the  actual  number  of  switch  locomotive  miles, 
as  they  do  in  another  table,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Switch  locomotive,  yes,  not  train. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Switch  locomotive  miles,  you  could  ha\e  as- 
certained what  the  actual  switching  miles  were? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  could  have  ascertained  since  1908  what  the 
switch  h)Coniotive  were,  but  not  the  switch  train,  and  if  I  had 
used  that,  it  would  probably  have  exposed  that  to  more  serious 
criticism  than  if  T  had  not  used  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Let  us  see — 

Mr.  Lauck:  But  the  point  about  it  all  is,  Mr.  Sheean,  that 
I  do  not  hold  this  to  be  accurate,  or  hard  and  fast ;  it  is  simply 
to  develop  this  tendency  by  the  best  means  I  have  for  doing  it. 
It  may  vary  widely  in  percentages. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     It  may  vary  very  widely  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  fact,  the  only  comparable  basis  here  of 
which  you  have  accurate  knowledge,  is  the  total  ])ayroll,  and  the 
total  productivity,  both  freight  and  passenger. 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  1  had  a  common  unit,  but  any  connnon  unit 
that  I  might  develop  would  be  severely  criticised,  I  think;  be- 
cause there  is  no  common  unit,  excejit  you  give  a  proportion  of 
passenger  miles  to  ton  miles  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  ])roducing 
passenger  miles  or  revenue  freight.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would 
be  on  the  basis  of  cost ;  we  do  not  know ;  but  on  the  basis  of  reve- 
nue, it  would  be  about  two  and  a  half  passenger  miles  to  one  ton 
mile. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  this  example  that  I  used,  of  $1,000  pai^' 
engineers  and  firemen,  and  an  equal  number  of  passenger  miles 
and  an  equal  number  of  freight  miles  made,  you  distribute  all 
the  switching  expense  equally  between  those  two  classes  of 
traffic  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  in  carrying  out  here 
on  ]mge  9,  your  distribution  of  $1,000  compensation  to  freight 
firemen,  that  you  have  assumed  that  the  freight  firemen,  or  the 
amount  paid  to  freight  firemen,  was  in  the  same  pro]^ortion  that 
your  passenger  revenue  mileage  bore  to  your  freight  mileage? 
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Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  or  engineers,  either. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  engineers,  either,  yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  just  to  get  this  general  tendency. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  know,  that  of  this  $1,000  total  output  to 
all  engineers  and  all  firemen,  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than 
the  distribution  made  here  falls  on  freight,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  1  do  not,  absolutely,  no.  I  should  think 
that  there  would  be  proi)ortionat('ly  more,  but  it  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  passenger  traffic,  of  course. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  it  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  freight 
in  this  showing  of  the  5  per  cent  increased  efficiency,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  seem  to.  That  is,  it  would  seem  to, 
but  it  is  the  best  we  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  Of  course 
if  we  put  it  on  the  per  man  basis,  it  Avould  show  for  the  engineers 
and  firemen,  if  you  had  the  data, — if  I  had  access  to  the  ]n-oper 
records,  I  think  a  per  man  comparison  would  give  a  much  higher 
degree  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  That,  of  course,  Mr.  Lauck,  is  not  predicated 
upon  anything  shown  in  the  statistics  here — the  per  man  basis? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  not  in  this  exhibit.  That  is  predicated  on 
the  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  those  re])orts  on  which  you  predicate 
that  statement,  you  do  not  accept  for  the  purpose  of  any  tabula- 
tion or  comparison  here? 

Mr.  Lauck :  1  do  not,  no.  It  is  all  based  on  this,  so  far  as 
the  argument  here  is  concerned,  and  working  out  the  tendency 
as  best  I  could,  there  were  a  lot  of  factors  that  affect  the  one 
wav  adverselv  and  another  wav  adverselv,  but  I  think  the  ten- 
dency  is  clear,  though. 

Mr.  Sheean :  By  the  tendency  do  you  mean  anything  more 
than  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  train  load  and  an 
increase  in  the  ])roductive  power  of  the  engines? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  there  has  been  a  pronounced  tendency 
that  way;  a  decreased  train  mileage,  a  decreased  locomotive 
mileage,  is  >shown  in  this  exhibit,  and  an  increased  train  load  and 
increased  locomotive  load,  and  a  pronounced  decline  in  the  cost 
of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  per  unit  of  output. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVell,  now,  comparing  the  unit  of  outjmt.  The 
compensation,  in  this  last  period,  to. locomotive  engineers  and 
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firemen  per  traffic  unit,  has  increased — the  compensation  to  loco- 
motive firemen  and  engineers  as  a  class — more  money  is  paid 
them  in  this  last  period  for  the  traffic  units  they  are  turning  out 
than  was  paid  in  the  previous  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Per  traffic  unit? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck  :  l  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  rise  in  cost.  We 
showed  that  in  the  exhibits  on  increased  operating  cost.  While 
the  general  tendency  was  a  decline,  a  recent  tendency  as  to  labor 
cost  was  to  gain  a  little  on  the  units ;  but  tlie  point  that  you  have 
in  mind,  evidently,  if  I  get  your  point  correctly,  is  that  there  is  a 
constantly  decreasing  output  liere  which  comes  down  to  a  very 
small  i^ercentage  in  ton  miles,  and,  if  a])i)lied  to  traffic  units, 
might  be  eliminated  altogether. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  be  eUminated,  by  your  own  table, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Tf  you  acce])t  that  traffic  unit  there,  which,  as 
I  say,  is  manifestly  unfair.  T  used  it  to  show  a  general  ten- 
dency. I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  com])arison  except  it  is  very 
favorable  to  the  railroad  side  of  the  contenti(m. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  to  the  extent  that  you  have  charged  up 
to  passenger  traffic  more  of  the  compensation  of  switch  engineers 
and  firemen  than  is  actually  assignable  in  o))eration,  to  that 
extent  your  five  ])er  cent  is  larger  than  it  should  be? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  in  tiiat  direc- 
tion, yes,  sir.  The  imperfections  are  such  that  T  cannot  say  any- 
thing accurately.  1  think  it  would  have  a  tendency,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank,  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  if  the  total  traffic  units  that  the  en- 
gineers and  firemen  have  been  delivering  to  the  railroad  com- 
l^anies  for  the  $1,000  of  compensation  has  declined,  and  they  are 
furnisliing  to  the  railroads  less  per  dollar  than  they  did  y)revious 
to  the  last  increase  in  wages,  then,  whether  they  are  doing  more 
in  freight  than  they  are  in  ]iassenger,  depends  u])on  the  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness  of  your  distiibution  of  the  ])ayroll  between 
freight  and  passenger? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  distribution  there  is  a  rough  a])})roxima- 
tion,  growing  out  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  correct  one, 
and  in  comparing  this  later  four  years  on  that  basis,  shows  a 
declined  productivity.     Of  course,  in  your  passenger  fliere,  the 
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reason  tln-y  arc  considered.  Just  the  niimher  oi'  i)assenger  miles 
you  have  added  to  the  passen,i»-er  train  load,  you  liave  added  to 
the  productive  ])ower  of  the  locomotive.  You  have  heen  moving 
an  increased  number  of  passenger  trains  over  the  road,  but  the 
statistics  show  you  have  not  increased  your  passenger  load,  and 
the  engineers  and  tiremen  are  doing  more  work,  and  of  course 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  passengers  are  not  in 
the  train. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Just  what  statistics  do  you  refer  to  as  show- 
ing that  they  have  not  increased  per  ])assenger  load? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  tliiiik  if  von  will  refer  to  most  anv  road  vou 

*  *  • 

will  find  that  there  has  been  a  very  small  increase. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  but  there  has  been  always  an  increase. 
I  thought  you  said  it  shows  that  they  have  not  increased. ' 

Mr.  Tjauck  :     A  great  many  roads  have  not.     They  have  lost. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  the  railroads,  as  a  whole,  in  the  Western 
territory,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  show  an  increase  in  the  passengei-  load  steadily 
through  all  these  years,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  that! 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  think  this  does  (handing  book  to  witness). 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  isn't  given  in  tliere,  passenger  miles — 
per  passenger  train  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  think  one  of  the  tables  shows  that. 
^  Mr.  Lauck  :  I  don't  know.  (  Handing  book  to  counsel.)  I 
notice  in  a  great  many  roads,  though,  that  the  passenger  miles 
have  increased  and  that  the  number  of  passengers  per  train  has 
not  increased.  Of  course,  vou  have  a  heavier  train  with  a 
smaller  number  of  passengers  or  practically  an  ecpial  number 
of  passengers.  You  have  the  increased  work  of  the  engineers 
and  firemen,  but,  due  to  this  duplication,  which  may  be  neces- 
sary or  unnecessary,  in  i;assenger  traffic,  you  have,  in  terms  of 
these  numbers  or  units,  a  declining  outimt,  which  I  should  claim 
the  engineers  and  firemen  were  not  resjionsible  for.  That  is, 
you  still  have  the  other  factors  renuiining  constant. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  just  what  are  the  other  factors  here! 

Mr.  Lauck :     The  heavier  train — 

Mr.  Sheean:     Heavier  train? 

Mr.  Lauck :     The  heavier  locomotive  load. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Lauck:  The  movement  of  a  larger  volmiie  of  traffic 
with  fewer  train  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:     And  the  heavier  tractive  power. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  what  way,  statistically,  is  that  re- 
flected in  the  engineers'  and  firemen's  contribution? 

Mr.  Lauck :  In  the  case  of  the  passenger  traffic,  if  the  rail- 
roads ran  more  passenger  trains  of  a  heavier  weight  and  larger 
locomotives,  requiring  the  shoveling  of  more  coal,  and  if  these 
trains  do  not  develop  units  of  passenger  miles,  why,  of  course; 
the  outlay  for  engineers  and  firemen  per  unit  produced  would 
be  reduced  in  numbers ;  but  it  might  be  through  the  higher  rate 
you  get  an  increased  train  mile  earning — which  would  be  doubt- 
ful, because  there  would  not  be  a  tendency  toward  a  higher  rate. 
In  fact,  on  no  ground,  the  fact  that  the  units  Avere  not  in  the  train 
would  not  be  a  matter  for  which  the  engineers  and  firemen  would 
be  held  responsible,  it  seems  to  me,  but  they  are  still  doing  a 
greater  amount  of  work.  That  illustrates  why,  so  as  to  make 
the  basis  of  the  traffic  unit,  you  are  bringing  more  passenger 
miles,  which  are  worth,  in  terms  of  revenue,  '2y2  ton  miles,  and 
you  are  bringing  a  comparative  decline  in  the  passenger  traffic, 
but  you  still  have  the  train  miles  and  still  have  the  outlay  for 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  and  still  have  an  increase  in 
proi)ortion  of  total  outlay  going  to  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen;  but  in  number  of  units,  due  to  this  aspect  of  the  pas- 
senger traffic — the  demand  of  the  public  for  trains,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  due  to — competition  of  railroads  for  passenger  traffisi 
between  diiferent  cities — leading  to  an  imnecessary  duplication 
of  trains. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  we  have,  as  we  admit,  the 
heavier  train,  the  heavier  locomotive,  the  heavier  volume  of 
traffic.  We  have  also,  in  addition  to  that,  an  increase  in  wages 
granted  in  a  part  of  this  period  shown  here. 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  I  understood  youi*  statistics  to  be  an 
effort  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  increase  which  was  granted 
in  this  period  kept  pace  commensurately  with  the  increase  in 
other  respects.  That  I  understood  to  be  one  reason  why  you 
carried  this  period  back  practically  a  year  before  the  last  increase 
in  wages. 
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Mr.  Laiick:  Yes.  But  if  you  should  luii  the  heavier  train 
without  jnittiug  the  units  on — sui)])ose,  in  a  freight  train,  you 
duplicated  the  number  of  cars,  sujij^ose  you  hauled  100  empty 
oars  instead  of  30  loaded  cars,  you  would  not  have  any  ton  miles 
on  the  train — take  your  company  freight,  which,  according  to 
this  computation,  shows  a  certain  per  cent  of  additional  freight 
should  be  added  to  the  five  per  cent  here,  because  that  is  being 
hauled  free  on  this  idea  I  have  worked  out — su])pose  you  hauled 
a  long  empty  freight  train  that  had  no  tons  on  it — 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  just  the  thing  I  am  trying  to  clear  up 
here,  if  I  can.  You  make  certain  deductions  from  statistics,  and 
then,  as  1  understand  it,  you  occasionally,  in  the  text,  depart 
from  the  statistics.  I  am  trviui*-  to  ascertain  which  of  these 
deductions  are  made  from  the  statistical  information  and  which 
from  your  general  observation.  Now,  dealing  solely  with  the 
statistics,  for  the  time  being — statistics  showing  the  heavier 
train,  the  heavier  locomotive,  the  heavier  volume  of  traffic — 

Mr.  Lauck :     Right  there — 

Mr.  Sheean  (continuing) :  — and  the  greater  amount  of 
coal  consumed — 

Mr.  Lauck :  Right  there,  that  is  my"  fundamental  conten- 
tion. Now,  in  order  to  supplement  that  correctly  and  show  it  in 
terms  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  I  should  be  able  to 
show — that  is,  meeting  the  thing  as  it  is — I  should  be  able  to 
show  for  each  dollar  of  outlay  and  increased  productivity  on  the 
part  of  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  or  an  increased 
return  to  the  railroad ;  otherwise,  the  idea  of  productive  effi- 
ciency, based  on  profit,  would  not  hold.  There  I  am  confronted 
with  these  difficulties  as  to  number  of  things,  that  is,  these  arbi- 
trary units,  ton  miles  or  passenger  miles,  y)roduced  by  this  dol- 
lar of  outlay.  Any  computation  that  I  might  make  Avould  be 
subject  to  wide  variations,  and  I  can  only  show  this  general 
tendency  which  I  do  not  claim  to  be  accurate;  but  that  it  does 
show  a  general  tendency  and  it  may  vary  widely  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  treating  the  firemen  and  engineeis  as  a 
class  or  treating  all  freight  firemen  and  all  ])assenger  firemen 
as  merely  firemen,  making  no  segregation,  as  between  freight 
and  passenger,  the  fact  is,  from  the  statistics  for  1909  to  1913, 
the  engineers  and  firemen,  treated  collectively,  are  shown  to  have 
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not  delivered  to  the  railroad  companies,  per  dollar  of  compensa- 
tion, as  much  in  the  units  of  traffic  as  they  did  previous  to  that 
time. 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  I  don 't  think  that  is  true.  I  think  if  you 
take  the  unit  of  traffic  that  we  used  and  give  this  great  advan- 
tage to  the  railroads,  why,  it  would  show  that ;  but  I  think  that 
would  be  so  manifestly  unfair  that  it  would  not  appeal  to  any 
one  considering  the  question.  For  instance,  if  2i/2  passenger 
units  or  passenger  miles  are  the  equivalent  of  1  ton  mile,  then 
you  consider  that  the  firemen's  and  engineers'  output,  in  one 
passenger  mile,  as  equivalent  to  one  ton  mile,  why,  it  would  seem 
to  me  it  would  not  be  a  conclusion  that  any  one  would  hold  to ; 
and  also  the  facts  about  passenger  traffic,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned— 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  just  in  order  to  clear  up  again — 
Mr.  Lauck  (continuing)  :  — then  j^ou  have  a  decreased  cost 
per  ton  mile,  so  far  as  the  comparison  runs  further — that  is, 
granting  the  distribution  is  correct  here,  if  you  would  carry  it 
out  on  the  cost  basis,  you  would  still  have  your  declining  cost, 
which  would  show  the  same  tendency  as  is  exhibited  in  the  unit 
basis. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  the  period  used  here,  1909 ;  that  is,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1909, — I  think  5^ou  said  on  Friday 
that  you  took  that  as  the  beginning  in  order  to  cover  the  period 
before  the  last  increase  was  granted  to  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  and  for  the  further  fact  that,  as  I  was 
told,  in  the  previous  arbitration  which  the  firemen  had,  their  con- 
cluding statistics  were  for  the  j-ear  1909,  and  so  as  not  to  have 
an  hiatus  or  gap,  I  took  1909. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  Mr.  Lauck,  the  firemen,  in  an  arbi- 
tration here,  which  was  decided  in  May,  1910,  produced  the  sta- 
tistics showing  all  of  this  increased  productivity — I  won't  say 
all  of  it,  but  they  covered  the  period  down  to  1909,  as  to  the 
increased  coal  and  increased  labor  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know  about  that  arbitration.  I  was 
just  told  that.  I  don't  think  they  went  into  the  productivity;  it 
was  cost  of  living,  I  think,  the  Award  was  on,  as  I  remember 
about  it.  However,  I  won't  argue  that.  I  accept  your  statement 
of  it 
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Mr.  JSlieeau:  Tlie  statistics  to  wliich  you  refer  covcrod 
the  period  down  to  the  year  1909,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Tliat  is  wh.at  I  recall, — what  I  was  told.  That 
is  why  I  took  this  year  here,  including  the  year  1909. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Including  the  fiscal  year  1909?  The  Award 
to  the  firemen  was  made  practically  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1909— in  May,  1909? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  engineers'  increase  was  given  in  the 
fiscal  year  1910 — Decemher,  1910 — that  would  carry  it  into  the 
fiscal  year  1911,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :     It  would,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  intermediate  here,  between  1909  and 
1913,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  compensation  of  both 
engineers  and  firemen — you  know  that  to  be  the  fact? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes — that  is,  I  am  so  advised. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  there  any  way,  from  the  statistics  which 
you  have  introduced,  by  which  you  can  determine  whether  or  not 
the  increase  which  was  granted  them  in  that  time  has  kept  pace 
with  their  increased  productivity  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:  You  can  exhibit  this  tendency.  I  know  of 
no  way,  on  basis  of  the  information  I  have,  to  state  it  accu- 
rately. Still,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  held — I  am  sure  I 
would  not  believe  that  for  this  period,  1909  to  1913  or  1914,  that 
previous  to  1909  the  men  had  received  the  results  of  their  pre- 
vious productive  efficiency. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Let  us  just  assume  that,  Mr.  Lauck, 

Mr.  Lauck :     Well,  I  would  not  care  to  assume  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  you  can  hypothetically  assume  that  an 
award  made  covering  it  up  to  that  time — it  is  possible  to  assume 
that. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  could  hypothetically  assume  it,  but  I  could 
not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Sheean.  Well,  assuming,  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  that 
in  1910,  the  men  who  made  the  award  did  bring  the  matter  up 
to  that  date  and  make  due  and  proper  allow^ance  for  increased 
productivity,  are  you  able  to  determine,  from  the  statistics, 
whether  or  not  there  has  been,  in  this  intervening  period,  any 
change  in  the  situation? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  in  the  fundamental  factors  there 
has  been  a  pronounced  change. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  are  the  fundamental  factors  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  train  miles,  the  locomotive  load,  the 
tractive  power.  I  know  there  has  been  a  greater  increase  in 
train  loads  on  Western  railroads  in  the  last  five  years  than  in 
the  preceding  five  years.  That  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  that  shown  in  this  distribution  as  to 
whether  that  took  place  since  1910  or  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  was  just  going  on  to  say  that  in  applying 
it  to  engineers  and  firemen,  the  tendency,  as  exhibited  here, 
would  be  a  five  per  cent  tendency.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  clear 
tendency.  I  think  it  does  not  measure  the  real  amount  of  in- 
creased productivity  of  the  men,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
do  it  on  the  statistics  based  on  the  facts  that  we  have  available 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  I  remember  it,  you  said  here,  as  well  as 
when  you  testified  in  the  Eastern  case,  that  this  had  rather 
impinged  on  the  firemen,  because  of  the  increased  coal  shown 
here — the  burden? 

Mr.  Lauck :     The  increased  work,  ves. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  increased  work? 

Mr.  Lauck :     So  far  as  we  have  any  data  showing  that. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     So  far  as  you  have  any  data  showing  that? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes, 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  in  the  table  carrying  out  here  the  in- 
creased coal  consumption,  on  jiage  7,  you  show  an  increase  of 
24.63  per  cent  of  the  coal  consumed.  That  is,  irrespective  of 
any  change  in  mileage  that  there  might  be,  of  course. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Oh,  yes,  the  total  amount  of  coal  consumed,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now,  do  you  think  that  the  figures  of 
coal  consumption  there  are  of  some  significance  in  connection 
with  demonstrating  that  the  fireman  has  contributed  to  this  in- 
crease productivity  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  they  are  of  some  significance,  but  of 
more  significance  is  the  fuel  consumed  by  a  locomotive  per  mile, 
which  is  also  affected  by  the  oil  burning  locomotives  which  I 
know  nothing  about.  That  is,  if  we  used  more  coal  per  locomo- 
tive mile,  then  you  would  surely  have  the  fireman  shoveling  more 
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coal  for  each  locoiiiotivc  mile  oix'rated.  l>ut  if  other  fuel  is 
used,  as  in  the  case  of  oil,  I  don't  know  what  effect  that  would 
have  on  the  firemen's  work. 

Mr.  Slieeai) :  i^ut  you  also,  from  the  tables  you  liaN'e  here, 
have  introduced  and  det<'rmined  how  many  tons  of  coal  i)er 
$1,000  compensation  the  fireman  lias  been  shoveliuii:,  haven't 
you  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Oh,  I  could  work  that  out. 

Mr.  SluM^aii :      It  is  verv  easilv  worked  out,  is  it  not? 

Mr.   Lauck:     Takin<i-  the  same  ratio? 

Mr.  Slieean :  On  your  pa^'es  7  and  !),  you  assemble  there 
fifty-six  rei)resentative  I'ailroads,  and  as  I  get  it  from  your 
basic  tables  vou  do  not  show  the  same  fiftv-six,  but  vou  do  show 
sixtv-two  railroads,  and  also  ten  railroads,  which  vou  sav  are 
representative. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Which  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Sheean :     The  basic  exhibit  20. 

Mr.  Lauck :     At  what  page  ? 

Mr.  Slieean:  At  ]iages  34  and  35  you  show  the  (piantity, 
tons  of  coal  consumed  in  1890,  1900,  1909  and  1913,  for  62  repre- 
sentative railroads,  and  at  i^age  35  for  ten  Western  railroads. 
Now,  this  exhibit,  pages  7  and  9,  shows  fifty-six.  But  if  we  take 
either  the  sixty-two,  Mr.  Lauck,  or  the  ten,  at  page  43  of  this 
same  exhibit,  you  show  the  same  sixty-two  railroads,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     42  and  43? 
.  Mr.  Sheean  :     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :     There  may  be  some  variation  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Xo,  the  index  shows — I  am  following  the  index, 
Mr.  Lauck,  and  I  have  assumed  that  when  you  say  sixty-two  rep- 
resentative roads,  that  it  is  the  same  sixtv-two  roads.     Follow- 
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ing  right  through  the  index  for  sixty-two  railroads  and  for  ten 
railroads. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  I  would  not  like  to — I  don't  know,  but 
there  may  be  some  variations  there,  but  assuming  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Weil,  now,  if  you  turn  to  the  basic  tables  on 
])age  34  or  page  32,  I  guess,  is  shown  the  total  tons — no,  that  is 
traffic  units;  34.  In  the  year  1909,  the  total  tons  of  coal  con- 
sumed shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  cohmm  on  the  sixt\^-two  rail- 
roads was  41,150,057  tons.     That  was  in  1909. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Slieean :  Now,  by  turning-  to  page  43,  you  find  the  same 
sixty-two  railroads,  do  you  not,  and  in  the  year  1909,  for  shovel- 
ing that  number  of  tons  of  coal,  the  firemen  were  paid 
$21,096,955,  were  they  not! 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  if  you  divide  the  41,000,000  tons  of 
coal  for  which  they  were  paid  $21,000,000  in  1890,  you  arrive  at 
the  number  of  tons  of  coal  that  were  shoveled  per  each  dollar  of 
com])ensation? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  if  they  handled  all  that  coal.  I  will  as- 
sume that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  if  you  do  that,  Mr.  Lauck,  you  can  do 
that  readily,  can  you  not,  that  would  show  that,  on  those  sLxty- 
two  railroads,  in  1909,  that  for  every  $1,000  j^aid  firemen,  1,960 
tons  of  coal  were  consumed  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  have  not  divided  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  easy  division,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  will  accept  your  figures.  Yes,  it  is  mere 
division. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Taking  the  same  roads,  and  going  back  again 
to  the  basic  table  at  page  34,  you  find  that  on  the  same  railroads, 
in  the  year  1915,  there  were  51,326,454  tons  of  coal  consumed, 
while  in  that  year  1913  the  firemen  were  paid,  as  shown  on  page 
43,  $29,023,270;  and  if  you  again  divide  the  number  of  million 
tons  of  coal  by  the  number  of  millions  of  dollars  paid  for  shovel- 
ing that  coal,  you  arrive  at  the  result  that  in  1913,  for  each  $1,000 
paid,  there  were  1,760  tons  of  coal  consumed,  or  the  railroads 
were  having  200  tons  less  shoveled  per  $1,000  in  the  last  period 
than  they  were  in  1909. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  if  that  is  true,  then  I  should  say  that 
all  the  railroad  statistics  are  worthless ;  that  is,  if  you  show  an 
increased  coal  consumption  per  locomotive  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  per  $1,000  paid  engineers  and  firemen.  I 
am  reducing  it  here  to  what  you  have  reduced  your  tables  here ; 
you  have  shown  how  many  ton  miles  per  $1,000  of  compensation ; 
I  have  simply  put  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  per  $1,000  of  com- 
pensation, using  your  own  way  of  distributing  it;  and  if  that 
mathematics  and  that  mere  division  is  correct  for  1913,  the  rail- 
road companies,  for  each  $1,000  of  compensation  paid  firemen. 
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were  having-  200  tons  of  coal  less,  shoveled.  That  could  be 
brought  about,  could  it  not.  by  an  increase  in  wages  in  that 
period  ? 

Mr,  Lauck :  Yes,  it  could  be  that,  l)ut  was  all  this  coal 
shoveled  by  firemen,  or  is  that  true?  Does  not  this  represent 
coal  consumed? 

Mr.  Sheean:  (*oal  consumed,  that  is,  locomotive  coal  con- 
sum]ition,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  J.auck:  That  is  what  f  have  always  understood  it 
to  be. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,. that  is  what  it  is,  and  that  is  what  your 
tables  are  pre])ared  for,  on  the  theory,  in  each  one  of  them,  that 
this  coal  consumed  is  the  coal  consumed  in  locomotives,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Suppose  you  would  take  the  number  of  your 
firemen,  and  divide  it  into  the  coal,  what  result  would  you  get 
then? 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  that  should  be 
done,  except  T  understood  you  to  say  that  the  number  of  locomo- 
tive firemen,  where  vou  worked  it  out,  was  not  satisfactory  to 
you,  as  reported. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Was  not  satisfactory  as  reported,  no.  I 
thought  perhaps  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  you,  and  you  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  computation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  will  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  or  will  you 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying,  that  if  we  reduced  to  the  num- 
ber of  firemen,  as  shoA\Ti  by  the  reports  of  the  railroad  companies 
on  June  .30tli  of  each  year,  that  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  you, 
and  in  your  judgment  will  properly  reflect  whether  the  increase 
in  wages  that  has  been  granted,  had  been  connnensurate  with  the 
changed  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  I  would  not  assume  that,  no  sir.  I  don't 
think  the  number  of  figures  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  me  make  that  clear,  Mr.  Lauck — 
Mr.  Lauck :  Because,  right  there,  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing, Mr.  Sheean.  This  coal  consumed,  if  it  is  consumed  for 
locomotive  consumption,  represents  the  total  amount  of  coal  that 
you  have  used  in  moving  trains;  but  to  that  would  have  to  be 
added  all  other  fuel,  would  there  not?  There  was  a  large  per- 
centage of  oil.    Then,  if  you  add  that  to  your  coal  consumption 
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and  divide  by  your  thousand  dollars,  you  would  probably  get  a 
different  result,  showing  an  increase. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Are  you  willing  that  we  should  take  the  total 
fuel  consumption  as  shown  for  the  same  62  railroads,  and  the 
total  pay  roll  to  the  engineers  and  firemen,  to  ascertain  what  the 
unit  per  $1,000  is? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  would  be  more  correct,  yes,  sir; 
in  view  of  your  locomotive  miles,  fuel  consumption  is  better. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  the  only  wav  in  whicli  I 
could,  from  the  basic  tables — 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  does  not  appear  in  the  basic  tables,  I 
do  not  think,  fuel  consumed.  It  may,  but  that  is  the  basis  of  the 
locomotive  miles,  fuel  consumption. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  you  have  assembled  also  for  ten  west- 
ern railroads  here,  on  page  35  of  your  statistics,  the  same  in- 
formation of  the  quantity  of  tons  of  coal  consunKvl  by  those  ten 
western  railroads  during  these  periods? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  if  you  take  the  total  coal  consumption 
of  1909  there,  of  approximately  or  a  little  over  $22,000,000,  there 
is  shown,  on  page  46  of  your  basic  table,  what  ^vas  paid  to  the 
engineers  and  firemen  on  the  same  roads,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  in  1909,  it  would  appear  from  those 
two  tables,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  on  those  ten  Avestern  railroads,  about 
22,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  consumed,  and  that  those  western 
I'oads  in  1909  paid  to  the  firemen  $11,030,838;  or  that  on  those 
ten  western  railroads,  following  your  formula,  for  each  $1,000 
jiaid  to  firemen,  about  2,000  tons  of  coal  were  consumed.  Taking 
the  same  railroads  for  1913,  as  shown  on  page  35,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  26,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  on  the  same 
railroads  and  that  on  those  railroads  the  pay  roll  of  the  firemen 
had  increased,  in  1913,  from  the  $11,000,000  of  1909  to  $14,585,- 
991;  so  that  in  1913,  on  the  ten  western  railroads  selected,  for 
each  $1 ,000  paid  firemen  only  1 ,737  tons  of  coal  were  consumed, 
or  per  $1,000  of  compensation,  273  less  tons  were  consumed  in 
the  later  period  than  in  the  earlier  one. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think,  to  make  that  comparison  accurate,  or 
approximately  so,  you  would  have  to  take  your  coal  burning 
locomotives.     It  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  a  much  better 
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comparison,  and,  knowing  the  mileage  which  they  made,  divide 
the  mileage  into  the  coal  consumption ;  or,  not  knowing  that,  to 
add  your  other  fuel  to  your  coal,  and  then  divide  on  the  basis 
of  wage  outlays. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  Mr.  Lauck,  statistically,  is  this  coal 
consumed  as  you  carry  it  out  here,  valuable  for  any  purpose  as 
indicative  of  any  thing  as  to  productive  efficiency  or  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  indicates  the  general  tendency  in  coal  con- 
sumption. If  you  have  oil  burning  locomotives,  and  are  paying 
men  for  operating  oil  burning  locomotives,  of  course,  to  divide 
the  money  paid  to  coal-burning  men,  as  well  as  money  paid  to 
men  on  oil-burning  locomotives,  is  not  indicative  of  anything 
which  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  tends  to  show  an  increase  of  coal  con- 
sumption. The  other  shows  a  tendency  to  increased  payments 
in  the  aggregate  to  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  all  classes  of  firemen,  on  all  classes  of 
locomotives.  You  have  added  together  your  oil-locomotive  fire- 
men and  your  coal-burning  locomotive  firemen,  and  divided 
them  into  the  coal  used.  To  make  the  comparison  adequate,  you 
should  take  from  your  cost  of  firemen  the  amount  of  money  paid 
firemen  on  oil-burning  locomotives,  and  then  divide  that  into 
your  coal  consumed,  and  you  would  probably  have  a  different 
result. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  don't  know  whether  that  would  or 
would  not  have  a  different  result? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  know  with  that  small  margin  that  there 
should  be  a  different  result,  it  seems  to  me,  and  also  the  fuel  con- 
sumption per  locomotive  mile  increasing  so.    That  is,  you — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  you  say  in  your  tables  that 
there  has  been  an  increased  compensation  to  firemen  per  loco- 
motive mile, — in  the  text,  I  think.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
there  has  been  an  increased  compensation,  both  to  engineers  and 
firemen,  per  locomotive  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck:     As  far  as  I  know,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  an  increased  consumption  per  locomo- 
tive mile? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Of  fuel. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Of  fuel,  and  an  increase  in  wages  in  this 
period? 
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Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  the  whole  question  is,  whether  or 
not  that  increase  has  been  commensurate  with  the  increase,  either 
in  locomotive  miles,  in  coal  consumption,  or  in  the  other  matters? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Or  in  units  produced,  or  in  revenue  produced. 
Now,  I  do  not  think — 

Mr.  Sheean:     This  makes  no  relation  to  revenue. 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  not  at  all.  That  is  the  next  series.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  division  of  yours  is  fair,  Mr.  Sheean — you 
are  taking  the  coal  consumed;  any  more  than  I  would  if  I 
took  both  classes  of  firemen,  and  charged  them  against  the 
freight  traffic.  You  are  taking  the  total  coal  consumed  and 
charging  that  against  the  wages  of  the  men  who  are  running 
oil  locomotives,  and  dividing  it  by  the  aggregate  outlay. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  is  there  anything  in  the 
basic  tables  that  you  have  given  us,  by  which  we  can  compare,  or 
from  which  we  can  make  any  deduction  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  known  increase  in  wages — the  admitted  increase  in  wages 
has  commensurately  progressed  with  the  increased  productivity? 
Can  we  compare  the  locomotive  miles'?  Are  you  willing  that 
that  should  be  done  f    I  thought  from  your  tables  that  you  said — 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  am  willing  to  make  any  comparison  if  we 
have  the  facts  to  base  it  on.  There  you  have  not  the  facts.  The 
reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do  not  contain 
the  facts  as  to  coal  consumption  per  $1,000  of  outlay  to  engi- 
neers and  firemen.  That  is,  the  total  payroll  covers  all  clashes  of 
firemen,  whether  on  oil  burning  or  coal  burning  locomotives. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  are  you  willing  we  should  take  any  of 
these  roads  that  burn  only  coal,  and  make  that  compensation? 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  compensation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  me  see  if  we  can  agree  on  how  many  of 
these  roads  in  your  61  it  would  be  fair  to  take  the  figures  that 
you  show  on  your  basic  tables  to  see  whether  or  not  the  com- 
pensation per  $1,000  has  produced  as  many  tons  of  coal  con- 
sumption as  it  did.  Can  you  tell,  running  down  that  list  at  page 
34,  which  of  the  roads  here  would  be  entirely  fair? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  someone  else  could  tell  that  better 
than  I  could,  not  knowing  the — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  let  us  run  them  off  and  see  if  we  can 
agree  as  to  which  ones  are  exclusively  coal  burners. 
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Mr.  Lauck :  I  have  a  statement  as  to  coal  burning  roads.  I 
think  in  the  table  on  tractive  power,  there  are  notes  on  the  oil 
burning  locomotives. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  can  you  tell  the  page  that  would  enable 
us  to  determine  which  one  of  these  roads  would  fairly  rep- 
resent— 

Mr.  Lauck:  Some  of  the  reports  ol"  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Mr.  Sheean,  say — make  mention  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  oil  burners.  Other  roads  which  are  kno^^^l  to 
have  oil  burners,  do  not  make  any  mention  of  it,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  determine,  for  that  reason.  There  may  be  oil  burners 
on  a  road — that  is  what  I  have  been  told  by  practical  men,  that 
this  road  operates  a  great  many  oil  burners,  but  there  is  no  in- 
dication in  the  report.  The  note  has  been  omitted,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  But  if  any  one  through  actual  practice  knows  of 
a  coal-burning  road  that  burns  coal  exclusively,  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  that  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Or  a  group  of  roads  which  burn  coal  exclu- 
sively ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips:  If  I  may  interrupt,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
Mr.  Sheean  and  I  can  draw  your  attention  to  the  exhibit  in  which 
this  will  be  found.  It  is  Exhibit  No.  4,  and  on  page  IV  will  be 
found  a  list  of  the  roads,  I  would  sav  twentv  or  tw^entv-five  in 
number,  which  burn  a  considerable  i)art  of  oil.  That  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  their  engines  burn  oil. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  think  from  Avhat  Mr.  Lauck  says,  he  would 
want  to  exclude  those  that  burn  any  oil  at  all,  and  I  would  assume 
that  I  can  obtain  here  a  list  of  representative  roads  shown  in 
this  table.  I  would  have  to  resort  to  his  own  table  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  Lauck :  As  I  say  about  that,  the  oil-burning  locomotive 
has  troubled  me  all  through  the  com])ilation  of  these  statistics. 
That  is,  I  have  been  unable  to  determine — that  is,  the  fuel  con- 
sumed per  locomotive  mile,  I  attempted  to,  if  I  could,  eliminate 
the  oil  or  get  down  to  the  actual  amount  of  arduous  work  by  the 
firemen — the  increase  in  it,  and  I  find,  from  the  statistics,  that 
every  time  I  try  something  I  am  encountered  with  the  difficulty 
growing  out   of  the  inability  to  decide   whether  it  is  coal  or 
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■whether  they  have  oil-biiniiiig  locomotives  or  not,  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Of  course,  to  make  a  comparison,  Mr.  Lauck, 
from  one  period  to  the  other  of  what  is  paid,  measured  either  in 
terms  of  ton  miles  or  in  terms  of  tons  of  coal,  you  must  also,  or 
should  also,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison,  have  some 
knowledge  as  to  whether  there  have  been  any  changes  in  that 
period  with  reference  to  the  method  or  manner  in  which  the  work 
has  been  performed,  the  instrumentality  by  which  it  has  been 
performed. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Should  give  due  allowance  to  that,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  I  assimie,  of  course,  there  are  no  data 
accessible  to  you,  from  which  you  have  attem])ted,  through  any 
of  these  long  year  periods,  to  ascertain  and  determine  whether 
with  the  coming  in  of  larger  power  there  has  been  any  relief 
given  in  the  way  of  certain  labor,  that  in  times  past  had  been 
performed  by  firemen,  and  was  no  longer  being  perfomied  by 
them? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Nor  have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  as  to  any 
change  through  this  long  period  from  1890,  with  reference  to 
the  taking  off  of  certain  burdens,  cleaning  the  head  lights,  sweep- 
ing the  decks,  putting  on  the  supplies,  breaking  the  coal  to  proper 
isize,  installations  of  sloping  tanks,  automatic  doors,  automatic 
stokers,  automatic  shakers,  or  any  of  those  things  at  all? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  those. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  might  be,  of  course,  either  compensa- 
tion by  relief  from  work,  or  compensation  by  money  payments 
commensurate  with  the  added  work. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  know  nothing  about  them.    There  might  be — 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  of  course,  too,  with  reference  to  the 
added  work  on  a  larger  engine,  if  in  fact  a  better  quality  of  coal 
was  provided  in  the  later  time,  the  fireman  conceivably  might 
handle  the  larger  engine  with  actually  less  coal,  or  an  equal 
amount  of  coal  than  he  was  shoveling  on  a  smaller  engine  of  a 
poorer  quality  of  coal? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Hypothetically,  that  should  be  true.  As  I  say, 
— I  do  not  mean  to  evade  the  question  at  all,  but  I  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  those  things. 

Mr.  Sheean :     On  page  9  of  tliis  exhibit  24,  Mr.  Lauck,  ex- 
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cei)t  tlie  ton  milos  per  j|;1,UI)0  coiiiix-iisatioii  to  freiglit  engineers, 
is  tliere  any  other  of  the  nnits  that  you  have  used  there  that 
would  show  any  increase  per  $1,000  of  compensation? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  per  $1,000  of  compensation,  although,  as 
I  hold  all  the  way  through,  the  tendency  is  evident  from  the 
trainload;  but  so  far  as  api)lying  it  absolutely  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  to  firemen,  that  is  the  only  l)asis  that  I  have  there  for 
showing  increased  productivity  in  terms  of  outlay. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  having  made  a  division  between  freight 
engineers  and  freight  firemen  on  your  way  of  making  computa- 
tion, I  suppose  all  that  were  left  would  have  to  be  passenger 
engineers  and  passenger  firemen  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  I  i)ut  in  all  engineers,  I  am  charging  switch- 
ing men  against  the  revenue  tonnage,  and  to  that  extent  decrease 
the  showing  that  otherwise  might  be  more  favorable  to  me. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes.  Well,  now,  isn't  there  another  element 
that  would  enter  into  this  charging  up  of  this  switching.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  the  switching 
is  charged  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  per  hour,  is  it  not  in  the  locomo- 
tive mileage? 

Mr.  Lauck  :     1  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Six  miles  per  hour.  So  that  a  day  of  ten 
hours  is  only  accounted  as  sixty  miles  in  switching  service.  So 
that  if  you  reduce  it  to  a.  mileage  basis,  the  cost  per  mile  of 
switching  is  considerably  higher  than  in  any  other  kind  of  serv- 
ice, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  be,  yes,  sir,  except — it  would  have  to 
be  a  very  slow  freight  service  that  would  be  any  higher  than  that, 
sixty  miles  a  day. 

^Ir.  Sheean:  Therefore,  if  in  fact  you  have  distributed 
more  to  the  passenger  in  the  switching  than  is  pro])er  in  actual 
operation,  you  would  be  burdening  the  ]iassenger  service  with 
more  than  its  share  of  the  expenditures  because  of  switch  en- 
gineers and  switch  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Tliat  is  true.  That  is  something  1  cannot 
avoid,  though. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Well,  you  could  Mr.  — 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  I  knew  the  switch  engineers  cost,  I  could 
eliminate  it  entirely,  just  as  if  I  knew  the  cost  paid  these  en- 
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gineers  for  handling-  company  material,  wliich  is  20  ])er  cent,  as 
I  understand  it,  of  the  total  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Or  just  if  yon  knew  the  actual  number  of 
freight  engineers  and  the  actual  number  of  passenger  engineers? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  if  1  knew  I  could  work  it  out  more. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  in  your  deduction,  having  deduced  tliat 
a  certain  number  on  freiglit  engineers,  if  you  carried  out  for  pas- 
senger engineers  and  passenger  firemen  your  same  formula,  it 
would  show  a  decreased  efficiency  in  passenger  service? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  it  probably  would.  I  haven't  worked 
it  out.  But  the  increased  work  would  still  be  there,  owing  to  the 
heavier  train  and  the  larger  tractive  power.  But,  as  I  say,  the 
railroads  have  not  ])een  al)le  to  get  the  units  in  the  train.  That 
is,  if  the  Pennsylvania  runs  a  20-hour  train  from  here  to  New 
York  and  has  not  a  passenger  in  the  train,  it  would  show  a  de- 
creasing productive  efficiency  for  the  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen,  Imt  something  for  which  they  were  not  responsible  at 
all,  it  seems  to  me.  They  do  the  work,  or  did  increased  work,  but 
the  train  did  not  develop  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now  then,  taking  that  to  be  the  situa- 
tion here,  if  the  fact  that  these  trains  are  not— the  traffic  has 
not  been  developed  here,  and  therefore  the  productive  efficiency 
has  not  been  reduced,  the  pay  of  the  engineers  and  firemen 
should  not  bear  any  part  of  that  Imrden,  as  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  pay  should  not  bear  the  burden?  I  don't 
just  understand  you. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  I  was  wondering,  Mr.  Lauck,  if  tliere 
might  be  a  change  in  the  showing  of  the  productive  efficiency  of 
the  passenger  engineers  and  firemen,  due  entirely  to  the  ability 
to  get  more  passengers  per  train,  why  it  is  not  also  possil)le  that 
the  increased  efficiency  which  you  show  in  freight  might  not  be 
due  entirely  to  the  ability  of  traffic  managers  to  get  freight 
traffic. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  it  would  l)e.  That  is,  if  they  had  not 
developed  the  heavier  train  load.  You  have  got  the  heavier 
train  load  in  freight  traffic,  but,  as  I  said  a  while  back,  if  you 
would  run  your  train  over  the  road  empty,  whicli  would  be  ecpiiv- 
alent  in  gross  train  tonnage  to  the  revenue  ton  train,  you  would 
pay  your  engineer  and  firenum  for  hauling  that  over  the  road. 
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but  in  tlie  oiitjnit  of  llic  road  tlioro  would  1k'  no  luiinhcr  of  train 
miles  at  all. 

Mr.  Siieoan:  So  that  it  is  i)ossil)k'  tiiat  llic  officicncv  of 
the  5  per  cent  shown  to  freight  eii^iieers,  may  be  due  entirely 
to  the  al)ility  of  the  traffic  mauaycrs  to  get  more  traffic  in  the 
later  period  than  they  did  in  the  earlier  period. 

Mr.  Lauck:     T  think — it  would  not  he  due  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  the  e(|ualization  of  traffic. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Because  they  might  get  the  traffic  and  not 
liandle  it  as, economically  as  they  did  in  the  ]nist.  .Just  assume 
that — you  might  increase  your  trafhc  hut  not  increase  your  oper- 
ating efficiency :  I  think  the  fundamental  thing  is  the  ojieratiug 
manager  getting  more  traffic  over  the  road  with  fewer  train 
miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  without  any  distribution  on  this  first 
table,  it  might  be  that  this  increase — whatever  it  is — was  due 
entirely  to  a  better  equalization  of  traffic? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  you  mean  by  ttiat — that  term  e(|ualiza- 
tion,  does  it  mean  getting  empties  back  and  forth ! 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes,  having  it  move  in  l)oth  directions. 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  might  be  due  to  that,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     And  it  might  l)e  due  solely  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Then  you  would  have  a  lieavier  train 
going  the  other  way,  would  you  not,  which  would  make  the  engi- 
neers and  firemen  incur  as  much  resi)onsibility  and  work  as  in 
moving  the  tonnage.  Tt  would  all  come  around  to  the  same 
thing,  if  by  economical  or  efficient  management  you  have  gotten 
more  traffic  over  the  road  with  fewer  revenue  train  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  what  T  am  trying  to  get  at,  Mr. 
Lauck,  whether  in  the  end  or  in  the  last  analysis,  your  table 
shown  on  here,  23,  is  sim])ly  that  the  i)lant  as  a  i)lant  in  the 
latter  period,  has  operated  more  efficiently  than  it  was  operated 
in  the  earlier  ])eriod.    That  is,  more  economically. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  it  does  undoul)tedly  show  that, 
and  as  far  as  T  am  able  to  show  by  the  statistics,  it  shows  a  dis- 
tinct tendency  toward  increased  output  per  daily  outlay  for 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  which  to  my  mind  does  not 
really  show  what  increased  productive  efficiency  is.  That  is, 
take  this  company  freight.  Granting  all  your  criticisms  about 
the  distribution — and  some  of  them  are  good,  I  think — it  shows 
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an  undue  proportion,  probablj^,  on  passenger  traflSc,  and  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  freight  traffic,  yet  you  have  all  your  com- 
pany tonnage  to  account  for,  and  tlirough  the  fact  that  I  have 
charged  all  classes  of  engineers  and  firemen  to  this,  why  you 
would  possibly  have  a  greater  tendencj^  than  I  have  indicated, 
although  I  cannot  say  anything  definite  about  it. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Mr.  Lauck,  do  you  mean  by  that  that  in  a 
later  period  there  is  anything  of  which  you  have  knowledge  that 
would  show  that  in  the  last  period  there  was  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  company  material  than  in  the  earlier  period,  or  a  less 
proportion  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  What  I  mean  is,  I  am  trying  to  show  a 
tendency,  and  I  think  the  tendency  myself  is  greater  than  five 
per  cent,  although  I  cannot  prove  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  five  per  cent,  Mr.  Lauck,  is  by  vir- 
tue of  the  segregation  of  freight  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Freight  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  get,  on  this  same  page,  for  mileage  used 
as  to  the  remaining  firemen,  what  the  effect  of  passenger  traf- 
fic is  f 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  feel  sure  that  that  w^ould  show,  on 
this  distribution,  a  decreasing  efficiency  in  the  last  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  not  done  that,  but  I  think  very  proba- 
bly it  would. 

Mr.  Byram:     May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  Might  it  not  be  that  the  difference  in  the  in- 
creased productive  efficiency  in  this  period  we  are  speaking  of 
is  less  proportionately  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  case,  that  the 
locomotives  that  haul  this  greater  tonnage  carry  with  them  a 
higher  rate  of  pay  to  the  firemen  and  enginemen,  so  that  their 
increased  productive  efficiency,  by  reason  of  hauling  this  larger 
train,  is  partly  or  wholly  compensated  by  the  higher  rate  of 
wages  they  get  for  using  that  engine? 

Mr.  Lauck :  To  the  extent  that  it  would  be,  it  would  be  a 
decreasing  productive  efficiency. 

Mr.  Byram:  It  is  a  fact  that  the  larger  engines  pay  a 
higher  rate ;  those  larger  engines,  according  to  your  theory,  pro- 
duce a  greater  number  of  ton  miles ;  but  in  using  the  larger  en- 
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gine  to  produce  the  greater  number  of  ton  miles,  the  fireman  and 
engineer  also  receive  a  liiglier  rate  of  pay  on  that  engine? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram :  And  might  it  not  be  that  the  decrease  of  only 
five  per  cent  in  productive  efficiency  per  $1,000  expended  in  this 
last  period,  as  compared  with  a  much  greater  percentage  in  the 
previous  period,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  instrumentalities 
which  produce  a  greater  efficiency  are  already  compensating  the 
firemen  by  paying  a  higher  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Lauck :  To  the  extent  that  your  wages  would  increase, 
that  would  be  true,  I  think.  Of  course,  the  point  that  I  am  hold- 
ing is  that  all  the  productive  efficiency  prior  to  1909  was  not 
absorbed  in  the  1909  adjustment,  which  you  probably  might  not 
hold  with  me,  but  that  would  be  my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Byram:  But,  considering  the  three  periods  sepa- 
rately, for  which  you  have  made  these  computations,  and  the 
last  period  being  included  in  the  first  two,  the  relative  increase 
in  productive  efficiency  is  much  less  in  the  last  five  years  than 
it  was  in  the  previous  years,  according  to  your  tables? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  taking  the  last  period  and  segregating  it 
from  all  other  periods,  there  is  a  more  pronounced  tendency,  as 
exemplified  by  these  figures  I  have  here,  for  the  outlay  for  cost 
of  locomotive  firemen  and  engineers  to  creep  up  on  the  increased 
output  of  the  engine.    But — 

(1  if  Mr.  Bvram:  You  mav  not  know,  but  all  railroad  men  do 
know,  that  the  large  engines  which  produce  this  efficiency  carry 
with  them  a  higher  rate  of  pay  as  they  increase  in  size. 

Mr.  Lauck :      1  have  understood  that,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  And  if  that  is  so,  that  might  be  one  of  the 
explanations  why  this  increase  was  not  greater,  because  the 
compensation  to  the  fireman  is  already  added  when  the  larger 
engine  is  used. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  tliat  would  liave  that  tendency,  but 
against  that  I  would  have  to  hold  that  the  previous  productive 
efficiency  had  not  been  absorbed. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  appreciate  that.  Now,  you  have  used,  in 
this  case,  the  $1,000  payment  to  enginemen,  or,  rather,  the  ag- 
gregate payment  to  enginemen,  for  their  daily  service,  as  pro- 
duced in  ton  miles  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 
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Mr.  Byram :  Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  case  where 
an  engine  crew,  starting  on  a  trip  of  100  miles,  was  unable  to 
complete  that  trip,  by  reason  of  a  disabled  engine,  we  will  say, 
half  way  over  the  road,  and  another  engine  and  crew  were  neces- 
sary to  take  that  engine  to  its  original  destination,  100  miles 
away ;  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  productive  efficiency  of 
those  two  crews  in  that  instance? 

Mr.  Lauck :     It  would  depend  on  how  they  are  paid. 

Mr.  Byram :  Assuming  they  are  both  paid  a  full  day's  pay, 
which  would  be  necessar3^ 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  would  decrease  the  productive  efficiency, 
because  you  would  have  an  increased  labor  cost  against  your 
ton  mileage  for  that  division,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Byram:  If  the  same  situation  prevailed  on  a  busy 
railroad,  where  ten  trains  had  their  trips  interrupted  on  the  same 
railroad,  by  reason  of  a  wash-out,  we  will  say,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dismiss  those  first  ten  crews  that  started  with  those 
trains,  and  put  on  ten  other  crews  to  finish  the  trip,  for  which 
both  sets  of  ten  crews  were  paid  100  miles,  as  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  do,  under  existing  rules,  would  that  decrease  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  those  ten  crews  for  that  day? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  everything  you  do  to  add  to  the  outlay  in 
comparison  with  the  traffic  moved  would  decrease  the  efficiency. 

Mr.  Byram:  If  there  was  a  rule  or  practice  prevailing  on 
these  railroads  that  had  the  same  effect,  that  is,  of  making  it 
necessary  for  the  company  to  increase  the  outlay  for  a  given 
service  by  using  two  crews  instead  of  one  to  perform  that  service, 
would  that  tend  to  reduce  the  productive  efficiency  of  those  men' 
in  the  same  way  f 

Mr.  Lauck:     On  the  same  train! 

Mr.  Byram:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:     With  the  same  train  load? 

Mr.  Byram :     Yes,  the  same  service. 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  would,  yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  Anything  that  tends  to  prevent  the  railroad 
companies  from  utilizing  the  services  of  an  engine  crew  for  a 
full  day,  for  which  it  is  paid,  tends  to  reduce  their  productive 
efficiency  1 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  you  do  not  add  to  the  requirements  of  that 
added  labor  cost,  that  is,  if — I  am  assuming  all  the  time  now 
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that  you  mean  the  same  train,  the  same  train  load  and  tin*  same 
mileage.  Of  course,  if  you  would  increase  the  train  load  and 
put  two  crews  on  the  train,  then  you  might  increase  your  pro- 
ductive efficiency  by  having  two  engines  hauling  proportionately 
a  greater  train;  hut  the  train  load  remaining  the  same,  and  the 
labor  cost  or  outlay  for  engineers  and  firemen  for  getting  that 
train  over  the  road  increasing,  through  a  circumstance  of  this 
kind,  it  would  decrease  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Byram :  Then,  for  instance,  if  among  these  rules  that 
these  enginemen  are  asking  this  Board  to  grant,  there  should  be 
a  rule  that  would  have  the  result,  in  its  operations,  of  reducing 
the  productive  efficiency  of  these  men  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  have  described  here,  it  would  be  contrary  in  its  effect  to  the 
request  for  increased  pay  on  account  of  productive  efficiency. 
In  other  words,  here  the  men  are,  and  you  in  their  behalf,  are 
asking  this  Board  to  grant  increased  rates  of  pay  to  engineers 
and  firemen  on  these  railroads  because  of  their  increased  pro- 
ductive efficiency  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr,  Bvram:  Now,  if  anv  of  the  rules  that  thev  are  also 
asking  for  had  the  effect,  in  their  oi)eration,  of  producing  the 
same  decrease  in  productive  efficiency  as  we  have  described  in 
these  instances,  the  two  situations  would  be  contrary  to  each 
other;  that  is,  the  men  would  be  asking  for  increased  ])ay  for 
their  productive  efficiency  in  the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
be  asking  for  rules  which  prevented  that  productive  efficiency  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  other  things  being  equal,  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  there  were  not  any  additional  requirements  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  one  w^ould  neutralize  the  other. 

Mr.  Byram:  Anything  which  would  increase  the  cost  of 
performing  the  service  of  moving  the  train  over  the  railroad 
would  tend  to  decrease  the  productive  efficiency  of  this  plant? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Tn  terms  of  outlay  for  locomotive  engineers 
and  firemen. 

Mr.  Byram :     Yes,  and  you  are  basing  your  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Byram:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  Mr.  Byram  one 
question,  if  it  be  allowed  by  counsel  for  the  defense? 
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Mr.  Slieean :     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  I  understand  that  you  pay  crews  in  accord- 
ance with  those  hypothetical  questions  you  liave  put  to  Mr. 
Lauck,  on  the  Burlington,  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Byram:  We  pay  them  according  to  the  first  (juestiou, 
yes.  Where  a  crew  starts  out  from  one  terminal  to  run  100 
miles,  and  the  engine  is  disabled  and  it  is  impossible  to  finish  the 
run  and  another  crew  is  put  on,  we  pay  the  two  crews  one  day 's 
pay  for  moving  that  train  from  one  terminal  to  another. 

Mr,  Stone :     You  are  quite  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Byram:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Park:  Have  you  made  any  deductions  to  sliow  that 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  pre-existing  ratio  between  the 
fireman  and  engineer? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is,  if  the  firemen's  ratio  has  increased. 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  I  have  not  looked  into  that  at  all.  You 
mean  the  ratio  of  the  outlay  or  cost  of  firemen  to  engineers  ? 

Mr.  Park:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  I  have  not  looked  into  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Lauck,  all  of  these  tables  for  these  rail- 
roads being  comparative,  there  must  be  some  starting  point,  1 
assume,  at  which  the  adjustment  of  the  wages  of  engineers  and 
firemen  is  in  proper  proportion  to  the  productivity  of  the  plant 
as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Well,  I  never  have  considered  that  point. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  was  wondering  how,  without  any  base  from 
which  to  start,  you  say  that  back  of  1909  you  are  assuming  that 
they  did  not  get  enough  in  1909  to  take  up  their  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  am  comparing  it  on  the  statement  of  the 
immense  gains  in  productivity  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  immense  gains  in  productivity  of  the 
plant? 

Mr.  Lauck:  xVnd  the  men,  as  shown  by  the  $1,000  outlay, 
and  also  by  the  extraordinary^  increase,  as  would  be  indicated 
in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Taking  this  one  we  had  here,  this  road, 
the  M.  K.  &  T.,  was  it,  that  was  hauling  44  tons  to  the  train 
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back  at  one  of  your  starting  points,  and  they  have  gotten  up  to 
170  tons  now,  and  are  hauling  five  or  six  cars  instead  of  one  to 
a  train ;  there  must  be  some  little  slack  to  be  taken  up  in  that 
operation  before  the  engineers  and  firemen  are  to  get  credit  or 
additional  ])ay,  must  there  not? 

Mr.  Ijauck:  Well,  the  tendency  would  be  indicated  by  the 
returns  in  terms  of  outlay  for  the  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Are  you  assuming — 

Mr.  Lauck:  What  I  would  say  is  that  J  am  not  assuming 
any  basis  of  right  payment  to  start  with.  I  guess  I  am  reflecting 
the  attitude  of  the  men,  that  nothing  has  ever  been  satisfactoiily 
adjusted;  but  T  have  never  considered  any  basis  as  an  equitable 
starting  point.  I  made  the  statement  to  Mr.  Byram  that  the 
productivity  prior  to  1909  had  not  been  taken  up,  which  seems 
conclusive  to  my  mind,  by  the  tendencies  exhibited  by  the  outlays 
for  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  as  in  comparison  with  the 
work  performed  and  the  returns  to  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  that  one  railroad  tluit  showed  this  long 
line,  because  they  had  increased  400  per  cent  in  efficiency,  they 
were  carrying  44  tons  to  the  train  back  in  an  earlier  period  and 
were  carrying  170  tons  to  the  train  now,  is  there  anything  to 
indicate  there,  on  that  sort  of  a  showing,  that  an  increase  in 
loading  such  as  that  would  justify  an  increase  in  the  wages  of 
engineers  and  firemen  unless  you  assume  that  the  adjustment 
bore  some  relationship  of  equity  at  the  starting  point? 

Mr.  Ijauck :  I  do  not  assume — I  think  probably  I  have  not 
made  my  point  of  view  exactly  clear  yet — I  do  not  assume  that 
the  wages  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  should  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  the  increased  per  cent  of  productivity  that  I 
show,  that  is,  whether  it  is  400,  5, 15  or  20  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  establish  the  principle  of  increased 
productivity  as  a  justification  for  increased  wage  payments. 
Then,  whenever  the  adjustment  would  be  made,  which  I  would 
be  incapable  of  making,  because  I  do  not  know  the  working  con- 
ditions, all  those  things  would  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. I  simply  want  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  increased 
productivity  of  the  plant  and  the  increased  output  of  the  men 
and  the  increased  work.  Further  than  that,  I  cannot  go,  or  can 
only  say  this  is  the  tendency,  as  exemplified  by  these  statistics. 
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But  any  adjustment  of  wage  payments  or  rates  of  pay  upon  this 
basis,  would  liave  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  factors  which 
have  been  spoken  of  here,  any  offsetting  circumstances  in  the 
way  of  lessened  work  or  any  effect  of  working  rules  or  increased 
wage  payments  in  certain  respects,  all  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
establish  this  tendency  as  a  justification  for  increased  wages, 
without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  that  tendency,  which  you  speak  of  so  fre- 
quently, merely  that  the  railroads  are  now  operating  more 
economically  from  year  to  year  than  they  were  in  years  past? 

Mr.  Lauck :  More  economically  in  terms  of  locomotive  en- 
gineers and  firemen,  and  that  the  work  of  the  firemen,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge  by  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile,  has  increased. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  pay  per  locomotive  mile  of  the  fire- 
man has  increased  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  coal  consumption 
per  locomotive  mile  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  that  is  according  to  your  computation, 
which  I  did  not  accept — 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  no,  to  take  it  even  your  other  way,  if  you 
are  going  to  reduce  it  to  the  locomotive  mile  basis? 

Mr.  Lauck :  My  point  is  this  :  We  had  it  up  the  other  day ; 
I  think  Mr.  Byram  and  I  were  talking  of  it;  the  percentage  in- 
crease there  is  not  significant  to  me.  The  point  is,  what  is  the 
cost  per  unit  of  output,  in  terms  of  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen,  and  what  do  you  get  in  return,  what  does  it  cost  you 
per  train  mile,  what  do  you  get  per  train  mile,  and  what  does 
it  cost  per  ton?  In  other  words,  as  I  said  then,  if  I  were  run- 
ning the  plant,  or  you  and  I  were  general  managers,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  it  would  mean  anything,  say,  if  the  statistician  of 
the  railroad  came  to  us  and  said  the  locomotive  mileage  cost 
has  gone  up  40  per  cent  and  the  fuel  consumption  has  gone  up  30 
per  cent.  What  I  would  want  to  know  is  what  we  were  getting 
for  that  in  terms  of  what  we  sold  the  public? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes.  And  you  would  also  want  to  know,  in 
terms  of  dollars  what  you  would  get,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Now,  then,  are  you  willing  to  put  this  on  the 
basis  of  revenue  miles? 
Mr.  Lauck:    What? 
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Mr.  Sheean :  Of  the  revenue  per  mile,  or  the  revenue  per 
locomotive  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  have  already  put  it  on  that  hasis  in  my 
exhibits  you  will  recall,  that  is  ])er  locomotive.  I  put  it  on  the 
train  mile  but  not  on  the  locomotive  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  put  it  on  the  dollars  or  money  per 
locomotive  milef 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  is  the  revenue  per  locomotive  mile  ?  No, 
1  put  it  on  the  train  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  train  mUel 

Mr.  Lauck:  Because  the  locomotive  train  mile  is  the  best 
unit,  of  course,  I  think,  because  you  may  have  two  locomotives 
on  a  train. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  we  have  to  jjay  the  engineer  and  tireman 
on  each  of  these  locomotives,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  and  get  more  for  what  they  do,  out  of 
the  trains. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Precisely,  but  in  ascertaining  what  it  is  cost- 
ing the  railroad  com])any,  in  terms  of  engineers  and  firemen, 
that  must  include  the  wages  of  engineers  and  iiremen  on  both 
locomotives  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly.  That  is  part  of  the 
train  mile  cost. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  has  been,  as  you  say,  an  increase  in  the 
cost  per  train  mile  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Oh,  undoubtedly,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  lias  been  an  increased  cost  per  locomo- 
tive mile? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Undoubtedly,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  has  been  an  increase  in  cost  per  loco- 
motive mile,  measured  in  wages  of  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck  :     Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  has  been  an  increase  in  cost  of  locomo- 
tive engineers  and  firemen  i)er  train  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Undoubtedly,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  you  say  it  is  not  fair  to  deal  in  terms  of 
percentages  there — it  costs  the  railroad  company — 

Mr.  Lauck ;     I  say  the  dollar  is  fair. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Wliat  is  it? 

Mr.  Lauck :     T  sav  the  dollar  is  fair. 
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Mr.  Slieean :  Let  me  see.  In  operating  a  locomotive  that 
cost  $6,000  and  oi)erating  one  tliat  cost  $20,000,  there  is  some  dif- 
ference in  the  contribution  of  capital,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Undoubtedly? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  The  higher  ca]ntal  cost  for  this  more 
highly  developed,  big  locomotive,  on  which  there  is  a  revenue 
gain,  the  revenue  gain  ought  to  absorb  that  and  ought  to  absorb 
the  locomotive  engineers'  and  firemen's  cost,  and,  it  is  our  en- 
deavor to  show,  leave  a  net  return. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  the  return  per  locomotive  mile  expressed 
in  revenue  per  locomotive  mile,  is  the  gain  any  greater  proyior- 
tionately,  or  is  it  any  less,  ex}iressed  in  ratio  or  percentage,  than 
the  gain  ex]iressed  in  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  really  don't  know.  I  haven't  looked  into 
that.  It  may  l)e  less.  Still,  l)eing  less,  I  would  hold  to  the  orig- 
inal point  that  it  is  what  revenues  you  get  from  your  locomotive 
mile,  due  to  your  heavier  train  load  and  the  revenue  it  produces 
— there  you  have  another  offsetting  factor  that  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  engineers  and  firemen,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  in 
making  a  comparison,  because  you  have  a  tendency  to  a  less 
freight  rate  ])er  ton  mile,  and  multi]ilying  that  less  freight  rate 
l)er  ton  mile  by  the  number  of  tons  in  the  train,  you  have  less 
revenue,  after  increasing  your  train  load,  which  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all  i^arties  concerned,  firemen  and  engineers, 
and  the  railroad  as  a  whole.  i 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  it  is  certainly  clear,  is  it  not,  ]\Ir. 
Lauck,  that  the  proportionate  part  of  the  ton  mile  compensation 
that  the  engineers  and  firemen  have  taken  from  year  to  year, 
has  been  greater  through  this  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  looking  into  the  cost  per  ton  mile, 
whether  other  costs  have  not  been  reduced  more  than  engineers 
and  firemen? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know  about  tliat.  There  has  been  a 
distinct  gain  in  cost,  but  how  far — 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  a  reduction  in  costs? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  for  the  roads,  in  terms  of  engineers  and 
firemen,  per  ton  mile,  as  there  must  have  been  in  all  costs,  other- 
wise the  railroads  would  not  be  running  concerns  at  the  present 
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time,  I  mean,  if  operating  efficiency  did  not  offset  tlie  reduction 
in  the  freight  rate  and  the  added  outlays  for  labor  and  mate- 
rial, and  so  on,  through  more  efficient  operation,  or  more  pro- 
ductive efficiency  of  the  plant  itself,  you  would  have  been  run- 
ning at  a  loss,  would  you  not?  IIow  far  the  different  factors  are 
related  to  each  other,  I  don't  know.  I  know  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers and  firemen  have  had  distinct  reductions  in  ton  mile  costs. 

Mr.  Sheean:      And  an  increase  in  ton  mile  compensation? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  haven't  worked 
that  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  8  of 
this  exhibit  No.  23,  please;  in  the  text  you  say,  referring  to  the 
last  paragraph: 

''Freight  train,  freight  locomotive  and  total  revenue  train 
mileage  have  not  increased  proportionately  with  other  factors 
and  especially  with  the  number  of  engineers  and  firemen." 

Now,  is  there  anything  in  your  statistics  at  all  tliat  refers 
to  the  number  of  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  that  should  not  be  considered  as  having 
been  proved  by  the  statistics.  That  is  an  observation  I  made, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  time,  but  it  is  not  shown  to  be  true  in 
the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  we  have  heard  here,  for 
several  days,  about  the  decreasing  number  of  engineers  and 
firemen. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Not  in  comparison  with  the  traffic  moved? 

Mr.  Sheean:  No.  As  I  remember  it,  the  trend  of  certain 
testimony  has  been  that  the  absolute  number  of  engineers  and 
firemen  has  decreased. 

Mr,  Lauck:     You  don't  mean  my  testimony? 

Mr.  Sheean:  No,  the  testimony  of  lay  witnesses,  that  the 
number  has  been  growing  less  and  less.  Now,  if  I  understand  this 
statement  here,  your  observation  would  be  that  while  this  total 
payroll  has  grown  very  much  larger  from  year  to  year,  and  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  tons  of  coal  or  traffic  units — 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  say  that  may  be  true — I  don't  know — it  may 
be  true.  I  don't  believe  I  stated  that.  It  may  be  true.  If  it  is 
true — if  you  state  that,  I  will  accept  your  statement. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  I  don't  mean  to  interject  anything  as  a  state- 
ment :    I  was  merely  inquiring  if  it  was  a  fact. 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  don't  want  you  to  give  a  cent  for  anything 
that  I  may  say  as  indicating  an  opinion  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  haven 't  worked  that  out.  I  haven 't  worked 
the  percentage  of  relative  increases  out,  as  to  whether  ton  mile- 
age— locomotive  costs  have  increased  more  than  ton  mileage 
or  not;  but  saying  that,  whatever  the  case  may  be,  whether  it 
be  an  increase  or  a  decrease,  why,  my  point  is,  that  it  has  no 
significance. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVell,  this  one  sentence  here,  Mr.  Lauck,  as 
I  understand  it,  would  mean  that,  although  the  total  pay  roll, 
as  shown  by  these  reports,  has  very  much  increased  in  this  period 
of  time,  nevertheless,  there  are  a  greater  number  of  men  to 
divide  that  total  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  I  did  not  mean  to  make  any  statement  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Sheean:     (Reading:) 

"Freight  train,  freight  locomotive  and  total  revenue  train 
mileage  have  not  increased  proportionately  with  other  factors, 
and  especially  with  the  number  of  engineers  and  firemen." 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  the  observation  there  was  that  traffic, 
as  exemplified  by  ton  miles,  has  increased  proportionately  more 
than  the  number  of  firemen,  and  that  each  fireman  or  engineer 
would  therefore  be  handling  proportionately  a  larger  amount  of 
traffic,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  on  a  heavier  locomotive  and 
handling  a  heavier  train  load,  with  fewer  train  miles,  than  before. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  if  you  will  read  the  whole  of  that  sen- 
tence,— "owing  to  their  inability  to  stand  greater  physical 
strains  and  responsibilities  of  the  development  of  the  railroad 
in  operating  performance."  Does  not  the  sentence,  as  a  whole, 
mean  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  engineers  dividing  the 
total  pay  roll  I 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  If  it  does  mean  that,  there  was  not  any 
intention  of  making  it  mean  that.  It  means  that,  although  the 
number  of  engineers  may  have  increased,  and  of  firemen  may 
have  increased,  the  gain  in  traffic  has  been  proportionately  much 
greater,  and  this  traffic  has  been  moved  with  fewer  engines,  fewer 
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train  loads,  fewer  train  miles,  therefore,  and  that  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  individual  en,a:ineer  and  fireman — the  alnlity  to 
earn  at  higher  rates  of  ])ay — has  declined,  because  it  takes  him 
longer  to  make — assuming  tlint  it  is  not  oifset  by  the  payroll — 
it  takes  him  longer  to  make  a  freight  train  mih'  than  formerly, 
and  when  he  does  it,  even  though  at  higher  rates  of  pay,  he  makes 
it  in  slower  time  and  with  a  greater  output. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Lauck,  having 
reduced  this  distrilnition  to  a  revenue  train  mile  basis,  anything 
that  went  into  the  })ayroll  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  as  over- 
time, because  of  a  less  speed  than  ten  miles  per  hour,  would 
show  a  decreased  efficiency,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  it  were  not  oifset  by  an  increased  trainload. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  fapt  that  they  make  such  slow  time  is 
due  to  the  heavy  load  which  takes  them  a  long  time  to  get  over 
the  road.  If  you  require  ten  hours  or  longer  to  get  over  the 
road,  evidently  the  owners  must  think  that  it  is  more  economical 
than  running  a  lighter  train  at  the  faster  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Reducing  it  in  the  distribution  to  revenue 
train  miles,  vou  consider  onlv  the  element  of  miles,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Revenue  train  miles,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  miles  being  the  basis,  anything  that 
makes  the  cost  per  mile  greater  shows  a  decreased  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  it  is  not  offset  by  heavier  trainloads.  Just 
as  Mr.  Byram  and  I  were  discussing  the  thing,  he  had  two  crews 
going  out,  as  he  stated  the  case,  and  did  not  increase  his  train- 
load  at  all,  but  he  added  to  the  cost.  There  you  would  have  a 
decreased  efficiencv,  in  tenns  of  return,  but  if  vou  reduced  vour 
load  and  increased  the  requirements,  and  then  have  an  added 
cost,  you  may  have  increased  output  which  would  far  outweigh 
the  added  cost. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  in  all  of  that,  however,  Mr.  Lauck,  you 
are  again  making  your  basis  of  distribution  to  freight  and  pas- 
senger on  merely  the  revenue  train  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  are,  in  that  distribution,  distribut- 
ing as  the  cost  whatever  the  cost  is  of  overtime  to  passenger,  on 
whatever  basis  the  total  revenue  miles,  as  between  freight  and 
passenger,  bear  to  each  other? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  And  putting  that  over  as  costing  thorn  to  op- 
erate their  passenger  trains,  whatever  ])roportion  of  overtime 
is  paid  in  the  relationship  that  rcNciiuo  train  miles  bears,  in  the 
one  case,  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  have  to  do  tliat.  It  wouhl  1)0  bettor  not  to 
do  that.  It  shows  more  to  tlie  disadvantage  of  passenger  and 
more  to  tlie  advantage  of  freight  traffic.  I  cannot  do  anything 
else.     1  frof'ly  r-oncodo  Hint. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  ]\lr.  Lauck,  that  sentence  again.  Let 
me  see  if  I  understand  tliat :  ' '  Freight  train,  freight  locomotive 
and  total  revenue  train  mileage  have  not  increased  ])roi)ortion- 
ately  with  otlier  factors,  and  es]ii^cially  witli  the  number  of  en- 
gineers and  firemen." 

Mr.  Lauck:  ''Other  factors"  means  there  tlic  j)assenger 
miles  and  the  ton  mileage. 

Mr.  Sheean  (reading:  '' — and  es]^ecially  with  the  number 
of  engineers  and  firemen. ' '  Now,  does  that  imply  or  indicate 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  engineers  and 
firemen  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  these  otlier  things ! 

Mr.  Lauck:  What  I  mean  to  convey  there  is — it  is  confus- 
ing,— that  the  number  of  engineers  and  firemen  has  not  increased 
proportionately  with  ton  mileage  and  passenger  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  read  it  as  stating  it  the  other  way  around, 
that  "freight  train,  freight  locomotive,  and  total  revenue  train 
mileage  have  not  increased  proportionately  with  other  factors, 
and  es]^ecially  with  the  number  of  engineers  and  firemen. ' ' 

Mr.  Lauck :  To  be  stated  in  the  way  I  meant  it,  it  should 
be  that  the  engineers  and  firemen  have  not  increased  propor- 
tionately with  these  other  factors  also.  That  is,  there  may  be 
more  engineers  and  firemen  on  a  freight  train  than  before, 
whereas,  you  may  have  today  one  fireman  and  one  engineer  on 
a  train,  if  vou  increase  that  trainload  vou  mav  have  two  en- 
gineers  and  two  firemen  on  the  train  now,  as  compared  with  the 
past,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  trainload  and  comparing  the 
total  number  with  the  increase  in  traffic,  you  have  not,  compara- 
tively, the  same  increase  in  engineers  and  firemen  as  in  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  moved.  That  is,  they  are  moving  more  traffic  j^er 
man. 

Mr.  Slieean:  That  same  sentence  still.  The  total  pay  to 
engineers  and  firemen  has  increased? 
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Mr.  Lauck:     The  total  outlay,  yes. 

Mr.  Slioean:  The  total  outlay  to  engineers  and  firemen; 
that  has  increased  ])er  freight  train,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Lanek:  Per  freight  train  niile — revenue  freight  train 
mile? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Per  freight  locomotive  mile? 

Mr.  Lanek:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Per  revenue  train  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  payments 
to  engineers  and  firemen  under  each  and  every  one  of  these 
units  I 

Mr.  Lauck:  Considered  as  a  class.  Not  as  a  man,  but  as 
a  class. 

Mr.  Sheean:     As  a  class? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Therefore,  if  there  has  been  an  increase,  con- 
sidered collectively,  in  each  of  these  units,  can  you  arrive  at  the 
deduction  here  stated  in  the  second  part,  in  any  way,  except, 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  greater  number  of  men  to 
divide  those  units,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  decrease  per  man? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Oh,  I  see  what  your  jioint  is.  You  seem  to 
think  that  I  want  to  show  that  there  is  a  decreased  outlay  per 
man? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  no.  1  think  there  is  an  increased  outlay 
per  man,  but  the  revenue  gain  per  man  has  been  greater. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  not  stated  proportionately,  not  reducing 
it  to  the  per  ton  mile,  the  joay,  the  compensation  per  man  per  ton 
mile  is  greater  than  it  was? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  haven't  worked  that  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  do  know  the  compensation,  collectively, 
is  greater  per  revenue  train  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  compensation  per  train  mile  has  in- 
creased. Then,  I  have  already  shown,  I  think  I  remember,  for 
one  period,  2.2  cents,  in  1900, 1  think  it  was,  greater  cost  of  loco- 
motive engineers  and  firemen  per  ton  mile;  but  my  contention 
all  along  is  that  the  revenue  gains  per  train  mile,  per  man,  per 
locomotive  mile,  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  these  added  costs  and 
leave  a  net  return.    Now,  whether  or  not  in  the  case  of  a  ton  mile 
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the  decrease  per  man  has  been  i^reater  than  the  ilecreased  re- 
ceipts, I  don't  know.    I  haven't  taken  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr,  Sheean :  And  your  effort  has  been,  Mr.  Fjauek,  to  not 
show  anything  more  than  that  all  the  efficiency  or  all  of  the 
economy,  wliatever  it  is  in  this  time,  is  more  than  enough  to 
more  than  pay  all  the  additional  payments  which  have  already 
been  made  to  the  engineers  and  firemen,  and  that  we  still  have 
something  left  for  other  labor  and  for  capital.    • 

Mr.  Lauck:  My  effort  has  been  to  show,  taking  the  reve- 
nue train  mile,  Mdiich  is  the  real  unit  of  cost,  that  the  revenue 
gain  has  been  sufficient  to  ott'set  all  added  costs  and  leave  a  not 
return.  Then,  in  the  concluding  exhibit,  I  attempted  to  show 
that  revenue  which  was  left  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  added  capi- 
tal costs  on  these  high  grade  machines  and  the  grade  reductions, 
and  so  on,  and  leave  some  indefinite  amount  available  for  labor.  . 

Mr.  Sheean :  That,  we  are  coming  to,  later.  I  mean  on 
this  exhibit — I  wanted  to  be  sure  I  had  clearly  in  mind  these 
exhibits  21,  22  and  23;  that  so  far  as  this  exhibit  is  concerned, 
you  are  treating  the  plant  as  a  plant  that,  within  these  periods, 
without  showing  that  operating  efficiency  was  50  per  cent,  or  60 
per  cent,  or  100  per  cent,  at  any  particular  period — that  there 
has  been  improvement  through  various  jjeriods,  and  that  during 
the  last  five-year  period,  whether  you  call  it  economy  or  effi- 
ciency, there  has  been  comparatively  little  change  in  the  last  five- 
year  period? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  As  indicated  by  these  figures.  Then  reserving 
the  right  to  claim  that,  prior  to  1909,  as  judged  from  the  re- 
markable gains  prior  to  that  time,  there  had  not  been  a  participa- 
tion equitably  in  the  results,  by  the  men. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  the  other  thing,  uneconomical  operation? 

Mr.  Ijauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Comparatively? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  know  some  people  liave  suggested — I 
presume  you  know,  Mr.  Lauck — Mr.  Brandeis,  for  instance — 
that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  economy  in  operation,  })articu- 
larly  during  these  periods! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  it  might  l)e,  (hiring  this  period,  all  that 
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this  result  would  show  would  be  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
economy  at  certain  jx'riods,  or  sufficient  efficiency  in  oi)erationf 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  think  youi'  efficiency  in  operation  is  demon- 
strated by  your  handlinjj;  tlie  traffic  with  fewej-  train  miles. 

Mr.  Slieean  :     It  has  increased  if 

Mr.   Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  one  point  1  am  attemptin*^  to  make,  and 
I  think  vou  stated  it  frankly,  tluit  vou  have  in  no  table  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  greater  relationship  between  the  contribu- 
tion of  one  factor  or  anotlier,  but  have  shown  the  com]nirative 
progress  made? 

Mr.  Lauck:  In  operating  efficiency,  and  I  have  tried  to 
relate  it  to  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  the  principle 
of  pa^anent,  not  as  a  saying,  ' '  This  is  what  they  should  get, ' '  or 
what  anything  should  get. 

The  Chairman :     We  will  take  a  recess  until  2 :30  o  'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  recess  was  taken 
untd  2:30  o'clock  P.  M.) 

After  Recess. 

AV.  JETT  LAUCK  was  recalled  for  further  examination, 
and,  having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  page  5  of  Plxhibit  23,  Mr.  Lauck,  I  think 
you  said  this  morning  that  if  the  traffic  units  were  reduced  to 
the  same  terms  as  the  last  two  lines  on  that  exhibit,  "Traffic 
units  per  $1,000  of  compensation  to  engineers  and  firemen,"  that 
from  the  tables  you  would  judge  that  there  wouhi  be  a  less  num- 
ber of  traffic  units  given  to  the  railroads  for  each  $1,000  of  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Lauck:  But  still  a  heavier  train  a  man  would  have  to 
haul? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes.  So,  also,  if  you  carry  it  out  in  terms  of 
dollars  paid  engineers  and  firemen,  there  would  ])e  for  each  $1,000 
paid  engineers  and  firemen,  less  freight  train  miles  in  this  period. 
That  must  be  from  the  known  fact  that  we  are  paying  more 
money  now — 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  is  true,  because  you  reduced  your  mileage 
for  each  volume  of  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean :     It  must  be  true,  even  though  everything  else 
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remained  the  same,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  known  increase  in 
wages  is  covered  in  these  tables.  Either  one  or  both  of  those 
would  co-operate  to  that  result,  and  each  one  might  be  sufficient 
of  itself. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean :  So  if  you  reduce  it  to  the  terms  of  the  number 
of  passenger  train  miles  per  $1,000  of  compensation,  the  engi- 
neers and  firemen  in  this  period  are  delivering  a  fewer  number 
of  passenger  train  miles  per  $1,000  of  compensation. 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  is  true,  ves. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  if  you  combine  the  two  and  put  it  ' '  per 
revenue  train  miles"  for  each  $1,000  paid  out  for  engineers  and 
firemen,  they  are  delivering  less  revenue  train  miles. 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  rail- 
roads in  greater  revenue  per  train  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  now,  from  what  table  do  you  deduce  the 
conclusion  that  per  revenue  train  mile  they  are  receiving  more 
in  1913  than  they  w^ere  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  I  have  a  table — I  don't  know  whether 
I  have  or  not,  '' Revenue  per  Eevenue  Train  Mile."  I  thought 
I  showed  that  in  one  of  the  succeeding  exhibits  showing  the 
revenue  gain  per  revenue  train  mile  as  compared  mth  increased 
costs  of  engineers  and  firemen.  That  is  under  one  of  those  ex- 
hibits entitled  ' '  Revenue  Gain. ' ' 

Mr.  Sheean:     We  will  come  to  all  of  those,  Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck  :■    On  the  passenger  mile  it  might  be  less. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Treating  it  on  the  basis  of  revenue  train  miles 
for  each  $1,000  paid  engineers  and  firemen,  they  are  now  deliver- 
ing fewer  train  miles  than  they  did  in  1909? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  Bv  virtue  of  the  necessitv  that  the  train 
load  has  been  increased. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Or  by  virtue  of  the  necessity  that  the  in- 
creased wages  have  more  than  offset  the  increase.  Either  one 
or  the  other  may  be  sufficient  for  it.  We  have  two  known  factors. 
The  fact  that  the  load  has  increased,  and  we  have  the  kno^^Ti 
fact  that  wages  have  also  increased. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  the  fundamental  factor,  though,  is  the 
increase  of  the  train  load  in  the  freight  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  so  far  as  these  tables  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  two,  or  nothing  statis- 
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tical  from  which  you  can  make  any  apportionment  as  to  what 
part  has  been  taken  by  increased  wages  and  what  jiart  by  in- 
creased train  load. 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  it  is  only  the  inference  that,  increasing 
the  train  load,  you  require,  other  things  being  equal,  a  less  time 
to  get  over  the  road,  or  there  has  been  an  increase  in  payments 
to  the  men. 

Mr.  Slieean :  And  we  know,  Mr.  Lauck,  as  I  say,  there  is  no 
dispute  about  the  pro]iosition,  I  take  it,  that  those  two  features 
do  exist. 

Mr,  Lauck  :     I  won 't  take  any  exception  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So,  also,  if  you  go  to  the  basis  of  total  train 
miles,  whether  revenue  or  non-revenue,  the  railroads  now  are 
paying — for  each  $1,000  that  the  railroads  pay  they  are  receiving 
a  fewer  number  of  train  miles  than  they  received  in  1909.  That 
is  also  true? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  for  each  $1,000  that  they  are  now  paying 
they  are  paying  a  fewer  number  of  freight  locomotive  miles  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  is  correct,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  for  each  $1,000  they  are  now  paying  they 
are  receiving  a  fewer  number  of  miles,  revenue  or  non-revenue, 
locomotive  miles?  ; 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr,  Lauck,  there  has  never  been,  so  far 
as  you  know,  any  scale  of  wages  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  ton  miles 
which  are  hauled  by  engineers  and  firemen  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     None  that  T  know  of,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  engineers  and  firemen  in  their  pro- 
ductivity i)roduce  locomotive  miles,  do  they  not,  and  their  scale 
of  wages  is  based  upon  the  number  of  miles  that  the  locomotive 
makes,  whether  it  be  hauling  revenue  or  non-revenue,  or  any 
commerce  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  think  that  is  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  for  every  $1,000 
paid  the  engineers  and  firemen,  they  have  been  delivering  a  fewer 
number  of  locomotive  miles  in  1913  than  in  1909? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  of  course  they 
have  been  delivering  with  these  locomotive  miles,  a  much  greater 
number  of  ton  miles. 
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Mr.  Sheeau :     And  it  is  true  that  with  the  increased  tractive 
effort,  that  the  rates  upon  the  heavier  class  of  power  are  higher 
than  upon  the  lower  class  of  power? 
Mr.  Lauck :     That  is  true,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  it  is  true  that  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  hi^i^her  wages  paid  when  the  higher  power  was 
operated,  that  it  is  possible,  on  a  percentage  basis,  to  make  some 
approximation  as  to  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  relative 
increase  in  the  wages  which  bears  some  relation  to  the  relative 
increase  in  the  load? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  that  would  bring  up  my  fundamental 
contention  that  you  should  consider  the  ton  mile,  or  the  revenue 
gain,  and  whether  or  not  you  had  one  locomotive  on  the  train  or 
more  than  one  locomotive.  Of  course,  if  you  consider  the  rates 
by  themselves,  you  want  to  assume  you  had  a  train  load  of  one 
locomotive,  otherwise  you  would  have  more  than  one  engineer. 
Mr.  Sheean :  I  am  not  talking  of  the  train  mile,  but  on  the 
per  locomotive  mile. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  The  rate  for  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen  for  a  mile.  Other  things  being  equal,  that  would  be  the 
cost  to  the  railroad  in  terms  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen 
per  mile ;  but  if  it  takes  a  longer  time,  or  if  you  have  more  than 
one  engine  crew  on  a  train,  of  course  you  increase  your  locomo- 
tive mile  cost. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes,  those  factors  must  be  considered,  but  in 
the  deduction  which  can  be  made  from  those  tables,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  set  those  up  statistically,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  My  locomotive  mile  costs  are  the  total  costs, 
not  the  rate  per  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  was  not  talking  about  other  inferences  or 
deductions,  but  simply  as  to  the  deductions  which  might  be  made 
from  the  facts  which  you  have  used  in  making  up  these  tables. 
Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear. 
Mr.  Sheean:  From  the  facts  made  up  in  these  tables,  it 
does  appear  that  on  every  other  basis  of  operation,  locomotive 
mile,  freight  locomotive  mile,  passenger  locomotive  mile,  train 
mile,  revenue  and  non-revenue  mile,  that  for  every  $1,000  that 
the  railroad  has  paid  out  or  is  paying  out  to  engineers  and  fire- 
men it  is  receiving  a  fewer  number  of  those  traffic  units  now 
than  it  did  in  1909? 
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Mr.  Laiick:  Tliat  is  true,  1  think.  (Jf  course,  the  I'uuda- 
mental  contention  I  make  is  that  tlioso  locomotive  miles  produced 
more  revenue  freight  and  therefore  there  was  a  gain  which  offset 
the  added  costs  and  therefore  produced  a  greater  net  revenue. 

Mr.  Shccan :  That,  however,  is  not  deducible  from  these 
tables,  Exhibits  21,  22  and  28,  because  there  is  nothing  as  to 
revenue  gains  here,  is  there? 

Mr.  Lauck  :     AVell,  that  will  come  up  in  the  next  three. 

Mr.  Slieean :  I  want  to  cover  the  first  three  and  the  point 
you  make  as  to  each  of  these. 

Mr.  Tjauck :  Of  course,  tlie  inference  is  clear,  from 
handling  an  added  volume  of  traffic  with  fewer  train  miles,  that 
there  was  a  gain,  if  traffic  rates  continued  as  before. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  if  traffic  rates  continued  the  same  as 
before,  but  if  the  Commission  or  any  other  rate  fixing  body,  in 
connection  with  the  detennination  of  what  is  a  proper  rate,  de- 
mands and  insists  that  economies  in  operation,  to  wit,  both  in 
car  loading  and  in  train  loading  should  be  made  before  any  in- 
crease in  rate  could  be  given,  and  if,  in  fact,  the  revenue  per  ton 
mile  or  per  passenger  mile  has  been  decreasing,  then  you  would 
have  to  compare  the  decrease  in  revenue  and  make  a  proper  al- 
lowance for  that,  in  determining  any  basis  fixed  on  the  ton  mile 
or  passenger  mile  basis,  would  you  not  1 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  so  far  as  the  ton  mile  or  passenger  mile 
is  concerned,  and,  of  course,  if  in  ^''our  revenue  train  mile,  you 
could  not  get  enough  return  out  of  your  train  loading  to  offset 
the  added  costs,  the  theory  would  fall ;  but  it  has  showTi  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  revenue  per  revenue  train  mile  in  the  next  exhibits 
I  have  filed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Sticking  to  these  exhibits,  21,  22  and  23, 
statistically,  the  only  inference  from  that  is  that  in  all  of  these 
called  traffic  units  other  than  the  ton  mile  unit,  there  has  been 
less  delivered  by  the  engineers  and  firemen  for  each  dollar  or 
each  thousand  dollars  than  there  was  in  preceding  years? 

Mr.  Ijauck:  Yes.  This  period  shows  a  less  gain  than  pre- 
ceding periods. 

Mr.  Sheean :     No,  that  was  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  did  not  get  your  question  correctly,  then. 

Mr.  Sheean :  My  question  was  whether,  during  this  period, 
for  each  dollar  or  each  thousand  dollars  paid  by  the  companies 
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the  eng-ineers  have,  not  relative  but  absoUitely,  delivered  fewer 
freight  train  miles,  fewer  passenger  train  miles,  fewer  revenue 
miles,  fewer  locomotive  miles,  and  fewer  traffic  units  of  all  sorts 
other  than  ton  miles  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
arg-ument.  That  is,  if  that  had  not  been  done,  there  would  not 
have  been  any  productive  efficiency  at  all.  You  take  the  period 
1890  to  1913,  you  will  find  them  delivering  even  less  freight  train 
miles,  because  they  increased  the  freight  train  loading. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Lauck,  that  result  would  be  obtained, 
would  it  not,  if,  in  fact,  all  of  the  traffic  units  had  remained  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  the  operations  precisely  identical  and  mere- 
ly an  increase  in  wage  had  been  given  to  the  engineers,  so  that 
for  each  thousand  dollars'  pay  they  delivered  a  fewer  number 
of  train  miles,  a  fewer  number  of  revenue  miles  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  You  would  be  forced  to  show  then  that  your 
train  loading  had  not  increased. 

Mr.  Sheean:     No,  but  I  say  if  all  operating  conditions  re- 
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mained  p)i'ecisely  the  same  every  train  load,  every  engine,  and 
every  grade  was  the  same,  and  there  had  been  merely  an  in- 
crease in  the  wages  of  the  firemen  and  engineers,  then  reducing 
it  to  the  last  two  lines  of  your  table,  for  each  thousand  dollars 
paid  engineers  and  firemen  you  were  getting  a  fewer  number  of 
these  various  units. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Oh,  yes,  that  would  be  true,  because  you  would 
have  no  efficiency  gains  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  the  fact  that  fewer  number  of  these 
various  units  have  been  delivered  may  be  accounted  for  entirely 
by  the  fact  that  wages  have  been  increased  in  this  period? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  That  is  not  the  reason  why 
the  fewer  number  have  been  delivered. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No.  I  say  it  may  be  accounted  for  perfectly 
consistently  with  everything  which  is  shown  in  these  tables — it 
may  be  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  increase  in  wages,  limiting 
it  now  to  Exhibits  21,  22  and  23. 

Mr.  Lauck :     You  are  speaking  of  ton  miles  of  traffic  units. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  speaking  of  what  you  use  in  these  ex- 
hibits. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  freight  train  miles,  not  revenue  train 
miles,  and  not  freight  locomotive  miles,  or  ton  miles.    I  do  not 
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see  how  tho  coniijonsation  of  ciiiriiieers  and  firemen  would  liave 
any  eftVct  on  the  decrease  of  train  mileage  or  locomotive  mile- 
age; but  if  there  was  an  increase  because  of  this  train  mileage, 
or  locomotive  mileage,  tlien  you  would  have  a  decreased  pro- 
ductive cost,  you  would  have  less  ton  miles  for  each  $1,000  you 
paid  out  for  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Slieean :  The  only  item  in  the  traffic  units  as  to  which 
you  show  we  are  getting  more  in  1913  for  each  $1,000  than  we 
were  getting  in  1909,  is  of  ton  miles  to  freight  engineers,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slicean :  And  the  ton  miles  distributed  to  freight  en- 
gineers is  distributed  ujjon  the  assumption  that  the  payroll  to 
all  switch  engineers  should  bear  the  same  relation  to  freight 
traffic  that  the  total  number  of  freight  revenue  miles  bears  to  all 
revenue  mileage. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  had  to  do  that,  as  I  explained  this  morning. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Lauck,  in  the  dis- 
tribution that  you  make  here,  as  between  freight  and  passenger, 
you  said,  I  think,  when  testifying  in  the  Eastern  case,  '*!  have 
based  my  contention  on  the  cost  in  terms  of  firemen,  per  mile, 
locomotive  mile,  train  mile  or  any  other  unit;  ton  mile  if  you 
want  to  put  it  on  the  ton  mile.  I  could  not  do  that,  because  I 
could  not  distribute  the  operating  expenses." 

Mr.  Stone:  _  AVHiat  page  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  am  reading  from  page  882.  At  least,  I 
have  the  note,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  the  case  we  had  in  the  East,  of  the 
firemen? 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  Eastern  Firemen's  case.  Now,  what 
new  light  has  come  to  you  on  the  distribution  on  the  ton  mileage 
basis  since  that  time,  and  now? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  does  that  testimony  refer  to  productive 
efficiency,  or  does  it  refer  to  capital  cost?  You  see,  in  the 
Eastern  case,  I  distributed  the  number  of  firemen  in  freight  and 
passenger  service  just  identically  in  the  same  way  that  I  am 
doing  here,  so  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  apply  to  this  exhibit. 
It  was  probably  something  I  said  in  connection  with  capital 
cost.    That  is,  the  revenue  available. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  ''I  have  based  my  contention,"  as  I  have  it, 
"on  the  cost  in  terms  of  firemen — " 

Mr.  Lauck :  In  the  Eastern  case  I  did  identicallv  the  same 
thing  as  I  am  doing  here. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Distributed  the  freight  firemen — 

Mr.  Lauck :  Tlie  number  of  freight  firemen  to  freight  traf- 
fic, and  the  number  of  passenger  firemen  to  passenger  traffic, 
by  this  same  ratio.  And  I  was  met  with  the  contention  that  the 
average  daily  compensation  per  fireman  had  increased  more 
than  the  productive  efficiency,  and  there  was  great  discussion 
of  the  use  of  the  number,  and  great  dissatisfaction  in  that,  which 
is  generally  discredited,  even  by  the  bureaus  of  the  railroads, 
and  so  I  abandoned  that  in  this  connection,  but  I  used  the  same 
metliod  as  in  the  East,  for  the  number  of  firemen,  as  I  did  for 
the  $1,000 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  us  clear  that  up  as  to  being  discredited 
as  to  the  number  of  firemen.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  heretofore  required,  as  a  part  of  their  forms,  that  thej^ 
report  the  total  number  of  employes  appearing  on  the  payroll  on 
June  30,  of  each  year.  Then  there  has  also  been  reported  the 
average  daily  compensation? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact,  that  the  difficulties  and 
troubles  have  arisen  in  the  manner  of  days  and  not  in  getting  at 
the  number  of  firemen — in  reducing  it  to  the  average  daily  com- 
pensation, for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  different  rail- 
roads have  used  different  methods  in  arriving  at  the  average 
daily  compensation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  would  probably  encounter  some  difficulty 
in  getting  at  the  average  daily  compensation  of  the  man  who,  on 
the  long  run  we  have  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  return,  leaves  here 
in  the  evening  and  runs  out  the  206  miles  and  turns  around  in 
four  or  five  hours  and  runs  back,  and  is  here  the  next  morning, 
and  then  lays  off  36  or  48  hours — you  would  probably  have  some 
difficulty  in  showing  how  many  days  that  man  works. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  think  it  is  practically  impossible. 
Mr.  Sheean:     On  the  way  he  is  paid,  he  is  paid  for  four 
days;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  and  there  has  been  no  criticism 
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about  reporting-  the  mniiber  of  men  on  tlie  payroll  on  a  ])articular 
day,  has  there  f 

]\Ir.  I^anek  :  Tlie  criticism  there,  is  that  the  number  may  be 
something-  on  June  30th,  and  you  may  have  a  depression  of  traffic 
in  June,  and  then,  if  you  do  have  a  depression  in  June,  you  would 
have  a  less  number  of  men  on  the  payroll,  and,  then,  if  you  use 
that  in  jiroductive  efficiency,  you  would  have  greater  productive 
efficiency — 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  do  take  the  number  on  June  30th,  in 
showing  the  number  of  em])loyes  who,  in  an  eighteen  months 
period,  were  on  the  road  more  than  sixteen  hours  f 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  must  confess  1  did  use  those  numbers.  I 
overlooked  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  you  got  a  very  low  number  of  employes 
and  spread  them  over  a  very  busy  season,  when  there  may  have 
been  more  on  the  railroad ;  yet,  taking  it  that  way,  you  w^orked 
out  that  each  one  of  these  men  would  be  on  the  road  more  than 
sixteen  hours  once  in  eighteen  months,  if  they  shared  equally? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.    I  think  Mr.  Byram  pointed  that  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  the  point  that  puzzled  me  on  this  ability 
to  distrilmte  now — 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  used  identically  the  same  method. 

Mr.  Sheean :     As  to  freight  firemen. 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  I  remember  correctly,  as  to  freight  firemen. 
I  had  ton  miles  per  freight  fireman  in  the  Eastern  case. 

Mr.  Sheean:  (Handing  book  to  witness.,)  This  was  the 
X)art  I  referred  to,  Mr.  Lauck,  about  the  distribution  to  freight, 
as  I  followed  it — you  were  distributing  the  numbers  there,  were 
you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     (After  examining  book.)     The  numbers,  yes, 
Mr.  Sheean :     As  between  freight  and  passenger  ? 
Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  if  you  could  distribute  num- 
bers on  a  revenue  basis,  or  could  not  distribute  nimibers  on  a 
revenue  basis,  is  there  any  projiriety  in  distributing  the  gross 
compensation  to  engineers  and  firemen  on  the  basis  of  the 
revenue  miles  in  the  two  classes  of  service? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Any  impropriety  in  one  would  apply  to  the 
other.    The  reason  T  did  not  use  nmnbers,  was  not  because  of  the 
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impropriety  of  the  method,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  I  did 
not  want  to  use  numbers  again. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  that  connection,  you  said,  as  I  have  it,  ''I 
have  based  my  contention  on  the  cost  in  terms  of  firemen,  per 
mile,  locomotive  mile,  train  mile  or  any  otlier  unit;  ton  mile  if 
you  want  to  put  it  on  the  ton  mile.  I  could  not  do  that,  l)ecause  T 
could  not  distrilnite  the  operating  expenses. ' ' 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  you  see  the  imperfections  of  tlie  method 
of  distribution  would  be  intensified  if  you  applied  them  to  the 
operating  expense.    That  is  what  probal)ly  I  then  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  liave  thus  intensified  it  here  in  mak- 
ing the  distribution? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Only  as  to  the  cost  of  locomotive  engineers 
and  firemen,  and,  as  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  that  is  a  rough 
approximation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  intensified  it  as  to  the  freight  cost 
of  the  things  you  have  stated  here  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  thought  I  had  fully  explained  or  stated 
that  I  did  show  it  to  the  advantage  of  freight,  when  you  had  that 
point  up  this  morning. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  that  being  the  case,  the  known  fact  that 
comparing  every  otlier  traffic  unit,  freight  train  miles,  passen- 
ger train  miles,  revenue  train  miles,  total  train  miles,  total  loco- 
motive miles,  that  for  each  $1,000  paid  we  are  getting  less  now 
than  we  did  in  1909,  it  may  be  that  if  freight  was  distributed  on 
the  actual  basis,  and  assuming,  if  you  can  assume,  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  switching  and  freight  is  nearer  95  per  cent  than  50 
per  cent,  that  even  in  this  one  class  here,  the  increased  cost  in 
wages  might  have  kept  pace  or  step  with  the  increased  efficiency 
shown  by  the  earlier  part  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  could  not  say  definitely  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  say  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  say  that  the  offsetting  tendency  there  would 
be  to  decrease  the  train  miles  as  compared  with  the  train  load 
or  the  traffic.  You  have  in  that  period  a  37  per  cent  increase  in 
traffic  handled,  and  a  14  per  cent  increase  in  train  miles,  and  it 
would  not  seem  that  the  productive  efficiency  was  really  covered 
by  a  percentage  of  5 — it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  more. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Mr.  Lauck,  that  is  all  I  want  to  get  if  we  can 
agree  upon  that.    I  think  there  is  no  disposition  to  dis])ute  the 
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proposition  that  there  is  a  better  train  loading,  a  better  ear  load- 
ing during  this  period — an  improvement  in  that  respect.  Now, 
granting  that  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  heavier  train  loading, 
granting  the  further  fact  that  we  all  know  that,  dniing  all  the 
period  covered  by  the  last  exliibit  here,  1909-1913,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  wages  per  mile  to  the  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen,  is  there  anything  from  which  we  can  determine  here 
whether,  by  virtue  of  that  increase,  we  are  now  getting  less  per 
dollar  in  any  kind  of  miles,  or  any  kind  of  traffic  units  tiian  we 
were  previous  to  that  increase? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Getting  less? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes,  less  in  traffic  units.  In  other  words, 
the  increase  in  wages  of  course  gives  us  less  units  for  the  wages. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes.    Why,  not  by  this — 

Mr.  Sheean :     Not  by  this  table? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Or  any  one  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  by  these  three  exhibits.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  very  small  tendency  shown  there  in  productive  efficiency,  and 
there  is  an  advantage  to  freight,  as  yon  have  pointed  out,  as  to 
the  method  of  distribution;  but,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  the 
whole  idea  is  one  of  tendency  and  approximation,  and  something 
that  I  could  not  say  definitely  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  this  further  fact,  on  those  exhibits — 
this  carries  the  exhibits,  for  comparative  purposes,  back  to  the 
30tli  day  of  June,  1908? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     June  30,  1908? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  we  started  with  June  30, 1910,  within  forty- 
five  days  of  the  Firemen's  Award,  and  six  months  or  such  a 
matter  before  the  Engineers'  Award,  and  took,  as  our  base,  June 
30,  1910,  you  are  unable  to  say  whether  this  entire  increase  of 
4.68  per  cent,  was  in  the  period  from  June  30,  1908,  to  June  30, 
1910,  or  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No.  I  would  say,  if  you  had  a  good  year,  as 
it  was  undoubtedly  a  prosperous  3^ear  in  1910,  that  in  order  to 
move  the  heavier  traffic  you  would  have  to  use  more  train  miles. 
I  should  say,  as  traffic  goes  up  and  do^vn,  the  ratio  varies  also  in 
outlays  for  engineers  and  firemen,  per  train  mile  or  per  locomo- 
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tive  mile,  just  as  in  the  present  year,  a  year  of  depression,  the 
decline  in  volume  of  traffic  is  modified  by  the  greater  propor- 
tionate decline  in  train  mileage  and  locomotive  mileage,  through 
increased  efficiency  of  operation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes.  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  this  table  starts  from 
June  30,  1909,  and  shows  the  entire  year  period.  As  to  whether 
there  were  fluctuations  up  and  down  in  productive  efficiency  dur- 
ing that  time,  there  was  no  pretense  of  showing  thatf 

Mr.  Lauck :     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     None  whatever! 

Mr.  Lauck:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  result  is  that  from  June  30,  1908, 
down  to  and  including  June  30,  1913,  there  is  an  apparent  show- 
ing of  5  per  cent  increase  as  to  the  freight  engineers  and  freight 
firemen? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  shows  a  decrease  in  all  other  units  of 
ser\dce  than  the  freight  engineers  and  freight  firemen  I 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  would  be  the  passenger  service,  for 
the  reasons  that  I  stated  this  morning. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  whether  all  of  that  increase  was  made 
between  June  30,  1908,  and  June  30,  1910,  and  whether  or  not  it 
has  remained  horizontal  from  June  30, 1910,  down  to  the  present 
date,  there  has  been  no  effort  to  make  any  differentiation  with 
you ! 

Mr.  Lauck:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  may  be,  as  far  as  these  tables  are  con- 
cerned, that  all  of  this  increased  productivity  of  5  per  cent  was 
made  in  the  period  from  June  30,  1908,  to  June  30,  1910,  and 
that  since  that  date  there  has  been  no  increased  x>i"oductivity. 
I  say  so  far  as  the  tables  here? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  tables  do  not  show  anything  in  that  re- 
spect. Of  course,  the  train  loading  has  gone  on  steadily,  I  think. 
It  would  be  an  erroneous  assumption  to  assume  that,  because  if 
you  will  look  at  the — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Coming  to  the  next  one  in  just  a  minute. 
191 3,  1914,  you  have  the  following — 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  and  from  1910  to  1913  or  1914  you  have 
this  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  train  load.  I  think  all 
roads  have  shown  that,  practically,  and  of  course  handling  a 
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larger  volume  of  traffic  with  fewer  train  miles.  1  have  uot  any 
tables  or  statistics  on  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  say,  "That  is  shown."  You  refer  to  the 
reports  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but 
which  you  did  not  take  for  any  period,  beginning,  say,  in  1910, 
for  comparison? 

Mr.  liHuck:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Eeturning  to  page  8,  in  the  paragraph  pre- 
ceding the  one  to  which  I  called  your  attention  this  morning, 
the  language  is  "as  a  result  of  the  large  increase  in  the  amount 
of  traffic  carried  over  the  lines  of  these  railroads,  with  com- 
paratively small  increases  in  train  mileage,  and  conse([uently 
heavier  train  loads,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  firemen  to 
handle  an  increase  of  24.63  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  tons  Of 
coal  consumed."  That  is,  all  of  the  firemen  combined  have  han- 
dled 24.63  per  cent  more  coal  at  the  end  of  the  five  year  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Y''es,  that  applies  to  the  total  coal  consumption. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Whether  or  not  the  payroll  of  the  firemen  has 
increased,  the  total  payroll  of  the  firemen  has  increased  more 
than  24.63,  you  are  not  able  to  state? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  I  could  not  state  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  the  total  payroll  of  the  firemen  has  in- 
creased in  as  great  a  proportion  as  the  number  of  tons  of  coal 
have  increased,  do  you  think  that  is  any  comparable  basis  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  getting  like  returns  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  tliink  so.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal 
about  that  since  this  morning,  when  we  had  it  up.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  all  be  related  to  the  manner  in  which  those  payments 
were  made  and  the  kind  of  engines  on  which  we  made  them. 

The  rates  of  pay  would  be  a  better  indication  of  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  attach  any  particular  significance  in 
the  tables  to  the  statement  that  we  are  burning  that  much  more 
coal  now? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  the  significance  I  attach  in  that  connec- 
tion is  to  the  fuel  consumption  per  locomotive  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  the  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive  mile 
you  do  not  assemble  for  these  roads  jointly,  because  of  the  fact — 

Mr.  Lauck:     They  report  averages. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Oh,  they  report  averages.     Well,  of  course, 
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the  totals  from  wliicli  those  averages  are  made  also  appear  in 
their  report.    You  could  have  worked  them  backwards? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  could  have  worked  them  out,  })ut  I  did  not 
assemble  them  because  I  wanted  to  avoid  the  labor  of  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  I  note,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  when  you  are 
speaking-  about  the  roads  severally,  apparently  the  context 
is  slightly  changed.  Taking  the  first  one  of  them,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  page  14,  You  there,  repeating  the  same 
paragraph  say  "As  a  result  of  the  large  increase  in  the  volume 
of  traffic  carried  over  the  lines  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Kailway  with  comparatively  small  increases  in  train  mileage, 
and  consequently  heavier  train  loads,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
each  fireman  to  handle  an  increase  of  2.67  per  cent  in  fuel." 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is,  assuming  that  one  fireman  was  on  one 
locomotive.  That  refers  to  the  fuel  consumed  per  locomotive 
mile. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  the  reason  that  you  have  changed  from 
the  firemen  collectively  in  the  general  group  to  "for  each  fire- 
man" when  you  speak  of  the  roads  severally,  is  because  of  the 
percentage  increase  in  consumption  per  locomotive  mile! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now,  then,  if  that  is  a  fair  basis,  Mr. 
Lauck,  can  you  tell  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  compen- 
sation to  locomotive  engineers  and  locomotive  firemen  has  in- 
creased more  than  2.67  per  locomotive  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  do  not  think  I  have  worked  that  out  any- 
where. I  have  worked  out  locomotive  mile  costs,  but  I  have  not 
worked  out  that  percentage.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
cost  per  locomotive  mile,  though. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  do  know,  Mr.  Lauck,  do  you  not,  that  the 
increase  of  wages  alone  per  locomotive  mile  is  more  thai)  this 
percentage  1 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  should  think  so,  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  going  back  to  1909,  as  a  base,  the 
increase  per  locomotive  mile  to  both  engineers  and  firemen 
granted  in  19] 0,  is  a  greater  increase  than  this  coal  consum]>tion 
per  locomotive  mile,  clear  down  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Lauck :     T  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  the  increase  which  was  granted  in 
1910  to  both  the  engineers  and  firemen,  not  only  takes  care  of 
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all  tlie  increased  productivity  clear  down  to  date,  but  some  other 
elements  besides  that  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     1  do  not  hold  to  that  view,  you  know. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  as  to  this  one  road,  if  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity has  been  2.67  ])er  cent  in  that  period,  and  if,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ])eriod,  an  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent 
was  given,  that  10  per  cent  took  u])  the  2.67  per  cent  ])lus  some 
other  things? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  tlu*  })()int  al)out  this  period  is  that  it  is 
limiting  it  to  a  restricted  i)eriod  of  time,  the  last  five  years, 
which  I  would  not  assume  had  all  been  covered  in  the  ])receding 
years.  That  is,  if  you  assume  that  1909  marked  the  point  where 
all  elements  had  been  satisfied  as  to  productive  efficiency  and  all 
other  elements  of  reasoning  would  be  correct.  I  do  not  hold 
to  that  view,  however. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  think  vou  said  this  morning  vou  had  never 
gone  back  to  any  base  that  was  fair  and  had  reached  no  decision 
on  that? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No. 

Mr.  8heean:     And  this  is  ])urely  a  matter  of  cost? 

Mr.  Lauck :  1  am  sim])ly  showing  the  tendency  or  relation- 
ship, without  relation  to  actual  wage  payment. 

^h\  Sheean :  Speaking  of  the  mere  relationshi]),  whether 
the  basis  was  proper  or  im])roper,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel  per  locomotive  mile  of  2.67  per  cent 
during  the  whole  ])eriod,  and  you  know  tliat  there  was  an 
increase  in  wages  of  more  than  that  amount  per  locomotive  mile! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  T  think  that  is  correct;  but  I  do  not  hold 
that  that  is  significant,  because  I  'do  not  confine  my  tendency 
to  this  |)eriod,  or  do  not  attemy^t  to  work  out  any  determination 
of  what  the  wage  may  be. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Assuming  that  the  matter  was  covered  by 
an  arbitration  and  decision  in  1910,  in  order  to  justify  your 
assumption  for  going  back  of  that  time,  you  would  also  assume 
that  the  award  did  not  give  a  pro])er  allowance  for  increased 
l)roductivity  to  date? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  that  is  my  thought,  but — 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  it  is  your  thought,  in  order  to  show  very 
much  in  the  way  of  increased  ]iroductivity,  you  would  have  to 
go  back  of  a  five  year  period? 
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Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  I  think  Mr.  Stone  brought  that  out  clearly 
in  his  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Of  course,  Mr.  Lauck,  the  farther  you  go 
back  and  the  smaller  the  engine  and  the  smaller  the  railroad 
and  the  smaller  the  traffic,  the  lower  the  base,  in  other  words, 
with  which  to  make  com])arison,  of  necessity,  the  greater  the 
increased  productivity  you  will  show,  by  the  tables? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Tes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  if  in  fact,  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  operating  conditions  with  the  last  ])eriod  of  tliree 
or  five  years,  and  therefore  no  material  change  in  productive 
efficiency,  your  argument  would  not  be  ap]ilicable  as  to  the  period 
from  1909  to  1913! 

Mr.  Lauck :  The  ]ioint  that  I  could  not  understand  there 
would  be  that  you  have  a  decided  change  in  operating  conditions ; 
that  is,  you  have  your  greater  train  load  and  greater  tractive 
power.  Now,  it  must  be  some  other  factor  that  is  affecting  the 
fuel  consumption  on  that  road;  it  may  be  the  capital  factor, 
it  may  be  the  elimination  of  grades  or  curves ;  but  you  still  have 
the  productive  out]UTt  in  terms  of  moving  a  greater  volume  of 
traffic.  In  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  it  is  an  increase  of  23  per 
cent  in  ton  miles,  with  8.45  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes.  Now,  following  your  suggestion  this 
morning,  Mr.  Lauck,  I  have  hurriedly  thrown  together,  or  had 
thrown  together  a  combined  statement  including  the  following 
roads  :  The  Chicago  &  Alton;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy ; 
Chicago  Great  Western;  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha;  the  Colorado  MidUuid;  the  Colorado  &  Southern;  Du- 
luth.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic ;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande ;  Fort  Worth 
&  Denver  City;  Louisiana  &  Arkansas;  Mineral  Range;  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas; 
Missouri  Pacific;  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern;  St. 
Louis  Southwestern;  Texas  &  Pacific;  Union  Pacific;  and  AVa- 
bash.  And,  taking  th-?  basic  tables  which  you  make  use  of  here, 
for  these  roads,  taking  your  own  basic  tables,  as  to  tons  of  coal, 
it  would  seem  that  in  the  year  1909  the  tons  of  coal  consumed 
were  15,140,994,  for  which  the  firemen  received  $6,651,373.  In 
1913,  on  the  same  roads,  the  total  coal  consumed  was  19,136,488 
tons,  for  which  the  firemen  received  $8,774,150.  Dividing  the 
tons  of  coal  per  $1,000  of  compensation,  it  would  seem  that  in 
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19U9  those  railroads,  for  each  $1,000  paid  their  tirenieii,  were 
having  shoveled  or  consumed  2, '280  tons,  while  in  1913  there  were 
being  shoveled  for  each  $1,000  of  conijiensation  j)aid  firemen, 
2,180  tons;  or  that  in  1913  the  firemen  were  shoveling  100  less 
tons  per  $1,000  than  they  were  in  1909.  I  think  you  said  this 
morning  that  that  was  a  fairly  accurate  way  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  increased  com])ensation  ha<l  adequat<'ly  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  work. 

Mr.  1  jauck :  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  that.  Have  you 
the  showing  for  tlie  individual  roads?  Does  that  show  the 
separate  roads? 

Mr.  Sheean :  W(»  can  get  that  from  your  basic  table.  The 
first  one  they  give  me  is  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  We  can  get  the 
tons  of  coal  from  your  basic  table  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Tjauck :  The  point  that  is  seemingly  inconsistent  is 
that  if  the  firemen  are  shoveling  less  coal,  for  instance,  say 
here  on  the  Milwaukee,  whicli  1  have  before  me,  it  shows  fuel 
consumed  per  locomotive  mile,  which  I  believe  you  mentioned, 
a  20  per  cent  or  19.81  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Byram :  Might  it  not  be  in  the  increased  rate  of  pay 
of  firemen  as  we  talked  about  this  morning? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Surely. 

Mr.  Byram :  This  is  money  we  paid  out  to  the  firemen  for 
their  services,  and  if  that  rate  of  pay  increased  because  of  the 
use  of  big  engines,  automatically  increased  th(^  rate  of  pay  right 
along,  might  not  that  account  for  the  fact  that  the  total  payments 
for  shoveling  coal  are  greater  than  they  were  before,  per  ton? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Some  factor  increasing  the  outlay  for  firemen 
per  $1,000  would  have  to  account  for  it. 

Mr.  Byram :     That  does  do  it. 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  is,  if  you  show  it  this  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Of  course,  you  know  in  that  period  tliere 
has  been  a  very  substantial  increase  in  wages,  both  to  engineers 
and  firemen.  I  have  taken  only  the  firemen's  wages  here  in 
connection  with  the  total  coal  consumed,  because  I  understood 
you  to  say  last  week  that  it  seemed  to  sort  of  impinsro  upon 
the  firemen,  so  far  as  the  hard  work  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  tliat  the  factor  is  the  fireman,  the 
measure  of  the  increased  work  of  the  fireman. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  the  details  as  to  any  one  of  these  roads 
enumerated  here,  Mr.  Lauck,  are  taken  from  your  own  tables. 
You  do  set  out  in  the  basic  statistical  tables  here  the  total  coal 
consumption,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  I  have  attempted  to  take  tliose  which 
were  solely  coal  roads  in  that  list,  and  taking  your  own  figures 
as  given  in  the  basic  statistical  tables  here,  the  entire  number  of 
tons  in  1890,  and  the  entire  paj^'oll,  it  is  easily  ascertained  how 
much  per  ton  we  paid  for  it  at  that  time,  or  how  many,  tons,  in 
other  words,  we  got  for  each  dollar  or  each  thousand  dollars. 
I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  that  would  seem  to 
give  some  fair  measure,  whether  or  not  the  increased  work  had 
been  paid  for  commensurately  by  reason  of  the  wage  increase. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  is  the  true  index.  I  think  in  the 
case  of  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  percentages,  comparing 
them  that  way,  you  would  have  to  take  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment into  consideration.  That  is,  I  do  not  know  what 
other  factors  may  have  affected  that  decrease  in  coal  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  but  we  will  come  to  the  other  factors  with 
other  tables ;  we  are  talking  now  simply  about  these  tables. 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  I  mean  relating  that  to  the  big  locomotive 
or  the  increased  tractive  power,  on  the  basis  of  productive  effi- 
ciencv. 

-  Mr.  Sheean:  If,  during  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
increase  in  money — this  is  merely  money — and  if  in  addition, 
during  this  time,  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  way  of 
automatic  stokers,  automatic  fire  doors,  sloping  tanks,  provisions 
for  breaking  coal  to  proper  size  for  firing,  automatic  shakers, 
power  coal  pushers,  and  other  things,  that  would  simply  show 
that  not  only  less  coal  was  consumed,  but  it  was  done  with  less 
physical  effort,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  that  could  be  shown,  yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  In  order  not  to  have  anything  wrong  with  this 
showing  of  taking  the  tons  of  coal  off  of  the  fireman's  back,  as 
Mr.  Carter  sometimes  talks  about,  you  would  have  to  show  here 
that  instead  of  any  progress  in  mechanical  efficiency,  we  had 
given  him  less  adequate  tools  to  work  with  or  more  arduous 
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working  conditions  than  in  the  preceding  jjeriod;  is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Lanck:  That  would  be  true,  yes.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  showing  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  not  onlv 
is  paid  more  per  ton  of  coal  than  he  was,  or  putting  it  the  other 
way,  that  for  each  $1,000  we  pay,  there  are  required  less  tons 
of  coal  to  be  shoveled,  if  in  addition  to  that  there  has  been  im- 
provement in  other  conditions,  by  being  relieved  from  certain 
work,  and  better  appliances  with  which  to  do  the  work,  the  in- 
crease in  compensation  may  be  even  greater  than  is  shown  by 
this  table;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  would  be  true.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that,  though.  I  say  that  would  be  true  on  theoretical 
grounds  to  be  sho'WTi. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Passing  Exhibits  21,  22  and  23,  then,  Mr. 
Lauck,  your  Exhibit  24  makes  a  comparison  between  1913  and 
1914,  I  think,  of  certain  roads ;  but  if  I  have  properly  analyzed 
the  report  all  that  you  attempt  to  show  by  this  is  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  efficiency,  both  as  to  train  load  and  pos- 
sibly as  to  car  load,  reducing  it  to  a  tonnage  basis? 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  is  24? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes,  24. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  carries  the  same  thought  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  confines  it  to  the  past  year. 

Mt".  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Jjauck :  The  same  method  is  employed  throughout,  and 
the  same  attempt  to  work  out  productive  efficiency. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes.  Now,  again,  Mr.  Lauck,  during  this 
period,  from  the  figures  shoAvn  on  these  roads  severally,  does 
it  appear  that  on  all  of  the  traffic  units  other  than  the  ton  mile 
per  thousand  dollars  compensation,  that  the  company  is  paying 
more,  or  getting  less,  whichever  way  you  put  it  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     You  mean  the  train  mileage,  now? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  They  are  always  paying  more  per  train  mile, 
of  course;  all  the  time.    But — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes.  That  is,  when  and  as  they  load  up  the 
train  and  get  any  increased  tonnage,  they  are  always  paying 
more  for  that  train,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  they  are  paying  more,  because  it  re- 
quires more  labor  to  move  that  train. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes,  and  of  course,  you  also  know  that  if  the 
train  is  hauled  with  the  heavier  power,  that  there  is  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  upon  the  heavier  power  1 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  a  man  would  make — 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  that  is  as  I  understand  it.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  rates  of  engineers  and  firemen,  but  I  under- 
stand they  are  based  on  relative  tractive  power  or  weight  on 
drivers  or  some  indication  of  tractive  power,  so  much  per  hun- 
dred miles. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  would  not  be  feasible  at  all,  would  it,  in 
your  judgment,  Mr.  Lauck,  to  base  the  compensation  of  engineers 
on  the  ton  miles  or  passenger  miles  that  are  made ;  that  is,  take 
a  passenger  train  without  a  passenger  on  it,  the  engineer  would 
be  compensated  for  as  much  as  if  it  were  fully  loaded  with 
passengers  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Oh,  yes,  I  think  he  is  not  responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  you  start  out,  then,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  rate  to  be  paid  must  be  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent 
efficiency  as  to  loading  up  with  passengers! 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  the  real  basis  of  payment  or  the  real 
test  is  the  train  mile  or  locomotive  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  train  mile  or  locomotive  mile.  Well, 
now,  is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  per  thousand  dollars  paid 
engineers  or  firemen,  we  are  getting  less  per  train  mile  and  get- 
ting a  fewer  number  of  train  miles  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  You  are  getting  a  fewer  number  of  train  miles, 
but  you  are  getting  proportionately  more  on  the  train;  that  is 
the  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  of  all  railroad  operating  efficiency, 
to  move  their  trains — 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  think  you  said  the  only  proper  basis  was 
to  refer  it  to  the  train  milef 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  I  do,  because  that  is  an  indication  of 
efficiency.  That  is  the  whole  object  of  railroad  operation,  to 
move  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  traffic  with  as  few  train 
miles  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Exactly.  And  we  are  paying  more  for  those 
train  miles,  are  we  not? 
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Mr.   Lauck:     Yes,  but  my  contention  is — 

Mr.  Shoean :  Now,  whctlior  or  not  we  are  paying?  more,  or 
whether  the  increase  that  lias  l)een  p^ranted  and  that  is  being  paid 
is  commensurate  with  tlie  achhnl  burden,  there  is  nothing  in 
these  statistics  from  wliich  you  can  make  any  deduction  on  that 
ground,  from  the  statistics  merely  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     From  the  added  burden,  you  mean  of  cost? 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Whatever  basis  you  put  it  on.  Tliis  is  merely 
cost. 

Mr.  Lauck:  My  idea  was  that  the  result  of  increasing  the 
train  load,  although  you  have  increased  the  cost,  in  terms  of 
engineers  and  firemen,  you  have  been  move  than  compensated 
by  the  increased  gains  per  train  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  us  see,  Mr.  Lauck :  Supposing  here,  for 
instance,  1  understand  the  Milwaukee  is  about  to  electrify  or  is 
electrifying  some  four  or  five  hundred  miles ;  I  assume  they  will 
get  that  ])ower  from  some  ])ower  ]ilant  that  generates  the  elec- 
tricity and  furnishes  that  to  the  engines ;  assuming  that  without 
any  change  in  grade  of  any  kind,  by  the  installation  of  electric 
motors,  they  will  put  on  that  four  or  five  hundred  miles  of 
road,  that  twice  the  tonnage  is  hauled;  that  the  engineer  u])on 
that  train  makes  it  in  less  time,  with  less  physical  effort  than 
handling  it  with  steam ;  on  your  basis  here  of  extending  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  you  would  show  an  increased  productive  effi- 
ciency by  that  engineer? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  it  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  em- 
ploye should  participate  in  that  gain.  All  the  factors  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Sup])osing  it  had  all  been  conducted  at  a  loss 
up  to  the  time  this  was  done;  are  you  not  necessarily  starting 
with  that  assumption  when  you  talk  about  granting  these 
increases;  are  you  not  assuming  that  in  all  these  conditions  in 
times  ]iast  that  they  have  been  adequately  compensated,  that 
ca})ital  has  been  compensated,  and  that  the  adjustment  was  fair 
at  that  time  as  between  labor  and  capital? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  capital 
being  compensated  on  the  railroads,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  an  equitable  i)artici]iation  of  labor.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  now. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Assume  now,  in  this  Milwaukee  case,  that  with 
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the  substitution  of  electric  power,  that  they  do  haul  twice  the 
train  load  without  any  change  in  grades  whatever;  but,  assuming 
further,  that  the  engineer  has  no  added  burden  or  responsibility, 
that  it  is  easier  to  handle  with  new  and  better  power,  no  respon- 
sibility for  making  his  power  or  seeing  that  his  power  is  made 
by  the  fireman ;  assuming  that  in  order  to  do  that  the  company 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  order  to  get  the  power  plant  to 
electrify  the  system,  would  you,  on  this  set  of  tables — I  am 
not  asking  about  any  argument  to  be  based  upon  it — but  would 
you,  by  the  method  which  you  have  adopted,  show  that  the 
engineer  and  hreman  had  increased  100  per  cent  in  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  I  would  apply  a  different  principle  there. 
T  would  show  an  increased  efficiency,  but  I  should  not  think 
that  this  vast  amount  of  capital  should  be  remunerated,  and 
then  if  there  w^as  a  lowering  of  costs,  through  the  improvement 
of  this  road,  just  like  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
in  a  steel  mill  or  cotton  mill,  I  think  some  element  of  participa- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  worker, 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  I  assume,  with  that  sort  of  a  plant  there 
that  is  covered  in  the  hypothetical  question,  that  when  you  get 
the  higlier  ty])e  of  macliinery  and  more  expensive  type  of 
machinery,  and  this  power  plant  and  all  to  keep  up,  that  the 
relative  cost  of  maintenance  of  that  would  be  very  much  higher 
than  keeping  up  a  less  expensive  plant,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  should  all  be  provided  for,  yes. 
,  .  Mr.  Sheean:     So  that  when  you  get  over  to  these  later 
figures  in  which  you  show  an  increasing  cost  of  maintenance,  if 
you  have  a  more  valuable  plant  to  maintain,  the  relative  cost  of 
maintenance  may  increase,  may  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  would  verv  likelv  increase. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  very  likely  will  increase? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  but — 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  there  has  been  no  effort  in  anj^  one  of 
these  exhibits,  21,  22,  23  or  24,  to  make  any  segregation  at  all 
as  between  expenditures  for  better  power,  for  elimination  of 
grades,  for  any  of  the  elements  that  may  have  combined  to 
produce  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Those  factors  are  not  considered  here  at  all. 
It  is  just  the  productive  efficiency,  without  regard  to  costs,  or  any 
other  element,  and — 
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Mr.  Sliccan :  Tlio  i)r()diictive  eflfieiency  of  tlie  plant  as  a 
})laiit? 

Mr.  Laiick:  Aiu],  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  on  this 
thousand  dollar  basis,  of  the  tendencies  in  regard  to  the  men,  that 
is,  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  And  on  that  tendency  every  traffic  unit  that 
has  been  spoken  of  here,  other  than  the  ton  mile  unit,  does  not 
show  that  the  engineer  or  firemen  have  contributed  to  it? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  that  is  more  a  matter  of  inability  to  get 
sources  of  information  than — 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  am  not  asking  about  that,  Mr.  Lauck,  but  on 
what  you  have,  and  what  you  put  up. 

Mr.  Lauck  :  There  is  a  similar  tendency  here,  and  an  unfav- 
orable showing  for  jiassenger  traffic,  but  1  think  it — the  tendency 
as  a  whole  is  plainly  evident  from  the  ton  mileage  and  train 
mileage. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  applying  your  formula — 
again  turning  back  to  23,  working  it  backwards  as  well  as  could 
be  done  from  the  fact  that  you  do  not  show  there  what  you  have 
left  for  ])assenger,  but  taking  either  the  one  at  page  5,  or  the  one 
at  i)age  7,  you  give  us  no  basic  tables  as  to  what  the  totals  there 
are,  as  to  these  56  railroads,  or  the  78  raili'oads.  Taking  the  78 
railroads  at  page  5,  having  given  the  total  freight  locomotive 
miles,  of  course  you  can  ascertain  what  the  total  passenger  miles 
must  be  in  your  deduction? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes.  '••>  . 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  carrying  out  the 
same  formula  on  all  of  these  things,  that  you  would  show  an 
increase  in  the  freight  train  miles,  an  increase  in  the  passenger 
train  miles,  an  increase  in  the  total  revenue  train  miles,  an  in- 
crease in  the  tons  of  freight  one  mile,  and  the  number  of  passen- 
gers one  railef 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  would  be  an  increase  all  the  way 
through,  but  a  proi)ortionately  less  iiicrease  for  train  and  loco- 
motive mileage  than  for  ton  miles. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  get  your  total  payments  to  engineers  and 
your  total  payment  to  firemen,  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  applying 
it  to  all  of  these  units  of  traffic,  the  freight  train  miles  per 
$1,000,  show  a  decrease?  the  passenger  train  miles  per  $1,000 
a  decrease? 
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Mr.  Lauck :     Oh,  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  revenue  locomotive  miles  per  $1,000. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  think  that  is  true,  as  I  repeatedly  said. 
There  has  been  an  increased  cost  per  locomotive  mile,  an  in- 
creased cost  of  train  mile,  passenger  mile,  freight  mile,  but  that 
has  been  compensated  for  by  the  increased  return  in  the  heavier 
train  load. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  comes  to  some  other  exhibit,  as  to  where 
the  compensation  comes? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  All  that  we  get  from  this  first  set  of  exhibits 
is  that  the  cost  of  ton  miles  per  ton  mile  has  been  less,  but  you 
know  in  addition  to  that,  that  the  cost  per  train  mile,  per  loco- 
motive mile,  per  every  other  unit  than  the  ton  mile,  has  been 
greater. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  confining  it  strictly  to  this  exhibit,  I  do 
not  see  where  we  get  any  element  of  cost  at  all.  That  is,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  see  where  you  find  anj^  element  of  cost. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  ton  miles  per  $1,000  compensation  to 
freight  engineers.    That  is  the  cost,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  is  the  only  element. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  have  shown  the  only  element  which  shows 
we  are  getting  anything  more  for  our  money,  and  every  other 
element  shows  we  are  getting  less  for  our  money. 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  is  not  shown.  There  is  no  other  element 
of  cost  there  except  the  ton  miles  per  $1,000. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  the  onlv  element  of  cost,  but  vou  can 
make  the  like  extension  from  the  figures  which  are  there,  from 
every  other  element  known  in  transportation  service. 

Mr.  Lauck:  You  could  do  that.  The  point  there  was  to 
show  on  some  basis  of  increased  returns.  That  is,  it  might 
have  been  a  man  or  $1,000,  or  any  other.  Those  are  about  the 
only  two  elements  you  could  have  devised,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  only  jDoint  is,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  for  each 
$1,000  paid  out,  we  are  getting  some  more  ton  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  for  each  $1,000  paid  out  we  are  getting 
a  fewer  nilmber  of  locomotive  miles,  a  fewer  number  of  passen- 
ger train  miles,  and  a  fewer  number  of  freight  train  miles. 
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Mr.  Lauck :     That  is  not  shown  here,  but  it  is  an  inference. 

Mr.  Slieean:  It  can  l)e  deduced,  however,  fairly  from  the 
detail  from  which  you  work  out  the  other? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  it  is  an  inference. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Whether  demonstratable  from  the  figures. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  1  "will  freely  concede  that,  and  then  there 
is  a  significance  when  it  is  compared  wdth  the  next  set  of  exhiljits. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  then,  let  us  turn  to  the  next  set  of  ex- 
hibits. Perha])s  before  going  to  the  set  we  can  jmss  this  so  we 
will  be  by  them ;  No.  25  is  a  comparison  in  the  number  of  empty 
and  loaded  cars  in  freight  trains.  That  is  simply  the  one  set 
covering  that  t 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Showing  that  we  have  now  more  loaded  cars 
in  the  train  than  we  did  in  1909  f 

Mr.  Lauck :     And  more  load  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  more  load  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Exactly.  Simply  a  supplementary  statement 
to  the  train  load  statement. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  our  car  loading  is  better  now^  than  it 
was  in  1909 ;  our  train  loading  is  better  than  it  was  in  1909 ;  but 
by  a  comparison  Avitli  both  the  East  and  South,  we,  as  yet,  have 
not  got  either  the  car  loading  or  the  train  loading  up  to  what  they 
have  in  the  East  and  the  South. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  know"  you  haven't  as  to  train  loading.  I 
never  compared  the  car  loading.  ,    i 

Mr.  Slieean :  As  to  train  loading  w^e  are  not  up  to  either 
of  those  sections. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Not  uj)  to  the  East. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  East,  hauling  a  heavier  train  load,  as  it 
does,  is  paying  a  lower  rate  of  wages  to  both  its  engineers  and 
firemen — you  also  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 

Mr.  Tzanck :  I  never  looked  into  that.  I  have  heard  that 
stated. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  The  argument  in  the  East  is  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  West. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Y^es. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Notw'ithstanding  the  load  that  is  hauled  by 
the  engineers  and  firemen  is  greater  in  the  East,  the  wages  still 
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remain  lower  in  that  territory,  after  an  award,  than  they  are  here 
at  the  present  time? 

(No  response.) 

Mr,  Sheean:  No.  26  is  quotations  showing  the  improve- 
ment in  loading,  or,  I  won't  bind  jow  to  it  as  to  the  loading — 

Mr.  Lanck :  It  is  a  verification  from  the  statements  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  presidents,  of  the  preceding  exhibits. 

Mr.  Sheean:     They  have  been  getting  more  in  the  trains 
number  of  years,  does  it  not;  or  is  it  the  last  three  years! 
through  the  succeeding  years.     Some  of  this  goes  back  quite  a 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  is  still  a  chance  for  the  improvement 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  suggests  could  be 
made  both  in  the  train  loading  and  in  the  car  loading. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Oh,  yes,  the  railroad  presidents,  in  the  next 
exhibit,  say  they  are  going  to  get  an  increase  of  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  As  a  prerequisite  to  getting  any  increase  in 
freight  rates  or  any  additional  compensation,  the  Commission 
thinks  there  are  still  some  other  economies  in  this  direction. 
Of  course,  if  the  ecoiiomies  are  distributed  to  the  employes  in 
proportion  to  their  contributions  to  them,  there  will  not  be  any 
economies  left,  will  there? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  recall  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  made  any  statement  in  that  connection.  If  the 
employes  have  not  brought  about  any  economies,  of  course  the 
productive  efficiency  would  not  obtain;  but  my  contention  is 
that  they  have,  and  that  they  should  therefore  participate.  I 
thought  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  pretty  well 
put  aside  the  economy  argument  in  the  last  rate  decision;  that 
is,  the  granting  of  the  increase  to  the  Eastern  roads. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Didn't  thev,  in  denving  an  increase  in  the 
rates  to  the  East,  jjoint  out  to  them  the  necessity  for  even  fur- 
ther economies,  not  only  in  this  but  several  other  respects,  and 
then  was  not  the  increase  granted  solely  upon  the  ground  that 
a  war  that  nobody  foresaw  at  the  time  they  denied  the  increase, 
brought  about  an  entirely  different  condition? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  haven't  followed  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission's  decisions  verj^  carefully,  but  I  think  the  econo- 
mies referred  to  related  to  switching  charges  and  car  demur- 
rage, and  small  industrial  railroads  that  absorbed  the  rates  of 
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the  larger  railroads.     I  didn't  think  that  they  had  made  any 
mention  of  any  lack  of  efficiency  in  car  loading  or  train  loading. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  did  comment  on  the  improvement  in 
that  respect,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  we  will  go  to  the  next  set  of  exhibits, 
that  is,  27,  28  and  29. 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  27  is  the  quotations  from  the  railroad 
presidents. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes,  we  can  pass  that.  Numbers  28,  29  and 
30.  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  in  that  connection,  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
plain just  why,  in  Exhibit  30,  you  did  not  make  the  comparison 
by  groups,  which  is  made  in  all  the  other  tables  covering  the 
period  1909  to  1913? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  thought  I  had  explained  that  when  I  was 
giving  my  direct  testimony.  The  reason  I  did  not  present  it  by 
groups  was  that  I  did  not  have  time  remaining.  I  was  so  pressed 
with  other  things,  that  I  printed  this  just  as  it  was.  I  have  never 
thrown  it  into  groups. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  same  period,  1909-1913,  is  shown  in  Ex- 
hibit 23  on  the  other  proposition,  the  productive  efficiency,  by 
groups. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,' 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  data  which  are  used  in  Exhibit  30 
are  obtained  from  the  same  reports  from  which  the  data  was 
compiled  in  Exhibit  23"? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  The  point  of  it  is  this,  that  those  ex- 
hibits were  prepared,  and  then,  in  preparing  these  three,  I  had 
not  completed  these  1909-1913  revenue  gains  comparisons  by 
the  time  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  print,  and  in  order  to  throw 
it  into  print  in  groups ;  and  then,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other 
things,  I  never  made  the  groups.  I  thought,  however,  I  ought 
to  put  it  in  this  form,  because  in  some  places  it  is  unfavorable 
to  the  contention,  and  for  the  sake  of  fairness,  in  order  to  have 
the  thing  well  rounded  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  roads,  taken  as  a 
group,  and  grouping  them  in  the  same  way  that  you  grouped 
the  roads  in  Exhibit  No.  23,  will  show  very  limited,  if  any,  net 
gain  in  revenue  during  this  last  five-year  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  don't  know.     I  have  never  put  them  in  a 
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group.     It  might  be  true.     Some  roads  show  a  decrease  here. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Some  roads  show  a  decrease? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  As  I  stated,  I  put  this  in  in  order  that 
there  might  not  be  any  imputation  that  I  was  holding  this  out, 
which  seemingly  did  not  show  the  revenue  gains  that  the  other 
periods  did.  Just  as  this  exhibit  we  have  been  discussing  shows, 
as  compared  with  other  periods,  showing  a  relatively  small 
proportionate  gain. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Exhibit  23  covers  the  period  1909-1913,  show- 
ing that  we  got  somewhat  more  ton  miles  for  our  $1,000  in  this 
last  period.  However,  only  about  5  per  cent  more.  Now,  in 
this  Exhibit  30  there  is  nothing,  by  the  grouping  of  roads,  show- 
ing whether  we  have  had  a  revenue  gain  on  that  ton  mile  basis, 
as  much  as  5  per  cent  or  not — or  any  other  revenue  gain. 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  I  have  not  worked  that  out.  If  you  would 
like  to  have  that  submitted,  I  would  be  glad  to  work  it  out  and 
put  it  in.  I  just  neglected,  or  overlooked  it  through  the  stress 
of  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much,  if  you  have 
available  the  underljdng  data. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  will  be  ver}"  glad  do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Setting  up  your  Exhibit  No.  30  on  the  same 
basis  that  you  have  set  up  your  numbers  27  and  28,  and  show 
in  that  connection,  if  you  will,  please,  the  same  grouping  of 
roads,  as  to  which,  in  Exhibit  23,  you  show  an  increase  of 
5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr,  Stone:     May  I  ask  a  question  for  information! 

How  soon  do  you  want  this  information? 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  soon  could  that  reasonably  be  done,  Mr. 
Lauck. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  think  if  he  could  go  over  the  figures  with 
your  experts  they  might  agree  on  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  understand  they  are  not  the  basic  tables. 
We  haven't  the  basic  tables  from  which  this  is  made  up.  There 
is  no  basic  table  shown  for  the  group.     T  am  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes:  I  don't  think  that  would  take  me  very 
long  to  do  that ;  it  is  practically  all  done. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  got  your  fig-ures  here,  or  are  they  in 
Washington? 
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Mr.  Lauck :     Part  of  them  are  in  Washinglon. 

Mr.  Slieean:  I  am  ])erfoctly  willini;-  that  they  should  be 
filed  at  any  time  durins:  the  hearing,  Mr,  Stone. 

Mr.  Lanck:  The  ])oint  is  about  this  period,  I  have  put  this 
in,  as  well  as  the  other  exhibit,  to  show  the  tendency  of  this 
period;  but  T  am  not  holding  to  this  period  as  determining  the 
measure  of  productive  etTiciency. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Well,  we  quite  understand  it,  Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Tzanck :     I  wanted  to  make  that  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And,  you  of  course  understand  that  the  rail- 
road com]ianies,  having  made  an  increase  in  wages  to  both  of 
these  people,  in  1910,  about  the  middle  of  the  period,  would  like 
to  know  whether  or  not  that  increased  wage  during  that  time 
has  been  commensurate  with  all  you  can  show  in  productive 
efficiency  during  the  period. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  a  very  satisfactory  exhibit  along  those 
lines  would  be  to  take  1909 — from  1908  and  bring  it  up  year  by 
year,  and,  in  that  way,  you  would  have  the  cumulative  effect 
and  be  able  to  determine  it  nuich  more  accurately,  especially 
for  1910. 

Mr:  Sheean :  But  if  you  take  1910,  Mr.  Lauck,  down  to  the 
time  that  this  increase  was  actually  granted,  knowing  generally 
the  condition  of  traffic  in  1910,  you  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
relative  increase  from  1910  to  date  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  what 
you  carry  here?     . 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  not  at  all.  The  heavier  traffic  might  have 
been  moved  with  more  train  miles.  You  might  not  have  had 
your  heavier  power  on  that  traffic.  The  volume  of  the  traffic  it- 
self would  not  have  indicated  anything  in  this  connection  out- 
side of  your  train  miles? 

Mr.  Slieean :  But  it  gives  an  opportunity,  of  course,  to  get 
better  loading,  if  you  have  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  you  have  the  traffic  and  if  vou  have  the 
facilities  for  that  heavier  tonnage. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  this  Exhibit  30,  that  you  speak  of,  on 
page  2,  as  having  yielded  large  net  gains  per  revenue  mile.  You 
mean  there  that  they  yielded  increases  not  necessarily  profits? 

Mr,  Lauck:  Increases,  yes.  That  is,  that  there  was  a  net 
gain,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  over  expenses. 

Mr.   Sheean:     Well,  you  have  simply   shown  during  this 
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period  the  total  operating  revenue  which  is  arrived  at  by — I 
mean — 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  is  tlie  total  gross  operating  revenue. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  total  gross  operating  revenue? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Which  is  reported  by  the  railroads  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  that  basis.  That  is,  that  is 
the  basis  on  which  you  report  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  Commission,  of  course,  recognized  by  its 
method  of  accounting  that,  after  you  had  arrived  at  both  the 
total  operating  expenses  and  the  total  operating  revenue,  that 
before  there  is  anything  available,  there  must  be  deducted  the 
element  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Before  there  is  any  return  to  capital. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain.  Is 
it  your  viewpoint  that  if  because  of  the  increase  in  the  plant  and 
equipment,  or  more  favorable  plant,  or  more  favorable  equip- 
ment that  is  being  operated,  the  taxes  have  been  increased  on 
that  plant,  that  even  before  you  pay  the  taxes  upon  the  property, 
that  labor  must  be  taken  care  of! 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  I  did  not  mean  to  present  that  point  of 
view;  no,  sir.  I  think  that,  theoretically  speaking,  the  general 
view  is  that  labor  should  be  taken  care  of  outside  of  capital 
considerations — like  we  were  speaking  the  other  day  of  the 
railroad  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  but  as  a  going  concern,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  on  your  productive  efficiency  theory 
hexe,  the  increase  in  taxes  is  said  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  $20,000  locomotive  instead  of  a  $6,000  locomotive, 
and  that  taxes  are  spread  accordingly  upon  that  larger  locomo- 
tive. You  take  simply  the  gross  earnings  here — limiting  it  now 
to  the  one  engine  and  the  one  crew%  you  take  that  engine  and 
that  crew,  and  after  finding  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  that 
larger  engine,  deduct  the  expenses  and  show  as  net  available  for 
distribution,  to  somebody,  before  any  deduction  for  taxes  is 
made 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  I  don't  do  that,  if  you  will  recall,  in  the 
exhibit  on  revenue  gain. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  mean  by  this,  this  is  revenue  gain  we  are  on 
now. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  that  is  revenue  gain  from  the  train  mile 
understanding.     That  revenue  gain  is  available  for  taxes  and 
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for  compensation  of  increased  caijital  investment.  In  working 
the  thing  ont  in  the  succeeding  exliil)its,  I  made  allowance  for 
taxes,  if  yon  will  recall. 

Mr.  Slieean :  But  I  am  talking  about  this  Exhibit  No.  30, 
now, 

]\Ii-.  Lauck :  Well,  there  the  gain  is  simply  the  gain  in 
revenue  over  increase  in  expense,  without  regard  to  taxes  or  any 
other  factor,  but  a  comjjarison  of  revenue  gain  with  increased 
expenses. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now.  Mr.  Lauck,  on  this  Exhibit  30,  the 
total  cost  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  of  course  is  easily  ascer- 
tained from  the  basic  tables,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  cost  per  train  mile,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes.  Increase  in  cost  of  engineers  and  fire- 
men and  revenue  gains  per  revenue  train  mile.  Now,  I  think 
you  said  that  you  had  some  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  reducing 
this  to  a  percentage  basis,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  cost  of  the 
engineers — 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  it  all  ought  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  yes,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  repeatedly 
stated. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Expressing  it  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
have  vou  made  anv  effort  to  ascertain  and  determine  what  the 
total  operating — w^hat  the  increase  in  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses have  been  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Onlv  on  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents,  which 
is  in  the  case  of  the  Atchison  here,  25  cents  per  revenue  train 
mile. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  total  operating  revenue  has  increased 
what? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Has,  in  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  increased  net 
15  cents,  leaving  a  loss  of  9  cents  for  the  Atchison. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  in  fact  then,  taking  that  one  road,  the 
Atchison,  the  total  operating  exi^enses  have  increased  25  cents 
per  revenue  train  mile,  while  the  total  operating  revenue  that 
they  have  received  from  it  has  only  increased  15  cents  a  mile  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  That  may  be  due  to  a  declining  freight 
rate  on  that  road.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  also  due,  is  it  not,  to  the  fact  that  the 
engineers'  cost  has  increased — in  part  that  is  due  to  the  fact 
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because,  out  of  that  total  loss  of  9  cents,  about  U)  ij-.t  cent  of 
it  is  shown  on  the  first  line  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  engi- 
neer is  getting  more  per  revenue  train  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  point  I  attemjjted  to  develop,  subse- 
quently, was  that  these  increased  costs,  while  they  are  j)artly 
due  to  the  engineers  and  firemen,  are  not  primarily  due  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  think  we  will  not  (juarred  about  tliat,  that 
the  increased  cost  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men, but  in  this  increased  cost  shown  to  the  Atchison  on  the 
first  line, — 

Mr.  Lauck :     87/100  of  one  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  there  is  9.6  cents  total  increase  to  them, 
in  cost  per  train  mile?  '  i 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  about  10  ])er  cent  of  that  increase  in 
that  period  is  due  to  the  engineers  in  this  showing,  or  is  ab- 
sorbed by  them  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes;  comparing  it  with  the  total  cost,  which 
would  seem  to  be  a  better  basis,  it  would  be  something  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  taking  the  next  one,  apparently  making 
a  revenue  gain. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  call  your  attention  there,  Mr.  Sheean,  that 
this  decrease  is  for  a  period — you  understand  there  is  a  large 
net  return  available  to  the  Atchison  there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  we  will  come  to  in  another  exhibit.  As 
to  those,  where  there  has  not  been  any  productive  efficiency,  they 
can  take  care  of  it  by  paying  it  out  of  their  surplus. 

Mr.  Lauck  :  They  can  pay  fv^r  it  out  of  previous  productive 
efficiency.  Productive  efficiency  developed  which  has  not  been 
compensated  for. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  possibly  contributed  to  that  surplus  by 
some  other  men  in  times  past.  You  would  have  to  get  back  to 
determine  just  how  that  accunuilated  or  how  you  did  that.  Or, 
let  us  wait  until  we  get  to  the  surplus.  Is  that  another  exhibit, 
Mr.  Lauck?  Now,  you  have  in  several  other  exhibits  shown 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  and  the  Wabash.  They  are  omitted  from  this  ex- 
hibit, Mr.  Lauck,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  don't  know  whether  they  are. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  AVoll,  you  are  not  able  to  state  ^vlletller  or 
not  all  of  those  lines,  reduced  to  this  formula  of  increase  in  cost 
of  engineers  and  firemen,  and  revenue  gains  per  revenue  train 
mile,  whetlu'r  tliey  would  not  now  sliow  a  loss  in  revenue  train 
mill's* 

Mr.  Ijauck:  Well,  i  don't  know.  Tlx'V  show  a  hiss.  They 
were  not  a(hnitt('d  for  that  reason. 

Mr,  Slieean:  Well,  now,  even  as  to  these  roads,  Mr.  Lauek, 
wiiich  show  a  loss  to  the  railroad  companies  in  every  case,  not- 
witlistanding  the  loss  of  revenue,  it  is  shown  that  the  engineers 
and  firemen  lia\'e  received  more  per  train  mile,  ])er  revenue  train 
mile. 

^Ir.  Lauck :  Yes,  i  think  that  follows  from  the — as  I  have 
stated,  from  the  heavier  train  load  and  the  increased  cost  of  en- 
gineers and  firemen  to  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Well,  referring  it  then  to  the  basis  of  per  rev- 
enue train  mile  in  all  cases,  there  is  an  increased  cost  to  the  rail- 
road companies  in  these  years,  in  terms  of  engineers  and  fire- 
men? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  They,  as  a  class,  are  receiving  more  money 
per  revenue  train  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Y'es.  That  is  due  to  the — I  think  to  the  heavier 
train  loading  and  more  charges  against  the  train  mile  which  is 
pulling  a  heavier  load,  together  witli  what  increases  in  wages 
and  rates  of  pay  they  have  received. 

Mr.  Slieean:  How  much  of  it  may  be  due  to  the  one  thing 
and  how  much  to  the  other,  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  there  is  no  way  fi'om  these  tables  by 
which  you  can  tell  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  You  would  have  to  take  specific  trains,  I 
should  think,  to  work  that  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  this  tal)le,  Mr.  Lauck,  was  the  one 
that  you  referred  to  when  we  were  taking  the  23,  in  which  you 
said  that  the  increased  contribution  of  ton  miles  you  thought 
showed  that  the  ton  mile  compensation,  or  that  the  revenue  train 
mile  compensation  had  also  grown  during  this  time. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  referred  to  this  series  of  exhibits,  not  spe- 
cifically to  this  i)eriod. 
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Mr.  Sheean :  And  I  am  seeking,  Mr,  Lauck,  to  limit  it,  or 
to  talk  in  connection  with  the  exhibits,  about  a  time  when  rail- 
roads were  fairly  comparable  in  their  operations,  viz. :  1909-13. 
Of  course,  all  the  matters  I  mentioned  this  morning  run  through 
all  the  exhibits;  any  change^  in  mileage  you  made  no  account 
for. 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  do  not  think  it  made  a  ])article  of  difference 
in  working  tliis  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Supjjose,  on  one  hundred  miles  of  railroad 
that  I  have,  if  you  can  conceive  of  that  condition,  I  am  getting  a 
certain  number  of  ton  miles  here  this  year.  Next  year  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  get  another  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  and  I 
get  just  twice  the  numl)er  of  ton  miles  on  that  other  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  that  I  had  on  the  first  hundred  miles.  The  wav  you 
have  carried  out  these  exhibits  would  show  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent  in  efficiency,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  take  other  than  the  ton  miles  hauled 
over  every  railroad? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  as  compared  with  train  miles  and  loco- 
motive miles.  That  is,  the  whole  fundamental  basis  of  my  argu- 
ment, is  that  the  increase  in  train  mileage  and  locomotive  mileage 
has  not  kept  ]iace  with  the  increase  in  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  what  way  did  you  use  the  ratio  of  revenue 
miles  here  to  the  ton  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  use  the  revenue  freight  train  miles  per  $1,000 
outlay  to  distribute  the  resultant  return  between  freight  and 
passenger  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean :  All  right.  Then  we  will  take  the  case  of  that 
one  hundred  mile,  two  hundred  mile  railroad,  in  two  succeeding 
years.  In  the  first  year  of  operations  I  have  been  paying  half 
of  my  wage  roll  to  engineers  and  firemen  engaged  in  construction 
work.  But  in  the  second  year's  operations,  paying  the  same 
wage  roll,  precisely  the  same,  I  am  paying  it  to  men  Avho  are 
using  tonnage. 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  you  are  paying  it,  in  the  further  instance,  to 
persons  on  construction,  you  would  not  be  moving  any  traffic. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  the  second  year,  because  of  it  being  the 
same  engineers  and  getting  the  same  amount  of  money,  you 
would  have  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  efficiency. 
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Mr.  Lauck :     Well,  if  you  charge — 

Mr.  Slieean:     Well,  would  vou  or  wouldn't  vou? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  in  a  case  like  that  you  would,  but  that 
is  not  the  way  the  railroads  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No.  And  you  w^on't  find  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  any  set  of  figures  such  as  you  have  set 
up  here,  or  deductions  on  productive  efficiency. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion do  not  put  forward  any  figures  as  to  productive  efficiency. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes.  Do  you  know  of  any  comparison  on  the 
ton  mile  or  train  mile,  or  any  other  basis,  in  which  they  do  not 
eventually  carry  it  out  to  per  $1,000  investment,  or  per  100  miles 
of  road  operated? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  don 't  see  where  that  would — frankly  speak- 
ing— where  that  would  enter  into  the  argument  at  all.  I  can- 
not see  where  the  per  mile  of  road  operated  would  affect  this, 
except  reducing  it  to  a  smaller  area  of  computation,  or  a  smaller 
figure.  The  railroads  are  supposed  to  report  their  revenue 
train  load,  freight  train  mileage,  and  the  revenue  locomotive 
mileage.  Now,  if  they  are  charging  the  cost  of  engineers  and 
firemen  to  construction,  that  Avould  be  in  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  they  don't  do  that,  as  you  do.  The 
point  that  I  am  making,  Mr.  Lauck,  is  that  you  have  taken  the 
total  payroll  in  which  they  report  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  tells  them,  simply  the  aggregate  amount  that  is  paid 
all  engineers  and  firemen,  and  you  have  distributed  that  entire 
payment  thus  reported  to  purely  revenue  basis. 

Mr.  Lauck :  And  thereby  to  my  great  disadvantage,  which 
I  enjoy  for  the  reason  I  am  charging  against  the  revenue  ton- 
nage all  the  non-revenue  producing  tonnage. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  have  assumed  that  the  relation  of 
the  revenue  and  non-revenue  tonnage  has  remained  the  same 
during  all  the  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:  According  to  accountants'  regulations  it 
should.  It  should  never  be  considered,  should  it?  That  is,  of 
course,  if  the  railroad  is  charging  its  construction  cost  to  oper- 
ating expenses. 

Mr.  Sheean :     But,  Mr.  Lauck,  let  me  understand  here,  I  am 
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not  making  any  suggestion  that  the  railroad  has  charged  it  in 
that  way.  I  am  seeking  to  ascertain  from  you  whether  or  not 
you,  by  your  method  of  distribution,  are  doing  something  which 
neither  the  railroad  nor  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  ever  done,  of  distributing  the  entire  payroll  of  engineers  and 
firemen  to  the  revenue  train  mile. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  railroads  report  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  their  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen. 
If,  to  get  that  on  a  revenue  train  mile  basis,  the  company  freight 
has  been  charged  to  these  engineers  and  firemen,  or  construction, 
I  perforce  must  charge  that  against  the  revenue  train  mile, 
because  I  have  no  other  alternative.  Thereby,  as  I  have  said, 
carrying  this  tonnage — non-revenue  producing  tonnage  on  to 
the  revenue  producing  freight. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  thereby  assuming  that  the  relationship 
from  one  year  to  another,  between  the  revenue  and  the  non- 
revenue,  has  remained  the  same? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  order  to  make  your  statistics  fairly  com- 
parable from  one  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Any  change  in  the  relationship  between  the 
revenue  and  non-revenue,  would  not  make  fairly  comparable  one 
period  with  the  other. 

Mr,  Lauck:  There  would  be  variations  in  the  company 
freight  hauled.  That  would  cause  a  variation  from  one  period 
to  the  other.  -r 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  during  the  time ;  for  instance 
take  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  while  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  was 
building  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  taking  simply 
the  total  pay  roll,  as  they  are  required  to  report  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  of  all  engineers  and  all  firemen,  and  dis- 
tributing that  total  pay  roll  of  engineers  and  firemen  to  the 
traffic  hauled  on  that  road,  do  you  think  that  the  distribution 
between  the  period  while  they  were  doing  the  construction  work, 
and  after  they  completed  it,  would  be  in  the  same  ratio? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  should  be  in  the  same  ratio.  The  Milwaukee 
is  a  very  unhappy  example,  l)ecause  it  did  exactly  the  things 
that  the  Interstate   Commerce   Commission  does  not  require. 
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There  was  a  si)ecial  investigation  of  tliat  very  fact  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  tlien,  did  they  do  the  things  that  you 
are  doing  here  now  and  which  you  say  is  something  that  ought 
not  to  l)e  done,  of  distributing  a  total  pay  roll  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  di<l  not  say  that  it  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  understood  vou  to  sav  that  theV  did  in  that 
case  the  thing  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said 
they  ought  not  to  do. 

Mr.  I^auck :  What  the  Milwaukee  did  was  to  charge  their 
operating  expenses  to  their  oa])ital  account. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Lauck,  has  any  of  that  anything  to  do 
Mdth  the  distribution  of  the  total  pay  roll  in  the  way  that  you 
have  distributed  it  here? 

Mr.  Lauck :     It  has  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  has  not? 

Mr    TiHuck:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  then,  let  us  stick  to  what  you  have 
done  with  the  total  pay  roll.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission requires  the  railroad  to  report  all  total  payments  made 
to  engineers  and  firemen,  doesn't  it?  Exactly  and  only  in  that 
form. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Total  annual  compensation. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Total  annual  compensation.  Now,  taking 
the  total  annual  compensation,  all  that  I  want  to  get,  Mr.  Lauck, 
is  whether  or  not  a  change  in  the  relationship  of  revenue  and 
non-revenue  from  year  to  year  on  the  same  railroad  will  cause 
the  figures  which  you  deduce  to  be  non-comparable? 

Mr.  Lauck :  They  will  cause  variations,  not  to  be  non-com- 
parable. Let  me  explain  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Sheean,  because 
we  can  assume  and  must  assume  that  the  railroads  are  endeav- 
oring to  follow  the  requirements  of  the  Commission,  that  they 
were  not  charging  any  construction  or  anything  like  that  to  the 
operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Sheean :     This  does  not  take  operating  expenses  at  all. 

Mr.  Ijauck :  Or  charging  engineers  engaged  in  construc- 
tion. The  only  factor  that  would  enter  in  there  would  be  the 
engineers,  wouldn't  it,  hauling  company  freight  or  maintenance 
material,  some  factor  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Would  the  work  train  enter  into  it  at  all,  the 
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number  of  work  train  engineers  you  have  one  year  and  not 
another! 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  is  what  I  mean  by  maintenance.  I  sup- 
pose we  had  the  same  thing  in  mind.  Or  company  material,  ties, 
ballast,  things  of  that  kind.  Of  course,  the  proportion  would 
vary  according  as  the  maintenance  varies. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  in  your  distribution  between  freight 
and  passenger,  may  the  ratio  between  freight  and  passenger 
ton  miles  and  passenger  miles  change  on  the  road,  from  year 
to  year? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes.    Vary  for  the  same  consideration, 
Mr.  Sheean :     But  you  took  in  your  distribution  of  freight 
arrived  at  on  a  revenue  mile  basis,  carried  over  to  the  total  pay- 
roll in  one  year,  the  same  as  in  another  on  the  purely  revenue 
train  mile  basis. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Purely  arbitrary,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  there  was  a  change  in  the  relationship, 
that  is  between  freight  and  passenger,  in  those  two  years,  so  as 
to  cause  any  variation  of  the  larger  rate  that  is  paid  on  freight, 
would  that  affect  your  figures  in  any  w^ay? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  the  larger  rate  paid  on  freight  would — 
you  mean  per  man  now,  don't  youf 

Mr.  Sheean :     Or  per  mile,  or  per  hour,  or  per  day. 
Mr.  Lauck:     The  larger  rate  would  be  reflected,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  a  larger  outlay  on  the  freight  side  of  the  equalization. 
Mr.  Sheean :     And  3^ou  have  not  carried  that  larger  outlay 
out  here,  in  saying  "per  $1,000  paid  freight  engineers." 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  it  out  as  much  as 
I  can.  This  is  purely  arbitrary  and  subject  to  criticism — this 
method,  but  it  has  been  consistently  followed  all  the  way  through 
on  a  purely  arbitrary  basis,  to  try  and  develop  this  tendency. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  on  this  Exhil)it  30,  on  your 
increased  revenue  gains,  are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not 
the  percentage  of  increase  to  engineers  and  firemen  is  greater 
or  less,  rating  the  system  as  one  operating  system,  than  the  per- 
centage in  revenue  gains  to  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  I  have  not  worked  that  out,  that  percent- 
age. You  mean  whether  the  cost  of  engineers'  and  firemen's 
increase  to  the  railroads  has  been  greater  than  the  revenue  gain 
to  the  railroad  per  revenue  train  mile? 
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Mr.  Sheeaii :     Yes. 

Mr.  Laiiok:  No,  sir,  I  liavc  not  worked  tliat  out.  I  have 
alluded  simply  to  the  dollars  and  cents  eompensation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  during  this  last  period  there  has  been  a  net  gain 
in  the  o])eiating  revenue  ade(|uate  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
engineers  and  firemen,  conihiiiiiig  them  into  one  system,  as  you 
did  in  the  earlier  period  ! 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  I  did  iiol  ])i-ei>are  that  total,  as  I  stated  a 
while  back. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  of  course,  in  any  coml)ination  of  fifty- 
six  or  seventy-eight,  or  any  other  numl)er  of  railroads,  a  large 
system  like  the  T^nion  Pacific  or  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  a 
large  ])ayroll,  counts  much  more  in  the  aggregate  selection  of 
the  roads  than  the  smaller  roads  that  might  show  some  increase 
during  this  time. 

Mr.   Lauck:     That  is,  if  there  was  a  large  loss  on  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Would  ott'set  probably  a  great  many  gains  on 
the  smaller  roads. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  just  to  make  sure  on  that,  I 
assume  that  in  setting  up  the  combined  operations  for  one  system 
you  would  use  just  the  same  railroads  that  you  use  in  23,  in 
which  you  show  the  increase  in  ton  miles.  I  think  you  set  up 
two  groups  there,  and  ])resumab]y  the  figures  will  be  available 
for  those  two  same  group^s  there,  for  this  period  1909-1918, 

Mr.  Stone:  Will  all  the  reports  for  the  railroads  be  in  for 
that  period  that  you  want? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Oh,  they  are  all  in.- 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  where  he  has  to  get  his  basic  figures. 

Mr.  Sheean :  As  1  understand  it,  this  is  not  1914  I  am  ask- 
about  now.  This  is  1909-1913.  He  has  combined  them,  and 
must  have  all  those  figures,  because  he  has  combined  in  the  other 
tables  the  productive  efficiencj^  for  that  period.  You  have  them, 
Mr.  Lauck,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  them  or  not.  If  I 
have  not,  I  can  get  those  figures. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  it  be  more  difficult  for  you  to  check 
this  statement  that  I  read  this  afternoon,  that  was  hurriedly  put 
together,  combined  statement  tons  of  coal  per  $1,000  paid  fire- 
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men  on  the  enumerated  roads,  and  is  reported,  put  together  on 
the  basic  table  shown  in  your  report?  You  could  check  thnt  oi- 
have  it  checked. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  I  would  like  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Stone:     Don't  your  experts  guarantee  it? 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Stone,  vou  will  recall  that  it  was  verv 
shortly  before  lunch  that  the  question  arose  as  to  what  were  coal 
and  what  were  non-coal  roads,  and  this  was  very  hurriedly  put 
together. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Some  of  these  roads,  I  was  told,  had  oil  burn- 
ers. I  tried  to  get  a  couple  of  roads  that  were  purely  coal,  and 
the  only  one  I  could  arrive  at  was  the  Union  Pacific. 

Mr.  Stone :     The  Union  Pacific  has  a  number  of  gas  cars. 

Mr.  La.uck:  In  my  basic  tables  any  notes  that  are  given  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  a  table  on  tractive 
power  also  states  how  much  tractive  power  was  in  oil  burners. 
I  thought  we  must  arrive  at  it  in  some  computation  that  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  suggestion  I  made,  Mr.  Lauck,  was  to 
refer  to  your  basic  tables,  and  where  they  showed  any  oil  burn- 
ers at  all,  to  exclude  the  entire  road,  just  to  get  the  purely  coal 
roads,  and  that  was  the  effort — going  to  your  tractive  table. 
Now,  there  has  been  no  particular  check  on  that  except  your  trac- 
tive effort  tables. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  intend  to  hold  you  to  the  accuracy  of 
this  table.  I  think  it  is  a  very  salient  point  that  we  all  ought 
to  look  into.    That  is  my  idea  about  it.    I  cannot  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  may  develop  later  that  the  tons  of  coal  re- 
ported to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  railroads 
may  bear  investigation, 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  might  be  that.  I  cannot  harmonize  it  with 
the  coal  consumed  per  locomotive  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  the  coal  consumed  per  locomotive  mile 
in  this  last  period,  Mr.  Lauck,  of  1909-1913,  is  very  small,  is 
it  not?  • 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  it  is  very  small.  And  then,  of  course, 
you  have  got  to  figure  how  the  men  w^ere  paid  in  shoveling  this 
coal,  whether  it  was  on  the  big  engines,  or  how  it  w^as. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  the  next  one  is  also  a  group,  is  it  not,  31, 
32,  and  33,  we  can  take  together,  Mr.  Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slieean:  Of  course  the  same  point  you  make,  that 
back  in  1890,  taking  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  more  of  an  increase  proportionately  than  there  has 
in  the  last  five  years. 

Now,  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  about  those 
two  earlier  periods,  Mr.  Lauck,  on  the  charts  as  you  exam- 
ined them  here,  page  3,  for  instance,  there  has  been  no  effort  to 
show  from  year  to  year  anything  in  that  regard,  but  you  have 
simply  taken  the  two  bases,  that  is  all,  and  drawn  a  straight 
line  now  between  1890  and  1913,  although  there  may  have  been 
a  great  number  of  variations  up  and  down  on  these  lines,  and  it 
is  not  intended  on  any  of  these  periods  to  indicate  tliat  there 
has  been  a  steady  progressive  tendency  in  that  direction,  but 
simply  starting  with  1890  as  the  starting  point,  and  the  only 
other  point  considered  being  1913,  and  dramng  a  straiglit  line 
between  those  two  points. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  was,  as  you  can  see,  brought  about  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  That  is,  in  working  out  all  these 
ratios  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  and  I  could  not 
work  them  for  each  year  very  well. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  these  two  periods,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  treat  as  ancient  history,  and  which  you  insist  on  consider- 
ing in  connection  with  the  matter,  that  same  thing  obtains 
throughout,  of  having  only  a  starting  point  and  a  finishing  point, 
and  it  was  not,  I  know,  intended  to  indicate  that  here  had  been 
a  general  increase  through  all  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  tliere  may  have  been  a  very  zigzag  line. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  so  when  we  get  to  33,  Mr.  Lauck,  1909 
to  1913,  that  is  w^hat  has  happened  on  each  of  those  charts 
from  June  30,  1908,  down  to  June  30,  1913,  on  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Sheean :  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  way  in 
which  these  charts  are  prepared,  tliat  there  was  from  1908  to 
June,  1910,  and  going  u])ward  or  downward,  by  way  of  these 
lines,  sufficient  to  take  up  the  entire  variation  and  fi'om  1910 
on  sim])ly  level,  that  it  had  obtained  in  1910. 

Mr.  Lauck :  There  might  have  been  variations  there  which 
I  know  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Sheean :     But  you  do  know  that  along  somewhere  well 
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into  this  period,  there  Avas  a  change  in  wages  for  both  engineers 
and  firemen  on  all  the  railroads  that  are  shown? 

Mr,  Lanck :  I  know  that  from  the  fact  there  was  an  arbitra- 
tion and  an  increase  granted.  I  never  have  studied  the  effect 
on  that. 

Mr.  Slieean:  No,  I  am  not  attemjiting  to  pin  you  down  to 
any  dates  on  that.  But,  consistent  with  the  ultimate  result 
shown,  taking  from  the  end  of  the  line  to  tlie  end  of  the  line, 
there  might  have  been  a  going  up  from  1910,  and  a  going  down 
from  that  date  on,  which  would  simply  keep  1900  and  1913  prac- 
tically level  as  shown  here! 

Mr.  Lauck :  There  might  have  been  anv  kind  of  a  variation 
there. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes.  Well,  now,  on  this  33,  Mr.  Lauck,  at 
page  4,  you  have  a  chart  of  the  ratio  of  operating  cost  to 
operating  expenses  for  78  Western  railroads.  Taking  the  78 
railroads  together,  the  labor  cost  of  transportation  is  shown, 
pretty  nearly  a  straight  line  across  the  middle  of  tlie  page, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  27.69,  27.91. 

Mr.  Sheean.  The  labor  cost  of  maintenance  has'  somewhat 
gone  up  during  that  period! 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  entirely  consistent,  is  it  not,  that  a 
quality  of  efficiency  in  your  engines  and  equipment  will  show 
added  maintenance  costs? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  efficiency  tliat  is  brought  about 
in  some  of  your  other  tables  may  be  brought  al)out  by  a  higher 
maintenance  cost,  either  higher  wages  per  man,  or  as  an  entirety, 
in  keeping  up  your  equipment? 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  may  bo. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  is  nothing  at  all,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  maintenance  costs  have  gone  up,  while  the  labor  cost  of 
transportation  has  remained  about  stationary,  that  is  indicative 
of  anything  particularly,  is  there,  except  the  proposition  that 
you  were  making,  that  the  labor  cost  of  transportation  has  not 
taken  it  all? 

Mr.  Lau,ck :  Yes,  that  these  increases  in  costs  have  occurred, 
which  I  aim  to  show  were  not  primarily  due  to  the  transportation 
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factors.  Now,  your  point  is  that  the  maintenance  costs  were  nec- 
essary preliminary  to  that,  or  a  necessary  attendant  circum- 
stance. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Or  may  run  along  concurrently  with  it;  that, 
with  a  plant  equipped  with  block  signals,  with  the  more  expen- 
sive kind  of  machinery,  or  even  with  a  change  in  policy  of  keep- 
ing your  machinery  up  to  the  notch  at  all  times,  there  may  be 
shown  a  higiier  labor  cost  of  maintenance  or  an  increase  in 
wages,  or  any  one  of  those  things  may  be  producing  causes? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  it  may  be  heavier  equipment  or  better 
road  bed  or  heavier  bridges,  or  any  factor  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  wish  you  would  explain  just  what  is  in- 
cluded in  the  item  of  labor  cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Labor  cost  of  transportation.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  as  you  probably  recall,  requires  a  segre- 
gation of  these  accounts. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  it  was  just  to  get  before  the  Board  just 
what  items  there  are  in  that  labor  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  labor  cost  is  labor  cost  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  trains;  I  think  that  expresses  it  briefly.  It 
includes  the  superintendence,  the  station  employes,  the  weigh- 
ing and  car  associations,  yardmasters  and  their  clerks,  yard 
conductors  and  brakemen,  yard  enginemen,  road  enginemen, 
yard  train  crews,  and  road  train  crews.  I  think  telegraph  oper- 
ators are  also  included. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  During  this  last  period,  Mr.  Lauck,  speaking 
generalh^  the  labor  cost  of  operation  has  increased  on  these  vari- 
ous roads? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  the  total  labor  cost  that  you  are  re- 
ferring to  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes,  total  labor  cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  constituted  an  increasing  proportion 
of  total  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  labor  cost  of  maintenance  has  also  in- 
creased during  the  period? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  labor  cost  of  transr)orfation  ha«  increased 
during  the  period? 
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Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  more  slightly  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Very  slightly.  The  labor  cost  of  engineers 
and  firemen  has  increased  slightly? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr;  Sheean:  Now,  the  part  of  these  items  to  which  the 
engineers  and  firemen  are  more  nearly  comparable  than  any 
other,  is  the  total  labor  cost  of  conducting  transportation,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Lauck :     It  is. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Without  fixing  it  in  percentages,  you  do 
know,  do  you  not,  that  the  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  has 
increased  more  rapidly  during  this  period  of  time  than  the 
total  labor  cost  of  conducting  transportation? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  had  never  computed  that.  It  would  seem 
from  the  diagram  that  they  run  about  parallel.  That  is,  the  cost 
of  engineers  and  firemen  increased  .09  points. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  page  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Page  3.  The  supporting  data  is  there.  I 
should  think  that  the  percentage  would  be  less  in  the  case  of 
engineers  and  firemen  than  in  the  total  labor  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  haven't  carried  out  nor  do  you  give  the 
data,  so  far  as  I  can  see  on  the  table,  Mr.  Lauck,  by  which  to 
arrive  at  the  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  to  the  total 
cost  of  labor  transportation? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Of  transportation? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  have  shown  the  decline  of  engineers  and 
firemen  as  compared  with  the  total  labor  cost  of  operation  but 
not  of  transportation.  If  you  will  notice  there  is  .09  points  in- 
crease in  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  and  a  .22  points  in 
total  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now%  in  the  group,  Mr.  Lauck,  in  which  the 
engineers  are  classified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion of  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation,  the  wages  of  engi- 
neers and  firemen  in  that  group  is  about  something  like  30  per 
cent  of  the  entire  wages  in  that  group,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  that  is  correct.  It 
is  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total,  I  think. 
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]\[r.  Slipoaii :  Now,  this  labor  cost  of  operation  includes  not 
only  the  cost  of  conducting:  transportation  but  all  other  labor? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  includes  all  labor  employed  by  the  rail- 
road coni])anies. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  in  the  classification  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Connnission  makes,  it  throws  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men into  this  class  known  as  conducting  transportation,  does  it 
not.' 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  while  you  have  shown  on  the  diagram 
on  page  4.  the  labor  cost  of  transportation,  I  do  not  find  on  page 
3,  that  you  have  carried  out  the  comparison  you  have  made 
between  engineers  and  firemen  and  the  entire  labor  cost  of  trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  I  did  not  put  that  on  the  diagram. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Nor  is  there  in  the  detail  here  anything  that 
shows  a  comparison  between  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen 
and  total  labor  cost  of  transportation,  is  there? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  not  worked  out  at  all.  The  other  is 
worked  out  in  the  table,  but  the  latter  is  not  worked  out  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you,  easily  available,  just  what  the  fig- 
ures are  from  w^hich  you  could  make  a  comparison  between  the 
total  labor  cost  of  transportation  and  the  total  cost  of  engineers 
and  firemen  in  the  two  periods  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  is  given  in  the  basic  tables.  That  is,  you 
have  your  total  labor  cost  of  transportation,  I  believe — 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  not  by  these  groups.  I  guess  you  have 
for  the  62  railroads. 

Mr.  Lauck :  For  the  62  railroads  it  is  surely  given.  I  have 
never  worked  out  the  ratio.  It  would  be  the  ratio  between  the 
outlay  for  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  and  the  total  labor 
cost  of  transportation,  obviously. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  think  that  com])arison  might  be  help- 
ful, Mr.  Lauck,  to  ascertain  whether,  in  1909,  of  all  of  the  labor 
cost  of  conducting  transportation,  the  engineers  and  firemen 
were  getting  a  certain  x^ercentage  and,  of  all  the  labor  cost  of 
conducting  transportation  in  1913,  they  were  getting  another 
percentage — has  the  contribution,  in  other  words,  of  all  the  peo- 
ple engaged  in  conducting  transportation  contributed  to  this  in- 
creased efficiency  of  which  you  spoke  ? 
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Mr.  Lauck:     Have  all  the  people? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Well,  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  has  there  been  some  contribution,  in 
some  way,  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  conducting  transporta- 
tion? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  there  has  been  a  distinct  contribution 
by  the  actual  factors  engaged  in  moving  trains.  As  to  the  other 
classes  of  employes,  I  don't  know  what  their  duties  are. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Train  despatchers — I  suppose  they  liave 
something  to  do  with  getting  trains  over  the  road — telegraph 
operators  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  they  have  a  very  direct  connection.  As  I 
say,  I  don't  know  what  the  part  contributed  would  be. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  wasn't  attempting  to  make  any  distribution 
among  them ;  but  if,  Mr.  Lauck,  it  should  be  shown  that,  in  1909, 
of  the  total  amount  paid  labor  engaged  in  conducting  transporta- 
tion, as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  defines  conducting 
transportation,  the  engineers  were  getting  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  entire  wages  paid  in  that  department,  and,  if,  in  1913, 
they  were  getting  a  larger  percentage,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
of  any  help  or  utility,  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  others 
should  b  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  engineers  before  the  engi- 
neers asked  another  increase? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  never  looked  on  any  of  these  ratios  in 
that  relation.  I  think  all  the  other  factors  would  have  to  be 
considered.  I  never  had  considered  it  in  connection  with  whether 
the  differentials  of  one  class  of  employes  or  the  other  should  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  what  I  was  wondenng  about  on  your 
page  3,  why  you  made  a  comparison  with  the  total  cost  of  engi- 
neers and  firemen  to  the  total  labor  cost  of  operation — you  are 
comparing  them  through  that  one  section  with  all  classes  of 
labor,  while  you  do  not  make  any  extension  of  the  comparison 
with  the  labor  cost  of  conducting  transportation. 

Mr.  Lauck:  My  object  in  making  that  comparison  was  to 
show  the  tendencv  exhibited  bv  the  outlav  for  locomotive  engi- 
neers  and  firemen  with  the  total  labor  cost  of  operation.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  limit  them  to  transportation  per  se ;  that 
is  to  say  what  the  relative  trend  had  been  as  compared  witli 
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other  labor  engaged  in  conducting  transportation.  Ol'  course, 
the  other  classes  of  labor  that  would  be  practically  on  a  par 
would  be  the  trainmen,  would  they  not?  That  is,  the  train  des- 
patcher,  the  telegrapher,  the  yardmaster,  the  switchman,  and  so 
on,  would  not  have  this  direct  relation  to  the  train  load  that  the 
train  crews  would  have. 

Mr.  Sliccan :  Vou  haven't  heard  anv  of  the  switchmen  nor 
conductors  nor  trainmen  tell  about  their  contribution  or  respon- 
sil)ility  for  the  additional  cars  in  the  train,  have  you? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  1  say  the  conductors  and  trainmen  would 
have  this  direct  contact  with  the  train  mile. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  the  switchmen  would  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  AVell,  I  don 't  know  just  what  the  duties  of  the 
switchman  are.  While  J  was  reared  in  a  railroad  town,  rail- 
roading has  changed  so — 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  included  all  the  switch  engineers 
here.  Do  the  switch  engineers  contribute  to  this  increased  \)yo- 
ductive  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  I  don't  know  just  what  switch  engineers 
do  now,  that  is,  if  they  switch  cars  around  and  arrange  the 
train— of  course,  they  do  not  have  as  direct  a  contact,  as  direct 
a  handling  of  the  train  as  the  road  enginemen.  Just  the  same 
as  the  point  T  am  making  about  the  telegraphers  and  despatchers, 
that  their  duties  would  not  be  so. directly  affected  by  an  increased 
train  load,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  men  actually  on  the  train  or 
on  the  engine  hauling  tiiat  train. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  as  to  the  despatcher,  Mr.  Lauck,  if  he 
put  someone  in  on  a  siding  with  a  train,  as  T  understood  you,  this 
decreased  productive  efficiency  would  show  in  a  case  of  that  sort; 
or  if  he  got  a  man  over  the  road  so  no  overtime  was  paid,  he 
would  add  to  the  increased  productive  efficiency  all  through  the 
tables,  wouldn't  he? 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  it  was  pQssible  for  him  to  do  that,  then  the 
desjiatcher  would  have  a  very  im])6rtant  contribution,  that  is, 
granting  that  the  efficiency  of  the  despatcher  was  the  only  thing 
that  prevented  the  train  from  getting  over  the  road. 

Mr,  Sheean:  I  did  not  make  any  such  assumption.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  not  a  contribution  by  all  the  people 
classified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  in  the 
department  of  conducting  transportation? 
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Mr.  Laiick :  There  is  a  contribution  more  or  less  direct  or 
remote,  just  as  we  were  discussing  the  other  day,  as  to  whether 
a  man  in  the  machine  shop  should  contribute  to  productive  effi- 
ciency or  whether  he  did  make  a  contribution.  If  a  man  working 
on  a  lathe  or  an  anvil  does  not  feel  any  effect  of  it,  I  should 
say  that  his  participation  sliould  be  correspondingly  remote. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  in  the  case  of  the  substitution  of  an 
electric  engine,  in  Mhicli  the  physical  work  is  actually  lighter 
than  the  work  of  a  steam  locomotive,  where  do  you  differentiate 
between  the  man  who  is  working  on  the  lathe  and  the  man  who 
is  working  on  the  electric  locomotive,  which  has  a  greater  trac- 
tive power,  and  coincidentally,  less  labor? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Say  a  man  is  working  on  an  anvil  and  you 
substitute  a  trip  hammer  for  the  anvil,  that  increases  his  output. 
Then  I  think  he  should  be  given  some  measure  of  participation, 
just  like  the  engineer,  who  may  do  less,  should  have  some  meas- 
ure of  participation  in  the  improved  machinery,  on  the  general 
theory  that  labor  should  have  some  share  in  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness brought  about  by  the  machinery  or  better  capital 
instruments.  However,  if  the  labor  is  affected  by  increased 
work,  of  course,  it  ought  to  have  more.  The  characteristics  of  a 
great  deal  of  machinery  in  its  application  and  installation  is  less 
labor  on  the  part  of  tlie  workman ;  still  that  would  not  vitiate  the 
principle,  it  seems  to  me,  although  it  would  be  correspondingly 
less. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  just  what  is  the  principle  here,  Mr. 
Lauck?  That,  as  productive  efficiencv  decreases,  that  wages 
should  share  commensurately  downward? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  the  principle  is  that  as  productive  effi- 
ciency increases,  attended  by  a  more  severe  strain,  and  decline 
in  earning  capacity  of  the  men,  and  with  the  necessity  of  han- 
dling more  fuel,  that  they  should  be  given  a  more  fair  measure 
of  participation,  to  offset  these  added  works,  hazards  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Then,  these  special  cases  have  been  brought  up, 
as  to  a  man  who  does  not  do  anything  to  contribute  to  this 
result ;  that  is,  applying  the  theory  very  widely,  and  putting  a 
very  extended  specific  application  to  it,  and  the  only  way  it  can 
be  justified  would  be  on  granting  some  measure  of  participation 
for  nothing  that  the  employe  may  do,  but  giving  him  some 
measure   of  participation   in   improved  productive   processes, 
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which  has  been  characteristic,  I  think  of  most  factory  produc- 
tion or  machine  production.  But  there  are  isolated  instances 
here  which  have  just  been  brouglit  up,  to  my  mind,  to  give  exag- 
gerated application  to  the  theory. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  want  to  get  at  what  your  view  is  on  the 
decreased  productive  efficiency  here,  with  something  that  neither 
the  railroad  nor  the  employe  has  anything  to  do.  The  railroad 
is  there,  the  employes  are  there  ready  to  move  the  traffic;  the 
traffic  does  not  come,  therefore  there  is  not  the  ability  to  get 
the  train  load  or  the  car  load  of  which  you  speak.  If  your 
theory  is  established  or  admitted  or  accepted,  should  the  em- 
ployes, in  that  situation,  scale  downward  their  wages  as  the 
ability  to  operate  efficiently  decreases? 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  the  railroads — we  are  assuming  now  that 
this  railroad  is  losing  traffic  and  cannot  get  the  train  load, 
although  it  may  have  the  tractive  power,  it  cannot  get  the  traffic 
to  put  on  the  train.  I  think  the  railroad  ought  to  pay  the  wages 
or  the  men  ought  to  go  somewhere  else  to  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Pay  their  wages  based  on  100  per  cent  effi- 
ciency ?  • 

Mr.  Lauck :  Pay  the  prevailing  standard  of  wages  for  the 
use  of  such  locomotive. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  rate  of  wages  should  be  predicated 
upon  100  per  cent  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Well,  it  should  be  predicated  on  the  efficiency 
of  that  locomotive  and  of  the  fireman  and  engineer  on  a  normal 
railroad.  This  would  be  a  very  abnormal  railroad  that  you 
are  speaking  of;  either  that,  or  an  insolvent  railroad,  or  one 
that  should  never  have  been  built.     Of  course — 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  case  of  one  which  should  never  have 
been  built,  but,  nevertheless,  must  be  operated  because  of  its 
public  character ;  in  that  situation,  how  do  you  apply  your  theory 
of  productive  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  under  those  conditions  the  men 
should  receive  the  standard  rates  of  wages,  or  whatever  the 
normal  rates  of  wages  are  on  other  railroads. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  do  you  ascertain  what  the  normal  rate 
of  wages  on  other  railroads  is? 

Mr.  Lauck:  By  the  efficiency  of  the  men  using  this  heavy 
tractive  power.    For  instance,  if  you  had  a  good  railroad  and  it 
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developed  the  proper  train  load,  and  if,  by  the  use  of  the  heavier 
tractive  power,  were  moving  more  traffic  with  fewer  train  miles, 
then,  if  you  had  a  railroad  which  was  built  through  lack  of  eco- 
nomic foresight,  and  the  traffic  did  not  develop,  like  we  have 
in  the  West  and  some  other  sections  of  the  country,  the  men 
woull  not  be  responsible  for  that.  Of  course,  they  would  have 
the  alternative  of  leaving  the  railroad  and  working  for  a  rail- 
road that  was  normal,  but  I  think  they  should  have  the  same 
rates  of  pay  as  they  were  paid  on  similar  engines  on  other 
railroads. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  that  rate  of  pay  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  road  which  could  not  be  operated  efficiently,  or 
based  upon  the  operating  opportunities  of  other  railroads? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Taking  into  consideration,  of  course,  these 
other  factors  I  have  mentioned  about  the  shoveling  of  coal  or 
handling  of  fuel.  If  there  were  small  engines  operated  on  this 
road,  there  would  be  a  less  rate,  of  course ;  and  if  you  consider 
a  road  like  that,  it  would  not  be  an  engine  of  the  highest  trac- 
tive power ;  you  could  hardlj^  conceive  of  that.  It  would  prob- 
ably have  some  engines  which  were  more  nearly  adapted  to  the 
character  of  its  business  or  the  character  of  its  lack  of  busi- 
ness, than  on  a  normal  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Let  us  take  a  situation  which  I  used  to  be 
familiar  with,  of  seeing  the  Burlington  Railroad  running  the 
Mississippi  bluffs  on  a  .3  of  1  per  cent  grade,  and  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  climbing  up  the  hill  on  a  1  per  cent  grade.  Now, 
the  Burlington  railroad  hauled  without  any  difficulty,  right  on 
this  line  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  .3  per  cent  grade, 
three  times  as  many  cars  as  the  same  engine  on  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  could  haul.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  wages  of  the  men  operating  on  those  two  lines  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  according  to  the  theory  advanced  here, 
the  Great  Western  would  have  overcome  that  with  locomotives 
of  greater  tractive  power,  and  if  the  Burlington  had  the  same 
train  load,  owing  to  its  reduction  in  grade,  it  could  do  it  over 
the  road  with  a  locomotive  of  less  tractive  power ;  therefore  the 
rate  on  the  Burlington  for  the  same  train  load  would  be  probably 
less  than  on  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  we  will  get  them  down  to  the  minimum 
that  is  fixed  here,  the  smallest  kind  of  engine,  the  kind  that  they 
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used  to  run  in  lliosc  days  that  I  know  of.  'I'licy  liotli  had  those 
engines,  but  the  Burlington  hy  this  same  niinijnuni  power  en- 
gines fould  haul  along  the  Mississii)pi  Valley  there  three  times 
as  many  cars  as  the  Chicago  Great  Western  could  haul  uj)  over 
these  bluffs,  witli  the  same  engine  i)recisely.  Now,  is  it  your 
thought  that,  predicatecl  upon  the  tons  which  they  do  haul,  that 
there  should  be  a  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  two  lines? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  in  the  case  of  the  Burlington  there,  you 
Avould  have,  on  account  of  added  capital  investment,  more  effi- 
ciency in  operation,  I  should  say,  that  should  be  remunerated 
under  any  conditions.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  natural 
contour  of  the  country  or  not.  It  may  have  been  the  natural 
contour  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  was,  to  some  extent,  at  least. 

Mr.  Lauck :  And  due  to  better  location.  Therefore,  on  the 
Great  Western,  thev  would  have  greater  difficulty  in  getting  a 
smaller  train  load  over  the  territorv,  due  to  the  fact  that  thev 
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came  into  the  field  after  the  Burlington,  or  from  whatever  cause. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is — 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  should  be 
the  same  on  both  roads.  Of  course,  that  minimiun  would  prob- 
ably be  based  on  the  minimum  requirements,  and  taking  into 
consideration  other  factors  than  ])roductive  efficiency. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  that  minimum  requirements  must  be 
predicated  upon  the  road  least  al)le  to  operate  successfully,  must 
it?  The  wage  must  be  based  on  the  Great  Western's  operation 
in  the  two  cases? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  we  could  not  accept  that  principle,  be- 
cause that  would  sort  of  put  a  premium  on  inefficiency  of  opera- 
tion, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Shean :  I  am  talking  about  the  situation  which  the  two 
roads  encountered  when  they  built  there,  where  from  Savanna 
to  St.  Paul  the  Burlington  built  on  .3  of  1  per  cent  grade,  while 
the  Great  Western  built  on  a  grade  of  1  per  cent,  and  a  tunnel 
nearly  a  mile  long,  that  we  have  heard  described  here.  Now, 
they  are  operating  between  the  two  points,  and  with  the  same 
tractive  power.  The  one  could  easily  haul  a  train  three  times  as 
long  as  the  other,  and  it  looked  to  me  as  if  the  Great  Western 
men  were  working  harder  going  up  that  grade  than  the  Bur- 
lington jnen  were  on  the  level. 
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Mr.  Lauck:     L  should  think  they  would  be. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  which  do  you  think  should  have  the 
highest  rate  of  wage,  or  should  there  be  any  difference  in  the 
rate  of  wage,  and  if  so,  how  would  you  arrive  at  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  of  course,  on  the  general  principle  that 
I  am  advocating  I  would  base  it  or  relate  it  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
men  on  the  different  roads.  But  in  coming  do^vn  to  an  actual 
determination  of  the  rate,  you  would  have  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  amount  of  work  that  these  men  were  doing  on  one 
road  or  the  other.  That  is,  the  men  on  the  Great  Western's 
small  train  might  be  w^orking  harder  than  the  men  on  the  train 
three  times  as  long  on  the  Burlington.  You  would  have  to 
take  that  into  consideration  and  other  conditions  of  movement. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  might  not  be  so  productively  efficient, 
with  that  added  amount  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Might  not  be  so  efficient. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  far  is  it  practically  possible,  in  your 
judgment,  Mr.  Lauck,  to  relate  the  theory  of  productive  efficiency 
to  a  standard  wage  movement? 

Mr.  Lauck :  As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  it  is  the  principle 
which  I  am  advocating  as  a  general  justification  for  wage  in- 
creases, gromng  out  of  an  increased  productivity  of  the  rail- 
roads. As  related  to  actual  determination  of  rates  or  any  spe- 
cific amount  to  be  given,  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  the  data ; 
there  w^ould  be  so  many  variations,  that  it  cannot  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  cannot  be  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  sir;  but  it  is  just  developing  a  general 
tendency,  which  would  seem  to  my  mind  to  justify  the  payment 
of  additional  wages. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  have  available  the  underlying  data 
by  whicli  you  can  show  the  total  cost  of  engineers  and  firemen 
to  the  total  labor  cost  of  transportation  on  any  of  these  tables, 
I  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  not  that  available.  I  would  have  to 
work  that  out. 

Mr.  Sheean:    You  have  not  it  available? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  have  not  worked  it  out.  I  would  be  glad  to 
supply  it  to  you. 


Mr. 

Lanck : 

Mr. 

Slieean 

roads — 
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Mr.  Slieean:  Unless  it  is  accessible  to  you,  I  would  not  ask 
•vou  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  I  would  have  to  work  out  the  ratio. 
Mr.  Sheean :     Then  I  will  not  ask  you  to  do  that,  Mr.  Lauck. 
I  thought  possibly  you  had  that  worked  out  in  connection  with 
with  these  other  data. 

Xo,  I  have  not. 
But  we  can,  as  to  the  62  roads  and  the  10 

]\[r.  Lauck:  Yes,  if  you  have  any  difficulty,  I  would  be 
glad  to  point  it  out.  But  it  is  the  total  outlay  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  firemen,  the  ratio. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Showing  whether  or  not  during  this  last 
period,  the  increase  to  engineers  and  firemen  has  been  greater 
or  less  than  the  general  trend  in  labor  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  The  point  there  that  I  was  trjdng  to  get 
to,  Mr.  Slieean,  was  that  the  train  crew  is  the  most  direct  basis 
of  comparison,  is  it  not  ?  That  is,  would  it  not  be  better  to  com- 
pare that  Avith  other  employes  specifically  on  the  trains  rather 
than  by  the  employes,  including  the  superintendent  and  every- 
one else? 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVell,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit,  Mr.  Lauck, 
that  the  only  person  who  has  contributed  to  increased  efficiency 
is  merely  the  engineer  or  the  train  crew,  but  that  all  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  conducting  transportation  have  made  some  con- 
tribution to  it. 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  would  extend  that  to  the  whole  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Including  the  section  men? 

Mr.  Lauck:     In  that  application  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  have  in  fact  extended  it  to  the 
whole  road  here,  to  the  section  laborers  and  every  one,  in  mak* 
ing  the  comparison  of  the  total  labor  cost  of  oj^eration,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  of  course,  always  bearing  in  mind  the 
amount  of  contribution  each  class  has  made. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  11th  day  of  January, 
1915,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Tuesday, 
January  12,  1915.) 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 
between  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OP  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN  . 

under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  agree- 
ment dated  August  3,  1914. 


Chicago,  Illinois,  .January  12,  191"): 

Met  })iu-siiaiit  to  adjournment  at  10:05  A.  M. 
Present:     Arlntrators  and  ])arties  as  before. 

Mr.  Stone:  Before  taking-  np  the  cross  examination,  Mr. 
Lauck  desires  to  make  two  or  three  corrections. 

Mr.  Tjanek:  On  page  2369,  in  answer  to  a  (inestion  of  Mr. 
.  Sheean  about  the  assignment  of  cost  to  freight  and  i)assenger 
traffic,  I  said,  "The  imperfections  are  such  tliat  I  cannot  say 
anything  accurately."  I  would  like  to  soften  that  word  without 
changing  the  meaning,  to  "definitely."  That  is,  I  do  not  want 
to  change  the  meaning,  but  1  am  afraid  that  somebody  reading 
the  record  in  the  future  might  misconstrue  the  nu^aning. 

Page  2358,  about  the  center  of  tiie  i)age,  in  the  sentence, 
"Yes,  it  would  show,"  change  "it"  to  "the  productive  efficiency 
would  show." 

Page  2402,  the  sentence  in  the  fourth  ))aragraph  from  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  "and  still  a  heavier  train  a  man  would  have 
to  haul,"  change  to  "still  a  man  would  have  to  haul  a  heavier 
train."    Just  an  inversion  of  the  words. 

W.  JETT  LAUCK  was  recalled  for  further  examination 
and,  having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Lauck,  I  handed  you  yesterday  the  gen- 
eral summarv  of  a  coinbined  statement  of  a  number  of  i-oads. 
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showing  the  tons  ol'  coal  on  coal  Imniinn-  roa<ls,  consnnicd  in 
1909,  and  the  coal  consnincd  in  l!n.'>.  tlio  wages  ]>ai(l  fircincn  in 
1909,  and  the  Avag'os  ])ai(l  Hrcnicn  in  191.'),  from  wliicii  I  dcdnccd, 
based  on  your  basic  tables,  that  in  1909  for  cvcrv  $l,()()(l  iiai<l  to 
firemen  2,280  tons  of  coal  were  consumed,  and  for  every  $1,00(1 
paid  to  firemen  in  1913,  2,180  tons  of  coal  were  consumed,  or  100 
tons  less  per  $1,000  of  comi)ensation  of  191.")  than  in  IDld.  I 
have  this  morning  the  detail  of  the  figures  from  which  tluit  brief 
summary  was  made,  and  I  will  hand  you  that  so  that  will  prob- 
ably enable  you  to  clu'ck  it  more  rapidl\'  than  you  can  from  the 
very  brief  sununarv  I  handed  vou  vesterdav;  and  if  von  find 
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errors  or  inaccuracies  in  that,  Mr.  Lauck,  will  you  call  attention 
to  it  at  some  time  (handing  paper  to  witness). 

Mr.  Lauck:     1  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Sheean:  T  tliink  we  had  reached  and  passed  Exhi])it 
33  last  evening.  Kxhil)it  34,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  a  comparison 
between  the  years  1913  and  1914,  reduced  to  a  revenue  train 
mile  basis.  Xow,  Mr.  Lauck,  you  have  made  no  sununary  here 
as  to  which  of  the  roads  increased  and  wliicli  of  the  roads  de- 
creased in  that  tinu*. 

Mr.  Lauck:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  f  rcmi  a  general  observation  it  would  seem 
that  the  larger  numl)er'()f  the  roads  and  nuicli  the  larger  ])ro- 
portion  of  the  mileage  show  a  decrease,  or  increase  in  cost,  rather 
— an  increase  in  cost  based  ujion  the  revenue  returns. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  haven't  counted  the  roads.  This  was  sub- 
mitted to  supplement  the  exhibits  preceding  and  to  show  a  tend- 
ency in  a  year  of  industrial  de])ression. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  And  that  tendency,  during  this  last  year,  gen- 
erally s])eaking,  upon  the  roads  shows  an  increase  or  a  decrease, 
or  can  you  deduce  any  conclusion  from  it  except  that  it  affected 
different  roads  differently? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  affected  different  roads  differently,  some 
decreased  and  some  increased. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  might  be  with  ecpud  human  efficiency 
on  all  roads  and  dei)endent  upon  traffic  conditions  affecting  dif- 
ferent roads  differently  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  tliink  i)riinarily  it  is  the  traffic  and  the  man- 
agerial ability  in  getting  the  traffic  over  the  road  cheaper,  and 
Avitli  the  further  conclusion  tliat  where  thev  did  get  it  over  the 
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road  cheaper  it  added  to  the  burdens  ui'  the  men.  That  would 
be  my  point. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  detail  on  this  is  not  carried  out  except 
merely  on  the  total  cost  per  revenue  train  mile  of  engineers  and 
firemen  ? 

•Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  all.  I  got  that  up  hurriedly  at  the 
last  moment. 

Mr.  Sheean:  '>l~).  That  is  ])rimarily  an  article  reprinted 
from  a  magazine.  36,  Mr.  Lauck,  seems  to  be  a  com])arison  of  the 
revenue  train  mile  witli  tlie  capital  investment? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  you  ever  seen  a  comparison  made  on 
that  basis  any  time,  Mr.  Ijauckf 

Mr.  Lauck:     Never  before,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Never  before.  Now,  that  comparison  of  36, 
showing  what  your  capital  stock,  or  the  ratio  that  your  capital 
stock — 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  second  parti 

Mr.  Sheean :     No,  right  in  the  first  part,  Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  is  the  physical  cost  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:  By  "ca])ital  investment"  you  mean  what  they 
call  road  and  equipment? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  cost  of  road  and  cost  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Cost  of  road  and  equipment.  And  the  ratios 
shown  between  1900  and  1913  are  simply  compared  with  the  rev- 
enue train  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  is  dividing  the  total  outlav  bv  tiie  number 
of  revenue  train  miles  in  each  period. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  your  investment  remaining  the  same  in 
the  two  years,  if  you  ran  two  revenue  trains  in  one  year  where 
vou  ran  one  before,  vou  would  change  the  ratio  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  that  would  decrease — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  just  what  significance  is  there  in  that, 
that  you  change  the  ratio  between  capital  stock  and  revenue 
miles  by  changing  the  number  of  trains  that  you  operate? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  with  tlie  development  of  productive 
efficiency  you  would  have  ])ro])ortionatel5^  less  train  miles  than 
you  would  in  comparison  with  your  capital  outlay  before.  That 
is,  the  tendency  would  be  to  increase  the  capital  investment  per 
train  mile. 
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Mr.  Sliecaii:  Well,  supposin,:;  the  oiU'  year — coiiiiliii^' 
iiu'icly  levt'iiiu*  train  milos,  sii))p()siiio-  in  one  year  you  arc  liaul- 
iiii?  coal  and  in  another  year  yon  arc  liauliny;  live  stock,  what  sij?- 
niticancc  is  there  hetween  the  nieic  mnnher  of  train  iiiih-s  and 
the  ca])ital  invested  in  tlie  proi)erty,  if  any? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Tlie  significance  whicli  I  wished  to  develop 
there  was,  so  far  as  it  is  shown  hy  tlie  numher  of  examples  I 
have  submitted,  that  makin.ii-  this  rou.nh  comparison — on  the 
basis  of  revenue  train  miles,  continuing;'  the  analysis  a  step 
further,  you  have  in  the  case  of  some  roads  a  decrease  in  the 
capital  outlay  jx-r  revenue  train  mile  operated.  There  is  no 
s))ecial  siij^niflcance  hetween  the  numher  of  miles  and  the — excejit 
in  that  res])ect. 

]\Ir.  Sheean  :  I  was  wonderiuii  why  you  mij>"ht  not  just  as 
well  have  it,  Mr.  Lauck,  decrease  of  cajjital  investment  ])er  num- 
her of  telegraph  poles  along  the  right  of  way.  Is  there  any  more 
significance  oi*  any  less  signirtcance  in  ])utting  it  per  I'evenue 
train  mile :' 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  i-eason  foi-  that  is,  and  the  significance, 
that  the  train  mih'  being  all  through  the  exhibits  considered  as 
the  unit  of  cost,  this  was  a  rough  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  basis 
of  cost  on  this  unit.  That  is,  we  have  been  considering  o])erating 
costs  per  revenue  train  mile,  and  this  is  carrying  it  a  ste]> 
further,  to  cai)ital  cost.  Of  course,  the  tendency  as  a  whole 
would  be,  other  things  being  e(|ual,  for  the  capital  antl  cost  to 
increase  jx'r  revenue  train  mile,  because  the  railroad  e(iui])ment 
an<l  oi)erating  elhciency  would  decrease  the  number  of  train 
miles  as  compared  with  the  cai)it{d  outlay,  in  order  to  get  a 
heavier  train  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  ordin.arily,  any  comparison  of  this  sort 
is  reduced  to  per  mile  of  road,  oi'  something  of  that  sort,  is  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  1  nevei-  have  seen  a  comparison  of  this 
sort  made  hefoic.  That  is,  a  comparison  on  the  revenue  train 
mile  basis.  It  is  simple  division,  and  the  reason  it  was  done  was 
because,  as  I  have  stated,  the  icveuue  train  mile  being  consid- 
ered the  unit  of  cost,  it  was  inserted  here  to  show  tendencies  in 
the  ease  of  certain  roads. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  also  used  the  ton  mile  as  the  unit 
of  cost  in  some  of  the  figures,  ])roductive  efficiency? 
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Mr.   I^aiick :     Ves. 

Mr.  Slieeaii :  A  <liftVnMit  result  would  be  brouji^ht  about 
hero  if  you  made  the  coni})aiison  with  the  ton  mile,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauek:  If  you  could  sejiarate  your — the  diflficulty 
there  would  be,  as  it  is  all  the  way  through,  of  separatina;  youi- 
ca])ital  investment  to  freigiit  and  passenger.  If  you  did  do  it, 
of  course  yon  would  have  to  have  a  decreasing  cost  per  ton  mile, 
in  order  to  offset  the  increased — 

Mr.  Sheean :  1  was  wondering  whether,  even  if  you  made 
that  com])arison  ])er  ton  mile,  whether  that  would  have  any  par- 
ticular signiiicance,  reducing  it  to  that  basis  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  tJiat  could  be  done  1  think  it  would  show  de- 
creasing capital  outlay  per  ton  mile,  altiiough  that  would  be 
simply  an  opinion  on  my  })art.  It  would  be  impossible,  I  think, 
to  segregate  your  ca])ital  cost  between  freight  and  ))assenger 
traffic.    It  is  difficult  enough  to  do  it  between  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  making  all  these  figures  in  1900,  you 
have  taken  road  and  eciuipment  accounts? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     As  they  stood  in  IfKK)? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  uniform  methods  of  what  was  car- 
ried if  this  were  adopted  only  in  1907? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  all  their  accounting  practices. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Did  you  make  any  study  at  all  as  between 
1909-13  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  I  made  no  study. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  it  is  fairly  deducible  from  the  other  ex- 
hibits as  to  revenue  train  mile  ('omi)arisons  that  the  showing 
would  be  different  for  1909-18  from  what  it  is  where  you  cover 
the  period  1900  to  1913 '! 

Mr.  Ijauck:  As  a  general  thing,  in  the  case  of  all  roads, 
you  could  exi)ect  to  cover  cost  1  think  on  the  basis — train  revenue* 
per  mile  on  that  basis,  although  I  have  simi)ly  taken  it  because 
it  shows  a  remarkable  tendencv  there,  different  from  what  von 
would  expect.  You  ought  to  exjiect  an  increased  ca])ital  stock 
per  train  mile,  because  you  have  few^er  train  miles  in  comparison 
with  your  capital  outlay. 

Mr.  Sheean :  While  that  is  true,  what  we  all  know,  with  a 
reduction  in  train  miles,  you  would  naturally  exy)ect  a  very  re- 
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(liiccd  icvriiiic  tiaiii  mile  l)asis;  some  siiowiii^'  would  \)v  made  in 
the  way  that  >()u  sii_<>;<»-ost ? 

Ml',  lianck:  If  you  Just  made  it  clear  that  it  shows  au  in- 
creased ('ai)ital  cost,  because  you  arc  all  the  time  decreasing  your 
train  miles  in  order  to  get  economical  production. 

Mr.  Sliccau:  Tluit  is,  the  cai)ital  remaining  the  same  and 
the  mere  chauii'e  in  train  mile  loading  would  change  and  shift  this 
ratio  ? 

Mr.  Ijanck:  ^'es,  increasing  your  load  you  would  have 
fewer  train  miles,  hut  yon  ought  to  have  decreasing  cost  per 
ton  mile,  that  is,  other  things  being  e(|ual. 

Mr.  Sheean:  o7  simply  shows  the  j)ractice  of  charging 
])ermanent  im])rovements  to  operating  ex'iienses  previous  to 
1!M)7.     Ivxhibit  :{8,  Mr.  Lauck  ? 

Mr.  Jjauck:  The  ])riniary  ol)ject  of  tliat  exhibit  is  to  fur- 
ther sni)plement  and  give  whatever  strengtli  is  ])ossible  to  show 
that  increased  operating  costs  liav(^  not  been  due  to  firemen,  but 
in  a  hirge  measure  attributable  to  increased  depreciation 
charges,  as  affecting  the  total  operating  ratio. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  because  of  the  changed  method  of 
accounting  prescribed  by  the  Commission  in  l!H)7f 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  ])robably  in  accord  with  the  recognized 
orders  of  the  Connnission. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  with  the  change  of  base  as  to  what  went 
into  operating  expenses  in  11)07,  and  what  went  into  operating 
expenses  since  that  time,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  operat- 
ing expense  account  of  the  company  kept  in  accordance  with 
the  changed  rules  is  not  comparable  in  the  two  periods? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  except  in  a  way — unless  you  want  to  con- 
sider the  previous  practices  offset  this  practice,  as  Mr.  Byram 
brought  out,  I  think,  in  the  direct  testimony. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  If  you  do  consider  one  as  offsetting  the  other, 
then  the  value  of  this  exhibit  fails? 

Mr.  Jjanck:  No,  not  at  all.  The  idea  here  is  that  these 
rules  were  promulgated,  and  the  railroads  endeavoring  to  adjust 
themselves  to  them,  never  having  completely  gotten  to  that  point 
yet  where  they  could  adjust  their  accounts  or  especially  the  ratio 
of  depreciation  on  the  basis  of  their  experience,  it  was  several 
years  before  they  could  do  so,  and  so  from  1910  there  has  been 
a  steadily  increasing  rate  of  de]n'eciation,  which  would  affect 
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the  operating  ratio  as  compared  with  the  two  or  three  years 
preceding. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  as  wonhl  markedly  ati:"ect  tlie  entire 
period  preceding  1907*? 

Mr.  Lanck:     I  don't  get  just  the  point. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  i^auck,  the  })ur- 
pose  of  this  exhibit  was  to  show  that  the  increased  operating- 
expenses  in  recent  years  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  under  orders 
of  the  Commission,  there  was  now  charged  to  operating  expenses 
items  that  were  not  charged  previous  to  that  time,  and  that  it 
is  not  entirely  due  to  the  increased  wages  of  engineers  and 
firemen  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  other  words,  the  account  entitled  "Oper- 
ating expense,"  includes  in  the  later  years  different  items  than 
it  included  in  the  period  previous  to  1907  'I 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Turn  to  your  Exhibit  39.  You  compare  op- 
erating expense  accounts  as  kept  previous  to  1907,  that  is,  for  a 
five-year  period,  with  the  operating  account  of  the  last  five-year 
period,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  the  average  for  the  five  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Turning  to  page  6 — 

Mr.  Park :     Is  that  39  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Exhibit  39,  yes,  the  sliced  apple  exhibit. 

Page  6,  Mr.  Lauck,  tlie  second  item  on  the  table  on  page  6 
is  operating  expenses,  yearly  average  for  the  five  years  ending 
June  30,  1908.  That  item  during  the  five-year  period,  as  you 
have  just  explained  by  your  last  exlii))it,  is  an  entirely  different 
item  from  the  same  item  in  the  report  in  the  last  five-year  period^ 
is  it  not?  Strike  out  the  word  ''entirely" — is  an  item  in  wiiich 
accounts  and  expenses  were  included  in  one  i)eriod  and  not  in 
the  other? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  they  are  not  uniforni  methods  of  account- 
ing applying  to  each  ])eriod,  but  I  should  think  that  it  would  be 
more  unfavorable  to  the  comparison  in  that  period  because  of 
the  things  that  were  changed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVell,  ]n-evious  to  1908,  hire  of  equipment 
was  chai-ged  to  operating  expense,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.   Lauck:     The  net,  yes. 


Mr.  Sliccaii:  Previous  lo  1!MIS,  rent  for  tracks  and  yards 
and  teniiinals  was  cliariifcd  to  opciatiii;;  i'X|)«miso? 

Mr.   F>aiick:     ^'cs. 

Mr.  Sliccaii :  PrcNious  to  that  time,  rents  of  Imildings  and 
otiior  ))ro)){M'ties  wore  charii^cd  to  oncratini?  expense,  were  they 
not .' 

Mr.   I>,anck:     That  is  correct,  yes,  sii". 

Mr.  Slieeaii :  And  tliere  were  offsets  against  that  foi*  rents, 
car  mih'a.a:e,  tliat  are  not  now  offset  against  tlie  ojterating  ex- 
pense acconnt  ? 

Mr.  l^anck:  The  net  of  tiiose  items,  as  I  understand  it.  was 
charged  to  o])ei-ating  ex])ense. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Tliei-e  was  charged,  as  yon  liave  pointed  ont, 
in  yonr  ])receding-  exliihit.  depreciation  cliarges  to  operating  ex- 
pense— tliat  is,  what  is  now  e<|nivalent  to  a  depreciation  charge? 

Mr.  Lanck :  Well,  pi-actically  e(|nivahMit — prohably  more 
than  e(|nivaU»nt. 

^ri'.  Sheean:  And  (hiring  the  two  ])eriods,  tlie  acconnts, 
wliile  tlie  same  in  name,  are  nunh^  nj)  on  a  different  l)asis. 

Mr.  Lanck:  Wliih'  tlie  same  in  naiiH',  tliey  are  snbject  to 
those  variations.  For  all  practical  purposes  1  slionld  think  they 
could  he  compared. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  is  it  yonr  judgment  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ])receding  exliihits  that  it  really  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  the  chaige  now  is  made  to  depreciation,  or 
whether  it  is  charged  lo  o))<>rating  ex])enses,  as  shown  in  tlie 
preceding  exhibits? 

Mr.  J^aiick :  Prior  to  1I)(»7,  the  |)ractice  of  charging  (h^pre- 
ciation  to  o])erating  exjxmse  was  genei-al  and  was  ])erniitted  by 
the  Commission.  In  a(hlition  to  that,  large  charges  were  made 
for  permanent  improvements  and  additions  and  betterments,  or 
extensions,  to  o])erating  expenses,  which  was  not  prohibited  by 
the  Commission.  Since  that  time,  in  1!)()7.  although  neither  the 
cost  of  eqni])ment,  nor  the  o])erating  ex])ense  are  strictly  com- 
parable, the  idea  in  the  ])receding  exhibit  was  that  depreciation 
was  to  show  that  there  had  been,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years, — the  railroads  gathered  nji  their  de])reciation,  and  had 
increased  their  operating  ratio  by  doing  that;  so  from  1907  to 
1910  very  little  depreciation  was  charged. 

From  1910  to  1914  we  are  getting  the  cumulative  effects  of 
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tlio  depreciation  that  should  have  been  cliarged  I'roni  11107  to 
3910,  and,  in  a  great  many  instances,  prior  to  1907.  Tliat  is,  the 
Commission  now  i)ermits  them  to  go  back  of  1910  and  to  pick  nj) 
a{)i)ropriations  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  the  fact  does  remain,  as  sliowii  by  your 
previous  exhibits,  that  tlie  item  on  this  ])age,  tlie  second  item, 
shown  as  operating-  ex[)enses,  does  not  include  tlie  same  items 
dnring  the  second  period — tlie  identical  items  during  the  second 
five-year  ]>eriod — that  it  includes  during  the  hi-st  five-year 
period. 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  it  does  not;  but  I  do  not  think  11  would 
im])air  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  oi»erating  ex])enses;  the 
difference  in  the  items. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  arriving  at  the  yearly  average  for  the 
five  years  ended  June  oOth  in  each  of  tliese  ])eriods,  if  T  under- 
stand your  figures,  you  then  take  the  total  expenditures  for  road 
and  equipment  during  the  five  years,  and  allow  4  ])er  cent  inter- 
est for  one  year  iipon  that. 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  increase  in  cost  of  road  and  e(|uipment 
between  1913  and  1909 — subtracting  additions  made  fi-om  in- 
come. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  we  discussed  the  other  day  the  (|ues- 
tion  of  that  deduction. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  1  could  not  get  (|uite  clear  how,  where 
you  take  a  five-year  ])eriod;  that  is  a  yearly  average  for  a  five- 
year  period,  on  the  o])erating  revenues,  and  for  the  operating 
expense,  and  then  take  the  total  expenditures  or  total  new  in- 
vestment, and  allow  one  year's  interest  on  that — that  is,  let  me 
make  clear  to  you  what  is  bothering  me:  if,  through  a  five-year 
])eriod  of  time  I  have  made  a  total  investment  of  .$50,  doing 
that  by  an  investment  of  $10  each  year,  each  of  these  other  items 
being  carried  out  on  the  yearly  average,  ])utting  in  $10  each 
year,  1  would  pay,  if  T  borrowed  the  money,  four  years'  interest 
on  the  first  year's  money,  three  years'  interest  on  the  second, 
and  so  on.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you  here  in  taking  the  entire 
amount  invested  during  a  five-year  period  and  figuring  one 
year's  interest  on  it,  where  the  other  is  a  yearly  average. 

Mr.  Lauck  :  The  point  is  not  that.  Granting  the  one  year's 
interest  is  not  granting  it  for  five  years,  but  the  object  is  to  show 
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that  during  this  i)eriod  there  have  beeu  certain  revenue  gains, 
and  after  satisfying  all  ea])ital  costs,  that  it  had  been  necessary 
to  satisfy  in  1!H)1);  that,  during  the  intervening  period,  you  have 
increased  your  outlay  for  capital  so  much;  then  the  revenue 
gain  has  been  so  much  to  each  year;  now,  to  each  subsequent 
vear  vou  will  have  to  allow  return  on  that  increased  caidtal  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  Slieean  :  \\'<'ll,  why  wouldn't  you  have  to  allow  during 
the  period  that  you  arc  getting  ca]tital? 

Mr.  hauck :  Well,  that  is  already  covered  in  tiie  interest 
on  funded  debt  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  now  you  deduct  the  interest  on  funded 
debt  when  you  come  down  to  there  "net  amount  available  for  dis- 
tribution." 

Mr.  J.aucl-c:  On  the  table  on  i)age  (i  1  think  the  item  "de- 
ductions, except  interest  on  funded  debt." 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  yes,  "except  interest  on  funded  debt," 
that  you  do  not  deduct? 

Mr.  T.auck :  The  difference  Ijetween  .$52,000,000  there  and 
.$3:30,000,000,  and  the  ditference  between  78  and  472  in  1913 
would  in  each  year  cover  the  interest  on  funded  debt  and  all 
cai)ital  disbursements,  and  the  amount  96  is  the  net  increase  of 
all  other  deductions,  interest  on  funded  debt  and  for  all  cor- 
l)orate  i)urposes.  That  is  the  net  increase.  That  is,  if  you  car- 
ried the  subtraction  down  there,  which  would  be  $308,000,000  in 
1909,  $398,000,000  in  1913,  you  would  have  the  net  difference  or 
net  increase. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well— 

Mr.  hauck:  That  is,  if  all  the  cai)ital  required  during  that 
])eriod  were  ))rovided  for  out  of  this  funded  debt,  this  amount 
available  for  funded  debt  for  emergency  reserve,  for  appropria- 
tion for  ])roperty,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Slieean  :  But  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  allowed 
all  the  deductions  here  except  interest  on  funded  debt? 

Mr.   Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  if  you  do  not  make  any  allowance  for 
interest  on  funded  debt,  who  is  paying  the  interest  on  this 
$1,000,000  during  five  years? 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  is  all  allowed  for  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  other  (le<hictious  and  gross  corporate  return.     That  is. 
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after  ma  king  (kHluctioiis  except  interest  on  funded  debt  and  the 
appropriations  for  reserve  or  otlier  corporate  purposes,  tiie  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  gross  corporate  income  is  the 
amount  which  you  have  avaihible  for  all  corporate  purposes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVell,  then,  we  have  this  $96,000,000  available 
for  funded  debt? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  the  increase  vou  have  available,  and 
the  increase  is  available  to  meet  any  additional  capital  require- 
ments that  you  may  have  made  during  that  i)eriod,  any  addi- 
tional capital  outlays.  That  is,  say  the  funded  debt — just  to  make 
it  clear — say  your  interest  on  funded  debt  and  the  amount  avail- 
able for  all  corporate  purposes  after  deducting  the  other  deduc- 
tions in  the  income  account  was  $400,000,000  in  1908 — was  $426,- 
000,000  in  1913,  you  would  have  an  increase  of  $26,000,000  avail- 
able for  funded  debt  and  other  corporate  purposes,  out  of  which 
you  would  find  it  necessary  to  pay  interest  this  year  and  all  sub- 
sequent 3'ears  for  which  the  capital  was  used  in  additional  cap- 
ital commitments  made  during  this  period. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  just  what  do  you  deduct 
there  I  You  say  ' '  except  deductions. ' '  You  allow  the  deductions 
to  be  made  from  the  gross  corporate  income,  except  the  interest 
on  the  funded  debt  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  the  deductions  for  the  hire  of  equip- 
ment, rents  and  lease  of  road,  and  the  other  items  which  appear 
in  the  income  sheet  as  being  deducted  from  gross  corporate 
income,  otlier  than  funded  debt,  and  interest  on  short  time  paper 
that  has  maturity,  I  think,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission, under  one  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  do  not  permit  as  a  credit  or  as  a 
deduction  the  interest  shown  by  these  reports  as  having  been 
paid  on  the  funded  debtf 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  is  w^liat  1  want  to  get  the  difference  be- 
tween. I  make  these  deductions  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what 
is  available  for  capital,  and  finding  out  what  is  available  for 
capital  in  1908,  what  is  available  for  capital  in  1913,  except  short 
time  paper  and  bills  receivable  and  current  accounts,  I  take  the 
difference  between  that  (wliich  is  $90,000,000  in  this  table  on 
])age  6) ;  then  that  $96,000,000  is  the  net  increase  in  the  amount 
available  for  all  capital  in  1913  as  compared  with  1908. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 
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Mr.  Laiick:  'I'Ikmi  out  of  tliat  must  he  i)ai(l  interest  ^>\\  iu\- 
ilitional  capital  coinniittcNl  (luring  tliat  jieriod. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Vou  must  pay  interest  on  the  capital  com- 
mitted during-  that  period ;' 

Mr.  Laiu'k :     Ves. 

Mr.  Slieean:     And  that  additional  capital  is  $!,( )()(),( )<>():' 

.Ml'.  Lauck :     Ves. 

.Mr.  Slieean:  And  you  have  in  this  way  made  no  allowance 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  $1,00(),()()()  duriuo;  tliat  five 
years? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  has  heeii  jiaid  for  out  of  the  amounts 
from  which  I  deducted  the  increase.  That  is,  say,  in  1908,  the 
diiference  hetween  the  gross  corporate  income  and  the  deduc- 
tions for  short  time  ca])ital  recjuirements  would  be  308.  In  1900. 
say,  it  would  be  308  or  309.  whatever  it  might  be,  1910.  It  would 
be  cared  for  each  year. 

Mr.  Slieean:  (hi  the  assum]>tion,  that  is.  that  it  was  all 
covered  in  the  difference  between  short  time  ])aper  during  that 
time? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Nto,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  funded 
debt,  because  the  amount  left  after  these  deductions  for  short 
time  i)aper  would  necessarily  have  to  ])ay  all  funded  debt 
charges  and  all  other  ca])ital  charges. 

Mr.  Slieean:     But,  as  T  understand — 

^ir.  Lauck:  J  have  provided  for  that  ca])ital  in  the  inter- 
mediate stages,  and  it  is  the  increase  in  1913  over  1908  that  f 
am  getting  the  net  increase  in  revenue  available  for  additional 
cajntal. 

Mr.  Slieean:  1  do  not  understand  yet,  Mr.  I.^uck,  how  you 
can  deduct  during  this  time,  as  you  say  you  do  there,  or  exclude 
from  the  deduction  the  interest  on  the  funded  debt. 

Mr.  Lauck:  After  the  funded  debt  is  paid  of  a  cor})ora- 
tion — or  let  us  take,  according  to  the  methods  of  accounting  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  After  other  deductions 
from  gross  corporate  income  and  interest  on  funded  debt,  you 
have  then  the  net  cor])orate  income  remaining,  which  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders,  which  may  be  disposed  of  by  them 
for  dividends  or  for  appropriations  for  property,  or  reserves. 
Then,  starting  with  the  gross  corporate  income  and  making  de- 
ductions, except  interest  on  funded  debt,  after  you  have  made 
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those  dediu'tioiis  you  have  left  a  reiiiaiii(lei-  of  $3()8,()()(),U()()  in 
1908,  wliieh  would  cover  the  interest  on  funded  deht  and  sueli 
other  amounts  as  may  be  left  over  and  available  for  the  stoek- 
holders.  If  you  carried  it  to  1910  you  would  have  the  same; 
1911  the  same;  1912  the  same.  Tlien,  when  you  get  to  1913,  pur- 
suing the  same  policy,  you  have  a  difference  or  an  increase  of 
$20,000,000  in  that  amount,  which  is  available  for  interest  on 
funded  debt  and  for  the  use  of  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  And  out  of  that  increase  then  (compai-ing  the 
additional  capital  outlay  during  this  same  i)eriod)  if  you  have 
made  any  additional  ca]^ital  outlay  you  uuist  ])ay  the  interest 
charge  on  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  So  they  are  satisfied  all  the  way  through.  It 
is  the  difference  of  the  net  amount  available  to  capital,  either 
stockholders,  funded  debt,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission.  how- 
ever, after  arriving  at  the  gross  cor])orate  income  under  their 
method  of  accounting,  jjermit  certain  deductions,  which  include 
among  other  things  the  interest  on  funded  debt  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  By  following  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mis'sion  form  instead  of  excepting  from  that  the  interest  on 
funded  debt,  what  would  be  the  result  on  this  table? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  be  identic^ally  the  same.  After  cap- 
ital re(|uirements— coming  down  the  income  account,  you  have 
certain  items  deducted,  which  cover  short-time  ])aper,  or  hire 
of  equiimient,  or  lease  of  roads;  after  you  have  deducted  those 
from  the  gross  corporate  inc(mie,  what  have  you  left!  You  have 
left  all  the  funds  out  of  gross  cor|)orate  income  for  the  })aynient 
of  interest  on  funded  debt  and  for  payment  of  dividends  to 
stockholders,  and  for  the  payment  of  ai)proi)riations  for  reserves 
— whatever  the  stockholders  may  wish  to  use  it  for.  Then,  that 
is  the  total  amount  available  for  capital  in  any  form,  either  in 
funded  debt  or  through  the  investments  of  the  stockholders. 
Taking  the  difference  between  that,  if  there  is  an  increase,  you 
get  the  increase  available  for  capital;  if,  during  any  period, 
there  has  been  an  increase^  then  you  naturally  incpiire  where  is 
the   additional    investment.      If  there   has   beeii    the   additional 
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investment,  oi'  course,  it  sliuuld  receive  a  letiirn.  I  have  taken 
identienlly  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  form. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  have  excluded  from  it  the  deduction  of 
interest  on  funded  debt? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheeaii:  Well,  tiien,  the  line  is  misleading,  ''deduc- 
tions, except  interest  on  funded  debt"? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  1  have  excluded  ''except  interest  on 
funded  debt,"  in  order  to  get  what  remained  for  interest  on 
funded  debt  and  other  capital  requirements. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  when  you  get  $96,000,000,  do  you.  get 
Avhat  is  available  for  funded  debt  as  well  as  other  capital? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Oh,  yes,  exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  $96,000,000  available  is  spread  over 
— that  is  the  average  during  this  tive-year  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Ml'.  Sheean:  Now  then,  in  making  your  computation,  you 
do,  or  do  you  not  figure  in  this  way,  that  that  $96,000,000  had 
interest  ])aid  upon  it  during  this  five-year  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Not  at  all? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No. 

^Ir.  Sheean  :     No.     Now,  then — 

Mr.  Lauck:     If  1  understand  your  (juestion. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  they  borrowed  the  money — borrowed  the 
average  of  the  $96,000,000  per  year,  they  would  pay  interest 
during  the  five-year  period  on  that  amount,  would  they  not? 
$96,000,000  on  the  first— the  first  $96,000,000,  they  would  have 
five  years'  interest  to  ])ay  on  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Not  at  all.  That  is  the  income.  They  were 
not  paying  anything  on  the  income.  That  is  part  of  the  income 
of  the  road. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  that  is  the  income  of  the  road,  and  if 
they  borrow^ed  that  $96,000,000,  thereby  increasing  the  income, 
they  would  not  have  to  pay  any  interest  on  it  the  first  year  they 
borrowed  it. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  would  be  provided  for,  Mr.  Sheean,  by 
the  interest  on  funded  debt,  which  would  be  deducted  from  the 
gross  corporate  income. 
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Mr.  Slieoan:  Yes,  which  would  be  deducted,  and  wliich 
tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Comuiission  permits  to  be  dechictcd. 

Mr.  Lauck :  .  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     But  which  you  do  not  deduct ! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  yes,  I  deduct  that,  as  I  liave  endeavored 
to  explain.     It  is  all  covered  in  the  deductions. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Well,  then,  what  does  the  line  mean,  "De- 
ductions except  interest  on  funded  debt,"  does  that  mean  that 
you  do  or  do  not  deduct  the  funded  debt  shown — the  interest  on 
the  funded  del)t  shown  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  C\)mmission's 
I'eport ' 

Mr.  Ijauck :  I  deduct  all  other  deductions  except  interest  on 
funded  del)t  to  get  the  remainder — get  the  diffVi-ence  ))et\veen 
those  deductions,  in  order  to  see  what  was  avaihd)le  for  ca]ntal. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And,  arriving  at  what  was  available  for  cap- 
ital, the  amount  thus  arrived  at  would  have  to  pay  interest  on 
the  funded  debt  as  well  as  upon  other  borrowed  ca])ital  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  it  were  maturity  longer  than  one  year,  or 
if  it  were  additional  investments  by  the  stockholders.  But,  the 
$9(3,000,000  is  the  net  increase  in  that  amount  chargeable  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now,  Mr.  Lauck,  this  whole  table  39  is 
an  effort  to  ascertain  the  investment  made  during  the  last  five- 
year  ]-)eriod? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  segregates  that  from  tlie  previous  in- 
vestment of  the  carrier? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes.  In  order  to  get  my  net  increase  in  capi- 
tal- 
Mr.  Sheean:  And  to  endeavor  to  ascertain,  if  yon  can. 
whetlier  that  specific  .$1,200,000,000  tliat  Avent  in  in  the  last  five 
years  earns  specific  sums  of  money? 

Mr.  Lauck:     I  have  allowed  that  -4  per  cent  interest. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  allowed  that  last  $1,000,000,000; 
but  in  getting  at  the  increased  revenue  of  the  system  as  a  sys- 
tem, you  have  assumed,  have  you  not,  that  this  last  $1,000,000,- 
000  that  went  in  made  a  change  in  operating  income  of  tlie  entire 
system  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  assumed  that  this  capital  wliich  went 
in  in  the  last  five-year  period,  working  in  conjunction  witli  labor 
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and  other  factors,  has  j>r()duc(Hl  an  increase  in  income,  a  part 
«)f  which  has  been  due  to  increased  oi)erating  etlticiency,  i)art  to 
labor  et!i<*iency,  and,  of  course,  the  fundamental  conclusion  I 
draw  is  that  labor  should  i)artici])ate. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Let  me  see  if  J  understand  the  basis  of  the 
tal)le  here.  Xow,  on  the  assumi>tion — bringing  it  down  to  a  case 
that  I  can  understand  again — that  I  have  been  making  small 
investments,  >^1()()  a  year  for  nine  years,  until  1  get  $900  into  a 
plant — a  mining  i)lant.  we  will  say — and  I  have  I'eceived  no  re- 
turns at  all — an  entirely  reasonable  assumi)tion  thus  far — 

.Mr.   Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  now,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  it  is 
suggested  by  putting  i;i  this  concentrator  here,  and  levying  an 
assessment  of  $100  on  me,  as  a  stockholder,  that  with  tlie  in- 
creased efficiency  lu-ought  about  by  that  $100,  making  my  capi- 
tal investment  $1,000,  that  I  will  get  interest  on  the  entire  $1,(100 
that  I  then  have  in.  Xow,  by  taking  your  table  and  following 
your  method,  you  would  say  that  the  last  $100,  plus  the  efficiency 
brought  about  by  that  added  investment,  that  it  earned  the  en- 
tire income  of  $100  per  year,  and  therefore — 

Mr.  Lauck:  Xo,  not  at  all.  Vou  do  not  understand  the 
object  1  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Let  me  put  it  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  in- 
stead of  having  earned  nothing,  that  1  was  then  getting.  ui)on 
m,v  $000  investment,  $50  in  the  way  of  returns,  I  put  in  another 
$100  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  1  get  $100  in  dividends  in- 
stead of  th/  $oO  1  had  l)efore.  \'ou  take  my  net  income  here  of 
$50,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  and  my  net  income  of  $1(HI.  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  and  the  difference  between  them,  $50 
v.ou  carrv  out  ao  additional  caitital  invested   in  the  last  vear.' 

M)-.  Lauck:     During  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     During  the  last  year:' 

Mr.   Lauck:     The  difference  between  the  two  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  difference  between  the  two  years? 

Mr.   Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  do  you  know  then  the  amount  available 
in  that  year  after  allowing  4  ])er  cent  on  my  last  $100 !  There  is 
available  for  distribution  all  of  the  difference  between  the  $4  and 
the  $50  additional  that  has  been  earned  in  the  last  vear. 
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Mr.  Laiick :  Are  you  comparing  the  last  year  with  the  one 
immediately  preceding  ? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes,  with  the  one  immediately  preceding. 

Mr.  Lanek :  If  you  compare  the  last  year  with  the  one  im- 
mediatel}'  preceding,  of  course,  any  increase  in  capital  would  be 
over  last  year.  I  do  not  exactly  get  your  point  as  to  increasing 
increment  of  investment  also  up  to  the  final  point  in  a  mining 
venture,  putting  in  a  smelter  and  then  beginning  to  get  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  On  the  interest  I  have  assumed  that  as  soon  as 
capital  goes  into  this  funded  debt  it  would  be  })aid  a  return  out 
of  this  amount  available.  If  it  were  a  stockholder  jmtting  in  cap- 
ital, why,  of  course,  in  a  new  venture  it  might  not  be  immediately 
returnable.  1  cannot  conceive  of  a  man  buying  stock  in  a  rail- 
road, in  a  new  venture,  though.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of 
that  kind  that  ever  occurred ;  I  mean,  the  stock  is  usually  given 
to  them.  It  must  go  into  the  funded  debt,  and  for  that  reason 
I  think  the  additional  increment  to  ca])ital,  say  10,  11,  12  or  13, 
is  increased  by  deductions  for  interest  on  the  funded  delit. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  I  did  not  want  to  make  any  differentiation  at 
all  between  stockholders  or  investors  in  a  mine,  but  simply  to 
find  the  table,  Mr.  Lauck.  Just  return  to  the  railroad,  1  suggest, 
and,  assuming  it  did  not  have  any  stock  at  all,  it  was  given  to  the 
one  individual  wdio  owned  it,  if  you  ])lease,  but  there  is  the  if;900 
investment  there. 

Mr.  Lauck:     In  1909? 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  1909,  yes,  and  the  net  return  in  the  way 
that  you  figure  it  there  is  $45  at  that  time.  $100  additional  is 
put  in  there,  and  the  net  return  then  is  $100  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  By  your  method  of  computation,  if  I  follow  you  cor- 
rectly, we  allow  4  per  cent  on  that  last  $100,  or  $4.  The  differ- 
ence in  earnings  between  the  two  years  was  $55,  $45  one  year, 
$100  the  other.  You  deduct  $4  from  the  $55  and  show  that  there 
was  available  interest  last  year,  $5],  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  for  the  benefit  of  cajntal  and  labor. 

Mr.  Sheean:     For  the  benefit  of  capital  and  labor? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  have  used  4  i>er  cent  because  it  was  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  return  on  borrowed  cai)ital. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  distriliution  for  capital  and  lal)or 
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would  bo  for  distrilmtioii  with  tlio  last  $100  of  ('ai)ital  stock  i)ut 
in,  according  to  your  way  of  casting  tlic  figures. 

Mr.  Lauck:  T  tliiiik  I  sec  the  ])oint  of  difficulty.  All  pn*- 
ceding  cajntal  that  had  been  ]iut  in  in  the  nieantinie  has  been 
remunerated. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  there  is  underlying  all  of  the  sketclies 
made  in  this  p]xhibit  39  the  assumption  that  all  cai)ital  that  has 
gone  in  has  been  adequately  i-cnniiicrated  in  each  of  tiic  ))criods 
of  time  that  you  cover :' 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  that  is  covered  bv  the  difference  between 
gross  corporate  income  and  the  deductions.  That  is  covered  by 
$302,000,000  there  in  1908. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Lauck,  adverting  again  to  the  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Connnerce  Commission,  when  the  carriers  ]n'o- 
duced  tables  to  show  that  of  the  last  billion  dollars  that  they 
had  put  in  from  1910  to  1913,  that  there  had  been  no  return,  in 
which  the  Commission  said: 

"The  carriers  have  stated  re])eatedly  in  testimony,  in  argu- 
ment and  upon  theii*  briefs,  that  the  return  upon  funds  invested 
in  railway  facilities  since  1903  had  been  entirely  inadequate,  and 
tliat  no  return  at  all  has  been  received  upon  the  funds  so  invested 
since  1910,  this  is  not  an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts.  The 
revenues  actually  received  by  the  carriers  have  been  earned  by 
the  whole  investment,  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  ])art  of 
the  investment  made  since  a  given  date  has  earned  no  return." 

Do  yon  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  C'onnnission  that  it 
is  improper  to  segregate  periods,  and  say  that  a  ])articular  ])art 
of  the  investment  during  a  particular  time  has  or  has  not  earned 
a  return  f 

Ml-.  Lauck:  From  what  1  have  looked  into  of  the  o})erations 
of  the  railioads,  1  think  that  is  very  general  with  any  railroad 
in  this  c()m])arison,  ]\h-.  Sheean.  That  has  been  my  practice. 
If  I  would  consider  actual  returns  that  have  l)een  made  to  cap- 
ital in  the  ])ast,  I  would  hesitate  to  say  how  many  million  dollars 
it  might  be.     It  might  be  hundreds  an<l  hundreds  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Mr.  Lanck,  do  you  or  do  you  not  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Connnission  that  revenues  actually  received  by 
the  carriers  have  been  earned  ])y  the  whole  investment,  Mnd  it 
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is  not  correct  to  say  that  a  part  of  the  investment  made  since  a 
given  date  has  earned  no  return? 

Mr.  Lanck:  I  think  in  general  I  would  agree  witli  that.  I 
have  provided  for  the  whole  investment. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  you  have  provided  foi-  the  wliole 
investment  bv  assuming  that. 

Mr.  Lauck:     For  the  additional  investment  also. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Lauck,  have  you  also  necessarily  assumed 
that  the  property  as  it  stood  wdthout  this  $1,200,000,000  had  paid 
capital  adequately  up  to  a  certain  period,  but  was  potentially 
able  to  continue  to  pay  capital  the  amount  of  the  burden  which 
it  had! 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  I  get  your  (juestion  correctly,  it  is  wlietlier 
or  not  I  considered  capital  had,  prior  to  this  time,  been  adequate- 
Iv  rewarded  ? 

Mr.  Sheean  :     No,  aou  said  vou  had  considered  that. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Don't  you  also  necessarily  assume  that  the 
plant,  as  it  stood  at  that  time,  would  continue  and  was  able  to 
pay  the  burden  of  capital  throughout  the  remaining  period? 
That  is,  in  distributing  only  to  the  last  capital  that  went  in  here, 
you  have  acted  upon  the  assumption  that  the  plant,  as  a  plant, 
not  only  had  paid  at  that  time,  Init  would  continue  to  pay  the 
burden  upon  it,  too? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes.     I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  think  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  without  the  investment  of  this  addi- 
tional money,  there  is  underlying  all  of  your  assumption,  "with- 
out the  investment  of  this  $1,200,000,000,  that  the  plants  and 
properties  had  not  only  paid  capital  in  full,  Imt,  standing  as  tliey 
were,  were  fully  able  to  continue  to  pay? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  must  assume  that.  That  is,  if  I  assume  that 
the  financial  management  of  the  road  had  ))een  proper,  T  would 
have  to  assume  that;  I  would  have  to  assume  that  they  had  pro})- 
erly  invested  the  capital,  which  may  be  an  erroneous  assump- 
tion, which  I  have  no  doubt  it  is. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Independent  entirely  from  any  managerial 
ability  or  wisdom,  isn't  it  the  fact  that  changed  conditions  of 
operation,  changed  demands  of  the  pul)lic,    changed    form    of 
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('(jnipment,  necessitate,  in  practical  operation,  investment  of  ad- 
ditional sums  of  money,  to  make  available  at  all  the  other  ])lant 
and  e(|uipment,  to  keep  it  as  a  going-  concern? 

Mr.  Laiick :  l'^ndon])tedly  yes.  We  discussed  a  great  deal 
of  that,  in  the  way  of  terminals  and  elevated  tracks  and  nn- 
l)roductive  as  well  as  j)r()dnctive  investments. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  is  it,  Mr.  i^auck,  a  proper  way  of  figur- 
ing, to  attem])t  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  investment  in  a 
])articular  track  elevation  ])rojcct,  sei)arately  considered,  does 
oi-  d(H's  not  I'cturn  money? 

Mr.  Lauck :  As  compared  with  the  whole  i)lant.  1  should 
think  it  ought  to  be  com])ared  as  an  integral  ])art  of  the  whole 
plant,  .lust  like  a  lot  of  the  capital  which  has  been  invested 
since  1910  may  be  unproductive  now,  but  may  become  more  pro- 
ductive in  the  future.  You  would  have  an  increasing  return  on 
iho  things  that  1  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Sheean :  What  you  have  done  in  this  table  of  com- 
parisons is  to  take  the  capital  invested  during  the  last  five-year 
period  and  segregate  that,  as  well  as  you  can,  and,  by  compari- 
son with  the  gross  income  of  the  same  carriers,  during  the  pre- 
ceding i)eri()d,  and  the  last  ])eriod,  have  said  that  this  additional 
capital  is  adecjuately  i)rovided  for,  whether  it  was  by  virtue  of 
increased  traffic  on  the  old  })lant,  or  by  general  greater  efficiency 
of  the  entire  plant,  or  from  what  source? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Assuming  all  the  time  that,  by  the  ])ayment 
of  fixed  charges,  a  railroad  is  solvent,  that  all  previous  capital 
had  been  com])ensated  in  the  way  that  it  was  intended  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  Slieean:  On  that  same  table,  at  page  (5,  as  1  under- 
stand the  accounts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
there  has  been  an  effort  made,  since  1907,  to  ascertain  revenue 
from  operations  by  a  seiniration  of  accounts,  has  there  not — 
keei)ing  that  sei)arate  from  income,  from  other  sources? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  made  that  se])aration,  the  first  two 
items  (m  your  table,  operating  revenues  and  operating  expenses, 
would  show  what  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  desig- 
nates as  revenue  from  o])eration? 
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Mr.  Laiick:  From  tiu*  actual  operation  of  tlic  jiropcrty — 
the  total  net  revenue. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Then,  tlic  Interstate  Commerce  (  onnnission 
next  recjuires  that  taxes  shall  be  deducted  from  the  net  revenue 
from  operations  t 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  In  that  manner  determining  the  income  from 
operations  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Exactly.  AVhicli  is  the  net  there,  after  deduct- 
ing taxes,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes.  And  that  is  shown  as  $67,000,000,  ])rac- 
tically — that  is  the  sixth  line? 

Mr.  Lauck :     It  is  an  increase  of  $67,000,000. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     An  increase  of  $67,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  that  is  what  is  known  as  the  income 
from  operations ! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  you  have  shown  here,  by 
this  table,  as  to  these  carriers,  that  there  has  been  invested 
$1,1-1:1,000,000  during  that  period  of  time,  practically? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  looking  at  some- 
ftiing  else,  Mr.  Sheean. 

Mr.  Sheean:     $1,141,000,000? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Six  per  cent  on  that  $1,141,000,000  would  be 
more  than  the  entire  increase  in  net  operating  income  during 
that  period,  wouldn  't  it  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Undoubtedly;  hut  what  is  the  other  income? 
The  other  income  is  the  income  from  the  investments  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes.  Now,  I  think  you  said  the  other  day, 
Mr.  Lauck,  that  in  this  other  income  which  you  have  included 
here,  you  took  the  dividends  which  the  underlying  company  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  declared,  and  you  counted  that  in  the  net 
operating  income  of  the  subsidiary  of  the  Oregon  Sliort  Line? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  when  that  subsidiary  jjassed  the  divi- 
dend into  the  treasurv  of  the  Oregon  Short  TJne,  you  again 
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counted  i1  in  tlic  otlici-  coi-poratc  inconio  of  the  Oro<?oii  Short 
Line? 

Mr.   Laiick  :      Yes. 

Mr.  Slieoan  :  Then,  when  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  in  turn, 
by  its  declaration  of  income  passed  it  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  you  counted  the  same  money  a  tliird  tim<'.' 

Mr.   l^auck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And,  in  the  case  of  the  Omaha  Road,  wliich 
you  si)oke  of  tlie  otlier  day,  you  first  showed  tlie  income  from 
operations  of  the  Omaha  Road  of  a  certain  amount,  and  then, 
when  it  was  paid  as  dividends  to  the  Chica^'o  &  Xortli  AVestern, 
you  again  counted  it  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  Tliat  was  a  du])lication,  you  Avill  recall, 
I  stated  at  tlie  time  T  liad  been  guilty  of.  That  really  does  not 
amount  to  much.  T  Imve  looked  into  that  since.  It  is  included 
in  1909  to  1913,  from  data  I  have  at  hand — it  would  amount  to 
about  $3,000,000  difference,  even  allowing-  the  dividend  on  the 
Burlington,  which,  of  course,  cost  the  Xorthern  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Xorthern  nothing,  because  they  issued  collateral  trust 
bonds  to  cover  that.  But,  even  allowing  that,  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  only  $3,000,000  in  the  total. 

Air.  Sheean :  The  fact  remains  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  operating 
revenue  of  railroads  is,  has  distinguished  any  fortunate  invest- 
ments in  stock  or  bonds,  or  lands,  or  oils  or  timber,  or  any  of  the 
other  things  s])oken  of — in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  revenue 
from  operations  of  the  railroad,  as  a  railroad  is,  has  required 
the  accounts  to  be  ke])t  and  to  be  set  uj)  in  a  certain  manner. 

Mr.  Lauck:     And  this  follows  the  form. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  this,  in  following  the  form,  shows  that 
the  entire  increase  during  that  time  in  the  income  fr<»m  opera- 
tions was  $(57,000,000? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes:  but  vou  cannot  consider  that  as  distinct. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  all  wrong;  he  is  reading  the  wi'ong  line  ; 
it  is  not  $67,000,000;  $67,000,000  is  the  other  income. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Xo,  $67,000,000  is  the  net. 

Mr.  Stone:     Is  the  net? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  does  not  say  so  in  this.  It  says  net 
$283,000,000. 
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Mr.  Laiick:  It  is  the  dift'creiice  Mr.  Slieeau  is  sjjefikiiig 
about. 

Mr.  Stone:     Pardon  nie.  :- 

Mr,  Lanck :  Mr.  Slieean,  tliat  point  as  to  confining  it  to  tlie 
rail  operations,  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  that  for  the  reason 
that  this  other  income  has  resulted  from  the  investments  of  the 
railroads  in  other  proi)erties — -it  may  be  other  railroad  proper- 
ties. Of  course,  as  a  whole,  it  is  other  railroad  properties.  Now*, 
that  investment  has  been  primarily  made  from  surplus.  Where 
an  investment  of  that  kind  would  Ije  made  from  security  issues 
and  the  return  would  be  purely  from  the  investment  of  capital, 
then,  of  course,  labor  would  have  no  riglit  to  participate  in  that ; 
but  that  has  been  made  from  surplus ;  that  representii  a  very 
small  part  of  the  surplus  investments  which  have  been  conserved ; 
that  is,  there  have  been  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  have 
already  gone  to  capital. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Lauck,  I  did  not  want  to  go  into  any 
effort  to  ascertain  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
made  division  to  certain  ways,  further  than  to  develop  the  fact 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  decided  to  de- 
termine that,  certain  income  in  properly  income  from  operation, 
and  that  certain  other  income  is  not  from  rail  operations. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  just  explaining  that  point,  as  I  was,  this 
other  income  represents  the  investment  of  surjilus  productive 
efficiency  of  past  years,  a  small  ]iortion  of  which  has  been  con- 
served; therefore,  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  include  it  for  the 
•  reason  that  labor,  having  participated  in  the  production  of  that, 
should  have  some  measure  of  parti('i])ation  in  the  results  flowing 
from  that.  That  is,  the  undistributed  increment  from  ])ast  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  you  do  not  find  any  account  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  separately  kept  for  accrued  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  do  you,  Mr.  Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No-  not  of  accrued  productive  efficienc>-.  I 
think  it  is  clearly  manifest  but  I  do  not  find  them  keeping  those 
accounts.  Right  there,  Mr.  Sheean,  of  course,  following  your 
l)oint  strictly,  capital  w^ould  not  be  willing  to  be  remunerated, 
would  it,  from  distinctly  rail  revenue?  That  is,  I  should  not 
ask  you  a  (|uestion ;  but  I  will  state  it  in  a  direct  way,  that,  if 
yoii  Avould  foUow  the  point  that  you  ai'e  making,  that  this  rail 
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rcvciiiu'  should  bo  tlir  tuily  roveiiuc  considered,  wliy,  tlion,  1 
should  tliink  tliat  capital  would  be  excecdiugly  loatli  to  liold  to 
that  view,  because,  |)ro))al)ly,  in  the  case  of  some  roads,  tliey 
would  have  very  litth'  return,  if  any,  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Weil,  Mr.  l^auck,  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission  has  made  an  etfort,  f?oin^  back  at  least  as  far  as 
1!H)9,  to  distinguish  rail  ()[)erations  from  any  other  income,  and 
to  keep  those  separate  and  distinct,  under  very  specific  instruc- 
tions, as  to  just  what  shall  go  into  rail  oi)erations  and  what 
shall  not. 

Mr.   Lauck  :      ^'es,  that  is  veiy  true. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  the  period  since  19()S,  at  least,  the 
income  from  rail  operations,  kept  under  the  system  which  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  has  devised,  shows  that  the 
increase  of  1913  over  1908  is  about  $()7,( Ml( ),()()( I ' 

Mr.  Lauck:     Ves, 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  during-  that  ])eriod  there  has  been  this 
investment  of  $1,2.S ],()()(»,()( HI  of  additional  capital.  Xow,  it  is 
true,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  the  investment  of  additional  capi- 
tal since  that  time,  as  shown  here,  has  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission, 
and  includes  only  actual  cash  investments,  in  case  all  the  in- 
structions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Connnission  have  been 
com])lied  with  '! 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  tliink  so.  T  am  assuming  that  nil  instruc- 
tions are  com])lied  with  in  this  table.  I  am  taking  the  figures  as 
they  are  and  not  ([uestioning  them  at  all.  If  you  are  going  to 
pass  on,  Mr.  Sheean,  the  ])oint  I  want  to  em])liasize  there, 
though,  is  that  labor  has  as  much  right  to  pai'tici])ate  in  this 
other  income  as  it  has  in  the  rail  income. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  Mi'.  Lauck,  just  in  that  connection — I 
won't  attem])t  to  discuss  with  you  the  propriety  or  imi)ropriety 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Commission  has  set  up  its  accounts  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  income  from  rail  operation  is;  but 
in  just  what  resj)ect  do  you  figure  that  the  emi^loyes.  during 
the  last  five-year  ])eriod,  engaged  in  the  handling  of  the  engines 
ni)on  the  road  or  in  the  yards,  have  made  any  contribution  to 
income  which  is  not  represented  in  the  rail  operation  during 
that  periods 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  last  five 
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years,  altliougli  any  suii)liis  revenues  wliieli  were  cairied  from 
the  year's  annual  oi)erations  to  surplus  would  he  ])ar1  of  the 
productive  efficiency  of  the  employes,  and  which  went  into  the 
accunuilated  sur])lus  and  might  be  invested  in  the  road ;  hut 
most  of  this  income,  1  think,  was  ])rohahly  accumulated  before 
1007.  There  has  been  an  immense  increment  from  previous  ])ro- 
ductive  efficiency,  from  previous  development  or  traffic  and 
maybe  from  the  location  of  the  road,  the  growth  of  traffic  and 
other  reasons  that  capital  and  labor  had  nothing  to  do  with  :  but. 
as  a  result  of  that,  there  have  been  inunense  funds  accunuilated 
which  have  gone  into  outside  investments  of  the  railroads.  Now. 
there  have  been  tremendous  distributions  of  capital,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  This  represents  the  small  amount  which 
has  been  consei'ved,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  to  ])e  conceding 
(mly  a  small  portion  of  what  might  be  due  labor,  what  they 
should  have  gotten,  to  give  them  a  measure  of  particii)ation  in 
this.    That  is  my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  Mr.  Lauck,  we  come  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  why  the  five-year  period  of  1908  to  1908  was  selected  here 
for  comparison  with  the  other  live-year  ]ieriod.  Isn't  it  a  fact 
that  if  you  took  the  comparison  of  the  next  five-year  period,  or 
any  other  five-year  period  there,  that  there  would  be  a  changed 
showing  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  similar  exhibits  to  this  prepared  for 
1900  to  1913,  1890  to  191.'],  but  I  did  not  submit  them,  because  I 
wanted  to  save  time,  and  because  I  thought  it  would  be  sufficient. 
This  grants  every  concession  to  the  railroads'  side  of  the  con- 
tention, and  a  longer  period  for  ])roductive  efficiency  and  operat- 
ing efficiency  would  show  nmch  of  that  sum  available  for  the 
increased  ])roductivity  of  labor. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  took  the  ])eriod  from  1910  to  191.1 
what,  if  any  change,  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  figures 
during  tliat  time,  would  the  o])erations  during  those  years- 
would  you  say  would  be  made  in  this  a])])le? 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  I  took  from  1910,  the  last  three  or  four 
years  would  ]irobably  be  a  somewhat  smaller  amount  of  net  rev- 
enue available  from  rail  o])erations,  and  probably  the  same  com- 
parison as  to  other  income.  Probably  more,  because  some  of  the 
railroads  have  given  away  inunense  amounts  in  the  last  year. 
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like  the  liiiDii  I'acilic  witli  the  $:!:),(UM),(HH)  dividend  (»r  llic  .>rlOU,- 
Ul)U,Ol)()  dividend. 

Mr.  Sliecan:  Mi.  Laiick,  doii 't  you  know  it  lo  he  a  I'ac'l  that 
takini>-  the  years  from  ]J)10  down  lo  and  inchidiii*'-  1913,  tliat  tho 
inc'onio  from  rail  operation  lias  heen  less  and  less  from  year  to 
year? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  1  staled  that.  I  ^aid  lliere  prohahly  would  he 
less  net  income  from  rail  operations,  l)nt  it  would  be  amply  com- 
pensated for  in  the  otlier  increase. 

Ml'.  Sheean :  On  the  tlieory  on  whicji  this  s<'paration  is 
made  liere,  if  you  go  l)ack  to  the  time  of  the  last  wage  adjust- 
ment, and  compare  it  with  the  present  time,  you  will  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  will  you  not,  tliat  there  has  been,  during  each  of 
the  succeeding  years,  a  less  and  less  ])roductivity  from  rail 
operations? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Ves,  less  and  le^s  return  from  rail  ojierations, 
assuming  your  ])oint  of  view  as  to  1910  being  the  marking  point. 
1910  l)eing  an  exceedingly  ])ros))erous  year  in  railroad  o]iera- 
tion.  marked  by  high  net  revenue,  whicli  I  suppose  has  not  Ijeen 
equalled  since,  you  would  lose  in  comparison. 

Whether  or  not  it  would  show  that  effect,  decreased  jiro- 
dnctivity  or  increased  business,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would 
])robably  be  due  to  the  latter  and  there  would  be  less  net  return 
from  rail  operation;  but  T  do  not  liold  that  you  should  confine 
the  comparison  to  actual  rail  operations,  as  I  have  been  re- 
])eatedly  saying  in  order  to  make  my  jiosition  clear,  and  I  don't 
think  it  would  affect  the  result  very  materially  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  fact  remains  that,  during  the  five-year 
l^eriods  you  liave  selected  here,  you  have  selected  in  the  last 
])eriod,  the  last  five-year  i)eriod,  a  i)eriod  wdiich  includes  two 
very  ])ros))erous  years,  for  comparison  with  a  period  which  in- 
cludes all  of  the  figures  of  the  i)anic  of  1907,  and  its  result  during 
following  years! 

M  r.  Lauck  :  That  may  be  true.  There  was  no  such  object 
in  making  the  comparison.  As  1  have  stated,  I  have  got  other 
exhibits  whicli  T  have  refrained  from  submitting  covering  the 
])revious  periods,  whicli  would  be  much  more  favorable  to  our 
side  of  the  contention.  The  five-year  ])eriod  was  selected  to  get 
an  a\'erage,  and  not  have  any  cominirison  ])ased  upon  one  year. 
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realiziiii*-  that  probably  tliis  would  bo  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  or  criticism. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  yon  have  made  no  figures  showing  the 
period  from  1910  to  1913? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  made  the  comparison,  even  witli  the 
period  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  1909,  with  the  succeed- 
ing five-year  period,  while  not  able  to  state  in  dollars  and  cents, 
you  know  that  would  be  a  less  favorable  comparison  than  this? 

Mr.  Lauck:     You  mean  with  1913? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  probably  would  be,  owing  to  the  decline  in 
net  revenue,  and,  of  course,  in  1914  it  would  be  much  less,  but 
this  would  be  based  on  productive  efiiciency,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  because  of  the  fact  pointed  out  l)y 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  connection  with  the  se- 
lection of  five-year  periods  that  the  years  1906  and  1910  stand 
out  as  relatively  more  prosperous  years  than  the  years  1903  and 
1913,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prosperity  of  1906  ex- 
tended almost  through  the  fiscal  year  of  1907,  and  the  j)rosper- 
ous  periods  of  1903,  1907  and  1910  were  followed  by  years  of 
dullness  and  inactivity.  The  fact  that  there  are  these  ups  and 
downs  in  these  different  periods  makes  it  possible,  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  points  out,  l)y  taking  almost  any 
l)articular  five-year  period  and  comparing  it  with  another  five- 
year  period,  to  make  the  up  or  down  showing  dependent  upon 
whether  you  put  two  prosperous  years  in  the  one  period  for 
comi^arison,  with  two  lean  years  against  it.  Isn't  that  true  in  a 
general  way? 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  may  be  true  in  a  general  way.  That  is 
true  in  a  general  way,  but  no  such  object  as  that  w^as  consid- 
ered— 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  did  not  make  any  suggestion  as  to  that, 
but  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  whether  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission points  out,  that  if  you  take  any  two  fat  years  in  com- 
parison with  a  five-year  period  which  includes  two  lean  j^ears, 
that  you  can  get  either  an  up  or  down  result,  depending  upon 
the  periods  that  3''ou  select? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  if  that  were  true,  if  you  had  a  de- 
cline in  business  it  would  affect  the  net  revenue,  but,  if  you  had 
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a  tlecliue  in  business,  the  men  also  have  a  decline  in  employment. 
The  tendency  is  for  tlie — the  o])ei-ation  of  the  roads  has  shown 
distinctly  the  ])ast  year  increased  efhcieney  from  the  men  in 
deju'ession  than  in  times  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  tliese  tables  have  nothing-  to  do  with 
the  question  of  efficiency,  this  ])articular  exhibit? 

Mr.  Lauck:  So  far  as  affecting-  the  net  return  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  comparison  with  the  labor  outlay  by  the  roads,  they 
would  be  very  distinctly  material. 

Mr.  Sheean:  It  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  net  revenue 
is  less  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  it  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  if  your  net 
revenue  is  less,  the  amount  that  you  get  for  freight  traffi<'  is  the 
same,  or,  if  your  traffic  is  less,  it  is  moved,  as  a  rule,  with  greater 
efficiency  than  in  times  of  great  traffic.  For  instance,  in  1910, 
when  the  constant  declaration  of  the  railroad  managers  was 
that  more  revenue  meant  increased  operating  cost,  and  it  was 
last  year  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  net  to  decrease  owing  to 
the  growth  creeping  uj)  of  the  operating-  cost  and  absorbing  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  gross.  In  times  of  depression  and 
slackening  of  traffic,  you  have  a  very  pronounced  increase  in 
efficiency,  I  think,  because  the  more  efficient  men  are  retained, 
and  every  etfort  is  made  to  economize. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Measured  in  terms  of  rev^enue,  if  you  do 
measure  it  in  tenns  of  revenue,  the  fact  remains  that,  since  1910, 
eontinuouslj'',  to  date,  the  net  revenue  from  rail  operation  has 
been  growing  less  and  less  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  that  direction, 
yox 

Mr.  Sheean:  That,  as  well  as  the  tendency  that  money 
available  for  net  revenue  from  oi)eration  has  been  less  and  less 
through  all  these  years? 

Mr.  Lauck :  T  think  that  is  true.  I  know  that  is  the  tend- 
ency asserted  by  the  financial  and  railway  journals.  I  have 
made  no  such  comparison. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Lauck,  just  in  leaving  this  exhibijt,  it 
does  happen  that  the  exhibit  here,  as  prepared  throughout,  con- 
tains for  the  last  period  a  fat  period  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  said  would  include  two  fat  years  for  com- 
parison with  any  of  the  other  years :  that  if  we  select  the  five- 
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year  period  from  1909  to  1913,  inclusive,  it  will  include  tlic  two 
prosperous  years  of  1910  and  1913  f 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And,  of  course,  you  know  from  the  statistics, 
that  in  the  j^revious  five-year  period  with  wliicli  you  are  eom- 
l)aring',  you  have  two  lean  years  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  We  have  part  of  the  year  1907  and  })art  of 
the  year — the  whole,  practically,  of  the  year  1908 — or  we  have 
the  whole  of  the  year  1908  and  part  of  the  year  1909. 

Mr.  Slieean:  So  that,  even  goini>'  l)ack  one  year  on  either 
of  these  five-year  periods  that  you  have  selected,  there  would 
be  a  marked  change  in  the  result ! 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  might  have  affected  results.  I  don't  think 
it  would  have  affected  them  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  dis- 
advantageous to  the  contention.     I  have  never  worked  that  out. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  you  will  turn  back  just  a  moment  to  page 
12  in  the  same  exhibit,  ))efore  leaving  it.  That  is  prepared,  as 
I  understand  it,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Lauck:     All  prepared  on  a  uniform  basis,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  the  net  income  from  operation,  under 
the  rules  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  pro- 
vided, show  that  as  to  these  ten  carriers  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  net  income  from  operation  of  $32,817,000  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  as  to  these  ten  carriers  there  has  been  an 
increased  outlay  during  that  time  of  $676,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  as  to  the  ten  carriers  which  you  have 
selected,  the  entire  increase  in  net  income  from  operation  would 
not  pay  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  added  money  put  in  in  that 
time ! 

Mr.  Lauck:  If  3'^ou  limit  it  to  that,  which  I  would  not  do, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Lauck,  we  will  turn  to  Exhibit  40,  please. 
The  first  part  of  your  tables  here,  as  I  understand  them,  are 
merely  comparisons  with  the  gross  moneys  taken  in  by  the  rail- 
roads ! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Y^es,  that  is  simply  the  relation  between  gross 
revenues  and  outlay  for  engineers  and  firemen. 
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^Jr.  Sliceaii:  Do  you  know  ahoiit  wliat  \)nv{  of  the  ifross 
operatiug  revemio  the  tirciiicn  already  receive? 

Mr.  Lauck:  AVe  could  t<'ll  that  from  Exhibit — the  ratio 
cost  of  firemen  to  total  operating  revenues,  it  is  al^out — I  should 
say  about  4  per  cent.  Somethinu;  like  that.  That  is  just  my 
recollection.    Al)out  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  increase  which  you  have  set  out  here 
has  been  witli  reference  merely  to  the  gross  operating  revenue? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Ves. 

Mr.  Sheean :  .V})out  what  is  the  i)ercentage,  in  a  general 
way,  of  the  net  income  from  operations  to  the  gross  operating 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  It  is — 1  don't  know,  Mr.  Sheean.  1  don't  know 
what  the  percentage  wouhl  bo.  It  is  considerably  smaller,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  under  the  wav  in  w^hicli  the  accounts 
are  kept  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  this  operating 
revenuf^ — the  total  amount  that  is  taken  in  has  charged  against 
it  all  operating  exi)enses. 

Mr.  Lauck :     And  taxes. 

'Mv.  Sheean:  And  taxes.  Well,  I  think  you  said  here  the 
other  day  something  about  the  operating  ratio  constantly  go- 
ing U]). 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  AVcll,  according  to  the  oi)erating  ratio  it 
would  be  about — the  net,  not  including  taxes,  would  be  about  22 
per  cent,  or  about  'M  ])er  cent,  I  think.  The  o])erating  ratio  is 
about  69,  now,  T  believe,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  with  taxes,  say,  in  a  rough  way,  it  means 
it  has  been  70? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  about  30  ])er  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  gross  operating  revenues  here, 
there  is  about  70  per  cent  of  this  larger  box  is  taken  of¥  here 
by  the  present  jiayments  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  wages  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     All  operating  exi)enses  and  taxes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  would  reduce  the  gross  operating  rev- 
enue to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes ;  the  reason  it  is  shown  in  this  form  was, 
if  there  is  any  acceptance  of  the  units  of  productive  efficiency, 
of  course  the  revenue  gains  would  affect  the  aggregate  and  not 


the  net,  after  all  otliev  raetors  had  beeli  subtracted  from  the 
ao-o-vooate. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Yon  make  the  comi)arisoii  in  ilicse  tables 
witli  tlie  wliole  dollar  that  is  ])aid  ? 

Mr.  Lanck:  Yes,  the  whole  dollar  of  revcnnc.  Or  whole 
dollar  of  accumulated  surplus. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  of  course  that  comparison  would  be 
changed  from  year  to  year  by  any  change  thnt  there  niiiiht  be 
in  the  mere  volume  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  be  reflected  in  vour  volume  there,  bv 
your  freight  rate  or  by  the  efficiency  of  your  em])loyes,  or  any 
other  factor  that  entered  into  the  operation  or  management  of 
the  railroad?  '   • 

Yfr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  second  ])art  of  it  is  to  show  a  com- 
parison with  accumulated  surplus,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  correct,  sir.  That  is  the  so-called 
"Free  surplus." 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  that  accumulated  surplus,  Mr.  Lauck. 
is  the  same  on  all  railroads,  is  it,  the  same  sj^stem  of  account- 
ing adopted  as  to  what  is  surplus? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Well,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  should  be,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  that  accumulated  sur|)lus  represents  the 
profit  from  operations  that  has  accumulated  through  different 
years? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Y^'es. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  writing 
off  because  of  depreciation  might  affect  this  accumulated  sur- 
plus? 

Ylr.  Lauck  :  That  has  already  been  written  down  by  depre- 
ci:iti/ui 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is,  the  depreciation  that  has  accrued? 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  has  accrued  to  date,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  de- 
preciation of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  that  you  spoke  of  here 
the  other  day  further  represents  the  actual  depreciation,  does  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  wouldn't  say  that — T  would  not  make  that 
reflection  on  the  railroads  of  the  West.  That  is  one  of  the  rail- 
roads that  has  been  in  financial  difficulties,  the  Rock  Island. 

Mr,  Sheean :     I  understood  vou  to  sav  the  other  djiv  that 
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the  matter  of  wliat  sliould  be  written  off  for  depreciation  luul 
not  l)een  determined  under  any  system  of  aeeontitin<j:  as  yet. 

Mr.  Lanok:  The  Commission  has  h'ft  tliat,  as  1  understand 
it,  to  the  experience  of  the  railioads.  They  ai"e  working  out 
their  experience  now,  )mt  no  established  rate  lias  been  made. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  So  that,  wiien  you  say  it  has  ah-eady  been 
written  off  for  depreciation,  that  is,  such  amount  lias  been  writ- 
ten off  as  a  particular  railroa<l  has  thought  itself  able  to  write 
off  at  a  ])articular  time  '! 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  right,  yes.  There  has  been  about 
$240,()0(),()()()  written  off  since  1907. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Whether  or  not  this  accumulated  surjiUis  rep- 
resents the  present  cash  value  of  the  ]U"0])erty — whether  it  has 
either  increased  or  diminished,  is  a  nmtter  that  could  be  deter- 
mined onlj'  by  an  appraisement  of  the  properties.  That  is,  the 
property  may  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  accumulated 
suri)lus,  if  it  lias  enhanced  in  value,  and  it  may  be  worth  a  great 
deal  less  than  the  accumulated  surplus  in  case  there  has  been 
obsolescence  that  has  not  been  written  off. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  and  also  the  value  of  the  surplus  would 
depend  ui)on  what  accounting  ])ractices  had  been  followed  |)rior 
to  1907.  Some  of  the  surpluses  are  not — well,  there  is  no  use 
going  into  the  financial  aspect  of  it. 

]\rr.  Sheean:  The  matter  of  accumulated  surplus  here,  as 
shown,  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping",  profit  and  loss,  is  it '! 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  is  i)rofit  and  loss,  and  surplus,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  have  taken  what  the  book  showing  in 
that  resi)ect  is,  of  the  different- rail  road  companies?  It  may  be 
represented  either  by  the  property  generally — may  in  fact  exist 
in  some  fonn  of  sei)arate  security,  or  may  be,  as  this  is,  ])urely 
a  bookkeeping  ])ro])osition,  is  it,  Mr.  Lauck? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  it  is,  yes.  There  is  about  $208,000,000 
of  cash  available  by  this  grou])  of  railroa<ls.  I  don't  know  what 
the  working  assets  are.  Of  course,  the  cash  would  be  part  of 
the  (piick  assets ;  and  then  they  have  other  working  assets.  But, 
of  course,  from  railroad  to  railroad,  the  profit  and  loss  surplus 
all  de])ends  on  what  the  financial  management  and  the  account- 
ing ])i-actices  have  been.  Some  roads  show  a  sur)^lus  that  is 
absolutely  nothing;  that  is  worthless,  I  mean.  Like  the  Rock 
Island  Company  is  carrying  the  bonds  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road, which  were  worked  off  on  them  by  the  management  of 
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the  second  holding  company.  In  other  cases,  you  have  a  cash 
surphis  or  a  considerable  part  of  cash.  But  it  is  a  bookkeej)ing 
account. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  first  table  at  page  17  includes  in  it,  if 
you  have  the  Kock  Island,  or  have  you  the  Rock  Island  there 
included  in  the  table  of  the  roads?  Yes,  these  railroads  are  as 
follows:  "The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railwav."  You 
just  told  what  that  actually — 

Mr.  Lauck :     37. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  just  told  us  wliat  that  accumulated  sur- 
phis there  consisted  of,  and  yet  yon  have  included  that  surplus 
which  you  have  just  described  in  setting  up  this  box  illustration. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  taken  them  as  they  are.  For  instance, 
the  suri)lus  lias  been  used  for  the  pur])ose  of  declaring  dividends 
by  the  same  system  of  bookkeejnng.  Take  cm  the  Alton;  they 
sold  bonds  on  the  Alton,  and  declared  dividends  out  of  the  bonds, 
and  wrote  up  the  sur])lus  from  ])revions  investments. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Oh,  and  I  see  you  have  also  included  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  as  one  of  the  railroads  having  a  surplus  out  of 
which  you  propose  to- pay  these  wages. 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  have  taken  them  as  they  were  reported  by 
the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Connnerce  Commission  in  all 
these  statistics,  not  (]uestioning  their  methods.  You  asked  me 
the  question  as  to  what  this  suri)lus  really  was.  I  have  then 
gone  into  an  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  exhi))it,  Mr. 
Lauck,  to  show  that  the  railroads  had  available  this  money  with 
which  to  pay  this  increase  of  wages  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  the  ])rimary  ])ur]iose.  \  think  they 
have  the  money  available. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  getting  u])  the  figures  as  to  what  the 
accunmlated  surplus  was,  you  have  inchided  in  the  figures  the 
two  railroads  whose  particular  surpluses  you  have  so  graphically 
described  here? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  have  taken  them  exactly  as  they  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  the  way  of  treating  the  accumulated 
surpluses,  whatever  the  book  amount  may  be  of  all  the  railroads, 
is  treated  as  available  for  the  entire  group  of  employes? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 


Mr.  Slieeaii :  Xow.  on  that  saiiic  tal)le  which  is  shown  as 
page  16,  ''Aocumulatcd  Siiri)lus  of  Fifty-three  Railroads,"  now 
your  detail  apparently  at  ])age  .*U,  does  not  follow  the  sam^ 
groups  as  shown  in  the  boxes.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  that 
makes  any  differenee,  ]Mr.  Lauck. 

Mr.  Jjauek:  The  figure  is  oorreet.  After  I  got  beyond  tlie 
ten  roads,  L  took  fifty-three,  and  then,  as  I  could,  I  added  others 
as  it  became  known  that  they  were  in  the  movement. 

]\rr.  Slieean :  Now  let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  table 
at  page  29.  You  have  totals  for  eighty-one  representative  rail- 
ways. Taking  all  of  the  accunuilated  surplus  which  has  ac- 
cuinulate(l  on  those  eighty-one  western  railroads  from  the  time 
they  were  built  and  organized,  and  assuming  that  there  was 
now  available  in  actual  cash,  in  order  to  pay  a  10  per  cent  in- 
crease to  the  engineers  and  firemen  on  these  roads,  it  would  take 
1,16  per  cent  of  the  entire  accumulated  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     10  per  cent,  yes. 

^Ir.  Sheean :  1  think  you  said  that  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men were  about  oO  per  cent  of  the  payroll  of  the  employes  en- 
gaged in  conducting  transportation,  or  about — 

Mr.  Lauck:     T  don't  remember  the  payroll. 

Mr.  Sheean:  They  are  about  12  ]ier  cent,  I  think  yon  said, 
of  the  entire  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Lauck  :     Yes,  I  won't  dis])ntc  your  statement  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  12  ])er  cent  of  the  entire  labor  cost  of 
conducting  trans]iortation.  And  5  per  cent  increase  to  the  fire- 
men would  re(|uire  58/100  of  1  i)er  cent.  So  that,  if  you  gave  an 
increase  of  5  per  cent  to  all  employes,  that  would  i)n)duce  eight 
times  58 — something  over  4  per  cent.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.    Lauck:     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Xow,  I  suppose  that  the  return  which  a  rail- 
road com])any  could  receive  on  money  which  it  had,  is  on  prac- 
tically the  same  l)asis  as  money  which  it  has  to  borrowf 

Mr.  Lauck:  You  mean  money  which  the  lailroad  has  ac- 
cumulated? 

Mr.  Sheean  :      Ves. 

Mr.   Lauck:     ^'es,  I  should  think  so. 

Ml-.  Sheean  :  .\nd  that  is  if  these  eighty-one  railroad  coni- 
])anies  had  available  in  cash  and  invested  all  of  their  accumu- 
lated   sur])lus   that    they    have    accunuilated    thi-ough    all    these 
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yeava,  at  4  per  cent  (the  same  rate  you  have  usod  in  tlie  other 
tables)  that  accumuhited  surplus  at  4  per  cent  interest  thus  ap- 
propriated and  set  aside  would  not,  on  your  tables  here,  produce 
enough  money  to  pay  5  per  cent  increase  to  all  labor? 

Mr.  Lauck:     To  all  labor? 

Mr.  Sheean:     To  all  labor. 
,  Mr.  Lauck :     1  never  Lave, — assuming-  that — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  it  not  perfectly  simple,  if  your  table  is  cor- 
rect? You  say  a  5  per  cent  increase  to  engineers  and  firemen 
would  take  58/100  of  one  j)er  cent  of  all  the  accunmlated  sur- 
plus; and  engineers  and  liremen  are  about  ^^  or  12  per  cent  of  all 
the  labor  now  employed.  Eight  times  58/100 — win-  you  would 
have  to  get  4.64  ])er  cent  on  all  of  your  accunmlated  surplus  to 
pay  that  5  per  cent  increase,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Lauck:     According  to  that  method  of  computation. 

Mr.  Sheean :     What  is  your  method  of  com[)utation? 

Mr.  Lauck:  According  to  my  method  of  computation. 
Therefore,  certain  ])arts  of  the  surplus  must  be  yielding  imme- 
diate return,  because  the  other  income  indicated  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  you  took  all  of  the  surplus  accumulated  by 
these  eighty-one  roads,  and  invested  it,  had  it  actually  availalile, 
instead  of  these  surpluses  of  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Alton  that 
you  have  talked  about,  if  it  was  all  available,  and  invested  at  4 
per  cent,  you  could  not  realize  enough  money  to  i)ay  a  5  per  cent 
increase  to  the  labor  employed  on  the  railroads,  could  you,  if 
your  table  here  is  correct?  " 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  if  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  all.  Oh,  yes,  41,  Mr.  Lauck.  I  think 
you  said  yesterday  you  took  the  number  of  men  employed  on 
June  30,  1913,  which  T  think  you  said  was  a  smaller  number  of 
employes — 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  got  by  me  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  any  inaccuracy  that  there  is  in  that 
way  of  simply  counting  ])ayroll  men,  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1913,  would  simply  reduce  the  percentage  of  viohitions  of  the 
law  per  man,  that  Mi*.  Byram  s])oko  of? 

Mr.  Lauck:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Instead  of  an  engineer  or  fireman  once  in 
every  eighteen  months  being  on  the  road  longer  than  sixteen 


liours,  it  would  extend  that  jxM-iod  <>ii  averages  if  tlic  employes 
are  in  fact  more  numerous  than  shown  here? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean  :      1  think  thai  is  all,  Mi-.  Lauek. 

KE-DIRKCT  KXAMINATJOX. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Lauek,  cominn-  hack  to  your  Exhihit  -1 ;  on 
that  pag-e  '2  would  the  mileage  as  talked  ahout  by  Mr.  Slieean 
affect  this  increase  in  any  way ,' 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  don't  think  it  would  at  all,  no,  sir.  T  have 
never  been  able  to  get  tliat  contention  of  Mr.  Slieean. 

Mr.  vStone:  But  your  Exhibit  21  does  show  clearly,  doesn't 
it,  that  the  increase  in  freight  train  miles  has  not  kept  ]>ace  with 
the  number  of  ton  miles? 

Mr.  Lauck  :     Yes,  sir,  very  conclusively. 

Mr,  Stone:     That  is  the  iirime  object — 

Mr.  Lauck  :  That  is  the  fundamental  contention  as  we  have 
often,  in  the  discussion  mentioned,  the  movement  of  a  larger 
amount  of  freight  traffic  with  a  fewer  number  of  freight  train 
miles  jtroportionately. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  i)roductive  efficiency  is  shown  by  the 
ability  of  the  company  to  move  more  tons  with  fewer  miles,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  Fewer  freight  train  miles.  And  with  an  added 
cost  ])er  mile  ])robably,  but  a  revenue  gain  which  should  more 
than  compensate  for  the  added  cost. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  all  this  talk  about  the  elimination  of 
grades  and  curves  and  heavier  engines,  all  tend  to  one  thing, 
don't  they,  to  get  more  work  out  of  the  engine  crew .'  In  other 
words,  to  increase  the  pioduetive  efficiency  of  each  unit. 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  increases  the  productive  efficiency  of  each 
road,  and  each  unit. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  means  more  work  out  of  the  engine  crew, 
or  at  least  the  men  in  the  service  think  so. 

Mr.  Lauck :     1  have  no  statistics  measuring  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  Von  spoke  of  the  change  in  the  manner  of 
keeping  accounts  by  order  of  the  Literstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Why  was  it  nt^cessary  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  order  this  done? 

Mr.  Lauck:     There  were  all  kinds  of  variations  in  accounts. 
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as  I  understand  it.  The  accounts  were  practically  wortliless 
prior  to  1907  for  purposes  of  coni})arison  and  uniformity.  Great 
variations  in  one  road  to  another,  or  between  different  roads  in 
their  accounting  ])ractices.  There  was  a  ,i»:eneral  tendency 
toward  uniformity,  but  the  Conunission,  wanting  to  be  able,  as 
was  just  pointed  out,  to  find  out  what  really  was  the  operation, 
of  rail  operations,  or  what  was  the  result  of  the  cor))orate  man- 
agement, promulgated  these  new  rules  after  they  had  been  au- 
thorized under,  I  believe,  the  Hepburn  Law,  in  I  think  it  was 
1906. 

Mr.  Stone:  Taking  up  Exhibit  'III,  just  what  is  tlie  object 
of  this  exhibit? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  object  of  this  exhibit  is  to  show,  as  its 
title  indicates,  the  o})erating  efficiency  of  the  road  and  of  the 
men  during  this  period,  1909-1913,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
preceding  exhibit. 

Mr.  Stone:  Your  Nos.  22  and  24  are  for  different  i)eriods. 
That  is  all,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     They  are  all  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  same  point.  Of  course,  in  the  latter 
period  it  shows  a  declining  tendency,  but  the  object  is  to  show 
— they  stand  as  an  argument  for  the  whole  tendency. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  understand.  Considerable  stress  was  laid 
yesterday  on  switching  locomotive  miles.  Just  what  effect  does 
the  locomotive  miles  charged  to  switching  engines  have  on  this 
in  any  way?  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  switch 
locomotives  run  40  miles  or  400  miles  a  dav?  The  engineer  is 
paid  by  the  hour,  isn  't  he  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  there  is  an  arbitrary  allowance  where- 
by six  miles  an  hour  or  ten  hours  a  day,  or  sixty  miles  a  day 
for  a  switching  locomotive  is  considered  as  a  switching  locomo- 
tive mileage. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  this  arbitrary  allowance  is  allowed  to  all 
switching  engines,  is  it  not,  regardless  of — 

Mr.  Lauck :     As  I  understand  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Of  the  number  of  miles.  It  is  just  an  arbi- 
trarv  fixed  bv  the  railroads  themselves,  or  bv  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Bv    tlie     interstate     Commerce    Conunission. 
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Tliere  is  just  one  point,  if  it  iiiiiilil  l)o  ])i()]»er  for  me  to  men- 
tion it  ? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lanck :  On  i>;»ge  11  of  Exliibit  23 — I  inteadjwi  to  take 
it  H])  wlien  Mr.  Slieean  was  examining  me,  bnt  T  overlooked  it. 
In  the  text  on  page  11  tliere  is  a  small  supplementarvv  table  in 
addition  to  the  chart,  which  shows  for  each  $1,()()()  increase  in 
compensation  to  freight  engineers,  or  freight  firemen,  tlie  cor- 
responding gains  in  ton  miles.  Ft  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the 
most  significant  thing  in  this  }>eriod.  That  is,  as  has  been  so 
well  indicated  by  ^li-.  Sheean,  a  tendency  toward  declining  pro- 
ductivity in  this  period.  But,  if  you  consider  it  from  the  other 
standpoint,  if  you  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  tliat  you  have, 
say,  a  certain  outlay  for  engineers  and  firemen  in  1909,  then,  if 
you  assumed  your  traffi<'  Temained  constant,  and  you  handled  it 
by  the  same  outlay  in  1913,  the  ditference  in  labor  cost  or  outlay 
for  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  each  Jj^LOOO  additional 
that  you  ])ut  in.  together  with  your  better  e(jui])ment,  would 
yield  a  very  iimch  larger  return.  That  is,  you  have  got  an  in- 
creasing return  i)er  i|;l,()()0  investment  as  compared  with  1909. 
Instead  of,  say,  like  a  constant  application  of  labor  and  capital 
to  the  land,  according  to  the  theory  of  economics,  you  get  a  de- 
creasing return  in  the  case  of — this  is  exemplified  l)y  the  special 
table — for  each  additional  i|5l,000  invested,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  fact  it  was  ])ut  into  the  heavier  ecjuipment,  and  you  have  a 
chance  there  to  apply  it  to  the  heavier  e(|uipment,  and  the  men 
on  the  heavier  ecjuipment.  You  have  a  constantly  increasing 
return  as  com]^ared  with  the  first  year  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  that  the  same  as  the  last  $1,000  put  into 
the  concentrator  that  we  talked  about  at  the  mine,  giving  that 
last  coupling  up  of  the  machinery  the  credit  for  all  the  increased 
capacity '! 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  be  the  same.  The  last  investment, 
of  course,  would  be  more  ])roductive  than  the  preceding  invest- 
ments.    It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  significant  tendency. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  this  Exhibit  23,  you  make  the  revenue  bear 
all  the  expense  of  work  trains  and  special  service,  and  you  also 
make  the  revenue  miles  take  care  of  the  switching,  do  you  not? 

Mr,  Lauck:  Yes.  I  am  unable,  as  I  have  stated  before,  to 
find  out  what  tbe  non-revenue  tonnage  is. 
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Mr.  Stone:  All  tliis  is  to  the  disadvaiitnge  of  the  showing 
of  the  engineers  and  firenieji,'  .,h  ..  . 

Mr.  Lauek:  About  20  per  cent,  so. far  as  ^  l^now.  That  is, 
I  have  seen  statements  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  was 
company  tonnage.         .         < 

Mr.  Stone:  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  there  is  no  other 
basis  for  arriving  at  the  daily  wage  of  the  individual  engineer 
and  fireman — why  is  it  there  is  no  such  basis,  I  mean  that  is 
fair  and  equitable! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Than  the  revenue  train  mile? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  would  be  because — just  as  it  is  the  fair- 
est element  of  cost  is  the  basis  upon  which  he  operates  and  works 
and  upon  which  he  moves  the  traffic  and  is  especially  valuable 
for  comparison  with  returns,  because  the  added  work,  the  more 
cars,  the  more  load  per  car  and  the  heavier  train  load  is  on  the 
revenue  train  mile  or  locomotive  train  mile. 

Mr.  Stone :  Why  is  it  the  daily  wages  shown  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  recogiiized  by  all  as  being  abso- 
lutely unreliable ! 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  is  due  to  taking  one  day  in  the  year  and 
comparing  that  to  the  total  wage  outlay  for  the  whole  year,  and 
to  variations  in  methods  from  one  railroad  to  another  in  the 
method  of  arriving  at  the  average  daily  compensation.  For 
instance,  I  think  it  was  in  the  Eastern  case  of  the  firemen — yes, 
it  was  in  the  Eastern  case  of  the  firemen,  to  illustrate  differences 
that  might  arise,  we  had  an  average  daily  wage  from  the  reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  were  gotten  up 
in  good  faith  by  the  railroads.  Then  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
submitted  some  data  for  another  period  of  the  year  which  showed 
an  entirely  ditferent  daily  compensation,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  traffic  conditions  were  different  and  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed appearing  on  the  payroll  was  different. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  fact  remains  that  it  is  recognized  by  all 
jjarties  as  being  unreliable,  and  even  so  recognized  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
changed  the  basis  of  the  plan  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  owing  to  the  protest  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  organizations  of  the  men  and  the  statisticians,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  railroads  participated  or  not ;  I  sup- 
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pose  they  di<l.  J  know  tli<'  statistical  bureaus  have;  tliat  they 
liave  decided  to  make  a  cliaiii-c  in  tliis,  and  the  new  seheduh'  for 
19]  5  puts  the  wa^es  ufmn  an  hourly  hasis  and  upon  an  earning 
basis,  and  the  actual  payroll  is  reported  instead  of  the  average 
daily  compensation. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  Bureau  of  Railway  Pk'onomics  is  suj)j)osed 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  railroads,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  want  to  make  any  discrimination  l)e- 
tween  statistical  bureaus — it  is  one  of  the  leading-  statistical 
bureaus  of  the  railroads,  F  mean. 

Mr.  Stone:  Of  course,  there  might  be  a  reflection  on  the 
other  bureaus,  but  it  is  the  one  they  keep  at  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  get  things  at  first  hand  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  is  cme  of  their  ])rincipal  organizations  for 
work  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stone:  ] hiring  the  period  we  have  been  going  through, 
of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  tonnage  of 
passenger  trains  has  materially  increased  on  account  of  the 
change  from  wood  to  steel  ecpiipment  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  the  tonnage  of  the  train  has  incr<'ased 
and  the  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive  has  increased ;  but  the 
number  of  passengers  per  train  has  not  kept  ])ace  with  the  in- 
crease of  service  offered  by  the  railroads  and  of  course  the  engi- 
neers have  had  greater  res])onsibility  and  heavier  trains  to 
handle,  and  the  firemen  also. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  would  not  that  account,  to  some  extent, 
with  the  reduction  in  passengers,  for  why  the  engineers  in  pas- 
senger service  have  not  delivered  to  the  railroads  per  one  dollar 
paid  out  the  same  amount  as  before  this  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:  T'ndoubtedly  that  does  account  for  it;  that  is, 
they  have  a  heavier  train  to  haul  and  greater  responsibility. 
Insofar  as  their  work  and  responsibility  is  concerned,  it  has 
increased ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  the  passenger 
traffic  has  not  developed  the  imits  to  go  into  the  trains  and  of 
course  the  train  mile  earnings  are  less,  due  to  this  fact,  and  not 
to  any  lessening  of  the  work  of  the  engineers  and  firemen, 

Mr.  Stone :  Neither  is  there  anything  in  any  of  these  re- 
ports to  show  what  the  overhead  charge  may  have  been  to  get 
the  passengers? 

Mr.  Lauck:     No  more  than  the  cost  of  passenger  traffic. 
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which  includes  solicitation  of  traffic  and  advertising  and  so  on, 
in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Stone:  Yesterday,  consideral)h'  stress  was  laid  on  the 
Arbitration  Ward  of  1910  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  increase  was 
granted  on  the  cost  of  living,  and  ])rodnctive  efficiency  was  not 
considered? 

Mr.  Lanck:  As  I  understand  the  Firemen's  Award,  the 
basis  of  that  Award,  I  have  been  told,  was  on  the  increased  cost 
of  living. 

Mr.  Stone :     Well,  in  this  Award  of  1909— 

Mr.  Lanck:  The  Engineers'  Award  was  an  adjustment,  as 
I  understand. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  Engineers'  Award  was  a  compromise; 
there  was  no  arbitration  about  it,  it  Avas  through  mediation;  it 
was  not  an  arbitration.  In  the  Arbitration  Award  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  in  1910,  is  there  anything 
in  it  to  indicate  that  it  was  full  and  satisfactory,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Slieean;  that  is,  to  the  men — it  might  have  been  satisfactory 
to  the  railroads,  but  I  am  talking  al)out  the  men? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  should  think  the  present  proceedings  were 
an  indication  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  satisfactory ;  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  was  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Stone:     Haven't  you  l)een  told  so  repeatedly  l)y  the 

Oh,  rei^eatedly,  yes,  sir. 
Everything  but  satisfactory? 
As  I  say,  the  resultant  demand  for  changes 
indicates  that  fact. 

Mr.  Stone:  Coming  down  to  that  question  of  coal,  which, 
according  to  the  figures,  they  say  is  100  tons  less  per  $1,000  paid 
now  than  it  was  in  1909,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  some  of  these  firemen  believe  that  they  were  shoveling  less 
coal  than  they  were  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  not  involved  in  that  (piestion.  It  is 
merely  on  how  much  they  are  being  ])aid  for  what  they  shovel — 
for  $1,000  of  compensation. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  may  have  kept  him  out  enough  hours  to 
have  him  pay  the  compensation.    It  may  not  have  been  in  miles. 
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]\Ir.  Laiick :  That  would  l)c  a  very  siguilifaiit  I'actor,  the 
time. 

]\Ir.  Stone:  Tlie  only  tliini;-  1  Tear  reganlini;-  this  coal  is 
that  you  will  liiid  it  demonstrated  hy  these  ligures  that  they  arc 
not  burning"  any  coal  at  all;  they  just  think  they  are  burning  it, 
and  these  reports  of  the  railroads  that  they  have  increased  the 
consumption  of  coal  60  or  80  pounds  ])er  locomotive  mile  is  sim- 
ply a  play  on  (igures  and  does  not  exist  in  reality.  But,  coming 
])ack  to  the  (|uestioii  of  coal,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  amount  of 
coal  handled  by  firemen  is  only  one  of  many  factors  which  entifle 
them  to  increased  wages? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  1  think  the  increased  coal  handled  is  an 
indication  of  increased  physical  work.  Of  course,  the  hremen, 
as  1  understand  the  working  conditions,  have  ])ractically  the 
same  working  conditions  as  the  engineers,  and  the  same  require- 
ments, except  the  actual  oi)eration  of  tlu'  train. 

Mr.  Stone:  He  is  held  res])onsible  for  signals  on  his  side, 
and  all  that' sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  On  many  of  the  rt>ads  they  retjuire  the  iireman 
to  read  all  ordei-s  and  to  ))e  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  train  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  duties  of  a  fire- 
man, are  you — thoroughly  familiar? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Not  in  a  way  to  be  able  to  testify  about  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  Yesterday,  when  Mr.  Sheean  was  asking  about 
sweeping  the  decks.  If  you  liave  ridden  on  one  of  these  modern 
"battleshi])s,"  you  would  realize  that  he  does  not  have  much 
time  to  sweep  the  decks  after  she  goes  into  action.  It  was  testi- 
fied in  some  cases  that,  with  the  mechanical  stoker  working  to 
full  ca])acity,  and  with  the  fireman  shoveling  coal  as  fast  as  he 
could,  they  manag(Ml  to  keep  coal  in  her. 

Mr.  Lauck  :     Yes.     What  is  the  deck,  Mr.  Stone? 

^Ir.  Stone:  The  deck  used  to  be  the  floor  of  the  cab  back 
of  the  boilerhead.  In  tlie  old  days  they  used  to  have  a  broom 
and  were  sui)i)osed  to  sweep  it  off.  Nowadays  they  do  not  fur- 
nish a  broom  at  all,  and  if  he  has  time  to  scrape  it  out  with  a 
scoo])  he  is  lucky.  1  also  noticed  he  spoke  about  cleaning  head- 
ligiits.     I  have  been  in  tlie  game  over  thirty  years,  now — thirty 
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or  tl  iri\  -llirei'  years — and  1  do  not  know  of  a  time  that  the  fire- 
man ever  was  recjuired  to  clean  lieadlights,  or  that  it  was  any 
part  of  his  dnty.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  coal,  have  you 
made  any  stud}^  in  regard  to  the  question  of  coal?  I  think  Mr. 
Shean  asked  you  yesterday  if  it  miglit  not  be  in  regard  to  tlie 
better  quality  of  coal  being  furnished  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  not  looked  into  it  and  practically  know 
nothing  about  the  steaming  qualities  of  cojil,  although  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  that.  ^" 

Mr.  Stone :  The  fact  iS'  that  the  theory  propounded  by  a 
number  of  our  best  geologists  is  that  the  qtiality  of  coal  is  grad- 
ually deteriorating,  for  the  reason  that  every  cubic  foot  of  gas 
and  every  gallon  of  oil  that  comes  from  the  ground  reduces  the 
quality  of  the  coal  by  just  that  many  heat  units  and  the  result  is 
that  we  are  getting  a  poorer  quality  of  coal  today  than  we  were 
years  ago.  In  addition  to  that,  many  of  the  Western  railroads 
do  not  furnish  coal;  they  furnish  real  estate;  about  half  of  it 
coal  and  the  rest  of  it  sulphur  or  black  scrap.  I  think  we  will  be 
able  to  show,  when  the  operating  officials  of  the  roads  go  on  the 
stand,  that  it  is  a  very  common  practice,  when  they  burn  this 
stuff,  to  clean  out  the  fire  box  by  taking  out  the  grates  and  all, 
because  they  are  melted  right  together,  and  put  in  a  new  set. 
So  I  cannot  think  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  result  of  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  the  fireman  has  to 
shovel.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  increase  the  passenger  traf- 
fic and  yet  the  figures  show  a  decrease  in  productive  efficiency, 
due  to  an  increase  in  overhead  charges? 

Mr.  Lauck:  So  far  as  total  productive  efficiency  of  the 
road  is  concerned,  it  would  be  possible  to  show  that,  if  you  con- 
sider the  total  operating  expense.  It  w^ould  have  only  a  small 
effect  on  the  fireman  or  engineer ;  it  would  have  an  effect  on  the 
total  operating  efficiency. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  that  part  of  it  is  something  that  the  en- 
gineers and  firemen  have  no  control  over? 

Mr.  Lauck:  After  vou  get  bevond  the  actual  outlav  for 
the  engineers  and  firemen,  the  actual  working  conditions,  they 
have  no  control  over  any  other  factor  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Stone :  He  is  just  there  to  pull  the  equipment  and  try 
to  make  the  time? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes.     He  has  no  control.     Of  course,  he  would 
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not  l)e  r('SjK)nsil)le  lor  any  ndditional  elements  of  cost  in  operat- 
ing or  managerial  factors. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  tliis  one  fact  remains  true,  after  all  the 
rest  is  said  ami  done,  that  the  total  aggregation  of  increased 
productive  efficiency  lias  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  entire 
traffic  and  more  than  ami)ly  reward  cajiital  and  to  enable  these 
companies  here  to  accumulate  reserves  of  between  $700,000,000 
and  $1,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  accumulated  credit  to  profit  and  loss,  ex- 
cluding accrued  depreciation,  would  amount  to  about  that  sum. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
enormous  special  distributions  on  fictitious  securities '! 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  in  working  this  out  T  have  not  considered 
the  financial  management  of  the  railroads  at  all.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  financial  and  the  operat- 
ing. That  is,  my  personal  view  is,  that,  if  the  financial  man- 
agement had  })een  as  efficient  as  the  operating  management,  that 
a  wage  increase  such  as  you  request  would  not  have  any  sig- 
nificance at  all;  there  would  be  so  much  money  available  that 
iiad  been  x^roduced  by  the  operating  efficiency,  both  of  the  man- 
agers and  of  the  men,  that  it  would  be  of  no  importance ;  but,  of 
course,  the  results  that  have  been  made  by  the  operating  man- 
agers and  by  the  men  have  been  dissipated  largely  by  financial 
mismanagement. 

Mr.  Stone :  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  to  base  the 
wages  of  engineers  and  firemen  on  net  revenue — they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  expenditures,  have  they? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No.  As  I  stated  just  now,  in  answer  to  some 
othei"  (juestion  you  asked  me — I  have  forgotten  what  it  was — 
after  you  get  beyond  the  fireman  and  engineer  and  his  work,  he 
has  no  control  over  the  other  factors.  Of  course,  if  you  assume 
that  all  other  factors  are  properly  conducted  and  managed,  then 
there  would  be  a  ground  for  basing  it  on  net  revenue;  but  he 
would  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  were  or  not,  and, 
of  course,  would  not  be  responsible  for  them;  that  is,  for  effi- 
ciency of  operation. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  was  particularly  interested  yesterday  in  re- 
gard to  that  little  old  locomotive  that  cost  $6,000,  and  the  new 
modern  ''battleship"  that  cost  $20,000  to  $25,000— just  who  is 
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it  who  buys  and  who  is  it  who  sells  these  locomotives ;  that  is,  T 
mean,  who  is  it  who  controls  these  locomotive  companies! 

Mr.  Lauck:  AVell,  I  could  not  state  with  any  definiteness 
about  that.  Of  course,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  working  rela- 
tionship l)etween  the  financial  interests  that  control  the  railroads 
and  that  control  companies  of  that  kind.  I  have  never  made 
any  study  of  that  sort.  It  has  been  brought  out  in  previous 
arbitrations. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  has  been  brought  out  in  previous  arbitra- 
tions that  the  same  "big  business"  that  controls  the  railroads 
controls  these  locomotive  companies  and  controls  the  supi)ly 
houses,  and,  in  many  cases,  controls  the  steel  companies  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir,  an  identity  of  financial  interest  and 
interlocking  interests  there,  and  intercorporate  relations  and 
interlocking  directorates.  I  have  never  looked  into  that  care- 
fully.    I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  locomotive  mile  spoken  of  here,  that  may 
be  made  by  the  little  ten- wheeler  with  a  tractive  power  of  15,000 
to  20,000  pounds,  or  may  be  made  by  a  Mallet  vdth  a  tractive 
jDower  of  150,000  })oundsf 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  en- 
gines. I  think  there  is  another  very  significant  fact,  that  is,  we 
are  handicajiped  in  showing  productive  efficiency.  I  believe  that 
I  mentioned  that  originally,  that  the  train  load  being  the  aver- 
age of  everything  as  also  it  would  l)e  if  you  considered  certain 
divisions  or  certain  efficiency  of  oi)eration  on  main  line  as  con- 
trasted with  branch  lines,  or  certain  divisions  where  you  have 
installed  the  heavier  power,  as  com))ared  with  divisions  that  do 
not  have  it.  Of  course,  what  we  get  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  the  general  average  aggregate  of  all  loco- 
motive power  and  all  locomotive  miles  and  all  train  loads,  which 
is  less  than  it  would  be  where  the  ])ower  was  actually  in  o|)era- 
tion  on  the  main  line  or  special  divisions. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Does  that  .instify  a  differential  in  ])ay  on  a 
branch  line  from  the  main  line? 

Mr.  Lauck:  As  I  understand  it,  if  they  are  paid  on  tliis 
basis  of  tractive  power,  or  weight  on  drivers,  for  the  little  en- 
gine, wherever  it  might  be,  one  reason  to  have  a  smaller  rate  of 
pay  than  the  big  engine,  no  matter  whether  it  was  on  the  bi-anch 
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line — presumably  it  would  l)e  on  a  branch  line  and  would  be  a 
less  rate  of  pay. 

Mr.  Stone:  Don't  get  away  with  the  idea  that  all  the  little 
engines  are  used  on  the  branch  lines.  Some  of  the  heaviest 
power  we  have  is  used  on  some  of  the  ])rancli  lines. 

Mr.  Lauck :  1  don't  know.  1  am  simply  speaking  of  the 
feeding  lines  who  handle  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Stone :  Some  of  tlie  l)ranches  are  much  longer  than  the 
main  line. 

Mr.  Lauck  :      J  don't  understand  how  you  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Stone :  It  is  a  fact  just  the  same.  It  is  very  conmion 
for  these  AVestern  roads  to  have  50,  55  and  60  per  cent  of  their 
mileage  in  so-called  branch  lines. 

Mr.  Slieean :  That  you  can  understand,  can't  you,  how  50 
])er  cent  of  their  mileage  may  be  in  branches? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  that  would  be  due  to  the  aggregation  of 
branches. 

Mr.  Stone :  T  am  wondering  whether  I  am  ]mtting  you 
through  an  examination,  or  Mr*  Slieean  is. 

Mr.  Slieean:  I  lieg  your  i)ardon.  T  will  not  interru]^t  you 
again. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  was  very  quiet  while  you  were  examining, 
and  tried  to  keep  still. 

Mr.  Slieean :     1  will  do  likewise.    The  criticism  is  justified. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  anything  in  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  show  that  freight  engineers'  and 
firemen's  mileage  increase  kee})s  ])ace  with  the  tonnage  in- 
creases? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Xo,  it  all  shows  to  the  contrary,  of  course. 

Mr.  Stone  :  This  one  fact  remains,  that  tonnage  is  increas- 
ing much  more  ra])idly  than  freight  train  miles. 

.  Mr.  Lauck:  Undoubtedly,  yes.  That  must  be  on  account 
of  the  heavier  train  loading.  That  is,  moving  more  traffic  with 
fewer  train  miles,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  freight  train 
loading. 

Mr.  Stone:     Is  that  same  true  of  the  locomotive  mile? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  same  tendency  is  true  of  the  locomotive 
mile.  You  have  a  heavier  train  loading,  and  in  many  instances 
fewer  train  miles,  because  you  may  put  two  locomotives  or  more 
on  a  train,  but  even  on  the  locomotive,  the  load  itself  is  increased 
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of  conrso  by  increased  tractive  power  and  increased  cai)acity  of 
cars. 

Mr.  Stone :  On  ])age  2403  of  yest(^rda y  's  report  Mr.  Sheean 
asked  you  a  question  there,  Mr.  Lauck:  -         i;  --        : 

''Mr.  Slieean :  Treating-  it  on  the  basis  of  revenue  train  miles 
for  each  $1,000  paid  engineers  and  firemen,  they  are  now  deliver- 
ing fewer  train  miles  than  tliey  did  in  1909. 

"Mr.  Lanck:     Yes.     By  virtue  of  the  necessity  that  the 
train  load  has  been  increased. 

"Mr.  Sheean:  Or  by  virtue  of  the  necessity  that  the  in- 
creased wages  liave  more  than  ofl"set  the  increase." 

Could  it  not  also  be  due  to  the  fact,  or  by  virtue  of  the  fact, 
that  the  cost  of  operation  had  increased?  Wouldn't  it  have  the 
same  effect? 

Mr.  Lauck :  On  the  general  cost  of  the  train  mile  it  would. 
On  the  added  cost  of  the  man,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Stone :  Again,  Mr.  Sheean,  on  page  2404,  used  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"And  the  engineers  and  firemen  in  their  productivity  pro- 
duce locomotive  miles,  do  they  not?" 

They  also  produce  ton  miles! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course  the  ultimate  unit  is  the  ton  mile. 
They  produce  locomotive  miles  which  have  been  increased  by 
heavier  loading,  and  the  ultimate  units  produced  are  ton  miles 
or  passenger  miles,  and  that  is  where  the  tendency  comes  in 
for  the  freight  train  miles  to  increase  proportionately  less  than 
the  ton  miles  for  main  line,  or  passenger  main  line,  rather, 
where  the  tendency  comes  in,  other  things  being  equal,  rates  of 
pay  or  rates  of  freight,  for  the  revenue  gained  to  be  more  than 
the  added  cost. 

Mr.  Stone:  Oranted  that  all  train  miles  and  all  revenue 
miles  are  less,  and  cost  more,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  all 
offset  by  the  great  increase  in  ton  miles,  for  revenue  per  train 
mile  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  just  as  I  was  explaining,  that  freight 
rate  does  not  decline,  or  the  passenger  rate.  Assuming  that  they 
are  constant,  you  have  increasing  revenue  per  train  mile,  which 
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offsets  the  added  cost,  and  leaves  a  net  return  wliifli  should  be 
sufficient  to  renninerate  your  additional  capital  investment,  if 
the  railroad  is  operated  )ir()})erly,  and  which  it  is,  as  the  result 
of  productive  effi<'iency.  That  net  revenue  gain  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  was  the  amount  tliMt  F  was  trying  to  put  forward 
in  the  last  exliibit,  or  next  to  the  last,  1  believe,  No.  39,  which  we 
were  just  discussing. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  railroads  report  the  number  of  emi)loyes 
to  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  this  has  been  criticised  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  betui  changed  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     It  will  be  changed  tliis  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Stone :     This  coming  report  .* 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  fiscal  vear,  ves,  sir.  They  show  the  uum- 
ber,  or  will  show  the  number  for  different  ))eriods  in  the  year, 
so  that  the  variations  will  l)e  accounted  for» 

Mr.  Stone:  Particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
you  went  back  to  June  30,  1908,  to  start  one  of  your  exhibits. 
What  "would  have  been  the  result  if  you  had  made  the  exhibit 
read  from  June  30,  1910,  to  June  30,  i914.'  I  think  Mr.  Sheean 
was  referring  to  Exhibit  23  at  the  time.  Would  there  have  been 
any  difference? 

Mr.  l^auck:  I  think  that  jmint  has  been  made  against  all 
my  exhibits  in  the  latter  period,  that  is,  1910  being  a  ]n-osperous 
year,  would  it  not  have  shown  a  decreasing  ])roductivity.  effi- 
ciency, or  decreasing  return,  or  decreasing  revenue  ])er  train 
mile,  or  whatever  it  might  ))e,  on  account  of  that  basis. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  learned  for  the  first  time  this  morning  that 
1913  was  considered  a  fat  year.  AVhat  effect  would  it  have  h:id 
if  you  had  included  the  report  up  to  June  30,  1914,  and  the  other 
fatyear  of  1910? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  then,  we  would  have  shown  imicU 
greater  ])roductive  efficiency,  because  of  the — or  would  have 
shown  less  if  we  had  taken  a  year  of  depression  compared  with  a 
year  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  Stone:  If,  by  any  compilation  of  figures,  you  could 
have  gotten  two  fat  years  together,  it  would  have  been  more 
favorable  to  our  side,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :     It  should  have  been,  owing  to  the  increased 
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traffic  and  the  increased  train  loading  and  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  employes. 

Mr.  Stone:  But,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  increased  train 
loading-  since  1910  to  1914  is  not  only  shown  by  the  reports  of 
the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Connnerce  Commission,  but  it  is 
also  shown  by  reports  of  the  presidents  to  the  stockholders f 

Mr.  Lauck:     Oh,  yes,  that  is  not  disputed,  I  don't  think. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  fact,  the  presidents,  in  their  annual  re- 
ports, dwell  with  jH'ide  upon  the  fact  that  tlicy  have  been  able  to 
increase  their  train  loading? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  i-ailroad 
operating  management,  efficiency. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  they  also  point  with  i)ride  to  the  fui'ther 
fact  that  they  intend  to  increase  it  still  more? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  made  any  com[)arison  with  this  re- 
duction of  tons  of  coal,  with  the  reduction  in  ton  miles,  to  see 
whether  the  percentag-es  held  uj)  or  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  not  made  any.  I  have  not  looked  into 
that  at  all.  I  intended  to  do  that  after  1  got  through  with  the 
present  examination. 

Mr.  Stone:  Suppose  the  figures  are  correct,  that  is,  sup- 
pose the  result  obtained  from  the  figures  is  correct,  what  would 
it  mean  ?  Wouldn't  it  have  a  tendency  to  show  that  these  basic 
tables  that  we  have  prepared  are  ])repared  from  the  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  railroads  themselves,  and  if  they  bring  out  that 
result  which  we  know  is  wrong,  wouldn't  it  merely  indicate  that 
their  figures  need  inspection? 

Mr.  Lauck:  There  would  be  a  conflict  there  between  the 
figures  and  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  are  actually  doing  the 
work. 

Mr.  Stone :  On  what  percentage  of  the  locomotives  in  west- 
ern territory — or  is  there  any  table  to  show  the  number  of  en- 
gines efpiipped  with  automatic  stokers,  automatic  fire  doors  jind 
air  grate  shakers,  and  also  air  coal  pushers  that  are  never  kept 
in  order? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  have  never  seen  any.  I  don 't  know  anything 
about  this.  Of  course,  I  know  of  the  stoker,  I  have  heard  of 
the  stoker,  l)ut  nothing  in  connection  with  that.  T  know  what 
it  is. 


.Ml'.  Stone:  'I'licic  i>  iiotliiii^  in  an>  of  tiieir  icpints  lo  tlie 
JiittMstnto  Coiinncrcc  Coniniission  :' 

Mr.  LtUK'k:     Xotliinir  at  all. 

-Mr.  Stone:     To  that  ctTcct ;' 

Mr.  J^anck:  Nothing-  so  far  as  I  know  icitortcd  in  that 
connection.  1  think  tln-y  report  the  eai's  that  have  automatic 
couplers.  . 

Mr.  Stone:  (ireat  stress  was  Uiid  yesterday  on  the  fact 
that  there  was  always  a  higher  rate  with  heavier  power.  That 
does  not  always  hold  i^ood,  does  it? 

.M  I .  Lauck:     1  think  not. 

Mr.  Stone:  For  example,  if  you  will  take  our  Kxhihit  No. 
4,  you  will  find  many  of  the  different  types  of  entj^ines  that  have 
a  liirhler  late  than  jjerhajts  smaller  enjiines  on  the  same  road. 

Ml-.  Lauck:  The  classifications  are,  as  F  remember  the  ex- 
hibit— the  classifications  are  so  broad  that  they  include  engines 
of  widely  diiferent  weights  and  tractive  jjower  at  the  same  rate. 
That  is,  10  cents  may  covei-  U(),()()()  to  200,000  just  by  way  of 
illusti-ation.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  techuical  side  of  it, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  I'ate  does  not  keep  i)ace  with  the  power. 

Mr.  Stone:  Why  are  the  comj)anies  ])aying  more  money 
and  getting  less  miles?  Is  it  due  to  the  heavier  tonnage  result- 
ing in  slowei-  ti'ain  movement,  or  what.' 

Mr.  Lauck:  Ves,  that  is  a  deliberate  object,  of  course,  of 
economical  management,  that  they  are  ])aying  more  money  and 
get  fewei-  miles,  and  by  getting  more  on  the  miles,  so  to  speak, 
their  net  return  is  higher,  and  the  work  of  the  men  is  increased, 
but  the  increased  cost  per  mile  is  rcfdly  an  economy  to  the  rail- 
roads, f 

Mr.  Stone:      It  is  <loiie  for  a  deliberate  i)Urpose,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Oh,  yes.  otherwise  it  would  be  less  if  th(\v  did 
]iot  load  uji  the  trains. 

The  (,'hairman :  Will  yon  kindly  suspend.  Mi-.  Stone?  We 
will  take  a  recess  until  '2:'M). 

(Whereupon,  at  LJ::!0  o'clock  i\  M.,  a  recess  was  taken 
until  2::}0  o'clock  1*.  M.) 

Aftrh  Hkckss. 

\\  .  .IKTT  L.\l('K  was  recalled  for  further  examination, 
and  having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 


Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Lauck.  there  was  ciuite  a  discussion  yes- 
terday relative  to  the  question  of  invested  capital  to  l)ii\'  l)etter 
machinery  and  to  eliminate  grades  and  curves,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing-.  The  one  result  that  you  get  from  all  of  that  is  that 
you  get  more  productive  eflficiency  out  of  tlic  iudivichud  unit,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  out  of  each — the  object,  of  course  of  the 
increased  capital  outlay  is  to  get  l)etter  returns  \)vv  train  mile 
or  locomotive  mile  by  enal)ling'  the  same  locomotive  to  pull  a 
heavier  train  over  the  more  level  road,  or  to  buy  locomotives  to 
get  a  heavier  ti-ain  ovc^r  the  sainc  road  if  tlx'  grade  is  not  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  your  Pixhihit  iT),  wliat  is  the  object  of  tliis 
exhibit  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Tliat  is  to  show  the  increase  in  the  leiigtli  and 
weight  of  the  train.  That  is,  it  shows  the  total  number  of  cars, 
number  of  empty  cars  and  number  of  loaded  cars  in  a  train,  and 
is  supplementary  to  the  showing  as  to  the  average  freight  train 
load,  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  loaded  cars  j)er 
train. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  your  exhibit  also  siiows  an  increase  both 
in  train  load  and  car  load,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir,  it  shows  an  increase  in  the  total 
length  of  the  train  and  an  increas(»  in  the  Aveight  of  the  train, 
growing  out  of  more  loaded  cars  i)er  train  or  heavier  loaded. 
It  does  not  show  the  load  ]>er  car,  but  shows  ix'i-  loaded  car  i)er 
train  and  ])er  total  cars. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  thought  you  had  an  exhibit  that  did  show 
increased  load  ]»er  car.  in  tons.  T  thought  this  showed  it  some 
place. 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  shows  the  loaded  freight  cai-s  per  train 
and  the  empty  cars  per  train. 

Mr.  Stone:  AV(^11,  1)oth  of  tliese  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration— 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  the  car  load  did  increase;  that  is, 
the  load  per  car  also  increased;  that  is,  in  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  loaded  cars  i)er  train  in  ]J)1.'!  over  1909,  you  would  have 
an  average  heavier  load  ])er  car  in  191.')  than  you  would  in  1909, 
due  to  the  cars  of  gi-eater  ca|)acity,  the  iuci'ease  in  the  car  <'a])ac- 
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il\ ,  sliowii  oil  I'l.  "Jl'  ami  L'.'l.  nr.  ratlx'i-,  in  L'."5  Ix'VoihI  the  }»eriod 

of  11)09-1  f)i:?. 

Mr.  Stone:  W«'ll,  hotli  of  llicsc  men'asf^s  in  train  load  and 
in  car  loa«l  liavc  to  lie  taUrn  into  consideration  witli  less  train 
mill's,  do  tliev  not  ?    Tlicv  arc  all  factors? 

^ii-.  Lanck :  Vcs.  tlicy  aic  all  factors.  That  is,  if  you 
increase  tlic  train  loa<l,  move  it  with  fewer  train  milos,  you  j^et 
moro  ton  miles  for  tlio  same  movinii^  cost.  The  whole  object  is 
to  jnit  more  ton  milos  on  certain  units  of  cost  exem]>lified  by  the 
train  mile.  Of  course,  if  you  increase  your  units  of  cost  per 
ti'ain  mile,  yon  decrease  the  ])rodnctivity  ])er  terms  of  ton  miles. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  your  Kxliibit  Number  .'>0,  on  \mge  2,  where 
you  show  o|)ei-atini>"  revenue,  this  <loes  not  show  all  the  revenue, 
does  it.  of  tile  road  .^     It  sim))ly  shows  o])eration  from  rail? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Kail  (»iH'ration.  yes.  That  is,  it  does  not  take 
into  consideration — 

Mr.  Stone:  It  miii'ht  be  the  smalh-st  ]iart  of  the  revenue 
of  the  road,  mi.i;ht  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  It  mi,i»ht  be,  althou<;h  it  usually  is  not.  That 
is.  the  other  income  is  the  result  of  the  investment  of  the  road 
by  its  sur))lus,  which  is  the  accumulation  of  past  operations  in 
the  forms  of  money.  This  shows  the  revenue,  however,  just  on 
the  revenue  train  mile  basis  from  rail  o])erations. 

Mr.  Stone:  Take  that  Santa  Fe  exhibit  there,  on  pa.o;e  2, 
you  show  a  decrease  of  9.()7  cents,  is  it? 

Mr.   Lauck:     Yes. 

Ml-.  Stone:     Per  revenue  train  mile,  in  net  levenue? 

Ml'.   Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  a  fair  way  to  coin))are  this,  when  Mr. 
Slieean  says  10  ])er  cent  of  this  went  to  eug-ineers  and  firemen? 
Should  not  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  total  o])erating 
exi)ense  ? 

yiv.  Lauck:  I  think  it  would  be  fairer  to  compare  the  in- 
crease ill  outlay  per  factor  with  the  total  increase  in  outlay  for 
all  factors,  or  total  operating'  expense,  which  would  affect  the 
})ercentage. 

^fr.  Stone:  AM  in  the  world  the  railroad  has  to  sell  is  its 
rail  operation,  is  ti'ans])oi'tation  of  freight  and  passengers,  is 
it  not? 

'S\y.  Lauck  :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stone:  And  all  expense  and  all  rail  caniinus  nnist 
come  from  this  sonrce  of  revenue,  revenue  train  miles? 

Mr.  Jjanck:  Yes,  all  rail  revenue  nnist  come  from  that. 
That  is  the  unit  of  cost,  and  the  unit  ol'  out])ut,  the  locomotive 
mile,  really  the  train  mile. 

Mr.  Stone:  We  liad  <|uite  a  good  deal  of  discussicm  yes- 
terday in  regard  to  productive  efficiency  of  officials  and  other 
emijloyes  in  transi)ortatiou  service.  Just  how  nuich  would  be 
their  output  in  i)roductive  efficiency,  in  case  the  engineers  and 
firemen  and  trainmen  and  conductors  didn't  do  any  work? 

Mr.  J^auck:  Of  course  it  would  be  nothing,  because  you 
could  not  have  output  without  engineers  and  trainmen  operating 
the  trains,  the  train  being  the  means  of  producing  returns. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then  it  must  be  true  that  the  whole  founda- 
tion structure  rests  on  the  earnings  of  these  men,  on  their  pro- 
ductive efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  on  the  train  mile,  or  locomotive  mile. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  question  was  asked  you  yesterday  if  the 
physical  work  on  the  electric  locomotive  was  lighter  than  the 
work  on  the  steam  locomotive? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  tlu'  work 
on  either  f 

Mr.  Lauck :  Not  definit(^l\',  not  in  detailed  terms,  no,  sir, 
except  what  I  have  read  in  general  about  the  steam  locomotive 
engineer,  or  I  have  heard  testimony  to  the  effect  of  the  relative 
work  and  working  conditions  of  each,  that  is,  the  greater  hazard, 
as  I  would  understand  it,  on  the  electric  locomotive,  and  the 
electric  locomotive  engineer  being  required  to  have  the  same 
<[ualifications  to  operate  a  steam  engine  as  the  steam  locomotive 
engineer  would  have.  Also  the  danger  of  accidents ;  but  I  know 
nothing  that  would  be  worth  while  in  any  testimony  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  Outside  of  the  fixed  charges  of  the  railroad, 
when  there  is  a  reduction  in  traffic,  the  road  is  not  at  any  ex- 
pense for  the  men,  is  it ;  they  are  simply  ])iece  workers,  working 
by  the  piece,  and  when  there  are  no  miles  to  go  they  do  not  get 
any  pay? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir.  That  point  is  exemplified  in  times  of 
depression  like  we  have  recently  been  passing  through.  When 
there  is  a  decline  in  traffic,  of  course  there  is  a  decline  in  the  field 
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of  einployiiKMit  tor  the  iiini  and  a  (Iccliiic  in  tin'  iiuiiiher  ol'  miles 
which  tlh'V  can  make,  (hic  to  the  fact  tliat  there  is  less  freijj;lit  to 
lie  in(»V('(l  and  conse(|uently  less  train  miles.  That  is  ohvious,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Stone:  ll  is  also  1  rne,  in  times  of  depression,  trains 
are  held  lor  tonna,i»"e,  and  tonnan'e  increases,  and  in  times  of 
,i»;ood  liusincss  they  wonld  lia\'e  to  e\]ie<lite  the  movement  of  the 
trains. 

Ml-.  Lanck:  ^'(•s.  I'^rom  the  reports  it  would  s<'em  there  is 
greater  etticiency  in  times  of  (h'pression  than  in  times  of  great 
volume  of  fi-eigiit.  ( )f  course,  in  times  of  (h'])ression  also,  I 
have  read  in  the  financial  jiress — I  (h>n't  know  how  true  it  may 
he — the  most  ei!ioient  men  are  retained  in  the  serxice,  while  the 
less  etKcient  are  temporaiil>    unemployed. 

Mr.  Stone:  We  had  (piite  a  hit  of  discussion  vesterdav 
over  tlie  difference  in  grade  line  hetween  the  Burlington  and 
the  Great  AVestern,  hetween  liere  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Burlington  ])ulled  a  mucli  heavier  trainload.  It  is  true  that 
hetween  competing  points  they  charge  the  same  rate,  <lo  they 
not,  reii-ai'dless  of  how  much  the  train  load  mav  l)e? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  so.  That  is,  as  far  as  I  know  ahout 
the  re<piii-ements  of  the  Interstate  (\)mmerce  (Vnnmission. 

Mr.  Stone:  Taking,  for  exam])le,  a  passenger  train  he- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  the  rate  is  the  same  on  any  of  these 
lines  you  choose  to  go  over,  is  it  not  I 

Ml'.  Lauck :     1  think  so. 

Mr.  Stone:      Between  c()m|)eting  i)()ints? 

Mr.  Lauck :      I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stone:  Although  there  may  l)e  a  wide  variation  in  the 
distance  or  miles  ? 

^U .  Lauck:  ^'es,  sir.  Of  course,  a  road  is  under  a  handi- 
cap when  there  may  he  mileage  which  would  increase  the  outlay 
for  each  revenue  ])assenger  mile  or  train  mile  in  terms  of  outlay 
for  firemen  and  engineers,  and  therel)y  decrease  the  train  mile 
('arnings  on  the  longer  haul. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  the  figures  would  show  decreased  pro- 
ductive etliciency  on  that  account,  would  they  not? 

Mr.   Lauck  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  the  only  way  to  balance  that  up  would 
he  where  one  route  is  ])erhaps  100  miles  longer  for  the  engineers 
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and  fireiiR'ii  to  tlonate  that  1(H)  miles  in  order  to  make  the  Humes 
come  rigid? 

Mr.  LaiK'k:  In  order  to  ecjualize  it  with  the  other  roads, 
other  factors  being  e(|ual,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  8tone:     Do  you  think  they  wonkl  ever  do  it? 

Mr.  Jjaiiek:     The  engineers  and  tiremen  f 

Mr.  Stone.     Yes. 

Mr.  J^auck :     No. 

Mr.  Stone:  Since  1910,  when  these  Brotherhoods  began 
using  the  figures  of  the  Interstate  Coninierce  Commission  in 
their  arbitrations,  have  you  noticed  any  change  in  the  figures 
filed  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  notice  it,  no,  sir. 
I  have  made  no  comparisons  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Stone:  Referring  back  to  that  25,  for  just  a  minute, 
it  shows  an  increase  both  in  loaded  cars  jjer  train  and  an  in- 
crease in  tons  per  car,  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  concrete  ex- 
ample just  how  that  would  work  out,  and  liow^  it  would  affect  the 
productive  efficiency  of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  if  you  can? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  tried  to  give  an  example  that  would  reduce 
the  o])eration  of  tliis  to  concrete  form  by  taking  the  rates  on 
certain  classes  of  freight  from  certain  points,  and  then  com])ar- 
ing  the  train  load  on  this  railroad  between  certain  points,  and 
then  getting  from  the  engineers  and  firemen,  or  from  their  ex- 
pert on  rates,  the  increase  in  costs  of  engineers  and  firemen  for 
traveling  the  same  distance,  or  for  working  the  same  distance. 

Mr.  Stone:  Where  did  vou  get  these  rates  from.  Afr. 
J^auck? 

Mr.  ijauck:  1  got  these  rates  fi'om  the  Tariff  Dejiartment 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Stone:  They  are  undoubtedly  fi-om  tlie  tariff  sjieets 
filed  with  the  Commission  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  they  are  transcriptions  of  tariff  sheets 
wdiich  are  filed  by  the  railroads  and  Avliich  are  publicly  know^n 
and  publicly  published.  For  instance,  one  comparison  I  based 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe,  from  a  tow^i  called  Ancona, 
Illinois,  which  is  96  miles  from  Chicago.  The  rate  from  this 
town  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  96  miles  away,  is  7  cents  per  hundreil- 
weight  for  corn,  10  cents  per  hundredweight  for  cattle,  and  11.6 
cents  ])er  limidredweight  for  household  goods. 
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Now,  takiiii'  the  oar  l»)a(l  aii<l  loaded  cars  jjor  train  on  the 
Atchison  i)i  !!»<)!»  and  1!>1;;,  in  !!)•)!>  \vr  had  14.7,  nnnihcr  of  tons 
in  a  car  on  the  Atcliison.  |mt  h)ad('(l  car,  and  in  l!ll.'],  15.55  tons. 
In  ll>i)!l  we  had  lMii..  cars  of  h)a(h'd  freii^dit  in  a  train:  in  l!)lo, 
1*1''..,  or  a  ii;ain  of  I'.ni  h)aded  cars  per  train. 

I  have  ('liniinate<l — I  liave  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
increased  h)ad  per  car  in  working"  ont  this  conii)ntation,  hut 
sini])ly  takiny;  the  additional  cars  which  were  in  the  train,  you 
would  have  2.01  cars  of  loa<ied  freiirht  per  train  from  Ancona 
to  Chicauo,  which  would  yield  in  terms  of — loaded  with  corn, 
$4.').97 ;  in  cattle  would  he  $f)2.SL\  and  the  increased  cost  of  fire- 
men and  engineeis  would  he  40  cents — the  outlay,  in  11)09,  for 
engineers  would  he  $4.S0  for  makiuu:  tliis  trip,  1  am  told,  and  in 
191.*)  it  would  he  $5.20,  or  40  cents  additional  for  engineers.  For 
fir<'men  it  would  he  in  1909,  $:]-.  1913,  $3.30,  or  a  total  added  cost 
for  engineers  and  tiicmen  of  70  cents,  as  compared  with  this 
revenue  gain  of  $43  and  $02.  ( )f  course,  all  added  costs  per  • 
train  mile  would  have  to  he  paid  out  of  that,  hut  it  gives  a  com- 
jiarison  hetween  the  relati\('  increase  in  lahor  cost  and  the  rela- 
tive gain  in  the  train  load,  not  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
additional  tonnage  that  would  l)e  distrihuted  over  the  train,  due 
to  the  fact  that  each  car,  in  addition  to  these  sup})lementai\v  cars, 
would  he  more  heavily  loatled  in  l!n3. 

I  have  another  comparison,  l>ased  ui^on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee iS:  St.  Paul,  from  ^Milwaukee  to  Chicago.  Milwaukee  to 
Chioago,  the  distance  is  85  miles;  the  rate  on  corn  is  3  cents  per 
hundred  ])ounds;  on  cattle.  7,  and  on  household  goods,  7. 

The  load  per  car  on  the  St.  Paul  in  1909  was  14.6  tons;  1913, 
18,38  tons.  The  numher  of  cars  ])er  train  mile  in  1909,  was 
17.82  cars;  in  1913,  18.93  cars,  or  an  increase  of  1.11  cars. 

Putting  this  in  the  terms  of  additional  earnings,  on  corn 
you  would  have  a  revenue  gain  of  $3().30;  on  cattle,  $56.47;  on 
household  goods  the  sanH%  the  rate  heing  the  same  hoth  on  cattle 
and  household  goods,  and  an  adderl  cost  foi-  the  engineer  and 
fireman  of  70  cents. 

The  same  way  on  the  Hock  Island  from  LaSalle.  The  Kock 
Island  increased  the  numher  of  loaded  cars  per  train  from  17.61 
to  18.82,  or  1.21.  The  rate  on  corn  from  LaSalle  is  7  cents  per 
100  jjounds;  cattle,  10  cents  per  100  pounds;  household  goods, 
11  cents.     1.21  cars,  not  counting  the  average  increase  in  train 
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load,  arising'  from  all  the  other  cars  that  had  greater  caiiacity, 
woiikl  l)e,  for  corn,  $2(3.54;  for  cattle,  $.")7.1)2 ;  for  lioiisehohl 
goods,  $41.72,  and  the  increased  cost  of  engineers  and  tirenien 
wonld  be  70  cents. 

That  shows  the  rough  relation  between  the  increase  in  tlie 
train  load  reduced  to  a  concrete  exami)le.  Of  course,  out  of  all 
this  added  revenue,  in  addition  to  tlie  engineers  and  firemen, 
you  would  have  to  pay  all  other  costs,  but  gives  the  small  pro- 
jDortion  which  the  increase  on  engineers  and  firemen  would  be 
of  the  revenue  gained. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  showing  would  have  been  much  better  if 
you  had  also  shown  the  increased  loading  ])er  car,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  would  have  been,  distributing  the  increase 
in  the  average  loaded  car  over  the  train,  in  case  you  have  i)er- 
liaps  gotten  one  more  fully  loaded  car  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons. 
I  did  not  add  that  because  I  just  wanted  to  show  the  rougii  rela- 
tionship. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  would  almost  double  the  showing  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  j^rovided  all  the  cars  were  loaded  and  you 
had  the  tonnage  distributed  over  the  whole  train,  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  train  tonnage  of  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent, 
greater,  exemplified  by  the  numliei*  of  cars  to  the  train. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  this  increased  tonnage  fell  on  the  men 
in  the  transportation  service.  It  did  not  fall  on  the  officials,  or 
anywhere  else.  It  fell  on  the  men  in  the  engine  service  and  the 
men  in  the  train  service,  did  it  notti,,,,  ..''  -r 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  it  im^nnged  upon  the  train  mile  and 
the  increased  tractive  ]iower,  and  resulted  in  an  increased  work 
and  efficiency  of  the  train  crew. 

Mr.  Stone:  Keferring  to  your  Exhibit  ."U,  what  is  the  in- 
tent of  this  exhibit  f 

Mr.  Lauck:     84? 

Mr.  Stone:     34. 

Mr.  Lauck:  This  exhibit  was  ijitended  to  throw  light  on 
the  tendency  that  we  have  been  si)eaking  of,  i-elative  to  more 
efficiency  in  o])eration  during  a  ])eriod  of  depression.  Tlie  de- 
cline in  lal)or  cost,  as  compar<'(l  with  a  period  of  trade  activity 
or  normal  conditions.  Some  of  the  roads  show  an  increase; 
some  show  a  decrease;  a  great  many  loads  show  a  decreased 
cost  ])er  train  mile,  due  to  the  heavier  loading  of  the  trains  and 


of  inoro  clliciriicy   in  oitcratioii  (luring-  this   period,  whic-ii   NVas 
clinrnctcrizcMl    hy    indnstrial   driircssion   ;ui<l   a   decrease   ii^  tlic 

traHic. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  there  was  an  increase  in  train  niih's  it  niiiiht 
lie  due  to  lon,ii:er  hours  ou  tlie  road.  t)r  many  other  aj^eucies  that 
might  conu'  up,  or  wiiat .'    Wliat  wouhl  make  it? 

Mr.  Lauek :     Vou  mean  an  increased  cost  i>er  train  mile? 

Mr.   Stone:     'S'es. 

Mi-.  Lauek:  Of  course  the  longer  yon  are  on  tlie  road,  the 
mor<'  tluit  \\n)uld  increase  tiie  cost. 

Ml-.  Stone:  Turninu'  to  \()ur  Kxhil»it  o().  If  I  understaml 
this  exhiliit  correctly,  it  shows  that  the  cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment is  nuich  less,  while  there  is  a  very  marked  increase  in  tlie 
freight  train  load  in  191.')  over  1900.     Is  that  correct? 

]\Ir.    Lauek:      I  do  not  net  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Stone:  \o\\v  Exhibit  ."'>(;.  In  goin^-  through  it  it  ap- 
])ears  to  me  to  show  that  while  there  are  two  things,  cost  of 
road  an<l  e(|uipment,  that  are  much  less,  there  is  a  very  marked 
increase  in  the  freight  train  load  in  1913  over  1900. 

?^lr.  Lauek:  Yes.  The  object  there  was  to  show  that  al- 
tlnuigh  the  capital  investment  in  the  case  of  some  roads  had 
actually  decreased  ])er  train  mile,  tiiat  tlie  efficiency  of  the  train 
mile  in  loading,  and  in  revenue  gains,  had  l)een  ver}'  great. 

Mr.  Stone:  This  morning  you  had  (piite  an  animated  dis- 
cussion over  the  number  of  telegra])li  ]ioles  along  the  track.  Tf 
you  had  '27  or  '.V2  telegra])li  ])oles  to  the  mile  along  a  track,  would 
it  have  any  nioie  effect  upon  the  productive  efficiency  of  the 
men  than  it  would  whether  the  su])erintendeut  had  hair  or  not? 
W'onld  there  be  any  difference? 

Mr.    Lauek:     Of  course  there  would  iu)t  be  any  relation. 

.Mr.  Stone:  Then  the  fact  that  there  are  27  or  32  tele- 
graph i)oles.  does  not  have  anything  to  do,  or  is  but  a  slight 
factor,  at  least,  while  the  revenue  train  miles  is  a  very  important 
factor  ill  the  earning  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Laiiek:  That  was  the  determining  factor  of  cost,  the 
efficiency  of  operation" 

Mr.  Stone:  In  yoin-  Kxhibit  ■)7,  what  is  shown  in  this 
exhibit  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  abuses  under  the  former  prac- 
tice of  charging  iiennanent  improvements  to  operating  exjienses 
bet'anie  so  bad — the  figures  were  being  juggled  so.  that  the  In- 
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loislalc  CoiiiHierce  Coimnission  stcpiK'd  in  and  made  a  new 
l)laii  I'or  bookkeeping? 

Mr,  Lanck:  Tlie  result  of  perniittiiig  this  practice  was, 
that  you  could  not  tell  what  operating  expenses  might  include  or 
might  not  include.  In  reporting  on  the  o]ierations  of  a  road,  the 
executive  of  the  road  could  practically  make  o]ierating  cost  show 
anything  that  lie  wanted — the  operating  ratio.  To  see  how  it 
would  work  out.  If  vou  wanted  to  sell  stock  vou  could  show  hich 
net  return,  or  vice  versa.  If  you  wanted  to  show  a  bad  condition 
of  railroad  finances,  or  lowering  in  net  revenue,  you  could 
charge  up  a  lot  of  things  to  operating  expenses  and,  of  course, 
the  Commission  w^anted  to  get  everything  in  a  uniform  basis, 
and  have  only  charged  to  rail  operation  what  was  the  actual  and 
real  cost.     For  that  reason  it  was  changed. 

Mr.  Stone:  So,  under  the  old  regime  it  was  simply  a  (|ues- 
tion  of  l)ookkeeping,  whether  you  made  10  per  cent  or  whether 
you  were  10  per  cent  in  the  red  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Lanck :     It  could  be  that,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Exhibit  No.  38,  under  this  depreciation  charge 
that  became  effective,  I  think  somewhere  along  about  1908,  at 
the  time  the  Interstate  (\)mnierce  (Commission  issued  their 
order — 

Mr.  Lauck:  1907  1  l)elieve  they  issued  their  order  and  it 
l)ecame  effective  in  the  fiscal  year  1908. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  where  it  first  showed  up? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  it  has  increased  from  that  date  to  this? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  St(me:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  I'oads  ^ent  back  for  years 
and  charged  for  depreciation  under  this  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  gathering  it  up  and  charging  it  off? 

Mr.  J.auck:  There  has  been  some  tendency,  since  1910, 
on  the  part  of  the  roads  to  go  back  and  accumulate  appropria- 
tions for  i)roperty  made  prior  to  1907,  and  include  them  in  the 
property  investment  account,  which  you  probably  have  in  mind ; 
but  the  depreciation  charge,  I  don't  think  has  ever  been  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  the  other  I  had  in  mind.  Now,  coining 
to  that  Exhibit  39,  the  which  I  believe  Mr.  Sheean  termed  the 
"sliced  a])])le  account,"  the  one  where  the  railroad  gets  all  tlie 
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apple  and  the  men  get  tlic  row  and  the  ])e(*lings,  just  what  is 
the  ])iin('i])al  jjoint  in  this  cxhilnt;  wliat  is  it  you  try  to  ]trove 
l)y  it .' 

,Mr.  Lanck:  I  1 1 y  to  jirovc  tliat  as  a  result  of  revenue 
gains,  capital  has  been  renunierated  for  increased  investment 
as  well  as  all  prior  investment,  and  that  there  is  an  amount 
available  for  the  compensation  of  increased  labor  efficiency  and 
for  ai>))ropriations  for  emergency  purposes.  That  this  amount 
has  arisen  from  ]»i'oductive  efficiency  of  both  capital  and  em- 
])loyes. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  heard  .Mr.  Sheean  this  morning  talking  in 
regard  to  items  such  as  rentals,  trackage,  yard  equipment  and 
all  that.    Is  that  all  covered  by  this  account? 

Mr.  Lanck :  Ves,  sir,  all  covered  according  to  the  classiti- 
cation  of  the  Interstate  Counnerce  Commission.  Of  course, 
prior  to  1907  there  was  a  dit^erent  classiiication,  and  since  1907 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  charging  of  those  items  to  income, 
as  I  stated  this  morning,  that  was  brought  about  by  that  change. 

Mr.  Stone:     Ts  that  all  that  is  hid  away  in  this  account? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  all  included  here  and  accounted  for, 
yes,  sir. 

M  r.  Stone :  J  t  is  a  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission allows  the  charging  of  dejjreciation  to  be  retroactive 
and  allows  the  railroads  to  go  back  and  gather  np  these  charges? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Xo,  they  do  not  permit  that.  I  think  what  you 
have  in  mind  there  is  that  tlie  revision  of  the  babince  sheet,  in 
1910,  if  I  remember  the  accounting  practices,  under  Section  B-48, 
they  jiermitted  them  to  go  liack  and  take  all  appro]  )riations  for 
l)roi)erty  prior  to  1910  and  add  them  to  the  property  investment 
since  1910,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  ])rop- 
erty  investment  and  decreasing  the  ratio  of  return  on  the  prop- 
erty investment  since  1-910 ;  but  the  depreciation,  I  do  not  think 
has  l)een  used  in  that  way  at  all. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  the  railroads  could  go  back  and  pick  up 
these  appropriations  and  bring  them  np,  why  should  we  not  be 
allowed  to  bring  U]>  some  ]n'oductive  efficiency  from  those  years 
also ! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  i  think  that  is  the  fundamental  conten- 
tion here,  especially  in  connection  with  the  item  "'Other  in- 
come," that  labor  should  be  permitted  to  have  a  participation 
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in  part  of  the  aceuiiiulatod  results  of  past  productive  efficiency. 
Of  course  a  good  deal  of  the  results  of  jiast  productive  efficiency 
have  been  already  brought  up  and  distri])uted  and  are  not  avail- 
able at  tlie  i)resent  time.  It  is  unfortunate,  l)ut  Ihev  have  i>-one 
to  capital. 

Mr.  Stone:  Kef  erring  to  page  6  of  P]xhil)it  39,  Mi-.  Lauck, 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  discussion  this  morning  as  to 
those  five-year  i)eriods,  and  tliat  >|^{)(),()0(),00(),  Tf  I  understand 
correctly,  you  sim]ily  took  an  average  of  each  five-year  period ; 
it  is  an  average  year,  and  that  average  year  sliows  $9(),000.( )()(), 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Ninety-six  uiillion  dollars  increase. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  each  one  ot  those  five  years  had  averaged 
as  good  as  that,  would  it  have  been  five  times  9() ;  would  it  have 
ke])t  on  gaining  that  way? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No.  That  is  the  increase  in  the  last  five-year 
period  over  the  lu'evious  five-year  period. 

Mr.  Stone :     You  took  an  average  year  for  the  whole  period? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  sir,  a  sim])]e  division  by  five.  I  would 
like  to  say,  too,  I  would  not  want  to  create  the  impression  that  I 
selected  these  years  because  they  may  ha\e  lieen  good  years  or 
bad  years,  in  either  period.  The  idea  I  had  in  making  an  average 
was  to  take  these  five  years  and  compare  them  with  the  preced- 
ing five  years. 

Mr.  Stone :  The  reason  you  selected  the  last  two  five-year 
periods  was  because  it  brought  them  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  reason  I  selected  the  last  five  was  because 
we  were  basing  the  exhibits  on  1909-1913,  and  this  exliibit  was 
for  that  period.  I  did  not  submit  the  other  exhibits  covering 
this  topic  for  the  j^eriod  1890  to  1900,  owing  to  the  vast  amount 
of  material  we  had  already  put  in. 

Mr.  Stone:  Speaking  of  these  surplus  investments,  whicli 
seems  to  be  quite  a  bone  of  contention,  how  many  millions  went 
out  in  other  purposes  than  these  surplus  investments? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  other  income  was  $122,000,000  iu  191.3, 
and,  in  1908,  it  was  $67,000,000,  an  increase  of  $55,000,000. 
That  is,  the  return  on  the  investments  of  the  railroad  otluu-  than 
its  actual  rail  investments,  although  part  of  that  may  be  invest- 
ments in  the  lines  of  other  roads, — my  claim  is  that  labor  sliould 
participate  in  that  just  the  same  as  in  the  actual  rail  rcvcmies. 
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for  tile  reason  that  is  part  of  the  act'iiimilatioiis  of  past  operat- 
ing efficiency,  wliicli  liaxf  hccii  conserve* I  and  put  into  surplus 
account  of  tlie  railroad. 

JVlr.  Stone:  Why  has  llic  Interstate  Connnerce  Connnission 
found  it  necessary  to  re<iuire  a  sejjaration  of  the  lail  <'arnini!:s .' 

Mr.  Lauck:  Because,  as  time  lias  gone  on — well,  funda- 
mentally, because  they  wanted  to  separate  the  transportation 
company  as  a  railroad  opeiatin^"  comj^any,  from  tlie  corjjora- 
tion,  from  the  financial  side  of  the  corporation;  the  activities 
of  the  company  other  than  in  railways;  but,  of  course,  sec- 
ondarily, as  time  has  ,u:one  on,  there  has  been  a  combination  of 
transportation  com])anies,  which  has,  to  my  mind,  under  pi'oper 
reiifulation,  been  a  ,i>()«)d  thing  and  resulted  in  very  economical 
handling  of  traffic,  and  this  other  income,  arising  i)artly  from 
intercorporate  payments  and  other  investments  of  one  railroad 
in  another,  separate  operating  unit  or  corporate  unit.  That 
is,  you  might  have  a  lailroad  that  is  a  holding  company  whicli 
would  not  have  any  lail  o])erations  at  all.  That  is,  you  might 
liave  a  transportation  comi)any  which  was  simply  a  holding 
com])any  of  the  securities,  and  we  do  have  those  of  other  com- 
panies engaged  in  lail  oi)ei-ations.  Take  the  Atchison;  the 
Atchison,  I  think,  as  a  corporation,  has  exchanged  its  securi- 
ties jjartly  for  the  securities  of  its  subsidiaries,  and  partly  as  a 
])roperty  investment  of  its  own,  and  then  you  have  other  com- 
])ani<*s  whicli  have  merged  most  of  their  subsidiaries  together, 
and  oj)erate  them  as  a  railroad  system,  and  have  absorbe<l  the 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  there  are  lail  o])erating  companies,  I 
mean  big  systems  like  tlu-  Southern  Pacific,  which  operates  a 
great  numbei-  of  smaller  companies,  usually  under  a  lease,  or 
tiirough  some  stock  interchange,  and  has  but  a  very  small  op- 
eration of  its  own. 

Mr,  Stone:  Through  the  holding  companies  they  manage 
to  get  all  the  cream  of  the  other  companies. 

Mr.  Lauck:  According  to  the  arrangements  wliich  tliey 
may  have  with  the  comi)anies,  they  get  either  the  net  earnings 
or  guarantee  the  return  upon  the  capital  of  the  other  company, 
with  a  reservation  that  they  may  take  the  sur])lus  earnings,  or 
whatever  arrangement  may  be  made.    It  varies  very  widelv 

Mr.  Stone:  Speaking  of  the  net  revenue  since  1910,  miglit 
not  it  show  a  decrease,  due  to  fixed  charges  of  these  railroads? 
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Mr.  Laiu'k  :     No,  that  couKl  not. 

Mr.  Stone:     Could  not  bef 

Mr.  Laiick :  Could  not  be,  no,  sir.  That  is,  by  lixed  ciiar^es, 
you  mean  by  that  the  charges  on  the  funded  debt.  That  would 
come  in  the  corporation  account  and  would  not  come  in  the  rail 
account. 

Mr.  Stone:      Would  not  come  in  the  rail  account  at  all  .' 

Mr.  Lauck:     No. 

Mr.  Stone:  ^'ou  spoke  of  IDl.')  beini^-  a  fat  or  a  prosperous 
yea  I'.  Is  it  your  understanding-  that  statistics  show  that  it  was 
a  fat  or  ])ros])erous  year  for  the  raib'oads? 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  think  that  in  ••'ross  returns  H)!."!  wjis  a  vcvy 
i>'ood  year,  and  with  the  exce))tion  of  ])robal)ly  the  last  month 
or  two  of  the  y<^ar  it  was  (UU'  of  the  best  years  they  have  ever 
had.  I  have  not  made  any  comparison  of  years,  but  that  is  my 
impression  of  the  year,  that  the  fallini*-  ott'  of  re\-enne  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  if  1  lemember  correctly,  1  don't  say 
that  is  true,  but  my  impression  is  it  was  a  \ery  i>'ood  year. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  1913  was  a  so  nmcb  better  year  than  UMl 
and  1912,  then  why  is  it  that  the  railroads  find  themselves  in 
such  financial  straits  at  this  time  and  need  an  increase  in  freight 
rates  in  order  to  live? 

Mr.  Lauck:  AVell,  T  haven't  gone  into  that  in  any  of  my 
exhibits,  i  am  familiar  with  what  the  railroad  situation  is,  that 
the  increasing  amount  of  gross  revenue  is  being  absorbed  by 
o])erating  expenses,  and  they  claim  that  the  net  is  decUning. 

Mr.  Stone:  Turning  to  youi-  Kxhibit  number  40,  what  is 
the  intent  of  this  exhibit? 

Mr.  Lauck:  1  don't  attach  any  great  significance  to  this 
exhibit.  The  intent  is  to  show  the  small  effect  upon  o})erating 
revenues  that  certain  designated  wage  ])ayments  would  consti- 
tute; the  total  operating  revenues  being  the  gross  result  of  o]ier- 
ating  efficiency  to  which  the  men  have  contributed,  the  compari- 
son is  made  that  Avay,  just  as  I  made  a  comparison  of  cost  of 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  per  train  mile  with  total  oper- 
ating expenses  and  total  operating  revenue.  Of  course,  if  you 
woidd  base  a  wage  payment  on  the  financial  ability  of  the  road 
to  pay,  you  would  have  to  considej-  net  revenue. 

Mr.  Stone:  On  page  4,  Mr.  Lauck,  of  the  exhibit,  why  did 
you  select  these  ten  ])articular  r<nuls  ? 
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Mr.  Laiick:  I  si'lcctcd  those  tlicre  for  the  saiiic  icasoii  tliat 
1  selected  tlieiii  tlirouuiioiit  all  of  tlio  series  of  exhibits  which  L 
submitted,  which  1  have  explained  was  due  to  this  fact  that,  in 
starting  the  aihitration,  when  ^\v.  Carter  and  1  started  the  work 
M'o  did  not  know  how  soon  it  nii,i;lit  come  otf,  and  we  thought  we 
Mould  have  data  for  ten  roads  if  it  came  very  ([uickly.  and  would 
have  that  much  (hita  accumulated  anyhow;  and  then,  icalizing 
that  if  we  only  had  time  to  work  nuiterial  for  ten  we  should  have 
representative  roads,  1  jiicked  these  roads  as  representative  of 
efficient  operating  methods  and  of  the  best  operating  conditions 
in  the  west  and  throughout  the  west.  These  roads  permeate, 
with  their  subsidiaries,  all  parts  of  the  west,  and  they  handle 
about  at  least  fifty  jier  cent  of  the  traffic — constitute  about  iifty 
per  cent  of  the  operating  revenues,  and  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
operating  expense.  They  are  truly  representative  of  western 
territory  in  the  1)est  sense  of  the  word. 

^fr.  Stone:  These  roads  that  are  working  out  their  depre- 
ciation charges,  1  believe  you  said  there  was  no  fixed  ])ercentage 
yet  at  this  time.  The  railroads  were  simply  working  it  out, 
each  one  according  to  his  owu  ]ilan? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  Commission  has  said  that  it  will  prescribe 
a  rate  later,  1  think,  but  in  the  meantime  let  the  railroad  work 
out  its  expense  on  that  line  and  submit  a  rate  I  should  think 
based  upon  its  experience  in  its  determiiuition  of  its  ecpiipment. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  you  don't  supi)ose  they  Avould  suggest  a 
percentage  that  would  not  be  in  their  favor,  do  you,  or,  at  least, 
be  favorable  to  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Ijauck:  I  should  think  they  wouhl  suggest  a  percent- 
age "svhich  would  be  based  u])on  their  experience  with  the  life 
of  their  equipment. 

Mr.  Stone:  These  railroads  even  have  more  assets  than 
they  show,  do  they  not?  You  have  merely  taken  what  they 
show  as  assets,  haven't  you,  whether  they  were  for  us  or  against 
us,  you  have  taken  them  anyway? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  taken  the  actual  figures  as  shown  in 
their  certified  statements  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunis- 
sion.  Of  course,  as  has  been  mentioned  here,  some  of  these 
roads  have  other  assets  which  are  undervalued  in  reporting 
to  tlie  Interstate  ( 'ommerce  Commission,  like  the  land  holdings 
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and  the  oil  hol<Uni>s  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  or  possibly  tlic  land 
holdings  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  greatly  nndervalued, 

Mr.  Stone:  You  recall  the  discussion  this  morning  in  re- 
gard to  what  would  happen  if  the  raili-oad  companies'  other 
employes  would  get  the  same  increase  that  we  were  expecting. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  hoxje  of  the  em])loyes  upon  tlie  i-ail- 
roads,  who  are  not  organized,  getting  an  increase  the  same  as 
the  engineers  and  firemen  hope  to  get  here? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Operating  conditions  being  what  they  are,  and 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  no. 

Mr.  Stone :  Did  you  ever  know  it  to  follow  in  any  of  these 
Avage  movements  that  all  employes  clear  down  the  line  got  the 
same  increase  as  was  granted  by  any  arbitration? 

Mr.  Lauck:  T  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  T  would 
not  want  to  say.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  that  kind,  no, 
sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  was  very  much  interested  this  morning  in  a 
discussion  of  what  4  per  cent  would  bring  on  the  surplus.  You 
don't  expect  to  jjay  any  labor  costs  from  that  surplus,  do  you? 
That  is  not  the  intent  of  these  roads,  is  it?  Isn't  the  labor  cost 
paid  from  the  earnings  of  the  roads,  the  productive  efficiency  of 
the  roads? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Only  as  this  surplus,  as  T  liave  shown  on  Ex- 
hibit 39,  may  be  invested,  T  think  lal)or  should  ])artici])ate  in 
the  income  or  other  income  as  represented  by  that  sur])lus;  Imt, 
unless  the  ])roductive  efficiency  argument  may  show  a  return 
sufficient  to  ])ay  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  and  rennmerate  capi- 
tal fairly,  I  don't  think  that  any  payment  should  be  made  to 
labor  from  the  surplus,  exce])t  in  the  way  that  1  liave  indicated 
in  Exhibit  39.  If  there  is  any  income  flowing  to  the  corporation 
from  tliat  surplus  which  has  been  accumulated  as  a  result  of 
past  efficiency  of  o])eration,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  labor  should 
have  a  measure  of  i)artici])ation  in  this  income,  provided  it  has 
come  from  that  source.  Tf  the  sur]ilus  is  due  to  the  sale  of  secur- 
ties,  or  something  of  that  kind,  of  course,  labor  would  have  no 
claim  on  that,  because  that  would  l)e  ca])ital  commitment;  but 
the  great  ])oint  is  that  the  ]n-oductive  efficiency  argument  stands 
or  falls  on  a  revenue  gain  sufficient  to  rennmerate  the  increased 
cost  of  labor,  and  leave  a  fair  return  for  ca])ital. 

Mr.  Stone:     P>a('k  of  this  suri)lus  isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  is 
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a  steady  increase  in  value  of  tiie  Jioldings  of  these  railroads! 

Mr.  I^aiK'k:  There  is,  due  to  nneariied  increment  arisins^ 
from  it.  I  tliink  )»i-()lialtly  the  ])hysieal  valuation  of  railroads 
will  show  increased  cost  of  road  and  etjuipment.  Of  course,  if  a 
railroad  carries  securities  in  its  sur})lus,  tliere  would  be  a  deterio- 
ration in  the  value  of  securities  such  as  at  the  present  time,  which 
would  reduce  the  suri)lus  to  that  extent. 

For  instance,  1  notice  that  the  Wabash  Kailroad  has  written 
off  a  nullion  oi-  two  (hollars  this  year  on  account  of  some  of  the 
subsidiary  (Jould  lines  which  were  wished  u])on  it,  and  to 
that  extent  they  have  a  reduction  in  their  surplus;  and  a  decline 
in  security  values  such  as  we  have  been  ]iassing'  through  would 
affect  the  suri)lus,  if  the  surplus  had  any  securities  in  it  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  one  fact  remains,  that  this  land  and  this 
timber  and  this  oil  that  is  held  by  this  railroad  is  constantly  in- 
creasing very  rapidly  in  value,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Where  they  have  holdings  of  that  kind.  I 
think  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  Pacitic,  Atchison,  and  Northern 
Pacitic,  they  are  deliberately  holding  the  timber  for  the  unearned 
increment  which  is  accruing  all  the  time,  and  which  has  reached 
an  enormous  figure  at  this  time.  Thev,  reallv,  according  to  the 
grants  under  which  they  got  this,  should  have  disposed  of  it  to 
settlers,  but  it  results  in  the  concentration  of  timber  ownership 
in  the  west,  and  a  great  increase  in  values. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  wish  you  would  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Board  what  economic  principle  underlies  the  principle  of  pro- 
ductive efficiency  as  a  basis  for  wage  pajment? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  I  have  stated  that  over  and  over  again, 
and  it  is  jirobably  thoroughly  clear  that  the  fundamental  idea 
is  that,  if  you  have,  by  the  addition  of  better  capital,  instru- 
ments, better  locomotives,  and  by  additional  capital  investments, 
l>roduced  greater  returns  for  increased  outlays,  whether  they 
are  increased,  or  the  same,  and  that  this  has  resulted  in  placing 
heavier  burdens  u])on  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  who 
are  particularly  affected,  and  thus  show  a  revenue  gain,  if  that 
revenue  gain  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  added  labor  cost  and  capital 
cost,  and  leave  a  net  return,  that  some  measure  of  participation 
should  be  given  to  those  directly  affected,  that  is,  the  engineers 
and  firemen. 
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Mr.  Stone :  I  wish  you  would  compare  productive  efficiency 
with  scientific  management  and  exphiin  the  relation  between 
them. 

Mr.  Lauck:  A  system  of  scientific  management,  so-called, 
would  show — the  Taylor  system  of  scientific  management,  or 
economy  and  efficiency,  whatever  it  may  be  designated,  that 
these  men  get  increased  productivity  by  offering  a  bonus  to  the 
particular  employe,  by  setting  a  certain  time  to  do  a  certain 
task  with  a  certain  labor  cost,  and  if  he  gains  upon  this  time  set, 
and  upon  the  labor  cost,  he  shares  in  the  increased  productivity. 

Here  we  have  increased  productivity  resulting  from  better 
managerial  ability  and  from  better  capital  instruments,  and 
which  has  resulted  in  impinging  ui)on  the  men,  and  resulted  in 
better  efficiency  from  the  men,  which  they  are  asking  on  this 
principal  to  participate  in.  There  is  no  relation  of  bonus  or 
stop-watch  or  anything  like  that  to  this  theory. 

Mr.  Stone:  How  do  you  think  it  would  work  out  if  they 
offered  a  bonus  for  the  man  who  got  over  the  road  quickest? 
But  it  seems  to  work  out  here  that  they  want  to  keep  his  wages 
down  if  he  goes  over  the  road  too  quick  and  gets  two  days  in  one. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  in  his  ability  to  go  over  the  road, 
he  is  not  a  free  moral  agent  there,  to  use  an  old  expression. 

Mr.  Stone:  AVliat  are  the  principles  of  profit  sharing  as 
well  as  productive  efficiency? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  'think  there  is  an  important  distinction  there. 
According  to  the  principles  of  profit  sharing,  the  man  who  owns 
a  business  or  corporation  gives  the  employes  a  right  to  partici- 
pate. Here  we  are  claiming  on  this  principle  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate without  any.  The  principle  here  requires  productivity 
by  some,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  right  resulting  from  increased 
work  and  responsibility,  while  profit  sharing  would  be  sort  of  a 
paternalistic  grant  of  jDar'ticipation  in  profit  which  a  laborer 
may  or  may  not  have  had  anything  to  do  in  producing. 

Mr.  Stone :     Like  Henry  Ford,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  distinct  example  of  profit 
sharing,  where  increased  productive  efficiency  was  probably  due 
more  to  a  managerial  genius  and  organizing  ability  than  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  economic  authori- 
ties on  the  principle  of  productive  efficiency? 


Mr.  Lauck:  1  think  that  thoy  woiikl  think  tliat  this  doc- 
trine was  a  sound  t'conomir  (hx'tiinc;  tliat  is,  it  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  increased  i)ro(hictivity  an<l  tlie  particij^ation' of  the 
worker  in  the  increased  ontpnt.  Tliry  wonhl  call  it  a  ^n-odnctive 
])rodnctivity  theory  of  wage  })aynient. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  anvthing  radical  or  revolutionary  or 
socialistic  about  this  doctrine? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  think  so.  1  think  that  this  })rincii)le 
here,  if  correctly  applied,  is  an  antidote,  as  I  believe  I  stated 
once  before,  for  everything  that  is  revolutionary  and  radical, 
not  so  much  in  the  transportation  industry;  but  I  think  the 
recognition  of  the  ]n-inciple  in  other  industries  would  offset 
the  radical  and  revolutionary  movements.  Of  course,  you  have 
to  bear  in  mind  all  the  tune  that  this  i)rinciple  assumes  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  enii)loye ;  that  is,  the  employer  has  the  right 
to  demand  efficiency,  and  lower  labor  costs  from  the  (Muploye, 
as  well  as  the  laborer  claiming  the  right  to  participate  in 
increased  output.  It  is  not  a  one-sided  idea,  but  it  is  something 
in  which  the  laborer  or  worker  has  distinct  resi)onsibilities  on 
him  as  to  the  employer,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Stone :  Coming  back  to  these  exhibits  of  yours  just  a 
moment,  if  you  were  to  prepare  statistical  information  for  an- 
other Arbitration  in  the  West,  would  you  begin  with  1913,  last 
vear,  for  vour  information,  or  would  vou  start  with  1914  or 
1915,  leaving  a  i)eriod  of  time  not  accounted  for  in  l)etween 
there? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  would  start  with  1913  just  as  we  did  in  this 
case,  as  it  was  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  were  brought  up 
in  the  previous  case,  and  so  made  the  starting  point  on  this  case. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  have  used  it. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  putting  on  your  exhibit  for  the  period  of 
1909-1913,  you  of  course  understood  from  the  figures  that  they 
did  not  make  as  favorable  a  showing,  comparatively,  as  the 
previous  period,  did  you  not? 

Mr»  Tzanck  :     Thoroughly,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  your  argument  rests  on  all  periods,  does 
it  not,  not  on  any  specific  period? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  the  fundamental  claim  is  that  productive 
efficiency  has  not  yet  been  properly  remunerated,  going  back  of 
1909  and  covering  some  period  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  Stone :  In  your  exhibit  39,  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tions raised  this  morning,  you  did  make  provision  for  funded 
debt  in  making  your  reduction  from  gross  corporate  income, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir,  I  explained  that  at  the  time,  I 
thought,  that  I  took  the  gross  corporate  income  and  deducted 
from  that  all  other  deductions  except  interest  on  funded  debt 
and  other  capital  requirements.  Say  the  gross  corporate  in- 
come was  $400,000,000,  and  their  deductions  were  $50,000,000, 
therefore,  you  had  $350,000,000  left  to  pay  interest  on  the 
funded  debt,  to  pay  the  stockholders,  and  to  put  into  resources, 
or  to  what  else  the  stockholders  might  determine.  Then,  in 
1913,  if  $450,000,000  w^ere  left,  you  would  have  $50,000,000  then 
left  to  remunerate  capital  and  compensate  increased  productive 
efficiency.  That  was  clearly  brought  out  this  morning  in  the 
discussion  of  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  is  the  real  measure  of  productive  effi- 
ciency? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  think  the  real  measure,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  present  case,  is  the  ability  to  get  a  certain  ton  mileage 
or  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  over  the  road  with  a  certain  out- 
lay for  engineers  and  firemen,  which  will  produce  gain  to  the 
railroads  after  compensating  the  locomotive  engineers  and  fire- 
men for  increased  rate  of  payment. 

That  is,  a  more  economic  handling  of  traffic  must  result  in 
revenue  gains  sufficient  for  this  ])urpose. 

Mr.  Stone:  What  is  the  relation  lietween  financial  man- 
agements and  productive  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Well,  there  is  a  verv  distinct  relation  be- 
tween  financial  management  and  productive  efficiency,  but  I 
have  not  touched  upon  that  here,  except,  casually,  we  have  had 
some  reference  to  it.  As  I  see  it,  the  o])erating  side  of  the  rail- 
road is  distinct  from  the  financial  administration,  and  you  may 
have  a  very  great  productive  efficiency  of  the  o]ierating  unit 
which,  if  the  financial  administration  is  not  prosjierous  or  not 
efficient,  may  result  in  dissipating  the  gains  arising  from  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  through  unjustifiable  payments  to  capital.  Of 
course,  that  can  all  be  shown,  what  has  been  dissi])ated  from  the 
gains  in  productive  efficiency  in  the  past.  But  we  have  not 
touched  upon  that  in  the  present  proceedings.     I  am  simply 
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taking  the  figures  as  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all,  Mr.  Lauek. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Mr.  Laiick,  you  have  given  us  the  distinction 
between  profit  sharing  and  participation  based  upon  productive 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Xagcl :  You  have  said  that  the  first  is  a  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  second  is  a  right  demanded 
by  the  emjiloye? 

Mr.  Lauck :    Yes,  sir.    That  is  my  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  Xagel:  Does  not  the  distinction  go  furtlier  than  that? 
Profit  sliaring  is  impossible  unless  there  are  profits  to  distribute. 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Would  you  make  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
productive  efficiency,  dependent  upon  the  financial  result,  or 
ujion  the  accom]:)lislmient  of  the  work  to  which  the  employes' 
effort  is  directed? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  would  place  it  upon  the  work  primarily,  be- 
cause I  have  not  considered  the  financial  administration  of  the 
road  at  all. 

Mr.  Xagel :  In  other  words,  3'ou  make  the  same  distinction 
to  which  you  have  just  referred,  between  the  financial  results 
and  the  product  to  which  the  employe  has  directed  his  labor? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  sir.  If  the  financial  ability  to  ]:)ay  were 
not  injected  into  the  question,  then  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  us 
to  show,  I  think,  that  previous  productive  efficiency  has  been 
dissipated,  otherwise  we  would  be  financially  able  to  pay.  Some 
point  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Well,  then,  you  admit  that  the  compensation  to 
the  men  ought  to  depend  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Lauck :     No,  sir,  I  am  not  contending  that  now. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Do  you  admit  it?  In  other  words,  ought  the 
compensation  of  the  men  to  fluctuate  with  the  results  achieved 
by  the  road? 

Mr.  Lauck:  As  a  corporation,  a  financial  corporation,  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Nagel:    Yes. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  would  say  on  broad  theoretical  principles 
yes,  if  the  financial  management  and  other  factors  were  efficient, 
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but  as  the  men  have  no  control  of  that,  and  as  it  is  a  factor  over 
which  they  have  no  regulation  nor  can  participate  in,  I  sliould 
say  the  fundamental  .consideration  should  be  the  increased  work 
or  responsibility. 

Mr.  Nagel:  If  you  do  not  say  that,  what  becomes  of  the 
road  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver! 

Mr.  Lauck:  They  should  be  required — my  attitude  there 
would  be  that  the  financial  condition  in  Avhich  they  find  them- 
selves is  something  which  the  men  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
and  cannot  control. 

Mr.  Nagel:  In  other  words,  you  come  back  to  the  result 
which  they  accomplish  for  the  road,  no  matter  what  the  ultimate 
financial  result  may  be  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes.  You  can  very  well  conceive  of  a  road 
being  very  efficient  in  this  productive  sense,  and  still  being  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  the  financial  management  that  might  be 
misguided  or  unscrupulous,  and  dissipate  the  gain,  leaving  the 
road  in  a  bad  financial  condition. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Or  by  causes  entirely  innocent? 
Mr.    Lauck:     Yes,    entirely    innocent    of    any    improper 
motives. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Isn't  there  something  in  the  contention  that 
a  railroad  is  clothed  with  a  public  character,  a  public  respon- 
sibility, in  a  sense,  and  for  that  reason  the  employes  must  be 
properly  compensated  at  all  times  in  order  that  th^  public 
service  may  be  rendered? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  that  is  a  very  strong  reason,  one  of 
the  very  strong  reasons.  That  is,  that  the  public  wants  efficient 
operations  and  safety  in  operations,  and  the  body  of  men  who 
render  efficient  service,  I  think  that  they  would  expect  them  to 
be  properly  remunerated  if  they  performed  additional  services. 
Mr.  Nagel :  Do  you  limit  your  rule  to  locomotive  engineers 
and  firemen,  or  do  you  extend  it  to  other  employes  of  the 
railroad? 

Mr.  Lauck :  I  extend  it  to  other  employes  of  the  company, 
to  use  the  term  used  here,  giving  seniority  to  the  men  who 
actually  contribute  most  to  the  result ;  that  is,  the  men  who  are 
affected  most  by  the  result  of  increased  output.  If  their  con- 
nection is  remote,  I  think  their  participation  should  be  remote, 
granting  that  they  have  a  proper  wage  to  start  with. 
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^Ir.  Xagel:  Bui  if  llie  station  agents  and  telegraphers 
were  to  cease  work,  the  operation  of  the  railroad  wouhl  stop? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Xagel:     In  other  words,  they  all  hang  together? 

Mr.  Lauck:  They  are  all  inseparably  bound  together  as 
one  operating  unit. 

Mr.  Xagel:  And  a  particular  economic  rule  applied  to  one 
ought  to,  at  least,  in  some  measure,  be  applied  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Lauck :     I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:  I  just  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Lauck,  if  an  engineer 
and  fireman  running  one  of  these  large  engines  do  not,  in  fact, 
participate  in  the  return  from  their  productive  efficiency 
through  that  engine  by  the  fact  that  they  get  a  higher  rate  of 
pay  for  running  that  engine  a  mile,  as  compared  with  a  smaller 
engine,  one  of  less  capacity? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Yes,  so  far  as  they  get  higher  rates  for  the  in- 
creased work  and  responsibility,  they  do. 

Mr.  Byram :     So  they  do  in  fact  participate  at  least  to  some 

To  some    extent,  which    they    claim    is    not 

They  claim  it  is  not  enough? 

Yes/ 

So  the  principle  of  participation  on  the  part 
of  these  men  is  already  in  effect,  to  a  degree? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  so,  yes,  sir.  So  far  as  I  know  about 
the  rates,  I  think  that  is  correct. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  the  same  connection  this  morning,  I  under- 
stood you  to  rather  give  assent  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stone, 
that  if  in  fact  the  railroad  companies  were  not  paying  more 
per  ton  of  coal  handled  than  they  were  in  1913,  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Lauck :     X^'o,  I  did  not  give  assent  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  did  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  No,  sir.  My  attitude  is  that  I  know  nothing 
about  those  statistics,  that  is,  criticallv. 

7  7  mt 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  to  whether  there  was  anything  at  all  in- 
consistent in  the  conclusion  we  drew  yesterday  from  your  basic 
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Mr. 

Lauck : 

enough. 

Mr. 

Byram : 

Mr. 

Lauck : 

Mr. 

Bvram : 
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tables,  that,  on  coal  burning  roads,  it  does  develop,  on  the  basic 
tables  you  have  used,  that  for  each  $1,000  now  paid  to  engineers 
and  firemen,  there  was  a  less  number  of  tons  of  coal  handled  in 
1909, — that  may  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  fact  that  on  the 
larger  engine  a  higher  rate  of  pay  is  being  paid  now  than  was 
paid  in  1909. 

Mr.  Lauck:  It  may  be  affected  by  that  fact,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If,  in  fact,  the  figures  as  there  given  show 
that  for  every  dollar  now  paid  out,  less  coal  is  actually  handled 
than  in  1909,  that  simply  shows  that  the  recognition  of  increased 
productivity,  to  which  Mr.  Byram  has  referred,  has  been  greater 
than  the  increased  amount  of  coal,  at  least,  that  has  been  put 
upon  the  fireman '! 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  would  seem  to  indicate  the  same  theor^'^ 
that  I  am  claiming  in  the  $1,000  per  ton  mile  output,  so  far  as  I 
know.  Of  course  the  actual  operating  conditions  I  know  nothing 
about. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Merely  that  the  figures,  as  quoted,  show  a 
greater  number  of  tons  of  coal  in  the  last  year,  and  a  greater 
number  of  dollars  paid  in  the  last  year,  but  the  proportionate 
increase  in  dollars  is  greater  than  the  proportionate  increase  in 
coal ! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  whether  you  reduce  that  to  the  ton  mile 
basis,  or  the  locomotive  mile  basis,  while  it  is  true  there  is  more 
coal  consumed  per  ton  mile,  it  is  also  true  that  the  compensa- 
tion per  ton  mile  is  greater,  relatively,  than  the  increase  in  coal 
per  ton  mile. 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  increase  in  compensation? 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  increase  in  compensation. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  the  men  would  claim  that  compen- 
sation is  not  adequate,  I  suppose ;  but  I  know  nothing  about  the 
operating  conditions  there,  or  what  would  affect  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  on  the  examples  you 
gave  of  hauling  a  greater  amount  of  live  stock  between  these 
points;  taking,  for  instance,  the  points  you  mentioned  upon 
the  Santa  Fe ;  the  table  you  have  given  me  here  would  indicate 
that  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  between  1909  and 
1913,  there  was  an  increased  effectiveness  in  train  load  of  9.85 
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per  cent,  while  tlio  figiires  you  sliowed  as  to  firemen  indicated 
an  increase  of  from  $3.00  to  $3.30,  or  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lanck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sbeean :  And  an  increased  load  on  the  Santa  Fe  of 
9.85  per  cent,  and  an  increased  compensation  to  the  engineers 
of  from  $4.80  to  $5.20  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  that,  expressing  it  all  in  terms  of 
per  cent,  brings  up  the  same  old  argument  that  we  have  had,  as 
to  whether  or  not  you  can  compare  working  conditions  and 
arduousness  of  work,  and  increased  payments  in  terms  of  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Xo,  I  am  just  attempting  to  follow  the  thought 
that  Mr.  Byram  suggested,  that  when  and  as  there  has  been  a 
greater  eflSciency  in  o]ieration,  so,  with  the  heavier  power,  there 
has  been  a  recognition  of  increased  wage,  to  some  extent — 
whether  enough  or  not,  we  are  not  now  debating. 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  there  has  been  a  recognition.  The 
rates  are  based  on  the  weight  and  tractive  power  of  the  locomo- 
tives. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  far  as  coal  shoveling  is  concerned,  the 
rate  of  increase  has  been  greater  in  dollars  than  tbe  rate  of  in- 
crease in  pounds  of  coal.    That  is  true  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  so  as  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  the  rate  of  increased  tonnage  on  the  points  that  you  men- 
tioned, is  not  quite  so  great  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  compensa- 
tion to  engineers  and  firemen.    That  is  also  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  is  true,  as  shown  by  this.  The  general 
method  of  comi)aring  percentages  of  different  things  that  way, 
as  I  have  stated,  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  the  way  to  settle  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  did  not  carry  it  to  percentages  in  the  case 
of  coal,  Mr.  Lauck,  but  adopted  your  own  method. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  you  adopted  my  own  contention. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  reduce  it  to  per  $1,000  of  compensation, 
and  reducing  it  to  that  basis,  \)0t  $1,000  paid  out  by  the  railroads, 
the  number  of  tons  of  coal  shoveled  now,  or  handled,  or  con- 
sumed now,  is  less  than  in  1909? 

Mr.  Lauck:      Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  as  to  this  depreciation  charge  that  Mr. 
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Stone  lias  referred  to  in  Exhibit  40,  Mr.  Lauck,  I  think  you  said 
that  3^ou  fully  concurred  in  the  view  expressed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, that  the  depreciation  written  off  was  too  small? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  did  say  that.  I  took  no  exception  at  all  to 
the  depreciation  charge,  or  the  possibility  it  is  not  adequate,  or 
to  the  method.    I  think  it  is  a  fine  method. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  as  to  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus, 
Mr.  Lauck,  it  is  recognized  as  necessary  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  a  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Not  only  to  meet  emergencies,  but  also  for 
the  maintenance  of  credit! 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  that  is  like  a  bank  surplus.  You  must 
do  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  yet  with  all  of  the  surpluses  that  have 
been  accumulated  here  on  all  of  the  railroads,  even  on  their 
book  value,  through  this  long  period  of  time,  an  increase  of  5 
per  cent  to  all  labor  would  require  all  of  the  income  from  that 
surplus  at  4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  sir,  but  if  you  used  the  surplus  for  that 
period,  I  think  the  theory  must  stand  on  whether  the  revenue 
gains  would  compensate  them  or  not.  I  do  not  think  you 
ought  to  have  recourse  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  brings  us  back  for  just  a  moment  to 
No.  39.  If  you  will  turn  back  to  No.  39,  on  page  6  of  Exhibit 
39,  the  revenue  gains  from  operation  would  be  shown  upon 
the  first  four  lines,  or  first  five  lines. 

Mr.  Lauck:     First  five  lines. 

Mr.  Sheean:  First  five  lines.  Now,  I  think  you  said  this 
morning  that,  in  the  vie^\T3oint  of  the  Commission,  that  repre- 
sented all  of  the  income  from  that  property  which  arose  from 
rail  operation  in  the  way  that  they  keep  accounts,  and  that  on 
these  forty-three  roads  would  show  $67,000,000  from  rail  op- 
erations, with  an  additional  investment  of  over  $1,000,000  dur- 
ing that  period.  Now,  if  I  understand  the  table  correctly,  Mr. 
Lauck,  the  added  amounts  that  you  have  there  from  other  op- 
erations, some  $55,000,000,  include  among  others  the  Union  Pa- 
cific sho^^^l  on  page  58,  the  detail— 58,  and  of  that  $55,000,000 
arising  from  other  than  outside  operations,  you  take  an  in- 
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crease  of  $19,000,000  accruing  on  the  Union  Pacific  alone  from 
otlier  than  ontside  operations? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  distribute  that  tlius  accumulated 
there,  among  the  rest  of  the  forty-three  roads  to  show  this  pos- 
sibility of  operations  if  they  were  all  combined? 

Mr.  Lauck :  Of  course  a  lot  of  them  show  a  deficit.  A  lot 
of  the  roads  may  show  a  loss  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes.  Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  you  thought  it  was  fundamental  tliat  the  increased 
productivity  sliould  be  sliowu  from  rail  operations? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes,  I  do. 

Mv.  Sheean:  So  that  if  you  take  the  last  period  here,  the 
last  five  year  period,  and  show  only  the  operations  during  that 
period  <>r  revenue,  or  the  net  income  from  operations,  your 
tal)les  would  fail  on  there  being  available  verv  much  monev  in 
excess  of  what  was  necessary  to  pay  capital,  would  it  not,  Mr. 
Lauck  ? 

,Mr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  consider  the  other  income  as  the  result 
of  past  rail  operations  that  have  been  conserved. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Exactly.  T  am  saying  that,  ev^en  on  your 
theory  that  it  should  be,  increased  productivity  from  rail  opera- 
tions the  last  five  years,  does  not  show  that  during  the  opera- 
tions of  the  five  years  there  has  been  productive  efficiency  that 
would  very  much  more  than  pay  intei-est  on  capital? 

Mr.  Lauck :  No,  you  never  could  take  a  specific  period,  for 
the  reason  you  mentioned  this  morning,  that  that  short  duration 
of  time  could  not  be  segregated,  because  capital  invested  takes 
a  long  time  to  become  ]n-oductive,  a  large  part  of  it,  to  reproduce 
itself. 

^h".  Sheean :  Then,  the  Commission,  in  its  suggestion  that 
segregating  five  years'  time  and  attempting  to  segregate  the 
operations  of  those  five  years  from  the  other  value  in  the  plant, 
is  advancing  a  somewhat  nebulous  theory. 

;Mr.  Lauck :  If  you  confine  it  strictly  to  rail  operation,  but 
the  offsetting  tendency  that  would  come  up  would  be  the  fact 
that  previous  capital  is  shown  in  other  income  compensating 
for  the  lack  of  return  on  the  capital  put  in  the  period. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  I  think  you  said  this  morn- 
ing— I  am  not  quite  clear  about  that,  and  want  to  get  it  perfectly 
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clear,  and  perliaps  I  had  better  pnt  an  illustration  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  fits  the  situation.  Assuming-  that  there  is  a  $900,000 
corporation  here,  or  that  there  is  $900,000  in  property  invested, 
and  it  is  unproductive,  and  requires  an  investment  of  another 
$100,000,  whereupon  the  entire  pkmt,  as  a  plant,  becomes  pro- 
ductive; is  there,  underlying  this,  the  assumption  here  that 
that  first  $900,000  not  only  had  taken  care  of  itself  to  date,  but 
that  it  was  possible  to  take  care  of  its  funded  obligations  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  last  $100,000  tliat  you.  put  in? 

underlying  all  of  the  tables,  that 


Mr.  Lauck: 

Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean: 

There  is 

assumption  ? 

Mr.  Lauck: 

Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean: 

Now,  it 

is  a  fact  in  railroad  operation,  as 
apparently  the  Commission  points  out,  that  in  order  to  get 
any  return  on  the  property,  this  additional  money  may  be 
needed  to  bring  about  a  return  upon  the  whole  property? 

Mr.  Lauck:  That  underlying  assumption  is  there,  because 
the  revenue  is  available  to  pay  it.  That  is,  the  assumption  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  money  has 
been  produced  to  meet  all  these  charges  up  to  1908,  as  shown 
by  the  amount  available  for  cajiital.  That  is,  the  funds  are 
really  there  and  are  being  disbursed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  insofar  as  you  are  able  to  separate  the 
last — and  you  can  separate  by  following  the  accounts  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — the  actual  rail  operations 
during  the  last  five  years,  do  not  produce  a  net  income  that 
would  make  or  leave  anything  substantial  beyond  even  the  low 
return  of  4  per  cent  to  capital,  arising  merely  from  rail  oper- 
ations. 

If  you  consider  the  rail  operations  alone — 
could  not  agree  with  you  that  you  should  do. 
Yes,  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  clear,  Mr. 


Mr. 

Lauck : 

which  of  course 

Mr. 

Sheean 

Lauck. 

Mr. 

Lauck : 

Mr. 

Sheean 

Yes. 

But  if  you  do  take  the  last  five  year  period, 
and  consider  the  roads  as  merely  operating  railroads,  having 
no  source  of  income  other  than  from  rail  operations,  the  in- 
creased returns  during  the  last  five  years,  will  not  any  more 
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than  pay  4  per  cent  on  the  additional  investment  during  that 
period  1 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  have  never  looked  that  up  in  detail.  I 
think  that  would  be  in  general  correct,  but  of  course  I  could 
not  agree  that  that  could  be  done,  or  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  note,  Mr.  Lauck,  that  in  your  Exhibit  38 — 
the  first  page  of  it,  the  explanatory  note,  you  make  this  state- 
ment : 

''As  a  consequence,  the  operating  ratio  during  the  past 
seven  years  is  not  comparable  with  the  preceding  years." 

The  operating  ratio  to  which  you  refer  is  the  ratio  between 
operating  revenues  and  operating  expenses,  the  first  two  items 
in  this  table? 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  whatever  objection  there  was  to  the 
use  of  the  operating  ratio  previous  to  1907  in  this  table,  obtains 
with  like  force  and  effect  as  to  any  of  the  other  tables? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  simply  mean  that  the  accounts  are  not 
strictly  comparable.  They  have  discontinued  charging  depre- 
ciation since  19(37,  to  operating  expenses — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  I  understood  you  to  give 
assent  to  another  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stone's  this  morning,  that 
in  the  passenger  traffic  the  returns  showed  that  there  were  fewer 
passengers  per  revenue  mile  hauled  in  late  years. 

jMr.  Lauck:  Yes,  I  was  going  to  mention  that.  I  was  just 
waiting  until  you  got  through.  My  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  1913  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  the- 
Board  will  remember,  I  have  been  making  statements  to  the 
effect  that  a  passenger  train  has  been  made  more  liea\y  by  the 
steel  coaches  and  by  the  heavier  tractive  power,  but  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  passengers  in  the  coaches,  and 
therefore  the  train  load  has  decreased.  The  statements  I  based 
this  on  are  casual  reference  to  three  or  four  roads  in  the  West 
which  did  exhibit  this  tendency.  On  referring,  however,  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  preliminary  abstract  of  sta- 
tistics for  the  year  1913,  I  find  that  there  have  been  some  in- 
creases in  the  passenger  train  load. 

In  1902  for  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States  there  were  45 
passengers  per  train. 
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In  1909  there  were  54  passengers;   and  in  1912,  53  passen- 


gers. 


1912  and  1913  then,  as  compared  with  past  years  awa\" 
back,  wonld  show  a  gain;  compared  with  1909  would  show  a 
slight  loss  of  one  passenger  per  train. 

I  mention  this  because  I  do  not  want  to  give  any  incorrect 
impression  that  in  the  country  as  a  whole  the  tendency  is  for 
there  to  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  passenger  train  load,  and 
I  don't  know  how  it  would  affect  the  specific  western  roads, 
the  western  territory  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  I  would  like  to  get  straight- 
ened out  a  little  clearer  on  this  matter  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployes to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  reporting  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  wish  you  would  explain  whether  or  not  the  difficulty  that 
has  been  encountered  in  the  matter  of  the  average  daily  wage  in 
the  form  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requires,  is 
not  traceable  to  the  fact  that  they  are  required  to  report  under 
''Total  number  of  days'  work,"  rather  than  because  of  anj'  great 
difficulty  about  the  number  of  employes  on  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  Lauck :  AVell,  of  course,  that  may  be  the  chief  difficulty. 
What  is  a  day?  Noliody  knows  what  a  daj^  is.  What  is  the  num- 
ber working  on  any  particular  day?    No  one  knows. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  so  the  Board  may  know  this  matter  that 
Mr.  Stone  has  adverted  to,  I  wish  you  would  read  into  the  record 
the  instructions  that  are  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  to  the  ascertaining  of  the  daily  wage. 

Mr.  Lauck :  On  page  90  of  the  Annual  Report  form,  where 
they  instruct  the  railroads  how  to  report  the  number  of  em- 
ployes, the  following  instructions  appear : 

''In  column  'Number  on  June  30,'  state  the  number  of  em- 
ployes in  each  class  as  determined  from  the  pay  rolls  at  the  end 
of  the  year  for  which  this  report  is  made.  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  that  laborers  engaged  in  the  construction  of  7iew  line 
should  be  included  among  railway  employes. 

' '  Under  '  Total  number  of  days  worked, '  give  the  aggregate 
number  of  days  worked  by  all  the  employes  of  each  class  named 
during  the  year  covered  by  this  report. 

"Under  'Total  Yearly  Compensation,'  give  the  aggregate 
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com]»eiisation  i)aid  t()  all  the  enii)loyes  in  each  class  iiaiiUMl  diir- 
iiii»-  tlic  vear  covered  bv  the  rei)ort. 

"To  obtain  'Average  Daily  L'oiiipoiisation,'  divide  the  'Total 
Yearly  C'oiiii)ensation'  of  aiiv  class  bv  the  'Total  luiniber  of  davs 
Avorked'  by  that  class.  It  slionld  l)e  especially  noted  that  the 
mnnber  of  enijiloyes  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  not  to  be  considered 
in  determining'  the  ])asis  for  conipntin"-  'Average  Daily  (Compen- 
sation.'" 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  Mr.  Laiick,  1  think  you  said  that  where 
there  were  no  instructions  as  to  what  should  be  considered  a  day, 
there  might  be  considerable  difference  of  o])inion  as  to  how  many 
days  you  would  report  for  a  ])erson  who  made  a  fast  tri])  within 
a  short  number  of  hours,  but,  undei-  a  schedule  was  i)aid  three 
or  four  days  for  it. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Xo  one  has  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  designa- 
tion as  to  what  a  day  is  that  any  one  else  will  agree  to. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  down  to  the  last  sununary  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  itself  (if  you  will  turn  to 
])age  27,  Mr.  Lanck)  have  you  that  statistical  rei)ort  there  ?  The 
conclusion  of  the  Commission  itself  as  to  the  statistics  is  stated 
in  the  last  i)aragraph  as  follows: 

"These  statements  pertaining  to  average  daily  compensa- 
tion are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  compensation  of  em- 
))loyes  on  account  of  overtime  work,  for  example,  is  not  clearly 
reflected  in  these  averages.  The  fact  that  overtime  is  customarily 
})aid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  hours  covered  by  the  ordinary 
day,  does  affect  the  average  daily  compensation  here  reported, 
but  the  extent  to  which  it  affects  the  averages  cannot  be  deter- 
mined from  the  returns  received.  It  is  not  possible  to  change 
the  basis  of  compiling  and  reporting  compensation  for  rail- 
way employes  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  average  amount  earned 
each  day  by  the  average  employe  of  each  class  without  either 
changing  the  rules  according  to  which  certain  classes  of  railway 
emjiloyes  are  paid,  or  foimulating  a  set  of  arbitrary  rides  for 
converting  compensation  into  terms  of  a  daily  Avage.  Much 
study  has  been  given  to  this  question,  but  thus  far,  without  ar- 
riving at  any  satisfactory  solution.  Meanwhile,  the  tables  are 
continued,  and,  if  properly  understood,  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose as  a  basis  of  comparison  from  year  to  year." 

Now,  Mr.  Lauck,  ujion  any  railroad  company  which  con- 
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tiniies  the  same  system  of  ascertaining-  days  merely  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  reflecting-  a  general  tendency  from  year  to  year,  there 
is  no  objection  to  this  method  of  making-  report,  is  there? 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  they  would  obser\'e  that,  no,  but  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  methods  vary  from  time  to  time,  and 
that  no  company  has  been  uniform  in  tliis  pi-nctice  over  a  long 
period  of  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:  "Well,  it  might  make,  Mr.  Lauck,  the  com- 
parison of  one  company  with  another  company  incomparable, 
but  if  the  same  method  of  ascertaining  days  was  continued 
from  year  to  year  on  that  company,  while  not  truly  reflecting 
the  actual  or  average  daily  wage,  nevertheless  one  year  would 
be  fairly  comparable,  merely  for  the  jjurpose  of  showing  a  ten- 
dency, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lauck :  If  one  company  would  adopt  the  same  method, 
they  would  get  a  comparable  result  over  a  period  of  years,  but 
I  do  not  believe  von  would  ever  get  anvl^odv  to  believe  thev  had 
adopted  the  same  method,  judging-  from  what  I  know  the  con- 
tention has  been  held. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Has  there  been  a  suggestion  made  at  anj'' 
time  of  change  in  method  of  the  particular  road  from  year  to 
year,  or  simply  that  different  roads  have  differently  ascertained 
what  was  meant  by  a  day?  On  road  reports  every  Imndred 
miles  being  a  day,  because  it  is  paid  foi-  a  day;  others  reporting 
it  on  calendar  day  perhaps.  Have  you  heard  any  criticism  or 
suggestion  of  a  single  road  changing  its  o\mi  way  of  reporting 
from  y^^ar  to  year,  and  if  so,  as  to  what  road? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  remember  any  specific  roads.  I  have 
heard  some  very  animated  discussion  of  this  (piestion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  heard  contentions  made  to  the  ])oint  that 
that  would  be  a  mild  accusation  to  make  against  the  roads 
that  they  had  changed  their  methods  from  time  to  time  and 
changed  them  to  suit  circumstances.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  proof  of  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  total  i^ayroU  of  all  men  is  shown  from 
year  to  year? 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  total  annual  outlay. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  total  annual  outlay! 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And,  expressed  in  terms  of  firemen  and  ex- 
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pressed  in  terms  of  cngiiR'crs,  collectively,  as  you  have  ux-d  that 
here,  you  have  used  tliose  same  fip:ures  in  makinii:  the  com- 
parison ? 

Mr.  Lauck:      Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all,  ^Ir.  Lauck. 

RE-DIEECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Lauck,  I  am  particular  interested  in  this 
day's  work.  If  they  reported  a  greater  number  of  employes 
one  year  than  another,  what  would  happen  on  that  comparison 
sheet? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Assuming  that  they  followed  the  instructions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Stone:  What  are  the  instructions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Lauck:  The  instructions,  as  you  probably  recall,  based 
on  the  number  of  days  worked  and  not  on  the  number  of 
employes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  how  many  days  did  the  men  work — 
how  did  they  arrive  at  that? 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  is  something  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  a  fact  that  everybody  regards  the  whole 
thing  as  a  joke? 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  is  my  impression,  yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     Even  worse,  when  you  call  it  by  its  right  name? 

Mr.  Lauck:  Sort  of  a  tragic  joke  in  some  instances  in 
which  I  have  seen  it  used. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  fact  remains,  while  we  would  not  say  the 
railroads  juggled  the  figures,  we  do  say  the  figures  won't  bear 
the  light  of  day,  on  these  records,  in  regard  to  this  basis  of 
days  worked? 

^Ir.  Lauck:  That  is  the  general  contention  against  them. 
As  exemplified,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lias 
changed  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  Even  though  it  has  been  changed,  it  does  not 
say  it  will  cause  it  to  be  accurate? 

^Ii*.  Lauck:  No.  This  (piotation  is  not  since  the  new  ])lan 
was  put  into  etfect. 

Mr.  Stone:  Taking  the  new  i)lan.  do  you  think  it  is  going 
to  be  all  right? 
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Mr.  Lauck :     It  is  going  to  be  better  than  the  old. 

Mr.  Stone:  Anything  is  better  than  the  old,  bnt  will  it  he 
all  right? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  don't  think  it  is  entirely  satisfactorv,  or 
any  method  ever  devolved  would  be  entirely  satisfactory,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  correct  desigiuxtion  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  anything  better  than  the  actual  rate 
of  wages  that  a  man  receives,  for  ten  hours'  work,  to  base  the 
daily  wage  on! 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  think  not,  no  sir,.  That  is  assuming  that 
he  works,  and  that  is  his  daily  compensation. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  we  will  take  it  for  granted  if  they  get 
him  out  on  the  road,  under  the  present  system  of  oi)erations, 
that  he  will  work. 

Mr.  Lauck :     Yes,  you  could  assume  that. 

Mr.  Stone:  But  there  has  not  been  anything  definite  de- 
cided whether  a  day  is  ten  hours  or  twelve  hours — taking,  for 
example,  this  Exhibit  31,  where  49,286  men  worked  16  hours  or 
over,  was  that  a  day  that  each  one  of  them  ]nit  in,  or  what 
was  it! 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  would  ])rol)ably  vary  according  to  the  ac- 
counting practices  of  the  different  roads  which  reported  the 
days ;  whatever  the  road  might  be  using  as  a  day  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stone:  Taking,  for  example,  those  men  who  were  on 
duty  over  40  hours,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  give  a  rea- 
sonable day's  work,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:     If  you  could  conceive  of  40  hours  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  it  was  a  day  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
there  was  not  any  slee])  in  it,  or  any  night  or  anything  else; 
it  was  all  work.  Coming  back  to  that  load  of  stock  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  I  am  particularly  interested  in  that.  Mr.  Sheean 
figures  out  that  the  fireman  got  ten  per  cent  increase  when  he 
got  30  cents.  If  I  have  the  figures  correct,  the  railroad  would 
get  about  $97.69  increase  on  that  car  of  stock  on  that  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lauck:     That  was  on  the  whole  train. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  should  iiave  said  the  train.  The  fireman  got 
30  cents,  or  ten  per  cent  increase? 

Mr.  Lauck:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     And  the  railroad  got  $97.69? 
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Mr.  Laiick:  'IMi.-it  wouM  Ix'  tin*  iiicrcMsccl  i-cxcjiuc  train 
cariiiiigs. 

Mr.  StoiU' :  Nine  jxm-  ccTit  t'oi'  the  railroad  and  ton  ])or  <»ent 
for  tlio  fircMnan  ;' 

Ml".  Lauck:  ^'os.  That  I  think  icprosents  the  inahility  to 
foini)are  things  so  dissimilar,  on  a  rchitivc  ])er  cent  l)asis. 

Mr.  Stone:  Take  tliat  train  h»ad  of  lionseliold  ,i»()od8  on  the 
Milwankee;  tlie  fireman  got  30  cents  increase,  abont  ten  per  cent, 
and  for  the  nine  ])er  cent  of  tlie  railroad,  they  got  $102.80  in- 
crease ? 

Mr.   La  nek:     On  a  train  load. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  shows  nine  |»ei-  cent  is  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  doesn't  it,  if  >-on  want  to  make  a  play  on  tjgnresf  The 
same  is  trne  of  the  Hock  Island,  on  the  lionseliold  goods  from 
l^a  Salle;  the  fireman  got  30  cents  and  the  railroad  got  $54.65 
increase.  In  other  words,  nin<'  pei-  cent  is  abont  400  times  as 
ninch  as  ten  ])er  cent,  and  they  talk  abont  i)ercentages.  Coming 
back  to  that  (jnestion  af  ])nlling  i^assenger  equipment,  which  is 
the  most  work  for  engineers  and  firemen,  pulling  an  emi)ty  steel 
Pullman  or  a  loaded  woo<len  day  coacli .' 

Mr.  Lauck:     The  steel  I'ullnian.  of  course. 

Mi*.  Stone:     P)ecanse  it  weighs  the  most? 

Mr.  Jjanck:     Yes. 

^Ir.  Stone:  Yet  there  niav  not  be  a  revenue  passenger  in 
it? 

Mr.  Lauck  :     Yes.  A\'e  have  discussed  that  quite  extensively. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  might  be  all  trallic  men  going  out  looking  for 
business? 

Mr.   Lauck:     Ves. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  regard  to  that  (piestion  of  the  higher  rate 
received  on  the  larger  locomotive,  isn't  it  )>ossil)le  that  that, 
and  moi-e  than  that,  can  he  absorbed  by  the  reduction  in  locomo- 
tive miles  and  the  slower  tram  movement  and  the  reduction 
in   ti-aiii  miles.' 

.Mr.  Lauck:  l)o  yon  mean  out  of  the  aggregate  outlay  of 
th<'  railroad ;' 

Mr.  Stone:  So,  i  mean  out  of  the  aggregate  money  re- 
ceived by  the  engineer  and  fireman — so  much  more  money  that 
they  get  for  the  bigger  engine. 
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Mr.  Lauck :  It  would  not  he  absorhod  out  of  that,  hut  it 
ought  to  result  in  a  revenue  gam  that  would  (•om])eiisate  ea])itai. 

Mr.  Stone:     Does  he  get  as  many  miles  as  lie  used  to? 

Mr.  Lauck  :  No,  lie  wouid  not  he  able  to  make  as  many  miles 
as  formerly,  theoretieally,  because  it  would  take  him  a  longer 
time  to  make  the  same  amount  of  mileage  now  than  it  did  some 
time  in  the  ))ast,  and  his  ability  lo  make  mileage  wouki  decline 
because  of  the  more  arduous  nature  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Stone :  So  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  regardless  of 
the  fact  tiiat  he  may  have  gotten  40  oi-  50  cents  a  hundred  miles 
increase,  because  he  liad  to  lay  oil'  more  and  did  not  have  as 
many  days,  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  when  he  had  the  lighter 
power  ? 

Mr.  Lauck :  That  would  be  a  tlieoretical  tendency.  The 
actual  facts  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Byram  :  This  last  testimony  you  have  been  giving  here, 
do  you  subscribe  to  all  of  tliese  things  having  happened  that 
Mr.  Stone  has  stated  ? 

Mr.  Lauck:  I  made  no  reply  to  ]\Ir.  Stone  on  some  of  the 
questions. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  there  is  any  question  about  it  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  prove  it  by  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Lauck:  Of  course,  1  don't  know  anything  about  actual 
operating  conditions. 

Mr.  Stone:     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Charter:     1  will  call  Mr.  Hawley. 

A.  H.  HAAVLE^'  was  called  as  a  witness  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

1)TKK(^T  KXAM  INATIOX. 

Mr.  Carter:     State  your  name. 
Mr.  Hawley:     A.  11.  Ilawley. 
Mr.  Carter:     Place  of  rc^sidence! 
Air.  IJawley:     Peoria,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Carter:     What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Ilawley:  (Jeneral  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Knginemen. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  long  have  you  been  General  Secretary 
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aud  Treasurer  of  the  Brollicrliood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Kiiii^inemen  f 

^Ir.  Jfawley  :     A  little  over  six  years. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  made  a  special  investigation  as  to 
the  i)ro))ortion  of  causes  of  deaths  and  disabilities  of  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  1 

Mr.  Hawley  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  von  identifv  that  as  the  statement  which 
you  have  ])re])ared  (handing  ])ai)er  to  witness)? 

Mr.  Hawley:     (After  examining.)     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  would  lil<e 
to  introduce  this  as  Fxhibit  4l'  of  the  employes. 

(The  document,  so  offered  and  identified,  was  received  in 
evidence  and  thereupon  marked  "Fm]iloyes'  Exhibit  No.  42. 
January  12,  11)15.") 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Hawley,  in  your  own  way,  i)lease  explain 
the  result  of  this  investigation.     Bead  the  title  of  it,  first. 

Mr.  Hawley:  The  title  is:  ''Proportion  of  Deaths  and 
Disabilities  of  Members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen  Caused  by  Railroad  Accidents." 

This  statement  has  been  pre]iared  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  high  ]iercentage  of  deaths  and  disabilities  directly  re- 
sulting from  railroad  accidents.  A])i)roximately  47  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  of  members  are  from  railroad  accidents,  and  I  know 
of  no  other  occupation  that  the  records  show  the  hazard  of  em- 
ployment so  gi-eat. 

Mr.  Carter:  Pardon  me,  are  you  sure  that  47  out  of  every 
100  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  die  as  a  result  of  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawley :  47  per  cent  of  the  deaths  that  are  reported  to 
the  office  die  from  accidents. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  understand  47  i)er  cent  w^ould  be  47  out 
of  100,  do  you  not  ? 

.Mr.    Hawley  :      Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  ask  you  the  (piestion,  do  you  know  ])osi- 
tively  that  47  out  of  every  100  deaths  of  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  are  the  result  of 
railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     Yes,  sir. 

•  7 
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Mr.  Xagel:  Do  you  mean  (luiiiiji^-  scivicc,  or  do  you  cm- 
brace  men  who  die  after  they  are  relieved  from  service? 

Mr.  Hawley:  The  exhibit  hei-e  shows  that  47  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  our  organization  died  as  a  result  of  railroad 
accidents. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Do  they  continue  to  be  members  after  they 
leave  the  service? 

Mr.  Hawley :  Some  of  them  do,  but  the  exhibit  here  shows 
those  who  were  engaged  in  other  vocations.  That  is  taken  care 
of  on  page  3. 

Mr.  Park:  Does  it  show,  Mr.  Hawley,  the  proportionate 
percentage  that  die  of  tuberculosis  or  pneumonia  or  other  dis- 
eases? 

Mr.  Hawley:     What  is  it? 

Mr,  Park :  Do  your  figures  show  the  number  of  firemen  or 
percentage  that  die  from  tuberculosis  or  pneumonia? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Park :  So  that  if  50  per  cent  of  some  other  comparable 
vocation  die  of  pneumonia,  and  only  a  small  percentage  of  fire- 
men, it  would  indicate  that  while  firemen  were  subject  to  greater 
risk  of  accident,  they  were  not  subject  to  greater  risk  from 
pneumonia  or  tuberculosis  or  other  diseases?  You  have  no  fig- 
ures showing  that? 

Mr.  Hawley:  No,  sir.  Page  3  of  the  exhibit  will  show 
deaths  from  railroad  accidents,  deaths  from  disease  and  the 
deaths  from  other  causes,  and  the  percentage  of  each  to  the 
total  number  of  deaths  in  the  years  l)eginning  1904  and  ending 
1913.  They  make  an  average  j^ercentage  for  the  ten  years  of 
47  per  cent  who  die  from  railroad  accidents. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Hawley  let  us  see,  so  there  can  be  no 
mistake.  During  this  period  of  ten  years  you  assert  that  47 
out  of  every  100  members  of  this  brotherhood  who  died,  died 
from  railroad  accidents? 

Mr,  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  Then  don't  you  have  figures  of  the  other  deaths, 
the  other  percentages? 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  haven't  them  here,  no,  sir.  We  have  them 
at  the  office. 

Mr.  Park:     You  keep  them  in  your  office? 
Mr.  Hawh^v:     Yes,  sir. 


Ml".  Carter:  |)»»  you  know  ol"  any  other  or<;anizati(tn  or 
class  of  men  on  eaitli  wlierc  tlie  luoportion  of  <leatlis  from  cas- 
ualties is  as  i>)-eat  <»r  a>  liiuli .' 

Ml'.  I  Ia\vle\  :     Xo,  sii'. 

Mr.  (barter:  What  liave  von  found  with  i-ei^ard  to  disahili- 
ties,  on  i»a^e  1.  third  pai-aiiraph  .' 

Ml-.  Ilawiey:  <  If  the  1/J'_*4  disaltilities  rei)()rted,  ineluding 
those  from  Bri^iit's  disease  of  the  l<i(hieys.  eonsuiii))tion  of  the 
luniks,  hx'omotor  ataxia,  paralysis,  blindness,  and  ani])utation 
of  hand  or  foot.  (iJH  resulted  I'lom  hlindness  aud  ani])utation. 

Afr.  Carter:     What  jK'reentaoe  \vould  that  (iOl  he  of  1,224? 

.Mr.   ITawley :     Ahout  'u   i^er  cent. 

Ml'.  Carter:  That  I  understand  is  7u  ))er  cent  of  all  dis- 
a]>ilities  have  resulted  frt)ni  hlindness  and  amjmtation? 

]\Ir.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  I  und<'rstand  these  disabilities  to  be  total 
disabilities? 

Mr.  Ilawley  :     Ye<.  -^ir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Are  there  not  nuiiiy,  many  disabilities  suf- 
fered by  meml)ers  of  these  ori^auizations  that  are  not  reported 
herein  ? 

Mr.  Hawh'y  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Will  von  exi)lain  what  is  known  as  disabilitv 

«  I.  ■ 

under  the  laws  of  tlie  Bi'otherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Knginemen? 

Mr.  Hawley :  A  disability  for  which  our  laws  permit  us 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  certificate  is  from  amimtation  of 
the  hand  or  foot  at  above  the  ankle  or  the  wrist  joint,  Bri,i;ht's 
<lisease,  blindness,  consum])tion,  locomotor  ataxia  and  paralysis. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  takin,i>-  into  consideration  ani))utation 
of  hand  or  foot,  consumi)tion,  blindness,  paralysis,  Bri.nht's 
disease  and  the  thing-s  ag-«>-reg-ating  1,224  disa])ility  claims,  57 
per  cent  of  them  were  from  ])lindness  and  amputation,  I  un- 
derstand ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Wliat  do  you  say,  then,  next,  with  reirard  to 
tlie  experience  of  the  year  1913? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Durinja,-  the  year  1913,  of  30  amputations, 
24  were  the  result  of  railroad  accidents,  and  of  the  20  cases 
of  blindness,  10  resulted  from  railroad  accidents. 
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Mr.  Carter:     About  what  momberslii])  did  yon  linvc;' 

Mr.  Hawley:     In  1913  f 

Mr.  Carter:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley:     About  90,000,  a  little  over. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  if  there  were  24  ainjnitations  tlic  re- 
sult of  railroad  accidents,  there  would  be  six  tiie  result  of  somo 
other  cause? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  fair  to  presume  that  had  these  men  ii(»t 
been  in  railroad  service  they  W'ould  have  escaped  all  of  theso 
railroad  accidents  or  practically  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Hawley :     It  is  fair  to  assume  that,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Six  amputations  occurring-  from  other  than 
railroad  accidents,  would  be  20  per  cent  of  the  whole,  would  it 
not,  301 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  according-  to  your  statement  here 
where  a  member  would  have  the  chance  or  the  hazard  of  an 
amputation  from  other  causes,  lie  would  have  four  times  the 
chance  or  hazard  because  he  is  in  the  railroad  service,  is  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Our  records  here  show  that. 

Mr.  Carter:  Wliat  does  this  first  table  show?  Please  ex- 
plain it? 

Mr.  Hawley:  It  shows  the  number  of  deaths  and  disabili- 
ties for  which  w^e  ])aid  claims  from  January  1st,  1904.  to  Doeom- 
ber  31st,  1913. 

Mr.  Carter:     A  ])eriod  of  ten  years,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Why  didn't  you  include  1914? 

Mr.  Hawley:  We  hadn't  our  statistics  pre]iared  at  the 
time  this  report  was  i)repared. 

Mr.  Carter:     Have  you  them  prepared  yet? 

Mr.  Hawley:     They  are  not  entirely  completed,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  would  take  some  time  to  prepare  them? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Other  work  connected  with  closing  the  fiscal 
year's  business  detains  them? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     We  never  had  occasion  to  call  for  tlie  reports 
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so  early  in  January,  consequently  we  have  done  other  work  aiid 
laid  that  aside. 

Mr.  Carter:  Wliat  does  this  second  table,  at  the  foot  of 
page  1,  show? 

Mr.  Hawley:  It  shows  causes  of  death  from  disease,  from 
railroad  accidents,  and  deaths  from  other  causes,  for  which 
the  organization  ])aid  claims  for  ten  years,  bej?innin<?  January 
1st,  ]1)04,  and  endiui--  December  31,  loi.S. 

Mr.  Carter:  Just  take  the  last  year  and  read  that.  What 
was  the  total  number  of  deaths  of  members  for  the  year  191.3? 

Mr.  Hawley:     589. 

Mr.  Carter:     Of  these^ 

Mr.  Hawley:  295  were  from  disease,  243  from  i-ailroad 
accidents,  51  from  other  causes. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  per  cent  does  not  seem  to  be  as  high 
here  as  the  average. 

^Ir.  Hawley:     That  may  be. 

]\Ir.  Carter:     Take  the  year  above,  take  the  j^ear  1912. 

Mr.  Hawley:  251  from  disease,  253  from  railroad  acci- 
dents, 54  from  other  causes.     Total  558. 

Mr.  Carter:  How  do  you  segregate  disease  from  other 
causes? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Well,  other  causes  would  be  suicide,  or  a 
man  l)eing  murdered,  or  meeting  death  in  any  way  except  from 
disease  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Carter:     Other  than  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  it  would  appear  that  in  1912  of  all  the 
memliers  of  this  {brotherhood,  two  more  died  from  railroad  acci- 
dents than  died  from  disease,  or  what  might  be  known  as  natural 
causes? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Ml-.  Carter:  That  is,  a  man  has  about  a  chance  of  50-50  to 
<lie  with  ills  boots  on,  as  they  say  in  the  West,  if  he  is  in  this 
business. 

Ml'.  1  lawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  vou  know  of  anv  other  class  of  men  that 
are  thus  affected  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  ('alter:     What  have  you  on  page  2? 
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^Ir.  lla\vl(\\  :  Kiuploymeiit  at  the  time  of  death.  It  shows 
the  luunber  of  men  wlio  were  employed  as  engineers,  firemen, 
hostlers,  and  others. 

Mr.  Carter :     AVill  you  explain  what  the  others  are  I 

Mr.  Hawley:  People  engaged  in  all  vocations.  Some  of 
them  are  braking,  some  of  them  switching,  some  of  them  farmers, 
most  every  vocation.  I  think  we  have  them  die  in  nearly  every 
vocation. 

Mr.  Carter :  Does  that  represent  men  who  formerly  lired  or 
ran  engines,  and  who  have  either  been  dismissed  from  the  service 
or  knew  when  they  had  enough,  and  quit? 

Mr.  Hawley :  They  must  have  fired  an  engine  at  one  time 
in  order  to  .join  the  organization. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  it  represent  men  who  lose  out  during 
times  of  depression  when  they  are  cut  off  the  engineers'  and 
firemen's  lists? 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  presume  some  of  them  would  be  included 
amongst  those. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  notice  a  growing  number  of  those?  I 
note  that  "others"  increased  from  65  in  1904,  to  130  in  1913. 

Mr.  Hawley :  The  record  would  indicate  that  they  are 
gradually  on  the  increase. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  a  man  is  dismissed  by  a  railroad  company, 
he  does  not  have  to  withdraw  from  the  organization,  does  he? 

Mr.  Hawley:    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     He  retains  his  membership? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  find  that  the  retention  of  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  members  who  are  not  in  the  railroad 
service  tends  to  keep  the  expense  of  our  insurance  down? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  It  would  be  profitable  if  we  would  have  a  lot 
more  out  of  the  railroad  service,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  don't  think  we  would  have  near  as  many 
deaths. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  would  not  cost  us  as  much? 

Mr.  Hawley :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Suppose  I  should  say  to  you  that  there  are 
probably  six  or  seven  thousand  firemen,  say,  who  were  in  the 
service  of  the  railroads  participating  in  this  arbiti-ation,  tliat 
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aro  not  now  in  the  service,  that  accounts  for  a  ii:rcat  nnnil)or 
of  men  l>ein^  out  of  the  service,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  IJawlev:     Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  For  instance,  supjjose  7,UU()  men  have  Iieen 
laid  olf  hy  these  railroads  particii)ating  in  this  arlntration.  some 
of  whom  will  never  return  to  service,  and  vet  thev  retain  their 
membershii),  that  would  add  to  the  list  of  men  that  you  cite  here 
as  *' others!" 

Mr.  llawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Is  it  not  a  fact,  from  your  observation,  that 
a  large  number  of  locomotive  firemen,  prefer  to   brake,  they, 
quit  and  go  into  the  braking  service? 

^1  r.  llawley:  Our  records  show  that  a  great  many  of  our 
deaths,  or  at  least  a  great  many  members  at  the  time  of  death 
are  brakemen. 

Mr,  Carter:  Does  it  not  show  also  that  these  brakemen 
become  conductors  ? 

Mr.  Hawley :  AVe  have  some  few  conductors  whose  deaths 
are  reported. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  have  switchmen? 

Mr,  Hawley:     Now  and  then  a  switchman. 

Mr.  Carter:     Killed? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  don't  know  how  manv  members  vou  have 
that  are  switchmen? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir, 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  a  large  number  of  deaths  of  mem- 
bers who  are  not  in  the  railroad  service  at  all? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Thev  are  shown  herein,  are  thev? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Take  the  deaths  now  for  ten  years,  and  read 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Board.  The  total  for  ten  years 
amounts  to  how  many  deaths? 

Mr.  Hawley:     5,026. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  many  of  these  were  engineers! 

Mv.  Hawley:     1,292. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  many  firemen? 

Mr.  Hawley:     2,663. 

]\Ir.  Carter:     How  manv  hostlers? 
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Mr.  Jlawley:     105. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  many  otliers? 

Mr.  Hawley:     866. 

Mr.  Cartor:     Turn  to  pa^e  .'J,  and  tell  us  what  that  shows. 

Mr.  Hawley:  It  shows  causes  of  death,  from  railroad  acci- 
dent, from  disease,  or  at  least  the  inimlier  of  deaths  from  rail- 
road accidents,  from  disease,  and  from  other  causes,  and  the 
percentage  that  each  bears  to  the  total  numl)er  of  deaths  from 
1904  to  1913. 

Mr.  Carter:  Briefly,  read  the  percentages  by  years  down 
that  cohmm  and  show  how  they  vary? 

Mr.  Hawley:     In  1904—  ' 

Mr.  Carter:  Read  them  from  1904  to  191:5,  just  without 
reading  the  years. 

Mr.  Hawley:  Railroad  accidents,  52;  disease,  42;  other 
causes,  7. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  did  not  mean  that,  Mr.  ^awle5^  I  want  to 
know  what  percentage  are  deaths  from  railroad  accidents,  for 
the  ten  periods,  52,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Hawley :     52,  52,  51,  49,  44,  44,  50,  41,  45,  41. 

Mr.  Carter:     They  vary,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  there  a  gradual  decline  in  the  percentage 
of  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawley :     It  goes  up  and  down  a  little. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  seems  that  the  highest  was  at  the  begin- 
ning,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Yes,  sir.  I  sec  in  the  year  1910  we  went  up 
to  50. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  the  gradually  increasing 
numbers  of  members  of  this  Brotherhood  who  are  no  longer  in 
railroad  service  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  percentage 
of  deaths  from  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawley:  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  them  to 
some  extent. 

Mr.  Carter:  But  I  note  that  where  it  refers  to  "others" 
that  tliere  has  been  a  slight  increase,  the  highest  3^ear  seems  to 
be  1911? 

Mr.  Hawlev  :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:  'ruin  to  the  lU'xt  paiic  Mr.  llawley,  wliat  does 
that  sliow,  the  first  table,' 

Mr.  Hawley:  It  shows  tlie  causes  of  disability.  It  shows 
the  Dumber  of  disability  chnms  paid  for  the  several  different 
causes  for  the  teu  years  beginning  January  1st,  1904,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913. 

Mr.  Carter:  Without  taking  up  time  in  reading  it  by  years, 
read  the  totals,  and  the  causes  which  resulted  in  disability? 

Mr.  Hawiey:  Amputation,  544;  Bright 's  disease,  62;  blind- 
ness, 147;  consumption,  218;  locomotor  ataxia,  78;  paralysis,  175; 
a  total  of  1,224. 

Mr.  Carter:  544  is  what  percentage  of  1,224?  Is  that  the 
47  ])er  cent  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Amputations  show  44  per  cent. 

^Ir.  Carter:  What  is  the  percentage  for  the  year?  You 
don 't  give  the  per  cent,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:  57  per  cent  by  blindness  and  amputation; 
44  per  cent  of  the  57  is  amputations,  13  per  cent  is  from 
blindness. 

]\rr.  Carter:  Tlien,  amputations  amounted  to  more  than  a 
third  of  all  the  disabilities,  including  Bright 's  disease,  blind- 
ness, consumption,  locomotor  ataxia  and  paralysis? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Stone  has  estimated  here  it  is  44.4  per 
cent  for  amputations  of  all  these  liabilities.  Then  this  white 
plague  we  have  heard  so  much  about  is  not  half  as  dangerous 
as  the  railroad  plague,  is  it? 

I  see  you  report  here  218  cases  of  consumption,  while  you 
rei)ort  544  cases  of  amputation,  is  that  true? 

^fr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  order  to  expedite  matters,  let  us  pass  to 
the  next  table,  "Employment  at  time  of  disability." 

Mr.  Hawley:  It  shows  employment  at  time  of  disability 
of  those  to  whom  disability  claims  were  paid. 

Mr.  Carter:     Read  the  totals. 

Mr.  Hawley:  The  total  is  1,224.  302  engineers,  566  fire- 
men, 41  hostlers,  and  315  others. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  there  a  gradual  increase  from  1904  to  1913 
for  "others,"  commencing  at  21,  31  and  you  close  at  48,  do  you 
not? 
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Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     For  1913? 

Mr.  Hawley:     It  i>oes  ii))  and  down. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  that  reflect  the  same  idea  expressed 
with  regard  to  deaths,  that  these  others  are  men  now  out  of  em- 
ployment ? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Carter:     And  their  numbers  are  "rowing? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  reducing  the  percentage  arising  from 
railroad  troubles? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Please  explain  that  which  you  have  on  page 
5.     Following  your  own  methods,  explain  it. 

Mr.  Hawley:  It  is  disabilities  resulting  from  amputation 
and  loss  of  eyesight.  It  shows  the  number  of  amputations  and 
the  loss  of  eyesight  by  engineers,  firemen  and  others,  for  the 
period  beginning  January  1st,  1909,  and  ending  Deceml)er  olst, 
1913. 

Mr.  Carter:     Why  do  you  show  only  five  years  there? 

Mr.  Hawley:  The  records,  prior  to  1909,  were  not  kept 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  could  go  into  it  as  well  as  we  could 
from  1909. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a  great  change  in  the 
laws  of  the  organization  with  regard  to  eyesight? 

Mr.  Hawley:  There  is  with  reference  to  eyesight.  There 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  laws  of  the  organization  with 
reference  to  reports  which  our  lodges  are  compelled  to  make 
to  us  of  the  causes  of  deaths  and  disabilities. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  now  access  to  greater  detailed  in- 
formation than  you  formerly  did? 

Mr.  Hawley:  AVe  compel  a  great  deal  more  information 
now  than  Ave  ever  did  before  1909. 

Mr.  Carter:  Just  read  those  lines  for  each  year  beginning 
with  1909. 

Mr.  Hawley:  Of  the  136  disability  claims  paid  in  1909, 
56  were  for  amputations,  19  loss  of  eyesight,  and  51  others. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  we  understand  by  that  that  considering 
the  white  plague  and  the  Bright 's  disease,  and  all  these  other 
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things  like  iiaralysis  ami  loconiolor  ataxia,  that  jG  amputations 
resulted,  while  only  51  from  all  these  others? 

Mr.  llawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Go  to  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Hawley:  Of  the  139  disalnlity  claims  paid  in  HMO,  (i;; 
were  for  amputation;  22,  loss  of  eyesight;  and  54  others. 

Mr.  (^n-ter:      1011? 

Mr.  Ilawlcy:  1011.  ol"  tlu-  140  disability  claims  i>ai(l,  54 
were  am])utations,  31  loss  of  eyesiiilit,  55  others,  hi  1012,  of 
the  130  disahility  claims,  ()4  were  for  amputation,  34  loss  of  eye- 
sight and  41  ollicrs.  101.".,  of  144  disahility  claims,  51  were  for 
am])ntation,  34  for  loss  of  eyesight  and  50  others. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  under  these  statements  you  have  just 
read,  you  show  a  distribution  by  occupation,  (H)  you  imt? 

Mr.  Ttawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter  :  Let  us  take  the  first  colunm.  I  notice  that  there 
are  only  six  known  as  ''others"  wlio  suffered  ani])utation  in 
1909;  9  in  3010;  10  in  1011  :  and  (Uily  3  in  1012;  and  21  in  1013.. 
IIow  do  you  account  for  such  a  variation? 

Mr.  llawley:  Well,  that  could  ]>ossibly  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ditferent  wavs.    1  would  not  feel  disi)osed  to  nuikc  anv 
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definite  statement  as  to  what  brought  about  that  result.  It  is 
a  general  rnn.  I  think  that  ap])lics  with  all  insurance  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Carter:  IMindness  does  not  seem  to  increase  that  way. 
It  seems  to  increase  in  a  steady  ratio  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Prior  to  the  1st  of  danuaiy,  1000,  in  order 
for  us  to  pay  a  total  disability  claim,  the  uu'niber  had  to  be 
])ermanently  and  totally  blind  in  both  eyes,  but  beginning  with 
January  1,  1000,  we  began  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  one  eye,  and 
1  think  the  records  will  continually  show  that  we  have  been  pay- 
ing more  disability  claims  for  blindness  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1909,  than  we  have  at  any  tinu'.  1  think  the  ligures  somewhere 
here  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  youi-  experience  shows  that  nu\ny  more 
members  lose  one  eye  than  lose  both  eyes  ? 

Mr.  llawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  AVill  you  describe  the  tables  on  pages  (i  and  7. 
I  i)resume  the  summary  on  ])age  7  will  give  the  information,  will 
it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Hawley:  Yes,  sir.  It  shows  the  causes  oT  aiiii)utatioii 
for  engineers  and  firemen,  for  the  years  1909  to  1913. 

Mr.  Carter :     Tliat  is  by  years. 

Mr.  Ilawley :     That  is  by  years. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  yon  show  the  same  information  in  the  sum- 
mary there,  disregarding-  the  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Hawlej':     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  do  not  indude  anybody  but  engineers  and 
firemen  in  this  table,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hawlev :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Not  hostlers? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir 

Mr.  Carter:  1  note  you  have  a  correction  there  for  col- 
lisions, for  1909.     That  was  a  ty])ogra])hical  error,  was  it? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Typographical  error.  By  reference  to  the 
year  1909,  on  page  6,  you  will  see  that  shows  4  there,  and  it 
is  a  typographical  error  in  i)rinting. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  should  be  four  instead  of  twenty. 

Mr.  Hawley :     It  should  be  four  instead  of  twenty. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is  proven  by  the  addition  in  tlic  total, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shea :     Mr.  Hawley,  your  total  is  wrong,  is  it  not '! 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  I  think  it  shows  50. 

Mr.  Shea:     That  is  right,  50.      It  is  right. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  note  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  amputa- 
tions since  1909;  you  have  50,  54,  44,  61  and  30.  How  do  you 
account  for  that? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Probably  it  would  be  accounted  for  the  same 
as  with  the  other  cases  already  referred  to. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  do  you  mean  by  "miscellaneous"  there 
at  the  close  of  that  page,  under  the  heading  "Sunmiary  of 
Causes  of  Amputation?" 

Mr.  Hawley :  That  shows  that  either  engineers  or  firemen 
have  lost  their  hand  or  their  foot  when  they  were  doing  some- 
thing besides  in  the  railroad  service.  Their  occupation  was 
that  of  fireman  oi-  engineer,  but  the  accident  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  the  hand  or  foot  was  not  caused  l)y  the  railroad  or 
by  an  accident  on  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Carter:     Well,  would  that  indic^ite  that  our  experience 
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witli  rc.irard  to  deaths  I'roiii  railroads  is  tliffeieiit  from  tliat  in 
regard  to  ainpiitatioiis? 

Mr,   llawley:     I  don't  jnst  understand  your  (|uestion  there. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  it  seems  to  me  here  that  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  engineers  and  firemen  suffered  amputa- 
tion from  other  than  railroad  aceidents? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Carter:  I  note  that  there  are  only  six  others  in  1913, 
while  there  are  twentv  others  in  1912,  and  onlv  eleven  others  in 
1911. 

Mr.  Ilawley :  T  think  you  will  find  that  the  percentage 
won't  vary  very  much  in  any  of  the  years,  taking  the  total 
number. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tf  you  would  exclude  these  miscellaneous, 
would  the  other  railroad  accidents  remain  a])proximately  along 
the  same  line .' 

Mr.  Hawley:  The  percentage  of  those  who  lose  a  hand  or 
foot  increases  or  decreases  a  little  during  the  five  years.  I 
think  you  will  find  the  highest  percentage  is  in  the  year  1913, 
which  is  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  let  us  take  a  given  number  of  men,  say 
50,000  or  75,000— if  of  that  we  will  say  75,000,  20  of  them  suffer 
amputation  from  causes  other  than  railroad  accidents,  and  none 
of  them  were  in  railroad  employment,  would  the  logical  con- 
clusion that  only  20  would  suffer  amputation? 

Mr.  Hawley:     I  would  like  to  have  that  question  read. 

Mr.  Carter:     Will  you  read  the  question,  please? 

(Question  repeated  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Carter:  If  they  were  not  in  railroad  emplo^^nent, 
would  thej'  be  liable  to  suffer  amputation  because  of  railroad 
accident  ? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  because  they  were  in  railroad  employ- 
ment, I  understand,  instead  of  suffering  twenty  amputations  in 
1913,  they  suffered  sixty-one,  is  that  true — taking  the  column 
1912  you  show  there,  segregated  under  different  heads,  different 
titles,  forty-one  amputations  resulting  from  railroad  accidents; 
you  show  20  resulting  from  miscellaneous — have  you  got  the 
page  and  column  I  have  here? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Carter:  The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  this, 
that  of  this  membership,  20  would  have  occurred,  whether  they 
were  in  raih-oad  service  or  not.  They  were  from  miscellaneous 
causes  other  than  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  from  the  fact  they  were  in  railroad 
service,  there  were  41  additional  amputations,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Thus,  taking  1912,  a  man  would  have  about 
three  chances  to  one  for  amputation  because  he  was  in  railroad 
service  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  ^Tow,  if  we  take  1913,  the  proportion  would  be 
still  greater,  that  is,  6  to  24,  4  to  1,  making  a  total  of  30? 

Mr.  Hawlev:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  have  we  here  on  page  8  and  page  9? 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  shows  the  causes  of  loss  of  eyesight.  There 
is  a  summary  on  page  9.  This  is  the  cause  of  loss  of  eyesight 
to  engineers  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  haven't  the  total  there  by  years,  or  causes, 
have  vou:  vou  would  have  to  add  each  .column  to  find  out  how 

»  7       ♦  ' 

many  eyes  were  lost,  because  of  bursting  lubricator  glass — you 
have^  a  column  there  for  1909,  1910,  1911,  1912  and  1913;  but 
you  do  not  show  the  total  for  the  five  years? 

Mr.  Hawley:  No,  sir,  I  show  it  by  years,  17,  16,  28,  29 
and  20. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  bursting  of  a  lubricator  glass  would  be 


'& 


ten? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Ten. 

Mr.  Carter:  Bursting  water  glass  would  be? 

Mr.  Hawley:  24. 

Mr.  Carter:  Bursting  bloAver  pipe? 

Mr.  Hawley:  One. 

Mr.  Carter:  Collapsed  flue? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Two. 

Mr.  Carter:  Struck  in  eye  by  splinter? 

Mr.  Hawley:  One. 

Mr.  Carter:  Struck  by  lump  of  coal? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Three. 

!         Mr.  Carter:  Heat  from  fire  box? 
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Mr.  llawley:     One. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now.  yon  s]>cak  of  lieat  from  fire  box.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  there  is  only  one  case  of  blindness  from  heat 
of  fire  box  ? 

Mr.  Jiawiey:  There  is  only  one  case  reported  to  us  where 
the  loss  of  evesifirht  came  from  heat  from  the  fire  box. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  if  it  was  reported  as  a  cataract,  you 
would  not  say  it  was  from  lioat  from  fire  box,  would  you? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  it  was  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  you 
wouldn't  say  that  was  from  heat  from  fire  box,  would  you! 

Mr.  Ilawlex  :     No. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  just  simply  report  in  here  the  cause  of 
blindness  noted  in  the  papers  filed. 

Mr,  Hawley:     Just  as  they  are  filed  with  us. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  no  use  going  on  down.  Now,  let  me  see 
about  this  last,  this  "Miscellaneous."  What  is  this  "Miscel- 
laneous!"   That  is  from  other  causes  than  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  we  have  not  got  a  total  here  that  shows, 
but  I  understand  that  that  miscellaneous  of  ten,  we  will  say  in 
1913,  would  indicate  or  would  show  the  usual  causes  of  blind- 
ness, from  disease,  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Hawlev:  Something  that  caused  the  blindness  aside 
from  those  causes  enumerated  above  "Miscellaneous." 

Mr.  Carter:  But  suppose  it  could  be  shown  that  of  that 
ten,  five  we  will  say,  were  suffering  from  cataract,  and  the  cata- 
ract was  a  direct  result  of  the  heat  and  light  of  the  fire  box,  you 
would  not  call  tkat  a  railroad  accident,  would  you? 

Mr.  Hawley :  No,  if  it  was  reported  to  us  as  caused  from 
the  heat  from  the  fire  box  it  would  be  so  enumerated  in  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Carter:     But  it  is  not  that  w^ay  reported? 

Mr.  Hawley:  If  it  is  reported  as  a  cataract  we  enumer- 
ated it  there  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Carter:  Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous.  Suppose 
it  was  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  how  w^ould  you  list  it? 

Mr.  Hawley :  I  would  list  it  under  the  head  of  miscellane- 
ous. 

Mr.  Carter:     Regardless  of  what  caused  the  atrophy? 
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Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  notice  vou  have  an  introductory  notice  here 
on  page  9,  and  a  table  on  page  10.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  Hawley :  It  says, ' '  Benevolent  claims  paid,  and  causes 
of  injury." 

Mr.  Carter:     Not  "paid." 

Mr.  Hawley:    What? 

Mr.  Carter:     They  are  not  all  paid. 

Mr.  Hawley:     Claims  and  causes  of  injury. 

Mr.  Carter:  Xow,  will  you  explain  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Board,  what  you  mean  by  the  Benevolent  Claims,  and  explain 
the  law  from  which  they  are  derived? 

Mr.  Hawley:  lender  the  laws  of  the  organization  we  have 
what  is  known  as  a  Benevolent  De]iartment.  A  member  becomes 
afflicted  with,  or  totally  disabled  from  some  affliction  that  does 
not  come  within  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  as  enume- 
rated on  the  former  page  in  this  report.  They  file  their  papers 
with  me  as  general  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  under  the  law 
I  am  compelled  to  disapprove  the  claim. 

Mr.  Carter :     Because  it  does  not  come  within  the  law? 

Mr.  Hawlev :     It  does  not  come  within  the  law,  and  then  the 

*  7 

papers  are  all  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  when  they  meet. 
They  have  authority,  after  examining  the  papers,  if  they  believe 
the  applicant  is  in  need  of  assistance,  and  deserves  charitable 
consideration,  to  approve  the  payment  to  him  of  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  amount  of  his  beneficiarj^  certificate.  If  they  approve 
payment  of  all  of  it,  his  certificate  is  taken  up  and  cancelled,  and 
he  then  becomes  what  we  call  a  funeral  benefit  member,  and  is 
entitled  to  a  funeral  benefit  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  feel  disposed  to  allow  him  a  portion  of  the 
amount  of  his  certificate,  then  we  reduce  the  certificate  which  he 
holds  at  the  time  the  allowance  is  made,  and  give  him  one  of  the 
next  lowest  denomination,  and  he  continues  to  pay  on  the  lower 
amount  of  the  certificate.  Possibly  the  word  * '  Benevolent, ' '  does 
not  just  tell  the  exact  story,  but  that  is  the  law  and  that  is  the 
name  we  felt  disposed  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  There  are  some  important  changes  with  re- 
gard to  consumption  of  the  lungs,  tuberculosis,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1914,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Hawley :    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:  That  would  not  be  covered  in  this  report  at 
all? 

Mr.  Hawley:  No,  there  is  iiotliincc  in  here  covering  1914 
at  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  how  mucli  has  l)een  paid  out  from  this 
benevolent  fund  for  the  five  years  you  cover  here? 

Mr.  Hawley:    In  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000  to  $450,000. 

Mr.  Carter :  Many  of  these  claims,  we  want  to  pay  the  en- 
tire amount,  but  under  the  laws  of  the  state  we  could  not  pay 
them  from  our  beneficiary  fund,  could  we? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Because  the  disability  is  not  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  do  you  raise  this  benevolent  fund? 

Mr.  Hawley:  After  the  Board  of  Directors  meet,  and  file 
a  report  of  the  amount  which  they  have  allowed  to  the  different 
applicants,  we  figure  out  about  how  much  it  would  cost  each 
beneficiar}'  member  to  make  up  that  amount. 

Mr.  Carter:     Per  capita  assessment? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Per  capita  assessment,  and  levy  that  assess- 
ment. H  it  would  require  55  cents,  we  in  all  probability  would 
levy  75  cents,  in  order  to  have  enough,  and  that  is  held  over 
imtil  the  Board  meets  again.  Possibly  the  next  time  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  levy  a  25  cent  assessment.  It  would  depend 
altogether  upon  the  amount  that  the  Board  of  directors  felt  dis- 
posed to  allow  to  the  different  applicants. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  time  for  adjournment  has  been  reached 
and  so — 

The  Chairman:  We  will  take  an  adjournment  now  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  January  12,  1915,  an  ad- 
journment was  tiiken  to  Januaiy  13,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.) 
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IN   THE   MATTER  OF  THE 

ARBITRATION 
between  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTI\'K    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN 
under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  ayrec- 
ment  dated  Auyust  3,  1914. 


Chicago,  Illiiioi.s,  Jaiiuary  IM,  I!)!;"). 

Met  i)ursnaiit  to  adjoiiinnient  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
Present:     Arbitrators  and  ])arties  as  before. 

A.  H.  HAWLEY  was  recalled  for  further  examination  and, 
having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  folk)ws: 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Hawley,  1  find  in  yesterday's  procccMJings, 
l)ages  2540  and  2541,  tlie  following: 

"Mr.  Carter:  1  ask  you  the  (juestion,  do  you  know  posi- 
tively that  47  out  of  every  100  deaths  of  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  are  the  result  of 
railroad  accidents! 

"Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Nagel :  Do  you  mean  during  service,  or  do  you  em- 
brace men  who  die  after  they  are  relieved  from  service? 

"Mr.  Hawley:  The  exliibit  here  shows  that  47  per  cent  of 
the  members  of  our  organization  died  as  the  result  of  railroad 
accidents. 

"Mr.  Nagel:  Do  they  continue  to  })e  members  after  they 
leave  the  service! 

"Mr.  Hawley :  Some  of  them  do,  l)ut  the  exhibit  Immc  shows 
those  who  were  engaged  in  other  vocations.  That  is  taken  care 
of  on  page  3." 

Mr.  Hawley,  do  you  know  positively  that  tliis  47  per  cent 
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will)  liie  Iroiii  lailroatl  accicU'iits  were  in  tlic  st'r\i<'('  ot'  lailfoads 
wlieii  these  accidents  occurred? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  This  47  per  cent  who  die  of  railroad  accidents, 
does  not  include  iiicn  who  niiyht  lie  traveling,  or  sonietliing  of 
that  kind.     They  were  kiUed  by  actual  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes. 

Mr,  Carter:  And  they  were  in  the  employ  of  tiic  railroad 
coniiianies ! 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Charter:  Mr.  Hawley.  have  you  jii'epared  a  statement 
showing-  by  years  the  number  of  trains  from  railroad  accidents, 
and  tile  number  of  claims  from  disease,  and  the  numbei-  of 
claims  from  other  causes,  and  the  total,  and  the  amount  of  money 
disbursed  on  account  of  these  claims? 

]\I  1-.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  handed 
a  coi)y  of  this  statement  to  the  stenograjihers  with  a  recjuest 
that  it  be  written  in  the  record  just  as  prepared,  even  though 
there  is  a  discussion  while  it  is  being  introduced.  Ts  that  per- 
missible? 

The  (■hail-man:     1  see  no  objection. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Xuiiilier 

Kiiilioad     A 

uinbi'i 

N 

umber     Other 

Ye:.r. 

Claiiiis. 

Aci'ideiits.  C 

lainis. 

Disf.-isv.   (' 

lainis. 

Causes. 

Total. 

1904     . 

.  .  .     2.36 

$;iL'i,r)0().no 

182 

$2H(l,OOO.0U 

35 

$41,700.00 

453 

$623,200.00 

190.^)     . 

. . .    ::()(» 

:i(i0,500.oo 

20.-^, 

286,750.00 

33 

47,500.00 

496 

700,750.00 

inor,    . 

.  .  .     2.34 

:i37,.'i00.00 

19(i 

276,300.00 

31 

44,650.00 

461 

658.450.00 

1907     . 

...     287 

405,0(10.0(1 

2(50 

361,912.50 

34 

48,700.00 

581 

815,612.50 

190H     . 

.  .  .     19.') 

216,2(5G.(i7 

199 

278,750.00 

42 

49,000.00 

436 

^589,016.67 

1909     . 

...     KS2 

243,403.00 

19-> 

253,994.80 

34 

69,500.00 

411 

566,897.80 

191(1     . 

. . .    2h:^ 

3(i(i,0(>(».00 

227 

306,250.00 

29 

34,500.00 

509 

706.750.00 

1911     . 

.  ..     214 

293,000.((0 

250 

:^50,777.41 

58 

71.500.00 

522 

715,227.41 

1912     . 

. . .    25;^ 

349,.")00.()0 

251 

352,500.00 

54 

()5,0()().00 

558 

767,000.00 

191.-?     . 

. . .    24;^ 

:!26..500.00 

295 

4i:i,.362.25 

51 

<)3,000.00 

589 

802,862,25 

Totals   ..2.367  $3,270,169.67  2258  .$3,140,i596.96  401   .$535,050.00  .5026  $6,945,816.63 

M  r.  Carter  :     What  has  been  the  aggregate  number  of  claims 
paid  during  the  ten-year  period  because  of  railroad  accidents? 
Mr.  Hawley:     2,367. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  within  the  ten  years? 
Mr.  Hawh'N  :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:  What  has  that  cost  the  locomotive  tiremeD 
and  enginemen  of  this  countiy  in  dollars  and  cents! 

Mr.  Hawley :     $3,270,169.67. 

Mr.  Carter:  We  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Lauck,  about  railroads  setting  aside  a  fund  for  depreciation 
of  rolling  stock,  of  locomotives,  of  road  beds,  etc.  Is  this  not 
practically  an  amount  set  aside  by  the  firemen  themselves  for 
depreciation  in  the  men  or  lives — the  lives  of  their  men? 

Mr.  Hawh'v:  It  would  l)e  termed  that  if  you  ]iut  it  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  while  the  railroads,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  are  setting  aside 
annually  a  certain  amount  for  depreciation  of  machinery,  etc., 
this  rei)resents  what  it  is  costing  the  engineers  and  firemen  of 
this  Biotlierhood  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  the  human  wrecks. 
Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Does  this  statement  here  show  anything  else 
of  especial  interest? 

Mr.  Hawley:  It  shows  the  number  of  claims  paid  on  ac- 
count of  disease,  and  the  amount  which  is  represented  bj'  the 
payment  of  those  claims.  It  shows  the  number  of  claims  paid 
from  other  causes,  and  the  amount  represented  by  that,  together 
with  a  total  of  all  of  the  claims  paid  for  railroad  accidents, 
disease  and  other  causes,  and  the  amount  represented  to  pay 
those  claims. 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  vou  read  the  total  amount  that  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  have  i)aid 
in  the  ten  years?  First,  I  will  ask,  are  these  both  death  and 
disability  claims? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir;  these  are  just  death  claims. 

Mr.  Carter :  Will  you  read  the  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  disbursed  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  within  the  ten  year  period,  for  all  deaths? 

Mr.  Hawley:     $6,945,816.63. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  again,  read  the  amount  that  has  been 
disbursed  on  account  of  deaths  from  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawley:     $3,270,169.67. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  that  show  a))proximately  the  47  per 
cent  that  you  referred  to  yesterday? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 


iembershij". 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

54,434 

.... 

•   •  •  • 

"55,287 

853 

1.57 

58,849 

3,562 

6.04 

62,916 

4,067 

6.46 

66,408 

3,492 

5.56 

65,315 

1,093 

1.66 

73,649 

8,334 

12.76 

79,942 

6,293 

8.55 

85,292 

5,350 

6.69 

91,108 

5,816 

6.82 
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Mr.  Carter:     Approximately? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  ]ne])arecl  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  members  for  each  of  these  ten  years,  the  increase  in 
membership  by  number,  and  by  ])er  cent? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  am  going  to  hand  this  to  the  stenographer 
and  we  will  ask  that  this  be  inserted  in  the  record  as  it  appears. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows) : 

Date.  Tot 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 91,108 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  I  w^ill  ask  you  to  explain  what  that  table 
shows.      I  haven't  an  extra  copy. 

Mr.  Hawley :  It  shows  the  total  membership  of  the  organ- 
ization at  the  close  of  the  year,  beginning  with  January  1,  1904, 
and  ending  December  31, 1913.  It  shows  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  membership  for  those  several  years.  There  is  an  increase  in 
eight  years,  and  a  decrease  in  one  year.  It  also  shows  the  ))er 
cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  membership  in  each  of  the 
several  years. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Hawley,  have  you  also  prepared  a  state- 
ment showing  the  amount  paid  in  death  and  disability  clauns  by 
the  organization,  for  ton  years,  beginning  January  1,  1904,  and 
ending  December  31,  1913  f 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  will  ask  also  to  have  that  introduced.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen. 

(Said  statement  is  as  follows) : 

TOT.\L    AMOUNT   PAID    IN    DEATH   AND   DISABILITY    CLAIMS    BY    THE 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  TEN  YEARS  BEGINNING  .lANUARY  1,  1904, 

AND    ENDING   DECEMBER   31.    1913. 

1904  $774,700.00   1909  ,$762,147.80 

1905  838,250.00  1910  913,000.00 

1906  809,950.00  1911  932,277.41 

1907  983,362.50  1912  970,500.00 

19ns  771,016.67  1913  1.020.612.25 
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Mr.  Garter:  Will  you  read  the  amounts  annually  that 
have  been  paid  in  disability  claims? 

Mr.  Hawley :  This  is  not  disability  claims.  It  is  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  organization  for  all  claims,  both  death  and 
disability. 

Mr.  Carter:     All  claims,  death  and  disability? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:     Will  you  read  the  amounts  by  years? 

Mr.  Hawley:     1904— 

Mr.  Carter:  Pardon  me.  Mr.  Hawley.  Omit  anything 
below  100.    Just  say  $774,000. 

Mr.  Hawley:     $774,000.     $838,000— 

Mr.  Carter:     Name  the  year, 

Mr.  Hawley:     That  is  1905. 

1906,  $809,000. 

1907,  $983,000. 

1908,  $771,000. 

1909,  $762,000. 
.  1910,  $913,000. 

1911,  $932,000. 

1912,  $970,000. 

1913,  $1,020,000. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  haven't  a  total  there,  have  you,  for  a 
ten-year  period  f 

Mr.  Hawley :     No ;  I  have  it  about  half  added  up. 

Mr.  Carter:     This  was  prepared  very  hurriedly? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Very  hurriedly  this  morning. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  within  a  few 
minutes  we  will  have  a  total  wliich  we  would  like  to  introduce 
also. 

Is  it  jjossible,  Mr.  Hawley,  that  in  comparing  the  increase 
of  membership  with  the  increase  in  railroad  accidents,  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  railroad  accidents  does  not  progress 
as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  meml)ership? 

Mr.  Hawley :     From  our  figures  it  would  indicate  that. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  asked  you  yesterday,  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that, 
gradually,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  membership  of  this  organi- 
ation  are  drifting  from  railroad  service.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Would  that  not  partially  account  for  the  less 
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decrease  in  the  number  of  railroad  accidents  tliat  tlicic  arc  in 
the  number  of  members? 

Mr.  llawley:  Yes,  sir,  tliat  mii^lit  account  for  it,  but  the 
increase  in  membership  would  sliow  that  the  man  who  came  into 
the  organization — well  in  reality  the  increase  in  membership  is 
an  increase  in  men  in  actual  railroad  service. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  know,  but  presuming  we  had  a  hundred  men 
in  a  given  lodge,  all  of  whom  were  in  railroad  service  in  1904, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  man  admitted  to  that 
lodge  during  this  ten-year  period  was  in  railroad  service,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  older  men  drifted  out  of  the  rail- 
road service,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  ])eriod,  of  200 
members,  there  were  only  175  in  railroad  service,  would  not  that 
25  tend  to  decrease  the  })roportionate  number  of  railroad  acci- 
dents f 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Mr.  TIawley,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  ap- 
j)lication  of  the  Federal  laws  governing  the  safety  appliances? 

Mr.  Hawley :  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  law  as  it  stands 
today  as  I  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Carter:  Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  in  the  department  of  safety  appliances! 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  many  years? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Eight  years. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  went  in  the  safety  appliance  department 
of  the  Federal  Government  W'hen  the  automatic  coupler  law  was 
gradually  being  enforced,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Hawiey:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Did  you  not  find  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  cars — their  general  condition  also  during  that 
eight  years,  because  of  the  Federal  Law? 

Mr.  Hawley:  The  general  condition  of  railway  equipment 
gradually  improved.  During  the  last  years  I  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Government  there  was  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  equipment,  so  far  as  air  brakes  and  automatic  couplers  was 
concerned.  That  possibly  might  apply  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  cars.  Of  course,  that  was  a  matter  that  we  had  no  juris- 
diction over;  but  observation  would  indicate  that  the  general 
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condition  of  the  cars  and  locomotives,  in  every  shape,  was  better 
than  it  was  when  I  went  to  work  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  you  find  by  the  adoption  of  the  automatic 
couplers  there  api)eared  to  be  a  great  saving  to  railroads  in  tiie 
handling  and  making  up  of  trains;  that  is,  could  trains  be  made 
up  in  yards  much  more  expeditiously  with  antomatir  couplers 
than  with  the  old  link  and  pin  couplers  f 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir,  they  could. 

Mr.  Carter:  Notwithstanding  the  very  aggressive  ()i)posi- 
tion  of  the  railroads  to  the  adoption  of  the  automatic  coupler 
law,  and  notwithstanding  they  assume  that  it  is  a  financial  bur- 
den upon  them,  does  your  observation  lead  you  to  believe  that 
it  was  a  profitable  investment? 

Mr.  Hawley :  My  observation  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  equipment  of  the  cars  and  locomotives  with  automatic  coup- 
lers made  it  possible  for  the  railroad  companies  to  handle  a 
much  larger  volume  of  business  than  they  wx)uld  have  been  able 
to  handle  with  the  old  link  and  pin. 

Mr.  Carter:     With  the  same  expense  for  labor f 

Mr.  Haw'ley :  With  the  possible  increases  in  wages  which 
have  been  ])aid  to  employes  who  handled  the  cars  during  that 
period. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  not  to  com- 
pensate for  the  increase  in  labor,  but  I  want  to  know  if,  in  your 
opinion,  more  cars  can  be  handled  and  coupled  together  in  the 
making  up  of  trains,  with  automatic  couplers  than  with  the  old 
link  and  pin  couplers? 

Mr.  Hawley :  I  would  say  that  they  could ;  yet  I  would  not 
want  to  testify  to  that  as  an  expert.  Indications  show  that  they 
could  handle  a  great  many  more.  The  railroad  officials  that  I 
met  during  my  time  with  the  government  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  business  was  handled  a  great  deal  easier  with  the  automatic 
couplers  and  more  business  was  handled  than  with  the  old  link 
and  pin. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  Mr.  Hawley,  if  my  friend,  counsel  for 
the  railroads,  should  attempt  to  show  that  the  enactment  of  the 
Safety  Appliance  Law  by  the  Federal  Government  and  its  en- 
forcement has  placed  a  financial  burden  upon  the  railroads,  so 
far  as  investment  of  capital  is  concerned,  do  you  not  believe 
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that  tills  same  ailoptioii  of  aiitoinatic  couplers  has  l)(M'n  i)rofit- 
al)h»,  even  considering  the  additional  financial  burden? 

Mr.  Ilawley:      1   would  think  so. 

Mi-.  Carter:      Don't  you  think  they  think  so? 

Ml',   llawlev:     1  can  hardly  s])eak  for  them. 

Mr.  Carter:     Is  it  not  a  matter  of  general  knowledge? 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge 
among  all  the  railway  officials,  that  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Carter:  1  am  asking  you  as  a  man  who  has  been 
directly  connected  with  the  apjilication  of  this  law,  if  you  be- 
lieve the  railroads  now  would,  of  their  own  accord,  presuming 
they  could  <lo  so  without  additional  exi)ense,  now  abandon  tlie 
automatic  coupler  and  again  i-esoi't  to  the  link  and  ))in.' 

Mr.  Hawley:     No.  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Hawley,  during  this  ])eriod  that  you 
served  the  government  as  safety  ajipliance  ins])ector,  did  you 
observe  the  api»lication  of  the  Automatic  Air  Brake  Law? 

Mr.  Hawley  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  noticed  a  marked  improvement  from 
year  to  year,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  that  possibly  the  same  state- 
ments with  regard  to  profitable  investment  will  apply  to  the 
automatic  air  brakes  as  will  apply  to  the  old  hand  brake? 

Mr.  Hawley:     1  would  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  that  freight  trains,  or  passen- 
ger trains,  for  that  matter,  could  be  transported  at  the  high 
speed  that  now  is  the  i)ractice,  with  safety  to  the  public,  with- 
out the  autonuitic  air  brake? 

Mr.  Hawley :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  railroads  could,  of 
their  own  volition,  and  i)resuming  that  it  would  cost  them  noth- 
ing to  make  the  change,  do  you  believe  they  would  now  abandon 
the  automatic  air  brake  and  go  back  to  the  old  hand  brakes? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  it  is  shown  here  that  the  Federal  Air  Brake 
Law  placed  upon  the  railroads  certain  financial  burdens,  does 
it  not  appear  that  ca]ntal  invested  in  automatic  air  brakes  was 
profitably  invested  from  a  railroad  standpoint? 

Mr.  Hawley:     That  would  be  my  judgment. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Hawley,  do  you  know  of  auy  other  safety 
appliance  laws  that  were  being  enforced  at  the  time  you  served 
as  safety  appliance  inspector? 

Mr.  Hawley:  1  cannot  call  to  mind  any  that  was  l)eing 
enforced  at  that  time,  or  any  other  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  law 
known  as  the  Ash  Pan  Law,  have  you  notf 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  have  a  general  knowledge  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Hours  of  Service  Law,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  a  general  knowledge  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection  Law,  liave  you  not? 

Mr.  Hawley  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  no  immediate  knowledge,  however, 
that  that  has  been  prolitable  to  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Hawley :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  would  perhaps  incur  expense  without  any 
direct  return,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Hawdey :     Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  mean  to  say  that  if  railroads  were  required 
to  operate  more  men  by  keeping  their  boilers  in  safe  condition, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  show  directly  that  they  had  direct  re- 
turns in  dollars  and  cents,  would  we? 

Mr.  Hawley :     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  Unless  the  locomotives  could  pull  heavier 
trains  with  boilers  in  good  condition? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  During  all  of  this  period,  do  you  believe  that 
these  Federal  laws  have  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  railway 
accidents  f 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  members 
who  have  drifted  out  of  railroad  service,  probably  reducing  tlie 
percentage  of  railroad  accidents,  would  not  these  Federal  Safety 
Appliance  Laws  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  railroad  accidents  t 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Probably  some  members  of  the  Managers 
Committee  know  all  about  that,  don't  they?  For  instance,  when 
a  representative  of  the  railroads  threatened  the  railroad  men 
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of  this  country  witli  a  rod  net  ion  of  wa.yres  if  the  -Viitoniatic 
Coupler  Law  was  enacted,  a  certain  man  who  was  then  con- 
nected with  the  Eailway  Board,  said  to  this  railway  official,  *'We 
will  meet  that  situation  when  it  arises."  J^  you  remember  that 
quotation? 

Mr.  Hawley:  1  remember  that  I  was  told  that  the  gentle- 
man made  tliat  remark.  J  liavo  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  true. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  1  liapj)eu  to  rcmemhcr  that,  because  I 
was  still  in  the  service  at  that  time.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  ojijjosition  to  the  adoption  of  the  air  brakes'/ 

Mr.  Hawley:  Nothing  only  the  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  different  papers  which  I  re.  I  at  that  time,  in  opposition  to 
the  application  of  the  air  brakes  jjarticularly  to  freight  car  equip- 
ment 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  remember  the  opposition  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Ash  Pan  Law? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  remember  the  opposition  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  Hours  of  Service  Law! 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Was  not  the  basis  for  each  of  these  laws,  or 
rather  the  opposition  to  each  of  these  laws,  the  cost  to  the  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Hawley :  That  was  the  general  nm  of  the  articles  that 
were  published  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  Has  not  this  cost  which  they  feared  been  a 
profitable  investment  from  an  operative  standpoint? 

Mr.  Hawley :     That  would  be  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  Mr.  Hawley,  do  you  know  anything 
about  the  enactment  of  the  Boiler  Inspection  Law? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Nothing  only  the  Boiler  Inspection  Law  was 
enacted. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  the  enactment  of  that  law,  or  not? 

Mr.  Hawley :     The  same  thing  would  apply. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Hawley.  I  want  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  the  Board,  that  when  it  came  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Boiler  Inspection  Law,  the  Engineers  and  Fire- 
men had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  railroads  of  this  country, 
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and  1  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  appreciation  for  their 
co-operation. 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  hardly  think  that  applied  at  the  first  time, 
when  they  started  to  advance  the  Boiler  Inspection  Law. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  is  the  idea,  Mr.  Hawley.  Have  not  they 
discovered  by  experience  that  these  laws  are  really  profitable 
to  the  railroads,  instead  of  detrimental  or  unprofitable,  as  they 
once  feared? 

Mr.  Hawley:     It  would  seem  that  way. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  yon  any  information  in  regard  to  the 
reduction  of  number  of  deaths  because  of  the  Locomotive  Boiler 
Inspection  Law? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  here  the 
last  preliminary  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
I  wish  you  would  read  the  report,  at  the  bottom  of  page  57. 

Mr.  Hawley :  Eeading  from  the  ca]ition  above  the  table  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  it  shows : 

**  Therefore,  the  improvement  is  more  accurately  indicated 
by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  casualties  resulting  from  boiler 
defects,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

"Accidents  in  1912,  856;  accidents  in  1913,  820;  accidents  in 
1914,555." 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  that  show  a  marked  decrease  in  acci- 
dents from  boiler  explosions,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Read  the  next  line,  please. 

Mr.  Hawley:     The  next  line — 

Mr.  Carter:     Were  they  boiler  explosions? 

Mr.  Hawley :  Boiler  accidents,  through  collapsing,  such  as 
that. 

Mr.  Park:     Squirt  holes. 

Mr.  Hawley :     ' '  Accidents, ' '  it  says  here. 

Mr.  Carter:  Accidents  resulting  and  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Locomotive  Inspection  Law. 

Mr.  Park:     It  does  not  show  the  fatalities. 

Mr.  Carter:  Yes,  sir;  we  are  going  to  read  that.  Read 
"Killed"  now. 

Mr.  Hawley:     "Killed  in  1912,  91;   1913,    36;    1914,  23." 
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Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  in  a  two  year  period  it  was  re- 
duced from  91  to  23.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  that  indicate,  Mr.  Hawley,  that  tlie  old 
claim  made  by  the  railroads,  that  all  boiler  explosions  were 
caused  by  low  water,  was  a  mistaken  contention? — that  is,  in  the 
old  days  they  said  it  was  the  engineers'  fault  that  their  boilers 
exploded.  Do  these  safety  appliance  inspectors  connected  with 
the  boiler  inspection  department,  inspect  the  engineers  or  the 
locomotives  ? 

Mr.  Hawley  :     The  locomotives. 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  not  this  indicate  that  the  old  conten- 
tion of  the  railroad  officials,  that  all  boiler  explosions  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  neglect  of  duty  of  the  engineer,  was  a  mistaken 
contention? 

Mr.  Hawley :  I  think  that  one  would  pass  that  opinion  on 
it  if  he  was  reading  these  figures. 

Mr.  Carter:  This  decrease  from  91  killed  by  boiler  acci- 
dents in  1912  to  23  in  1914,  in  a  period  of  only  two  years — would 
not  that  indicate  the  efficiency  and  desirability  of  the  Federal 
Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection  Law? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     Yes.  sii-. 

Mr.  Park:  Mr.  Carter,  was  not  there  included  in  the  1912 
period  one  explosion  that  killed  32  ])eo])le? 

Mr.  Carter:     I  don't  know,  Mr.  Park? 

Mr.  Park:  So  that  there  might  be  an  abnormal  condition 
in  one  year  and  not  in  another? 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  then,  let  us  take  1913  and  compare  it 
with  1914.  How  many  were  killed  in  1913,  when  there  was  no 
explosion  that  killed  so  many! 

Mr.  Hawley:     36. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  many  in  1914? 

Mr.  Hawley :     23. 

Mr.  Carter:  About  50  per  cent?  How  much  is  that  de- 
crease? 

Mr.  Hawley:     A  decrease  of  36.1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  how  about  the  injured  because  of  boiler 
accidents  in  three  years? 

Mr.  Hawley :  The  injured  was,  in  1912,  1,005 ;  in  1913,  911 ; 
in  1914,  614. 
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Mr.  Carter :     There  was  a  decrease  of  what  per  cent  f 

Mr.  Hawley :     1913  to  1914,  32.6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  38  per  cent  decrease, 
from  1912.  It  shows  32.6  per  cent  decrease  from  the  previous 
year,  but  the  decrease  from  1912  was — 

Mr.  Hawley :     38  per  cent. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  is  not  this  conclusive  evidence  that 
when  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  through  their  re- 
spective brotherhoods,  sought  this  legislation,  it  was  not  a  friv- 
olous effort  on  their  part  to  unduly  tax  railroad  companies! 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Going  back  to  the  main  subject,  do  you  attrib- 
ute an  apparent  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  railroad  accidents 
to  the  total  membership  of  the  organization,  somewhat  to  the 
application  of  these  Federal  laws? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  adoption  of 
automatic  signals? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Carter:     There  is  no  law  upon  that  subject,  is  there! 

Mr.  Hawley:     I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  a  practical  railroad 
man  and  a  government  employe,  that  where  we  have  automatic 
signals  properly  installed  and  maintained,  that  there  is  an  ap- 
parent decrease  in  the  number  of  railroad  accidents,  such  as  col- 
lisions ? 

Mr.  Hawley :     That  would  be  my  judgment,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  ever  the  time  comes  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  instead  of  these  Brotherhoods,  compels 
the  adoption  of  automatic  block  signals,  do  you  think  that  it  will 
be  a  great  saving  in  the  lives  not  only  of  the  employes,  but  of 
the  traveling  public,  in  avoiding  collisions? 

Mr.  Hawley:     It  would  seem  that  way  to  me. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  there  is  a  general  tendency,  be- 
cause of  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  these  safety  appli- 
ance laws,  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  claims  paid  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Fnginemen,  on  aex^ount 
of  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Now,  Mr.  Hawley,  have  you  got  any  other  re- 
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marks  to  make  conceiiiiiig  disburseinents  from  the  beneficiary 
fund,  not  from  the  benevolent  fund — would  you  like  to  make  any 
statement  concerninii:  your  experience  and  observation? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Why,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  everything 
has  been  covered  about  as  well  as  it  could  be  covered  already. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  we  will  take  up  the  benevolent  claims 
where  we  left  off  last  evening.  Turning  to  page  10,  did  you  say 
yesterday  that  you  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  amount  paid 
in  benevolent  claims  during  the  past  five  years,  T  believe  you 
said? 

Mr.  llawley:  Yes.  sir,  T  figured  that  up  last  night,  and  it 
went  to  $463,000. 

Mr.  Carter:     $463,000? 

Mr.  Hawley :  rai<l  from  January  1st,  1909,  to  December 
31st,  1913. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  that  amount  was  paid  on  account  of  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Carter :  In  this  table  on  page  10,  I  note  you  segregate 
these  benevolent  claims  and  causes  of  injury  by  classes  of  causes, 
partial  amputation,  blind  in  one  eye,  partial  blindness,  simdry 
injuries,  various  afflictions,  deafness,  injury  to  hand  or  arm, 
injury  to  foot  or  leg,  injury  to  back,  injur}^  to  hip,  injury  to 
slumlder,  injuiy  to  head,  injury  to  spine,  and  partial  paralysis. 
Does  your  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  lead  you  to  believe 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  benevolent  claims  that  have 
been  i)aid  were  also  caused  by  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  ]lawley:  This  is  the  record  of  claims  having  been 
filed,  that  this  record  shows;  not  the  claims  that  have  been  paid. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  asking  you  from 
your  observation  of  the  subject,  do  you  believe  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  amount  paid  from  the  benevolent  fund  is  paid 
on  account  of  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  this  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
amounts  shown  in  the  other  portions  of  your  report  as  being 
paid  from  the  benevolent  fund,  if  we  are  to  have  a  true  index 
of  the  proi)ortion  of  railroad  accidents,  so  far  as  our  deaths  and 
disabilities  are  concerned? 
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Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Slieeau:  Mr.  HawJey,  these  various  improvements  in 
railroad  operation  that  you  speak  of  are  reflected  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Brotherhood  that  you  have  charge  of? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  Showing  a  constantly  decreasing  hazard  in 
the  employment! 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  your  organization  covers  the  entire 
country  f 

Mr.  Hawley:     The  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Sheean:  '  The  United  States  and  Canada? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  no  one  is  eligible  to  membership  who  is 
not  a  locomotive  fireman? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Not  since  the  1st  of  January,  1914.  Every 
man  must  be  in  actual  service  since  that  date.  Prior  to  that 
time,  a  man  who  had,  at  one  time,  been  a  member  and  had  left 
railroad  service  and  desired  to  take  up  membership  in  the 
organization,  was  privileged  to  do  so,  no  matter  what  vocation 
he  was  following;  but  since  the  1st  of  January,  1914,  he  must  be 
actually  employed  as  a  locomotive  engineman. 

Mr.  Sheean:  During  the  j^eriod  covered  by  your  tables, 
no  one  could  become  a  member  unless  he  had  been  at  some  time 
a  locomotive  fireman '! 

Mr.  Hawley  :     No,  sir. 

Ml-.  Sheean:  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  1  assume  the 
applications  were  made  by  the  young  men  coming  into  service, 
the  new  members  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:  A  great  many  of  them;  the  greater  portion 
of  them. 

Mr.  Sheean:     The  greater  portion? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  the  greater  portion. 

Mr.  vSheean:  Have  you  any  means  of  determining  what 
the  i)roportion  of  your  total  membershi])  is  that  is  comprised  in 
actual  firemen,  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  I  have  not.     There  has  been  an  attempt 
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made  by  Mr.  Carter  to  ascertain  that.  I  think,  oii  two  or  three 
occasions,  hut  before  we  could  tret  tlie  actual  reports  in  there 
wouhl  be  such  a  clian^e,  that  ])y  the  time  we  got  our  reports  from 
our  different  local  officers,  tiie  chan<i:es  would  have  been  so  great 
that  we  could  not  tell  approximately  how  many  there  were.  Tliat 
information  has  to  he  obtained  entirely  from  our  local  lodge 
officers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  your  records  do  not  show  from  day 
to  day,  or  month  to  month,  just  what  the  raemliers  are  doing! 

^Ir.  Ilawley :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  ISheean:  They  simi)ly  show  wiiether  they  have  kept 
up  their  dues  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  one  becoming  a  member  of  th<'  Brother- 
hood and  continuing  to  pay  his  dues  retains  membership  in  the 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Are  thei'e  some  exccjitions  as  to  the  lines  of 
work  that  he  can  go  into? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  No  matter  what  his  vocation,  after  becoming 
a  member  he  continues  to  be  a  membei'  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:      H<'  continues  to  be  a  member. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  in  this  general  investigation  that  you 
spoke  of,  did  you  get  some  ap])roximate  idea  of  about  what  the 
proportion  of  your  total  membership  w^as  of  those  \vho  were 
actually  in  railroad  service? 

Mr.  Ilawley:  1  haven't  that  information,  Mr.  Sheean.  I 
did  not  secure  it.  I  haven't  it  in  my  office  at  all,  unless  that 
could  be  supplied  by  the  president's  department. 

Mr.  Sheean :  You  would  not  be  able  to  venture  an  approxi- 
mation of  that? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  1  would  not  attemj)t  to. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  would  not? 

Mr.  Ilawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Tn  the  figures  you  have  given  on  one  of  these 
exhibits,  Mr.  Hawley,  T  took  down  from  it  and  set  opjiosite  in 
the  column  on  the  first  page  here,  the  numbers  of  members  in 
the  different  years.  Beginning  in  1904.  you  had  a  membership 
of  54,4.S4  members,  as  T  took  it  down. 
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Mr.  Hawlcy:  Yes,  sii-,  that  is  at  tlic  (mkI  <tf  1904,  DcceiiilHT 
31st,  1904. 

M  r.  Sheeaii :     December  :n  st,  1904  :' 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieeaii:  Then  the  meinhershi})  (lunii«i:  tlic  y<'ai-  may 
have  been  s])rea(l  over  even  a  largei-  ninnber  than  that? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Yes.  It  would  have  been  spread  over  a 
larger  membership  because  there  were  a  great  many  la|)ses, 
and  the  net  increase  only  shows  85.*>  for  the  entire  year  of  1905. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Nom',  in  that  year,  your  losses  here  fi'om 
both  death  and  disability,  were  557,  as  shown  on  page  1;  that 
.  was  out  of  a  total  membershi])  of  a])])roximately  55,000,  that  is 
to  say,  54,434. 

Mr.  Hawley:     In  hH,')  1  think  it  was  5<s:>,  Mr.  Sh'(M'au. 

Mr.  Sheean:     T  meant  to  say  1904. 

Mr.  Hawley:     1904;'     557,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  557  out  of  a  total  memltership  of  55,000,  or 
in  that  year  the  death  rate  was  10  in  every  1.000? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Approximately  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  in  1913,  your  membership  was  91,108? 

M  r.  Hawley  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  you  had  a  total  death  rate  in  that  year 
of  733  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Sheean:  That  is  a  death  rate  of  how  many  in  every 
thousand  t 

Mr.  Hawley:  That  decreased  probably  to  between  ei^lit 
and  nine.  I  haven't  that  figured  out,  but  I  think  the  percentage 
would  dro[)  off  from  one  and  a  half  to  ])0ssibly  little  better  than 
two. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  The  total  deaths  wcic  733,  and  the  total  mem- 
beiship  was  91,000,  or  a  litth'  less  than  eight  in  cvciv  thousand? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  there  has  been,  through  all  of  these 
years,  a  decreasing  mortality  rate? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Com])ar(^d  witli  youi-  total  membership? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  continues  through  all  of  the  jx'i-iod 
here  beginnincr  in  1904? 
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Mr.  Hawlov:     Practically  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Practically  so? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Up  and  down  in  the  difforent  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  the  death  rate  in  the  different  years 
can,  of  course,  be  ascertained  from  the  total  membership  that 
yon  have  given  here,  and  also  the  totals  of  death  and  disability? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  as  to  the  deaths  during  those  years, 
there  is  an  even  more  marked  improvement,  is  there  not?  Take 
it  in  1904,  on  a  total  memborship  of  55,000  there  were  deaths 
of  453? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Or  about  one  in  how  many  numbers? 

Mr.  Hawlev :  That  would  be  about  one  in  everv  ten — or, 
I  would  say,  ten  to  every  thousand. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Ten  to  every  thousand? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  in  1913  with  a  membership  of  91.000 
your  total  deaths  were  589? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  a  little  better  than 
six. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Six? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  mortality  rate  decreased  in  your 
organization  from  1904  to  1913,  from  ten  in  every  thousand 
down  to  six  in  every  thousand? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Has  there  been  a  very  marked  decrease  from 
year  to  year  in  the  death  rate? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Well,  without  figuring  it  out  hero,  T  think 
that  the  figures  would  show  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease 
from  1904  down  to  1913.  Possibly  it  might  have  gone  u])  in 
one  year  and  would  drop  down  in  another.  As  you  will  see,  we 
go  from  1907,  where  we  had  581  deaths,  and  drop  doAvn  in  1908 
to  43fi,  and  in  1909  down  to  411,  so  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  deaths.    Then  we  ,i"iiip.  in  1910,  to  519. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  membership,  apparently,  Mr.  Hawley,  in 
those  two  years,  if  you  will  just  turn  to  that  other  slip,  appar- 
ently the  membershi]!  during  1909  dropj)ed  down  considerably? 

Mr.  Hawloy:     It  dropped  down,  yes. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  That  411  there  is  on  a  total  membership  of 
only  65,000? 

Mr.  Hawley:     65,000;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  While  in  the  preceding  year,  showing  436, 
you  had  a  total  membership  of  66,000! 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  While  the  death  rate  has  thus  declined,  isn't 
there  even  a  more  marked  showing  in  the  decrease  of  railroad 
accidents?  In  1904  you  had  a  total  number  of  railroad  acci- 
dents of  236.    That  was  spread  over  a  membership  of  54,434. 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Or  attributable  to  railroad  accidents,  about 
what,  Mr.  Hawley?    You  are  quicker  than  I  am  on  those. 

Mr.  Hawley :     Well,  about  four  to  the  thousand. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Something  over  four? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Something  over  four;   yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  1913,  out  of  a  total  membership  of  91,108, 
you  had  a  death  roll,  due  to  railroad  accidents,  of  243? 

Mr.  Hawley :     That  would  be  a  little  less  than  three. 

Mr.  Sheeai^:,    Approximately  about  two  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  25  in  every  10,000? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  43  in  every  10,000  in  1909,  and  25  in 
everj^  10,000  in  1904? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  These  other  causes  that  you  give  are  simply 
at  the  time  of  the  death,  as  I  get  it?  You  are  not  able  to  give 
at  any  time  the  proportion  of  membership — 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is  engaged  in  other  occupations  than 
railroading  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  From  your  general  knowledge,  Mr.  Hawley, 
of  the  railroad  operations — or  do  you  have  any  touch  with  any  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  Brotherhood  as  to  how  many  of  the 
men  are  actually  em^jloyed  '! 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  I  do  not 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  you  say  that  one-fourth  of  your  mem- 
bership is  comprised  of  people  wlio  are  not  in  railroad  ser\dcet 
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Mr.  Ilawley:  No,  I  wouldn't  tliink  it  was  anywhere  near 
that. 

Mr.  Slieean:     Not  anywhere  near  that? 

Mr.   riawley:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Would  you  say  it  was  a  fifth,  just  in  the  most 
general  way  ? 

Mr.  liawley:  Wliy,  I  don't  imagine  you  would  find — well, 
no,  [  don't  tliink  it  would  hv  one-fiftli.  I  have  never  seen  the 
figures,  never  have  touched  them  at  all,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
hard  thing  for  me  to  even  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  out  of 
railroad  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  one-sixth;  would  you  say  there  was  as 
many  as  that? 

Mr.  liawley:  That  would  be  practically  1(),0()U;  1  should 
think  it  would  fall  below  that.  If  I  was  going  to  make  a  rough 
estimate,  to  give  a  rough  judgment  as  to  how  many  there  were, 
I  should  say  it  might  possibly  be  from  6,000  to  8,000. 

Air.  Sheean:     6,000  to  8,000  out  of  the  total  membership? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  out  of  the  membership  of  91,000. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Out  of  the  membership  of  91,000? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes, 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  don't  think  it  would  run  to  anything  like 
one-sixth  :' 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir,  I  wouldn't  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then,  on  that  first  page.  Mr.  Hawley,  in  the 
deaths  from  other  causes,  there  are  51  who  died  outside  of  rail- 
road service,  and  243  in  railroad  service.  If,  in  fact,  the  part  of 
your  meml)ership  not  engaged  in  railroad  service  is  only  6.000  or 
8,000,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  your  membership,  the  death  rate 
is  higher  in  all  of  these  other  classes  of  service,  scattered  gen- 
erally in  all  vocations,  than  it  is  in  railroad  service,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Well,  we  took  the  year  1913  and  showed  the 
51  deaths  from  other  causes  with  a  possible  membership  out  of 
the  railroad  service  of  7,000.  If  l  remember  the  percentage,  it 
figured  to  show  about  two  and  a  half,  and  in  the  out-of -service 
it  would  show^  about  seven,  a  little  better  than  seven. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  the  death  in  outside-of-railroad 
service  is  much  higher  than  it  is  in  railroad  service? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Yes,  according  to  this,  judging  from  7,000  as 
being  out  of  sersace. 
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Mr.  Slieeaii :  Yes ;  well,  a  person  taking  his  membership  in 
the  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  by  continuing  to  pay  the  dues,  may  go  into 
any  kind  of  employment  at  all ;  there  is  no  prolii])ition,  so  long 
as  he  pays  his  dues? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  and  when  his  dues  are  paid  and  death  re- 
sults, you  pay  the  claim? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  have  paid  from  causes  other  than 
railroad  accidents  here  in  the  last  year,  51  claims,  as  against  243, 
shown  in  colunm  2,  for  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Plawley  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  About  one-fifth  of  tlie  death  claims  have  been 
for  other  than  railroad  accidents? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  ^low,  if  this  membership  outside  of  railroad 
service  is  scattered  through  all  of  the  various  crafts  and  employ- 
ments and  professions,  the  death  rate  thus  spread  over  the  coun- 
try generally  is  over  two  times  as  high  as  the  death  rate  in  the 
railroad  ser\T.cef 

Mr.  Hawley :  But,  Mr.  Sheean,  you  could  not  say  that  the 
51  deaths  from  other  causes  were  men  who  were  not  in  railroad 
service,  because  we  have  brakemen  and  switchmen,  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  did  not  mean,  Mr.  Hawley — I  want  to  be 
entirely  fair  on  that — in  other  than  the  vocations  of  engineers 
and  firemen? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So,  if  you  spread  that  around  in  the  walks 
of  life  generally,  in  all  the  walks  of  life  other  than  railroad 
engineers  and  firemen,  the  death  rate  is  two  and  one-half  or  three 
times  as  high  in  this  general  field  as  it  is  in  the  field  limited  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Hawley :  It  would  be  indicated  by  these  figures,  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Of  course,  Mr.  Hawley,  it  is  true  that  the  re- 
cruiting in  the  ranks  of  engineers  and  firemen  is  from  young 
men,  selected  men  of  a  high  physical  type? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     About  between  what  ages,  ordinarily! 
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Mr.  ilawley  :  Why,  i  tliiuk  our  record  shows  that  the  aver- 
age at  tlie  time  of  admission  is  between  22  and  23  years,  in 
our  organization. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Into  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheoan :  And  they  continue  in  that  organization  after 
they  Ijecome  engineers ;  they  may  be  members  of  both  brother- 
hoods :' 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  on  page  '2,  Mr.  Hawley,  is  the  same  re- 
sult fairly  deducible  from  the  records  kept  by  your  organiza- 
tion, that  the  death  rate  is  higher  when  spread  over  the  walks 
of  life  generally,  by  comparison  with  the  death  rate  limited  to 
engineers  and  firemen,  or  limited  to  engineers,  firemen  and 
hostlers? 

]\Ir.  Hawley :  It  takes  in  all  of  those  employed  in  the  engine 
service. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  then  you  have  a  total  death  rate  for  the 
entire  period  of  866,  in  others,  which  you  say  includes  many 
vocations;  includes  practically  all  vocations,  or  mayf 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  have  there  a  total  death  rate  of  866, 
which  is  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  total  deaths? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  By  the  way,  some  one  hands  me  a  note  that 
the  addition  is  in  error,  that  that  should  be  966.  Will  vou  run 
it  up  and  see  if  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Carter :     Where  is  that  f 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  page  2,  the  total  of  the  next  to  the  last 
column. 

Mr.  Hawley :  Yes,  sir,  that  should  read,  if  the  other  figures 
are  correct,  966. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  any  event,  then,  the  deaths  in  your  organi- 
zation where,  at  the  time  of  death,  the  person  w^as  not  engaged 
as  an  engineer,  fireman  or  hostler,  are  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  total  deaths? 

Mr.  Hawley :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  you  know  that  those  who  are  in  these 
other  lines  of  emplojTnent  are  not  as  high  in  membership  as 
one-sixth  of  your  total  organization? 
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Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  ou  the  field  iu  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, the  broad  general  field,  excluding  only  engineers,  firemen 
and  hostlers,  the  death  rate  per  1,000  is  very  much  higher  in 
this  general  field  than  it  is  in  the  limited  field  of  cTigincci-s,  fire- 
men and  hostlers  f 

Mr.  Hawley:  The  figures  would  indicate  that;  not  figur- 
ing percentage  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  just  wanted  to  get  whether  or  not  that  is 
a  fair  deduction  from  the  figures,  Mr.  Hawley. 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  And  from  your  estimate  of  what  proportion 
of  total  membership  is  comprised  in  those  who  are  in  other 
fields,  it  would  seem  that  the  death  rate,  in  the  broad,  general 
field,  excluding  only  engineers,  firemen  and  hostlers,  was  two 
or  three  times  as  high  as  the  death  rate  in  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 

Mr.  Hawley :     If  it  would  figure  out  that  way,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  then,  Mr.  Hawley,  turning  back  to  page 
1,  the  second  paragraph  of  the  text  there,  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  sentence,  ''It  is  believed  that  in  no  other  occupation  will 
the  record  show  a  hazard  of  employment  so  great,"  that  sen- 
tence would  not  be  in  strict  accord  with  this  showing! 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  think  it  would  be  in  strict  accord  if  you 
take  the  members  of  our  organization  and  then  distribute  the 
other  various  figures  of  all  of  those  who  died,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  hazard  is  about  as  high  as  in  any  other  vocation. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  any  other  single  vocation  f 

Mr.  Hawley :     Any  other  single  vocation,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  it  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  the  hazard  in 
the  combination  of  all  fields,  with  no  limit  on  thatf 

Mr.  Hawley :     No,  sir,  it  could  hardly  be  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Hawley:  It  would  hardly  be  that.  While  the  figures 
would  bear  out,  so  far  as  our  organization  is  concerned,  that 
it  is  only  a  little  less  than  fiftj^  fifty — our  47  per  cent  of  the 
death  claims  paid  being  from  railroad  accidents,  that  would 
show  that  so  far  as  our  membership  is  concerned,  it  would  run 
about  fifty,  fifty,  or  a  little  less,  being  down  to  the  47  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Of  course  you  would,  in  making  a  distribu- 
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tion  as  to  what  tlic  liazanl  was,  have  to  consider  the  total  mnuber 
tliat  were  in  otiier  vocations,  and  compare  that  witli  the  total 
nnmher  cniitloyed  as  eni»-ineers  and  fiicnien  .' 

Mr.  I  lawley  :      ^'es. 

^Ir.  Sheean :  And  the  lesnit  ol'  that  is  that  '.MJG  deaths 
have  resnited,  spread  ovei'  these  othei'  vocations,  n\'  ahont  one- 
tenth  of  yonr  ineinberslii])  1' 

Mr.  1  lawley  :      Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  nniy  l)e  riu^ht,  Mr.  I  lawley,  l)nt  1  <'annot 
(juite  follow  the  sugo;ostion  that  if  the  hazard  of  engineers  and 
firenn»n  is  less  than  the  hazard  of  the  combined  vocations,  how 
it  i-  jwssible  that  the  hazard  to  (Mi^ineers  and  firemen  wonhi 
still  he  iii-eater  than  in  any  one  of  the  constituent  units  from 
which  this  hiirher  avcraiic  is  obtained 

Mr.  Hawley  :  I  haven't  the  ligiires  on  that,  but  I  think,  if 
you  will  look  up  the  statistics  that  are  prepared  by  jx'ople  who 
go  into  that  feature,  that  you  will  find  that  the  hazard  amonsfst 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  greater  than  that  of  practi- 
cally any  other  vocation.  I  haven't  the  figures  on  that,  but  I 
think  you  will  find  that.  ]t  would  seem  to  me  that,  from  the 
figures  which  we  present  here,  showing  that  47  i)er  cent  of  the 
deaths  of  the  Tnend)ership  of  our  organization  come  from  rail- 
road accidents,  the  hazard  is  only  3  ])er  cent  less  in  ;dl  other 
vocations,  taking  disease  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Taking  all  the  combined  field,  Mr.  Hawley, 
that  is  covered  by  your  membershi])  and  the  result  obtained 
from  those  figures,  being  that  death  has  actually  occurred  in 
twice  as  many  cases  per  1,000  members  as  in  the  limited  number 
of  the  field  covered  by  locomotive  firemen  and  engineers,  how 
can  it  be  i)ossible  that  the  combination  of  all  those  vocations  is 
higher  than  the  hazard  of  engineers,  firemen  and  hostlers,  and 
still  not  one  of  those  crafts  or  vocations  would  be  higher,  if 
considered  separately. 

Mr.  Hawley:  AVell,  you  are  taking  every  other  vocation 
there  as  against  engineers  and  firemen? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley:  Naturally,  the  death  rate  would  be  higher 
amongst  ]ieo]ile  in  every  vocation  in  life  that  it  would  be — at 
least  it  ought  to  be,  and  anv  figures  which  we  show  from  our 
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records  would  indicate  that  tliere  is  only  about  three  per  cent 
ditference. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  have  you  considered  the  number  of 
accidental  injuries  that  occur  in  any  of  these  limited — in  any 
of  the  or.iianizations  where  membershi])  is  limited  to  a  ]mrticular 
craft? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  How  does  it  com])are — do  you  know  how  it 
comi)ares  with  any  other  in  railroad  service? 

Mr.  Hawley:  T  never  have  figured  that  out  at  all,  never 
went  into  those  figures. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  don't  know  what  the  ])roportion  of  acci- 
dental injuries  in  train  service,  foi-  instance  is? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  then,  this  statement  is  not  })ased  upon 
a  study  of  the  returns  of  any  particular  vocational  insurance? 

Mr.  Hawley:  It  is  based  upon  the  figures  of  our  organiza- 
tion, pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  T  am  still  a  little  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Haw- 
ley, as  to  how  it  can  be  that,  taking  this  entire  field  of  your 
organization  and  putting  it  into  segments,  so  that  nine-tenths 
of  it  is  covered  by  locomotive  engineers,  firemen  and  hostlers, 
the  smaller  segment  of  one-tenth  covering  all  occupations,  that 
in  that  smaller  segment  the  death  rate  is  higher  than  it  is  in 
the  limited  segment  of  hostlers,  engineers  and  firemen,  and  still 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  hazard  of  emplo^inent  may  be 
greater  in  this  limited  part? 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  think  if  you  took  the  figures  and  segre- 
gated out  each  individual  occupation  of  those  96fi,  and  then 
figured  it  out,  tliat  you  would  find  that  the  hazard  among  the 
engineers  and  firemen  was  greater  than  in  any  one  of  those 
occupations.  Possibly  there  might  be  a  few  exceptions.  T  would 
not  say,  because  I  have  never  figured  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  based  upon  the  comparison  of  deaths 
resulting  accidentally  and  deaths  resulting  from  natural  causes, 
your  opinion,  considered  alone  on  that  comparison,  is  that  the 
hazard  as  to  firemen  would  be  greater,  comparing  the  accidental 
injuries  with  the  deaths  from  natural  causes? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Taking  the  membership  of  oui-  organization 
as  a  whole. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  then,  what  is  meant — I  guess,  perhaps, 
1  now  understand,  Mr.  Hawley — the  comparison  which  you  are 
making  on  page  1  is  the  accidental  deaths  as  compared  with 
total  deaths? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Yes,  sir.  We  show  there  that  the  deaths 
from  railroad  accidents  are  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths  for  which  we  pay  claims. 

Mr.  Sheean :  This  comparison  on  page  1  is  the  proportion 
to  total  deaths  that  accidental  deaths  bear? 

Mr.  Hawley:  It  is  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  railroad 
accidents  to  all  of  the  other  deaths. 

Mr.  Sheean:     To  all  of  the  other  deaths? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  In  that  comparison  of  why  it  happens  or  the 
cause  of  death,  you  have  simply  made  the  comparison  as  de- 
termining the  hazard,  whereas,  the  comparison  that  I  have  been 
talking  about  is  the  combined  hazard  of  death  from  natural 
causes  and  everything  else  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  engineers 
and  firemen,  and  when  you  compare  all  the  causes  of  death, 
accidental  and  otherwise,  in  the  firemen's  occupation,  it  is  found 
to  be  less  than  the  liability  to  death  in  all  other  vocations? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Three  per  cent  less. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Wliat  is  it? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Three  per  cent  less. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  you  took 
the  part  of  your  organization  which  is  not  engaged  in  the  voca- 
tion of  engineers,  firemen  or  hostlers,  that  the  death  rate  in  that 
part  of  your  organization  was  two  or  three  times  higher  than 
the  death  rate  among  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:     The  figures  show  that? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  reports  are  made,  are  they  not,  as 
to  the  proportion  of  accidental  deaths  in  the  various  organiza- 
tions, to  tlie  various  insurance  departments? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  you  have  not  taken  occasion  at  any  time 
to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  of  accidental  injuries  bears  to 
the  total  injuries  in  train  service,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slieeau:  Would  it  surprise  you  at  all  to  know  that 
the  percentage  in  train  service  was  very  much  higher  than  it  is 
here,  from  your  general  knowledge  of  railroading? 

Mr.  Hawley:  You  mean  with  the  brakemen,  amongst  the 
brakemen  ? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley :  Well,  you  have  two  brakemen  to  every  fire- 
man on  every  train,  and  sometimes  you  have  three  brakemen, 
and  you  have  a  chance  to  kill  three,  wliereas  you  only  have  a 
chance  to  kill  one  fireman. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  from  your  knowledge  as  to  the  hazard 
of  the  employment  in  connection  with  the  safety  appliances  and 
all  these  other  things,  what  has  your  obsen^ation  been  as  to  the 
relative  hazards  of  the  employment  outside  of  what  you  derive 
statistically? 

Mr.  Hawley :  Well,  I  could  possibly  better  answer  that  by 
saying  that  during  the  time  I  was  in  the  government  service  I 
thought,  if  I  ever  returned  to  railroad  service,  that  I  would  like 
to  take  a  job  as  a  brakeman. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  did  you  think  that  it  was  less  or  more 
hazardous! 

Mr.  Hawley :  I  thought  it  was  less  hazardous  than  that  of 
fireman,  and  possibly  you  might  say  less  work. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  would  you  be  surprised  if  it  were 
shown  by  the  reports  as  made  by  the  insurance  department  of 
the  trainmen  to  the  State  of  Illinois  that  their  proportion  of 
claims  from  accidental  causes  was  over  70  per  cent  of  their  total 
claims  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  they  said  that 
that  was  true.  If  they  showed  that  in  the  report,  I  would  take 
it  that  that  was  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  you  have  made  no  investigation  at  all  as 
to  the  proportion  of  accidents  as  compared  to  deaths  from  nat- 
ural causes? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  note  wliich  you  make  on  page  4,  Mr. 
Hawley,  as  to  the  time  when  payments  for  total  and  permanent 
blindness — when  a  change  was  made  as  to  what  fell  under  your 
policy,  if  it  be  a  policy? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slieean  :  At  different  times,  would  aecount  for  a  larger 
sliowiug  as  to  disabilities,  proportionately,  in  1909,  than  there 
was  before  tliat  time? 

Ml-,   llawley:     From  the  loss  of  eyesight,  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Slieean  :  And  that  wonld  apply,  of  course,  to  all  of  the 
tables  here,  that  there  would  be  a  slight  increase  after  this  latter 
period,  because  the  basis  of  the  allowance  was  changed  at  a  cer- 
tain (late! 

Mr.  llawley:     As  to  the  disability,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  \ow,  on  page  4,  as  to  disabilities,  Mr.  TTnw- 
ley,  does  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  there  show  that  the 
total  disabilities  through  all  this  period  of  those  who  are  neither 
engineers,  firemen  or  hostlers  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
disabilities  than  the  proportion  of  those  others  to  engineei's.  fire- 
men and  hostlers  as  represented  in  your  organization? 

Mr.  llawley:     No,  T  do  not  believe  it  does. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  what  is  about  the  proportion  of  the 
others  during  this  time,  would  you  say?  You  say  you  do  not 
think  it  does? 

Mr.  Hawley :     1  do  not  think  it  does,  no,  sir, 

Mr.  Slieean :  The  total  disabilities  are,  with  the  engineers 
302,  with  the  firemen  566  and  with  the  hostlers  41.  The  disabili- 
ties of  those  in  other  lines  of  work  were  315;  about  (me-quarter 
of  the  disabilities  paid  were  in  some  other  line  of  work  than  the 
engineers,  firemen  and  hostlers? 

Mr,  Hawley :     Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Sheean:  Well,  was  the  proportion  of  membershij*  en- 
gaged in  other  lines  of  work  at  any  time  as  high  as  one-quarter? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir,  T  don't  think  so, 

Mr.  Sheean :  T  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  why  this 
amuses  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hawley:     T  did  not  know  that  he  was  being  amused. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Is  there  anything  misleading  about  the  effort 
to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  claims  have  been  paid  here 
as  to  those  not  covered  by  engineers,  firemen  and  hostlers? 

Mr,  Hawley:  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  not  a 
thing  misleading  in  any  way,  and  I  do  not  think  so  far  as  Mr. 
Carter  is  concerned.  T  have  simply  testified  to  the  actual  facts 
as  they  a]ipear. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  I  mean  by  my  (juestiony.  1  did  uot  intend 
as  to  you. 

Mr.  Hawley :  I  do  not  take  any  exceptions  whatever  to  the 
questions  you  have  asked,  and  am  perfectly  fi-ee  to  answer  every 
question  just  as  truthfully  as  1  know  how. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  quite  understand  that,  but  these  figures 
seem  to  indicate  to  me,  Mr.  Hawley,  and  if  1  make  a  wrong  de- 
duction I  hope  you  will  point  it  out  as  to  just  where  it  is  wrong, 
that  out  of  a  total  number  of  1,224  disability  claims  paid,  315 
of  those  were  incurred  while  the  men  were  engaged  in  some 
other  kind  of  work  than  engineers,  firemen  and  hostlers :' 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes. 

Mr.  JSheean:  About  one-quarter  of  yoiii-  total  disal)ility 
claims  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  that  was   i)aid  in  an   organization,  of 
which  the  persons  engaged  in  other  employment — the  itrojjoi 
tion  of  those  engaged  in  other  employments,  was  very  niiu-h  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  total  membership,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  in  proportion  to  the  membership  in 
the  organizations,  disabilities  were  incurred  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion in  the  part  not  covered  by  engineers,  firemen  and  hos- 
tlers than  were  incurred  in  the  part  in  which  engineers,  firemen 
and  hostlers  were  employed! 

Ml-.  Hawley :     Taking  it  on  a  percentage  basis,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     On  a  percentage  basis? 

Mr.  Haw^ley :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  T  don't  care  whether  it  be  percentage,  Mr. 
Hawley,  if  there  is  anything  misleading  about  percentage. 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  am  speaking  about  the  percentages;  you 
sjjoke  about  one-quarter. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  is,  the  total  disabilities  paid  during  this 
period  were  inflicted  upon  people  not  in  the  class  of  engineers, 
firemen  and  hostlers,  in  a  larger  projiortion  per  hundred  or  per 
thousand  of  persons  thus  engaged  than  were  the  disabilities 
inflicted  on  engineers,  firemen  and  hostlers  if 

Mr.  Hawley:     As  compared  \NTth  the  membership? 

Mr.  Sheean:  As  compared  with  the  total  number  engaged 
in  these  twelve  crafts. 
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Mr.  Hawley :     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Thon  that  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  this 
table,  is  it? 

Mr.  llawley:     I  would  just  judge  that  it  was,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  so,  at  page  7,  Mr.  Hawley,  where  you 
have  a  summary  of  the  causes  of  am])utation.  iVt  the  bottom  of 
column  1909  you  show — well,  that  of  course  is  very  largely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  other.  1  don't  want  to  pick  out  that  one 
particularly.  Let  us  take  for  1911.  Tliere  are  a  total  number 
of  am]tntati«>ns  of  44  there,  and  11  of  those  were  because  of  acci- 
dents received  in  something  other  than  railroad  service? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Something  other  than  railroad  service? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Sctmething  other  than  those  enumerated  in 
the  causes  above  the  miscellaneous  there,  and  that  shows  that 
while  he  might  have  been  an  engineer  or  fireman  at  the  time, 
yet  the  accident  which  caused  amputation  was  not  the  direct 
result  of  a  railroad  accident. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Of  being  an  engineer  or  fireman? 

Mr.  Hawley :  Unless,  perhaps,  the  amputation  might  have 
been  a  result  of  a  railroad  accident  that  took  place  prior,  a  year 
possibly  prior,  which  necessitated  an  amputation  later,  and 
which  our  records  would  not  show  the  actual  cause  of,  of  the 
first  injury  which  resulted  in  the  amputation  later.  We  have 
cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sheean:  First.  Mr.  Hawley,  let  me  clear  uj)  some- 
thing that  I  was  not  entirely  clear  about  yesterday,  as  to  whether, 
in  that  column  under  1911,  44  total  amputations — the  11  that 
are  shown  at  the  bottom  is  an  effort,  so  far  as  vour  lecords 
enable  you  to,  to  segregate  the  amputations  because  of  being  an 
engineer  and  fireman? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  fireman? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  From  the  other  ones.  In  other  words,  a  per- 
son might  be  an  engineer  or  fireman,  that  is,  qualified  to  serve 
as  such,  and  might  actually  be  serving  as  such,  but  if  his  ampu- 
tation was  because  of  a  street  car  accident  on  his  way  home, 
that  amputation  would  be  carried  down  in  this  last  column? 

Mr.  Hawley :    Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:  Now,  then,  of  the  total  nnmber  of  amputa- 
tions in  1911,  about  one-qiiarter  were  traceable  to  railroad 
causes? 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  think  75  per  cent;  three-quarters  were 
traceable. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  beg  your  i^ardon.  One-quarter  from  causes 
other  than  railroading  is  what  I  meant  to  say. 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  that  one-quarter,  of  course,  that  cov- 
ers all  ])ersons  besides  engineers  and  firemen,  any  person  who 
is  a  member  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheeaii :  The  effort  there  is  to  segregate  purely  rail- 
road anqiutations  from  others? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     So  that  all — 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  think  T  am  wrong,  there,  Mr.  Sheean.  I 
think  it  goes  to  show  that  they  were  engineers  or  firemen  at  the 
time,  but  the  result  of  their  amputation  was  not  from  being  in 
railroad  service;  that  is,  employed  just  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, or  as  the  result  of  the  accident,  on  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Exactly.  I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Hawley,  for  not 
seeing  that  on  page  6  you  correctly  show  that  it  is  limited  to 
amputations  for  engineers  and  firemen,  and  this  was  a  summary 
of  that  other  statement. 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  of  the  total  amputations  during  that 
time,  about  one-quarter  in  1911  arose  from  accidents  in  other 
than  railroad  service? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Unless  there  was  possibly  one  that  I  reported 
a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  have  kept  no  record  here  or  have  not 
shown  in  the  tables,  have  yon.  of  amputations  other  than  engi- 
neers and  firemen,  or  is  this — 

Mr.  Hawley :     I  think  on  page  5  that  is  covered,  Mr.  Sheean. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Oh,  yes,  on  page  5.  Well,  let  us  take  1911  in 
that  case,  then.  There  were  total  amputations  there  of  6  engi- 
neers, 38  firemen,  and  10  suffered  by  others?  That  is,  some- 
thing over  one-quarter  was  suff'ered  by  people  engaged  in  some 
other  kind  of  work  than  as  locomotive  engineers  or  firemen? 
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Mr.   Ilawley:     Vos,  sir. 

Mr.  Sliooan:  And  I  assiiine  tliore  that  duriiij;  that  year 
the  proportion  of  your  total  nioinhershi])  in  other  vocations  tlian 
enj2:inecrs  and  tiremen  was  not  anythins?  like  one-qnarter? 

Mr.  Ilawley:  T  think  the  proportion  of  those  en.uai^cd  in 
other  occupations  would  be  about  the  same,  possibly,  from  year 
to  year. 

^fr.  Sheean :  So  that,  considered  on  the  number  of  amjm- 
tations  ])er  thousand  persons  em])loyed.  or  |)er  thousand  per- 
sons covered  by  youi-  policy,  tliere  was  a  greater  ]iroportion  of 
amputations  in  ]jro])ortion  to  the  total  number  in  occupations 
other  than  engineers  and  linemen  in  that  year? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Well,  \9\'A,  of  course,  shows  an  unusually 
large  number  of  aminitations  suffered  by  others.  There  are 
seven  suffered  by  engineers ;  twenty-three  suffered  by  firemen, 
and  twenty-one  suffered  by  others  in  that  year.  Of  course,  that 
would  show  a  very,  very  much  larger  pro])ortion  of  am])utations 
per  thousand  engaged  in  other  vocations  than  it  shows  ]»er  thou- 
sand engaged  as  engineers  or  firemen :' 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  These  same  comparisons  down  to  and  inelud- 
ing  the  year  19()i).  were  sul)mitte(l  l)y  you  to  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration in  the  Western  Concerted  Movement  in  1910,  tliat  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  comparisons;  ]»erhaps  not  set  u])  in  the  same 
way,  but  the  information  as  to  youi'  total  membei-shij)  and  total 
disabilities  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Ilawley:  1  think  I  testified  at  that  time;  1  don't  re- 
member just  at  ))resent.  I  don't  think  I  pre})ar('d  any  pi-jnted 
statistics,  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sheean:  .\nd  in  these  that  you  have  submitted  here, 
Mr.  Ilawley,  there  is  not  any  effort  to  deal  with  tl:«^  dittei-ent  ter- 
ritories, the  East  as  distinguished  from  the  West  .' 

Mr.    Ilawley  :      Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Or  the  South  fr(»in  the  North;' 

Mr.   Ilawley  :     Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Xo  cme  jjart  of  the  countryfrom  any  other 
particular  part  l 

Ml .   Ilawley  :     Xo,  sir. 

Mr.   Sheean:     These  classificatioris  of  lailroad  aecitleiits  as 
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put  liere,  cover  anytliiug  in  \vlii<'li  tlie  person  is  injured  wliilc  in 
his  line  of  work? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Not  merely  the  collisions  mu\  cei-t.-iin  tliiuj^s 
tlinl  are  specified? 

Air.   Hawley:     No. 

Mr.  Sheeaii :  But  wlitTcxcr  the  pci-son  is  liint  or  Ivillcd 
while  on  duty  '! 

Mr.   Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ISheean:     [t  is  included  as  a  railroad  accident? 

Mr.   Hawley:     Yes,  sir,  it  is  included  as  a  railroad  accident. 

Mr.  Sheean :  V^ou  s])oke  of  there  l)eing'  a  certain  savings  to 
railroad  companies,  not  merely  in  life  and  limh,  but  in  actual 
money,  from  the  installati(m  of  automatic  couplers,  autonuitic 
air  brakes,  and  certain  other  things.  From  your  observation  and 
knowledge  of  railroading,  is  there  any  such  saving  in  any  of  the 
laws  limiting  the  length  of  trains '! 

Mr.  Hawley:  Well,  I  never  went  into  the  feature  of  liniit- 
ing  the  length  of  trains. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Or  limiting  the  number  of  cars  that  are  to 
be  hauled  in  trains? 

Mr.  Hawley :     I  never  went  into  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  organiza- 
tions are  now  presenting  in  various  legislatures,  laws  to  limit 
the  length  of  trains? 

Mr.   Hawley:     1  haven't  any  knowledge  of  it  whatever. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Nfloue  on  that  at  all.' 

Mr.   Hawley  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  cannot  see  any  connection  between 
any  saving  to  the  com])any  in  having  the  size  of  the  trains  so 
limited  that  they  cannot  utilize  their  tractive  power  to  its  ca- 
pacity, in  hauling  a  train,  you  do  not  see  any  saving  in  thnt,  do 
you  '. 

Ml-.    Hawley:     I  don't  niulcrstand  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  were  (juestioned  here  this  morning  by 
Air.  Carter,  as  to  the  possible  saving  in  money  as  the  result  of 
certain  laws  that  have  been  enacted  here,  not  merely  ])romoting 
safety,  but  actual  saving  of  money  for  the  comjjanies.  In  any 
law  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  railroad  to  haul  beyond  a 
certain  number  of  cars  in  a  train,  no  niatter  what  may  be  the 
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gijulc  (»i  tlk'  railroa*!,  or  what  may  l)e  the  tractive  effort  of  the 
engine  tliat  hauls  it,  you  do  not  see  any  possible  saving  in  money 
to  the  railroad  company  from  laws  which  prohibit  trains  beyond 
a  certain  length,  do  you? 

^fr.  ilawley:  I  would  not  care  to  go  into  tlic  (hscnssion 
of  that  subject  at  all,  Mr.  Sheean. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  improved  condition  resulting  from  the 
installation  of  various  safety  devices,  some  under  particular 
laws,  and  others  that  you  enumerated  by  voluntary  action  of  the 
railroads,  does  find  a  general  reflection  in  the  decreasing  death 
rate  and  the  decreasing  injuries  in  your  organization? 

Mr.  Hawley  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Sheean:  Not  only  improved  down  to  the  year  1910, 
from  the  time  you  have  been  in  connection  with  the  business,  but 
duiing  the  last  three  years  it  has  shown  further  improvement? 

Mr.  ITawley :     Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  is  constantly  improving  in  that  direc- 
tion ? 

Mr.  ITawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     That  is  all. 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

^Ir.  Carter:  Mr.  Hawley,  will  you  please  turn  to  page  4, 
tlie  last  table.  I  note  that  you  show  the  employment  at  the  time 
of  disability,  engineers  302,  firemen  566,  hostlers  41,  others  315. 
AVitli  y(mr  knowledge  of  the  character  of  disability  claims  paid 
bv  this  Brotherhood,  do  vou  think  that  anv  considerable  number 

•  •  • 

of  that  315  could  have  remained  in  railroad  service?  For  in- 
stance, suppose  a  man  becomes  disabled  from  Bright 's  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  do  you  think  that  the  railroad  conii)anies  would 
let  him  work  as  an  engineer  or  fireman  up  to  the  time  we  allow 
him  his  beneficiary  claim? 

Mr.    Ilawlev  :     Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  that  315  includes  every  claim  ])aid  for 
every  disease  which  has  disfjualified  a  man  from  serving  as  en- 
gineer or  fireman,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ilawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Pardon  me  just  a  minute  until  I  catch  up. 
Is  that  the  thiid  colunm,  "Others"? 

Mr.  Carter:     "Others." 
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Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Page  4,  the  last  table  on  page  4,  he  shows  that 
315  others  than  engineers,  firemen  and  hostlers,  were  paid  disa- 
bility claims.  With  the  present  stringent  physical  examinations 
conducted  by  railroads,  Mr.  Hawley,  do  you  believe  that  any 
railroad  would  retain  in  its  service  as  an  engineer  or  fireman, 
a  man  who  was  totally  disabled  because  of  Bright 's  disease  of 
the  kidneys  f 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  if  a  considerable  number  of  that  315 
are  from  Bright 's  disease,  and  they  served  many  years  as  engi- 
neers or  firemen,  and  because  of  the  Bright 's  disease  they  must 
leave  their  engines,  and  ten  days  or  a  year  later,  die,  you  would 
class  that  among  ''Others,"  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  about  every  other  disability  we  pay? 

Mr.  Hawley:     The  same  thing  applies. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then,  is  it  not  possible  that  practically  all  of 
that  315  should  be  properly  charged  to  engineers  and  firemen,' 
because  that  was  the  last  service  that  they  were  able  to  perform? 

Mr.  Hawley:     If  that  was  the  last  ser\'ice. 

Mr.  Carter:     I  say,  if  it  was. 

Mr.  Hawley :     If  it  was,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Do  you  mean  if  it  was  interrupted — 

Mr.  Carter:     Read  the  question. 

(Question  repeated  by  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Sheean:     AVhat  is  the  answer"? 

(Questions  and  answers  repeated  In-  the  reporter  as  re- 
corded above.) 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  mean  that  if  it  was  that  they  would 
be  under  the  "Engineers  and  Firemen,"  or  under  the  column 
of  "Others"? 

Mr.  Carter:  I  want  to  bring  out,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  Mr.  Hawley,  in  segregating  occupations,  showed  in 
the  column  of  "Others,"  many,  many  firemen  and  engineers  who 
have  been  worn  out  and  sciapped  by  railroads ;  men  who  can  no 
longer  follow  their  occupation  as  engineers  and  firemen,  thro\vn 
from  the  service  because  of  their  disability,  and  left  for  us  to 
take  care  of.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  show  by  that  column. 
(Addressing  the  witness.)     Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Hawley,  that  all 
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of  tlu'se  men,  iiioiiibers  of  this  l'>r()tli('rhood,  who  liavi"  worn 
themselves  out  trying  to  tire  or  iiui  these  engines,  have  acquired 
diseases,  perliaps  vocational  or  otherwise,  and  have  ceased  to 
be  engineers,  or  firemen,  or  hostlers,  and  then  the  disease  de- 
velops, and  when  they  become  totally  disabled,  because  of  tliis 
disease,  the  claim  is  then  paid  :' 

Mr.  ilawley:     Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  yon  not  include  every  one  of  this  cliaracter 
of  men  in  the  315  ! 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  that  not  apply,  on  i)age  2,  to  the  number 
of  deaths,  where  it  shows  "Others"  IMib  deaths — page  J,  fifth 
column,  where  you  have  866  deaths  of  "Others,"  or  it  should  be 
966 — presuming  that  a  man  accpiired  some  affliction,  some  dis- 
ease while  working  as  an  engineei-,  fireman  or  hostlei-,  and  l)e- 
came  worthless  to  the  railroad  company  as  such,  and  left  the 
ser\'ice  of  his  own  accord,  or  was  dismissed  because  of  his  phys- 
ical disability,  aiid  this  disalnlity  resulted  in  death  ten  days  or 
jBve  years  later,  would  there  not  be  the  same  principle  involved f 

Mr.  llaw'ley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JL'arter :  Therefore,  in  these  966  ' ' ( )thers, ' '  that  largely 
represents  the  wreckage  of  the  railroad  vocation,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Ilawley:     It  represents  a  great  deal  of  it. 

M  r.  Carter :  1  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  think 
there  is  use  of  ])rolonging  the  testimony  along  this  line;  but  Mr. 
Hawley  has  testified  to  his  figures  without  explanation,  and  it 
has  been  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  counsel  for  the  lailroads  were  grossly  erroneous.  I  dr)  not 
think  it  is  necessar^^  to  take  u])  any  more  time  on  that.  (Ad- 
dressing the  witness.)  Now,  we  will  turn  to  page  5.  I  note 
reference  has  been  made  there — Now,  is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr. 
Hawley,  that  in  addition  to  what  we  have  shown  here,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  benevolent  claims  that  we  pay,  are  paid  to 
men  out  of  railroad  service! 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Practically  every  one  of  thera! 

Mr.  Hawley  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Practically  all  of  them,  however,  were  dis- 
abled from  diseases  or  other  causes,  many  of  which  arose  while 
thev  were  in  railroad  service' 
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Mr.  Ilawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Turning  to  page  7,  counsel  for  the  railroads 
brought  out  the  fact  that  in  1911  there  were  eleven  amputations 
not  accounted  for  by  railroad  accidents.  That  is,  of  44,  33  were 
from  railroad  accidents,  and  11  were  not.  Do  you  know  how 
many  men  are  involved  in  this  computation,  engineers  and  fire- 
men? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Say  approximately  70,000  or  65,000  engineers 
and  firemen,  or  60,000,  would  it  be  along  about  that? 

Mr.  Hawley:  According  to  my  answer  to  Mr.  Sheean,  I 
indicated  that  there  was  only  about  7,000  of  the  members  who 
were  not  engaged  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  I  am  asking  you,  Mr.  Hawley,  for  the 
year  1911,  which  counsel  for  the  railroads  emphasized  under 
cross  examination,  anywhere  from  60,000  to  70,000  or  75,000 
would  be  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  involved. 

Mr.  Hawley:     A  rough  estimate;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  We  do  not  know  how  many  engineers  and 
firemen  were  working,  but  we  will  guess  at  it.  Do  you  know  of 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men  in  any  walk  of  life  that  might 
not  suffer  11  amputations  through  that  year,  aside  from  the 
railroad  business? 

Mr.  Plawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  that  this  is  unusual,  to  find  that 
of  those  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men,  eleven  of  them  suffered 
amputations  other  than  from  railroad  causes? 

Mr.  Hawley :     I  would  not  think  it  unusual. 

Mr.  Carter:  Let  us  take  the  next  conclusion,  then,  four 
times  as  many  suffered  amputation  because  they  were  engineers 
and  firemen,  as  would  have  occurred  had  they  not  been  engineers 
or  firemen;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

RE-CROSS   EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Mr.  Hawley,  I  wanted  to  get  clear,  at  page  4, 
where  you  say  '' Others,"  includes  those  who  were  engaged  in 
various  occupations.  You  endeavor,  in  that  head,  to  give  their 
last  Occupaltion,  at  the  time  that  the  disability  was  paid? 
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Mr.  Ilawley  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shoean :  So  that  if  the  last  employment  of  any  of  these 
men  was  as  engineer  or  fireman  or  hostler,  that  person  would  be 
taken  into  account  in  either  columns  1,  2  or  31 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheoan:     What  is  it? 

Mr.  Hawley:  No,  sir.  Their  last  employment  might  have 
been — in  paying  a  disability  claim- — three  or  four  years  prior  to 
that,  and  they  may  have  done  a  little  job  of  some  other  kind,  or 
they  might  be  in  a  position  where  they  had  been  relieved  of  rail- 
road service  because  they  were  no  longer  able  to  perform  the 
railroad  service,  and,  having  to  live  in  some  way,  they  may 
have  taken  up  a  little  vocation,  so  all  we  are  trying  to  show  is 
that  the  last  actual  employment  which  they  performed  was  not 
included  as  an  engineer  or  fireman,  although  they  might  have 
given  up  the  service  two  months  before  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  Mr.  Hawley — I  think  we  misunderstand 
each  other — I  say  if  the  very  last  work  that  a  man  did  was  as 
an  engineer,  and  that  he  did  not  take  up  any  odd  job  of  any 
kind,  that  man  would  be  put  in  the  column  of  engineers,  would 
be  not? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  the  column  of  '  *  Others, ' '  you  have  put 
down  only  those  whose  last  employment  was  something  other 
than  engineer,  fireman  or  hostler? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If,  in  fact,  a  person  breaking  down  Avith 
Bright 's  disease,  as  Mr,  Carter  suggests,  while  he  was  a  fireman 
or  engineer,  and  if  he  did  no  other  work,  took  up  no  other  voca- 
tion, that  man  would  be  shown  in  columns  1,  2  or  3? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  only  in  the  case  where,  after  leaving 
the  railroad  service,  he  took  up  some  other  line  of  work,  would 
he  be  shown  in  column  3? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

RE-DIRECT   EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter :  When  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  witness, 
I  found  that  the  gentle  and  suave  manner  of  the  counsel  for  the 
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railroads  got  me  into  the  habit  of  answering  yes  to  everything 
that  he  said,  and  I  fear  that  you  have  fallen  into  the  same  habit. 
It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Hawley,  that  most  of  these  men  to 
whom  these  disability  claims  ^re  paid,  are  in  no  service  at  all? 

Mr.  Hawley :    Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  a  fact  that  many  of  them  never  have  been 
in  any  other  service? 

Mr.  Hawley :     I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

]Vl]-.  Carter:  1  will  say — I  am  not  a  witness,  but  I  know  it 
to  be  a  fact;  many  men  contract  consumption  and  years  after 
it  is  developed  they  finally  are  paid  the  consumi)tion  claim,  and 
they  are  not  in  any  service — I  am  not  a  witness,  but  I  will  testify 
to  the  fact.  (Addressing  the  witness.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
a  man's  eyesight  became  defective,  which  disqualified  him  from 
the  severe  conditions  confronting  him  as  an  engineer  or  fireman 
— is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  might  work  in  a  cigar  store,  or  in  a  gro- 
cery, or  do  something  of  that  kind,  at  any  recompense,  because 
he  could  not  work  on  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Carter:  Would  it  not  be  directly  attributable  to  the 
blindness  or  other  affliction  acquired  previous  to  his  leaving  the 
service,  on  account  of  injury  or  disability? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Presuming  a  man  is  examined  for  promotion 
to  the  position  of  engineer,  or  at  any  other  time,  and  he  is  found 
to  be  color  blind,  he  is  dismissed  from  the  service,  ordinarily, 
is  he  not? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  that  disqualify  him  from  service  in 
some  other  line? 

Mr.  Hawley :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  these  statistics  of  disability  for  which 
he  was  paid,  would  be  based  largely  upon  the  disease  which  he- 
acquired,  which  caused  his  dismissal  or  retirement  from  the- 
service  ? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir,  but  the  records  would  not  show  that- 

Mr.  Carter:     The  record  would  not  show  that? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     When  the  disability  is  paid,  there  is  no  at- 
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tempt  to  trace  l>ack  and  Hiid  out  wlial  that  man  lias  dojic  siiic*^ 
he  left  tlu^  lailroad  serviee ;' 

M  V.   I  Ia\vl«'\  :     No,  sii". 

Ml-.  Carter:  I  will  ask  yon  ngain,  could  any  of  these  ol5 
t<»  whom  disability  claims  liax'e  Ween  ))aid.  have  Ixmmi  in  the  serv- 
ice, if  the  (lisai)ility  was  from  disease? 

Mr.  llawley  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Can  yon  imagine  twenty  or  thirty,  or  what- 
ever the  i)i-oi>ortion  is,  of  that  .'>15,  to  whom  disability  claims 
were  ))aid  on  acconnt  of  (•onsnm])tion  of  the  lungs  in  its  last 
stages,  as  still  being  on  an  engine? 

Mr.  1  lawley  :     Xo.  sii-. 

Mr.  Carter:      How  al  ont   lii'ight's  disease? 

Mr.  Hawley:      lie  wonld  not  be. 

M  r.  Carter:  I  )o  yon  believe  that  the  railroads  w^ould  retain 
in  tlieii-  service  an  engineer  or  fii'eman  who  had  progressed  in 
paralysis  to  the  extent  that,  under  our  laws,  we  would  [)ay  him 
the  amount  of  his  beneficial  claim? 

Ml",  llawley  :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Can  vou  conceive  of  any  wav  that  a  man  af- 

■  •  ■ 

tlicted  in  any  manner,  to  wlumi  we  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
disability  claim,  could  be  i-etain<Hl  as  an  engineei-  or  fireman? 

Mr.  I  lawley  :     No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman  :  1  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Is  it  nec- 
essary, i?i  oi'der  to  receive  this  benefit,  to  establish  by  testimony 
that  the  disability  was  incni  i-e(l  while  in  the  service  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

The  C'hairman:  Oi-  while  in  the  service  as  a  hreman  or 
engineer? 

Mr.  llawleN  :  Xo,  sir.  We  make  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
last  employment  of  a  ]ierson  to  whom  we  pay  a  death  or  disa- 
bility claim,  without  attempting  to  go  into  any  disability  claims 
as  to  what  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  disability,  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  Tf  he  says  he  was  engaged  as  a  grocery  clerk,  we 
pay  the  claim  for  Bright 's  disease,  say,  and  we  show  him  as  a 
grocery  clerk  at  the  time  we  pay  it ;  and  he  w^ould  not  be  included 
in  these  "Others"  regardless  of  whether  riding  a  bad  engine 
caused  Bright 's  disease,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman :     Well,  is  it  a  fact  that,  many  of  these  men, 
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after  tliey  incur  ilisal)ility  in  the  service,  go  out  of  tlie  service 
of  the  railroads  and  into  some  other  kind  of  employment  ? 

Mr.  llawley:     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman :  And  do  those  belong  to  the  class  of  people 
whom  you  would  put  in  this  colunm  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
talk  about? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  Y^ou  were  asked  a  question  concerning  the 
qualification  of  applicants  for  membership  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  p]nginemen.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  a 
man  must  be  employed,  actually  employed  as  a  locomotive  en- 
gineman  when  he  is  admitted? 

^fr.  Hawley:     Yes,  1  testified  to  that. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  were  asked  concerning  the  number  of 
firemen,  and  I  believe  you  replied  that  it  varied,  did  you  not! 

]\Ir.   Hawley:     Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  the  railroads,  because  of  the  introduction 
of  hirge  locomotives,  wherein  one  locomotive  takes  the  place  of 
two,  or  because  of  depression  in  business,  it  can  now  be  shown 
that  perhaps  15,000  firemen  are  out  of  employment,  would  not 
that  vary  the  number  of  firemen  we  might  have  in  our  organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Hawley  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  the  fact  tliat  this  same  cause  results 
in  men  being  engineers  and  firemen  alternately  through  a  long 
period  of  years? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  would  it  not  be  impossible  for  us 
to  estimate  accurately  how  many  firemen  we  have  and  how  many 
engineers  we  have? 

Mr.  Hawley :     I  don't  think  we  could  estimate  it  accurately. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Hawley,  a  statement 
prepared  a  few  years  ago  showing  the  number  of  engineers,  fire- 
men and  hostlers,  and  others,  prepared  and  j^resented  to  a  con- 
vention, when  I  was  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer? 

Mr.  Hawley:     I  think  I  recall  that  to  mind. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  haven't  access  to  that  now? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Not  at  present. 
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Mr.  Hawley:     I  could  not  say  as  to  the  figures, 

Mr.  Carter:     And  about  55,000  firemen,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No. 

Mr.  Carter:     All  right. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  a  table  which  shows  the  per- 
centage of  the  men  who  have  left  the  service,  that  is,  whether  they 
left  it  on  account  of  disability  incurred  while  in  the  service — 
have  you  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr,  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Park :  Do  you  show  ];')\v  many  lapses  there  are  in  your 
membership  annually? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Why,  I  could  tell  you  the  lapses  from  mem- 
bership for  the  past  year,  1914. 

Mr.  Park:     What  were  they? 

Mr,   Hawley:     4,306. 

Mr.  Park:  You  don't  know  whether  that  would  be  about 
the  annual  number  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:  No.  Well,  I  say  the  lapses,  not  the  actual 
lapses,  but  that  was  the  actual  figure  in  our  membership  during 
the  last  year.  I  think  our  actual  lapses,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
were  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  9,000. 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  aU. 

RE-DIRECT   EXAJyiINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Hawley,  with  regard  to  lapses  of  our 
membership,  don't  you  find  that  usually  we  have  7,000  to  9,000 
members  lapsing  every  year? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  attribute  that,  to  a  small  extent,  do  you 
not,  to  men  who  withdraw  from  this  organization  and  join  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  vast  majority  are  men 
who  have  either  left  the  railroad  service  of  their  own  accord,  or 
have  been  dismissed  from  railroad  service? 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  don't  know  what  is  the  cause,  but  we  natu- 
rally feel  that  a  man  is  dismissed  from  the  railroad  service,  or 
leaves  the  railroad  service,  and  takes  up  some  other  vocation. 
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Mr.  Carter :  If  it  is  shown  by  forms  furnished  by  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  Form  18,  that  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
more  firemen  have  been  employed  in  the  last  four  years  than 
they  have  had  in  service  at  any  one  time,  would  it  not  indicate 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  firemen  know  when  they  have 
got  enough,  and  quit? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Does  that  not  affect  our  membership? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  We  have  a  marked  increase,  however,  when 
men  are  being  employed,  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Dropping  out  of  the  service  as  railroad  men, 
they  usually,  or  in  many  instances,  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances, sever  their  connection  with  the  organization,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Many  of  them  have  to  because  of  inability  to 
carry  their  insurance? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     The  insurance  is  obligatory  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter :  The  man  cannot  retain  his  membership  with- 
out keeping  up  his  insurance? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Not  if  he  has  once  had  insurance. 

Mr.  Carter :  Is  it  the  attitude  of  this  Brotherhood  that  any 
man  who  works  as  an  engineer  or  fireman  must  carry  insurance? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Must  carry  insurance;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  many,  many  years  ago, 
before  insurance  was  compulsory,  that  we  had  help  asked  con- 
tinuously of  us  to  help  bury  some  fireman  who  was  killed  in  a 
railroad  wreck? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:    And  to  help  support  his  family? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes. 

Mr.  Carter :  And  the  result  is  that  it  is  the  attitude  of  this 
Brotherhood  that  any  man  who  is  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion must  protect  his  family,  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Hawley:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     I  think  you  said  in  reply  to  one  of  the  hyp- 
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notic  questions  that  firemen  in  railway  service  vary  less  than 
ten  per  cent.    You  didn't  mean  that,  did  you? 

Mr.  Hawley:     I  don't  understand  that. 

Mr.  Carter:  He  asked  you  if  a  certain  variance  in  rail- 
road service  was  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  or  I  mean  the  men 
in  railroad  service  was  not  less  than  ten  per  cent.  He  asked  you 
the  question;  I  haven't  it  here,  hut  as  T  remember  it,  counsel 
asked  you  the  question,  if  the  number  of  men  not  in  railroad 
service  was  not  less  than  ten  ])er  cent,  and,  heinn;'  under  a  s|)ell, 
you  said  yes. 

Mr.  Hawley:  I  qualified  that  by  telling  him  that  1  believed 
those  out  of  service  were  about  7,000,  between  7,000  and  8,000, 
and  if  we  had  91,000  members,  naturally  the  i^ercentage  would 
be  about  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Carter:  Sup})Ose  we  show  this  afternoon,  if  we  get  to 
it,  that  only  on  a  portion  of  the  railroads  involved  in  this  arbi- 
tration ]n-actically  7,000  men  have  been  laid  off  in  the  last  year ; 
that  would  amount  to  ten  per  cent  in  itself,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Mr.  Hawley,  what  is  the  average  limit  of  mem- 
bership of  those  to  whom  we  pay  claims? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Between  six  and  seven  y(\*)rs 

Mr.  Carter:  You  don't  know  whether  that  is  an  extremely 
low  average  of  men  working  at  an  occupation  before  they  are 
totallv  disabled  or  killed,  do  vou? 

Mr.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  But  our  exi)erience  is  that  our  members  do 
not  work  more  tlian  how  much,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Hawley  :     Between  six  and  seven  years. 

Mr.  Carter:  Between  six  and  seven  vears  until  thev  are 
totally  disabled  or  killed? 

Mr.  Hawley:  The  records  for  the  past  five  years,  since 
they  have  been  kept,  show  that  the  average  period  of  membership 
of  those  for  whom  we  paid  death  or  disalnlity  claims,  is  between 
six  and  seven  years. 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  a  record  of  the  average  age  of  thoae 
to  whom  we  pay  claims? 

Mr.  Hawley:     I  have  it  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Carter :     Do  you  remember  about  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Hawlev :     Tt  runs  from — 
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Mr.  Carter:     About  32? 

Mr.  Hawley:     I  think  between  31  and  32;  or  32  and  33. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  of  any  otlier  oecupation  as  ex- 
eni])lified  by  the  experience  of  an  organization  or  otlierwise, 
where  the  average  age  of  deaths  are  as  young  as  they  are  in  this 
brotherhood  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:  T  don't  know  of  any  other  organization,  no, 
sir, 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all 

HE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Slieean  :  Tliat  is,  Mr.  Hawley,  if  I  understand  the  hit- 
ter part  of  your  testimony,  that  the  deaths  and  disabiUties  in 
1913  were  what?  About  a  little  less  than  eight  in  every  thousand 
of  your  membership? 

Mr.  Hawley:     In  1913? 

Mr.  Sheenn:     Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir,  a  little  better  than  eight  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  of  the  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
membership  in  which  claims  are  paid,  the  average  length  of  time 
of  that  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  have  been  members  of  the 
organization  six  or  seven  years? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  it  is  simply  in  that  eight-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  your  total  membership,  in  which  you  are  maldng  this 
comparison  of  the  length  of  time  that  the  eight-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  who  do  suffer  misfortune,  live  without  suffering  such  mis- 
fortune ? 

Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  our  membership  is  con- 


Mr. 

Hawley : 

cerned. 

Mr. 

Sheean : 

Mr. 

Hawley : 

Mr. 

Sheean : 

What  is  it? 

So  far  as  our  membersliii)  is  concerned. 

Yes,  but  the  six  or  seven  years'  time  that 
Mr.  Carter  refers  to  as  being  the  average  length  of  a  fireman,  is 
the  average  length  of  the  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  your 
membership  who  do  suffer  death  or  disability? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  for  the  99.2  i)ei-  cent,  who  sutler  neitlier 
death  or  disabilitv,  no  estimate  is  made  as  to  what  their  average 
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life  is  because  it  has  iu)t  l)eeii  affected  in  any  way  so  far  as  your 
observation  is  concerned? 

Mr.  JIawlev:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Xotwithstancliug  the  increased  size  of  engines 
to  which  Mr.  (""artcr  adverted  liere,  as  I  got  the  figures  on  this 
exliibit  that  you  introduced  here  this  morning,  your  membership 
has  grown— well,  in  l!t04  \  tliink  you  said  you  had  54,434  mem- 
bers at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  TIawley:     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieean  :     In  1905  it  had  grown  to  55,287? 

Mr.  Ifawley:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean :  A  growth  of  about  1,000  practically  in  that 
yetir. 

In  1906  it  had  grown  to  58,849. 

In  1907  to  62,916. 

In  1908  to  66,409. 

In  1909  to  65,315.     A  slight  falling  off  there. 

In  1910  it  had  grown  to  73,649. 

In  1911  to  79,942. 

In  1912  to  85,292. 

In  1913  to  91,108. 

Those  figures  are  correct,  are  they? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Mow.  there  was  extended  on  the  exhibit,  to 
which  1  had  access  for  a  moment,  to  the  right  of  that  another 
column  of  figures  that  I  did  not  quite  understand,  Mr.  Hawley. 
beginning  with  1905. 

Mr.  Hawley:  That  shows  the  actual  increase  or  decrease 
for  the  year;  and  the  next  column  showed  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease or  decrease. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Let  me  see  now;  to  go  back  to  1910,  from 
1910  to  1911  you  increased  your  membership  6,293? 

Mr.    IImwIcv:     Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  from  1912  over  1911,  5,350? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Sheean  :     And  1913  over  1912,  5,816? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Increase  in  membership? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     That  has  been  the  net  increase  in  member- 
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ship,  notwitlistaudiiig  the  increased  size  of  eugiiies,  the  drop- 
ping out  of  service  of  men,  and  so  forth,  that  has  been  the  net 
increase  in  membership  through  these  years? 

Mr.  Hawley :     The  net  increase  in  membership,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  vSheean :  This  insurance,  Mr.  Hawley,  is  purely  mutual, 
is  itf 

Mr.  Hawley :  It  is  what  we  might  term  a  fraternal  bene- 
ficial organization. 

Mr.  Sheean :     A  fraternal  beneficial  organization  f 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  amount  of  the  assessments  is  de- 
termined by  the  experience  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Hawley :  No,  the  amount  of  the  assessments  is  deter- 
mined by  the  convention. 

Mr.  Sheean:     By  the  convention? 

Mr.  Hawley:  Yes,  sir.  They  are  set  arbitrarily  and  they 
are  the  only  ones  that  have  authority  to  change  them. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  make  your  reports  to  the  Insurance 
Department  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  all  those  who  remain  members  of  the 
organization  pay  these  assessments  for  the  benefits  that  they 
get  from  the  insurance? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If,  in  fact,  the  hazard  as  to  engineers  and 
firemen  who  remain  members  of  the  organization  is  a  greater 
hazard  than  those  who,  having  become  members,  continue  out 
in  various  vocations,  such  as  bookkeepers  or  any  other  line  of 
work,  then  the  6,000  or  7,000  or  8,000  who  are  out  in  other  lines 
of  work,  on  this  fraternal  proposition,  are  paying  their  dues  in 
an  extra  hazardous  occupation? 

Mr.  Hawley:  They  are  paying  into  an  organization  that 
has  an  extra  hazardous  occupaticm. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  dues  as  to 
all  who  remain  in  membership  are  just  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  if,  in  fact,  a  considerable  number  con- 
tinue in  the  organiation  and  pay  the  dues  in  this  fraternal  or- 
ganization notwithstanding  they  are  in  other  lines  of  work,  they 
apparently  consider  the  retni-ns  which  your  insurance  depart- 
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meat  can  give  to  tbciii,  or  the  piotet'tioii  which  is  given,  good 
protection  for  the  amount  of  the  assessments? 

Ml-.  I  law  ley:  In  answer  to  that,  1  tliink  you  will  lind  that 
all  of  them  wouki  tell  you  that  we  have  the  cheapest  insurance 
of  any  fraternal  organization,  taking  into  consideration  the  bene- 
fits that  tiiey  may  derive  through  the  organization. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  a  jterson  l)ecoming  a  member  and  not 
liking  tJH'  work  of  firenum,  and  going  into  tin'  woi'k  of  a  book- 
keeper, say  in  a  bank,  he  gets  insurance  thus  spread  on  a  i)urely 
fraternal  basis  ovov  the  whole  field,  and  cheaper  insurance  than 
he  couhl  get  in  any  other  jtui-ely  fraternal  or  mutual  organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr.  llawiey:  In  com|)arison  with  the  benefits  which  he 
receives,  yes,  sir. 

Ml".  She(»an  :     That  is  all. 

KK-I)IKKCT  KXAMINATIUN. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  llawiey,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  as 
man\  lapses  in  si.\  or  seven  years  as  we  have  members  at  any 
one  time  ? 

Mr.  Hawley  :  We  ha\  e  estimated,  and  it  has  been  borne  out 
])ractically  by  figures,  that  speaking  in  general  terms,  our  mem- 
bershi})  jH'actically  changes  every  seven  years. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  of  any  other  organization  that 
is  so  favored  in  insurance  matters  as  that? 

Mr.  llawiey:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  (^artei-:  Do  not  lai)ses  gi'eatly  reduce  the  ex{)ense  of 
insurance? 

Mr.  I  lawley  :      Ves,  sir. 

•Mr.  Carter:  if  we  had  70,000  in  a  given  year,  and  it  should 
be  shown  that  < luring  the  period  of  seven  years,  as  many  as 
70,000  had  withdrawn  or  la])sed,  would  not  we  have  all  their 
money  that  they  had  paid  in? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Would  they  have  anything  to  show  for  it? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Xothing,  oidy  their  receijits  for  their  money. 

Mr.  Carter:  Don't  you  think  that  the  cheapness  of  our 
insurance  is  because  of  the  enormous  number  of  la])ses? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mi-.   Cai-t<'r:     'Tlie   oldei-  men   that   remain   in   service  are 
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|)r()m()t('(l  or  (lismissccl ;  the  yoiuiger  men  who  enter  the  service 
(liiit.  or  are  dismissed,  and  they  all  leave  their  money  hehind, 
do  they  not,  that  they  have  pnt  in  ? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  that  not  the  reason  that  our  insui-aiice  is 
the  cheapest  insurance  on  earth! 

Mr.  Hawley :     That  very  largely  contributes  to  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  Who  is  responsil)le  for  these  lapses?  Do 
you  think  we  aref    Do  we  compel  them  to  lajjse  their  insurance? 

M]-.  Hawley:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  J)o  you  believe  that  it  is  the — well,  I  will  use 
the  word  vicissitudes  of  engineers'  and  firemen's  service  that 
causes  those  men  to  leave  railroad  service?  Do  you  believe  the 
game  is  too  liard  for  them? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  indirectly,  the  difficulty  of  firing  a  loco- 
motive or  running  one,  decreases  the  cost  of  our  insurance;  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  Hawley:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Charter :  But  what  about  the  man  who  stays?  He  is  the 
hero,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Hawley :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  He  is  the  man  that  ought  to  have  the  iron 
cross,  and  he  gets  it.  You  are  i)ositive  of  the  fact  that  from  the 
time  the  man  joins  the  Brotherhood  to  the  time  you  jiay  his  in- 
surance, it  will  average  from  six  to  seven  years? 

Mr.  Hawlev:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

The  Chairman:     Call  your  next  witness, 

Mr.  Stone;     I  will  ask  Dr.  Harris  to  take  the  stand. 

DR.  HENRY  J.  HARRIS  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  liav- 
ing  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT    EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Dr.  Harris  is 
introduced  as  a  witness  for  the  purjjose  of  ])resenting  such  in- 
formation as  is  available  concerning  the  occu]>ation  hazard  of 
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locomotive  en^iioers  and  lirenien.  Dr.  Harris  sjx'iit  three  years 
in  German  universities  studying:  economics  and  statistics,  and 
in  1901  was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosojthy  hy  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  As  a  result  of  a  special  civil  service 
examination,  he  was  a])pointed  to  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Dei)artmeut  of  Lahor,  by  Carroll  i).  Wright,  and  was  later  placed 
in  charge  of  certain  special  investigations. 

lie  prepared,  and  the  United  States  Government  published, 
studies  on  sickness  and  accident  rates  of  coal  miners;  also  spe- 
cial studies  on  accident  and  sickness  insurance  of  workmen  in 
Germany:  accident  and  sickness  insurance  of  workmen  in  Aus- 
tria ;  and  also  a  study  on  industrial  accidents  and  loss  of  earning 
power  in  Germany,  and  a  number  of  other  investigations  on  the 
same  subject. 

He  is  a  fellow  of  the  ^Vmerican  Statistical  Association,  a 
meml)er  of  the  Workmen's  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Labor  Legislation;  and  I  believe  I  am  en- 
tirely safe  in  saying  he  is  the  highest  living  authority  in  America 
on  subjects  of  this  kind,  if  not  in  the  world.  There  may  perhaps 
be  others  as  good  ;  1  do  not  believe  there  are  any  any  better.  If 
there  are  we  did  not  know  where  to  get  them. 

Exhibit  4.').  We  will  offer  Exhibit  43,  showing  the  Occupa- 
tion Hazard  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Dr.  Harris  is  employed 
as  an  ex]jert,  and  will  also  introduce  an  exhibit  showing  the 
occupation  hazard  of  locomotive  firemen;  is  that  correct,  doctor? 

I  )r.  Harris  :     Yes,  sir. 

(The  document,  so  offered  and  identilied,  was  received  in 
evidence  and  thereupon  niarked  "Em])loyes'  F]xhibit  No.  43, 
.Innuary  18,  1915.'M 

Mr.  Stone:     This  exhibit  deals  with  engineers. 

The  Chairman:     You  mean  Exhibit  number  43f 

^Ir.  Stone:  Xumber  43,  yes,  sir.  Dr.  Harris,  1  wish  you 
would  explain  the  <)])Ject  of  this  exhibit  in  your  own  way. 

Dr.  Harris:  The  ])urpose  of  this  exlii))it  is  to  brin^'  out 
siii-li  infoi'ination  as  we  could  find,  esj)ecially  from  sources  not 
connected  with  wage  ])roblems,  oi-  with  the  Engineers'  organi- 
zation diiectlv:  wjiat  data  thev  did  contain  on  the  subiect  of 
occu])ational  hazard. 

(  M'  course,  that  brings  with  it  a  lot  of  difticulties,  because 
tlx'  statistics  in  .-.ome  cases  do  not  Hatly  and  s<iuai"ely  come  to 
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the  point  at  issu'e,  and  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  must  be 
permitted  in  order  to  show  the  general  tendencies  that  this  data 
which  has  been  prepared  for  other  purposes,  contains. 

■  'First  of  all,  I  do  not  know  whetlun-  sufficient  (Muphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  locomotive  engineer,  from  the 
insurance  point  of  view,  is  a  select  risk.  Usually  he  has  been  a 
fireman  in  advance  of  his  service  as  engineer,  and  he  is  usually 
selected  after  a  pretty  tliorough  physical  examination;  and 
furthermore,  after  he  has  put  in  about  five  or  six  years  as  a 
fireman.  He  has  had  his  first  examination  as  a  fireman  and  he 
has  had  his  second  physical  examination  when  he  is  promoted 
as  an  engineer.  So,  you  get  a  pretty  careful  selection,  and 
secure  what  you  might  call  a  decidedly  superstandard  of 
l^hysiqu<^ 

Then,  in  addition,  the  mental  qualifications  of  the  locomo- 
tive engineer  are  somewhat,  I  will  say  decidedly,  above  the 
average.  That  is  attested  by  the  constant  examination  as  to 
divisional  management,  tests  as  to  his  familiarity  with  his  new 
machinerv,  and  so  on. 

In  order  to  get  some  general  impression  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  occupation,  I  have  taken  the  Census  of  1910.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Census  they  have  separated  the 
occupation  of  locomotive  engineer  and  the  occupation  of  loco- 
motive fireman  from  the  other  occupations  connected  with  rail- 
road service.  Heretofore,  taking  the  1900  Census,  for  instance, 
it  contains  only  information  for  railroad  employes  as  a  group. 
We  now  have  it  for  locomotive  engineers,  locomotive  firemen, 
and  some  of  the  other  groups. 

The  main  point  of  the  table  on  page  2  of  the  exhibit,  how- 
ever, is  the  age  grouping.  The  Census  showed  that  only  a  small 
number  of  the  engineers  naturally  are  under  20,  and  that  about 
69  per  cent  of  them  are  from  21  to  44  years  of  age.  Roughly 
speaking,  70  per  cent  of  engineers  are  under  45.  That  is  a  de- 
cidedly favorable  age  selection  to  secure  a  low  mortality  rate. 

The  number  of  engineers  is  given  here  as  96,000  odd.  I 
ought  to  state,  perhaps,  that  when  the  Census  enumerator  visited 
the  home  of  the  person  he  was  questioning,  he  asked  the  occupa- 
tion, and  usually  a  certain  number  would  answer  ''Railroad 
engineer,"  and  in  making  up  the  tables  those  persons  were  in- 
cluded as  locomotive  <'ngineers;  but  obviously,  a  certain  number 
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of  poisons  employed  on  small  engines  around  yards  and  so  on 
\vould  report  themselves  as  that,  so  that  the  number  is  excessive. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  mortality  rate  ought  also  to  be  favorably  affected  by 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  engineers  are  native  born,  of 
native  parents.  They  are  the  second  gen?ration  of  Americans. 
The  number  of  foreign  born  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  group. 
In  presenting  the  material,  I  have  presented  it  by  taking  first 
the  general  mortality  rate,  and  then  taking  up  what  I  could  find 
of  the  mortality  rate  due  to  accidents,  and  due  to  disease.  The 
general  mortality  rate  that  is  given  here  is  taken  largely  from 
"Life  Insurance  Practice  " 

The  most  important  information  we  have  on  the  subject  is 
tliat  contained  in  an  investigation  pul)lished  in  the  year  1913, 
called  the  "Medico- Actuarial  Mortality  Investigation."  It  cov- 
ered the  experience  of  something  over  thirty  odd  American  life 
insurance  companies,  though  one  or  two  Canadian  companies 
were  also  included  at  their  own  request.  This  information  re- 
lates, for  all  practical  purposes,  to  American  practice,  and  cov- 
ers the  period  ranging,  as  far  as  railroad  occupations  are  con- 
cerned, from  the  period  1890  to  1910.  It  took  them  three  years 
to  work  up  the  information. 

The  report  was  published  by  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America,  w^liicli  is  a  body  of  high  scientific  standing,  and  so 
recognized  tliroughout  the  world,  by  actuaries. 

On  page  3  I  have  included  all  of  the  information  relating  to 
railroad  occupations,  that  that  report  gave.  For  the  sake  of 
completeness  I  have  put  in  all  of  them. 

Tlie  first  column  only  relates  to  locomotive  engineers;  and 
tile  last  column,  or  rather,  the  end  of  the  table,  the  first  row  of 
figures,  is  the  significant  figure  that  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to.  The  standard  mortality  of  all  these  American  life  insurance 
companies  was  taken  as  100,  and  the  death  rate  of  engineers, 
compared  with  all  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  these  life  insurance 
comijauies,  rated  as  160  per  cent.  The  engineers'  death  rate, 
therefore,  is  60  per  cent  above  the  average  of  all  the  lives  in- 
sured by  these  thirty-odd  companies. 

The  committee  themselves  stated  it  w^as  tiieir  opinion  that 
any  excess  of  the  mortality  ratio  over  100  per  cent  indicates  the 
mortality  due  to  the  ]iaiticular  occupation,  so  that,  taken  as  a 
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general  tendeijcy,  tlie  mortality  of  the  locomotive  engineer  rates 
about  60  per  cent  above  the  standard. 

I  ought  to  say  that  certain  railroad  occupations  are  not  in- 
cluded here,  partly  because  the  number  of  persons  insured  was 
not  large  enough  to  compute  a  rate,  and  some  of  them,  like  the 
railroad  brakeman,  frankly  have  a  higher  rate  than  the  engineer 
and  are  so  recognized  by  the  life  insurance  companies ;  they  sim- 
ply do  not  take  them.  No  claim  is  made  that  the  locomotive  en- 
gineer's mortality  rate  is  the  highest  of  any,  either,  but  it  is 
approximately  60  per  cent  above  the  average. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  I  have  added  an  earlier  mor- 
tality study  that  practically  these  same  companies  made  ten 
years  earlier.  It  was  called  the  Specialized  Mortality  Investiga- 
tion. In  order  to  reduce  the  expense,  and  because  of  certain 
theories  that  some  of  the  actuaries  had,  they  reduced  the  scope 
of  this  investigation  so  that  it  is  not  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
1913  report.  But  this  earlier  one  showed  that  the  engineers' 
mortality  was  27  per  cent  above  the  average  for  all  of  their 
insured  lives. 

That  makes  two  general  studies  that  I  have  quoted  on  the 
subject. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  order  to  test  its 
experience,  published  in  the  Actuarial  Journal  a  special  study 
of  their  own  occupational  mortality  in  certain  hazardous  occupa- 
tions, and  in  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  the  rate  for 
engineers  was  45  per  cent  above  the  standard  of  all  their  lives 
insured. 

Now,  obviously,  when  a  life  insurance  company  makes  a 
contract  with  a  man  for  life  insurance,  it  takes  his  occupation 
at  the  time  when  he  was  insured.  Now,  of  course,  there  are 
many  of  these  leave  the  locomotive  engineers  to  later  change  in 
occupation,  and  it  ought  to  be  stated  clearly  that  the  figures  are 
defective  to  that  extent;  that  a  certain  number  at  the  time  of 
their  death,  perhaps,  were  master  workmen,  perhaps  had  other 
positions,  or  had  gone  into  other  occupations.  But,  in  order  to 
show  how  much  that  could  influence  the  final  result,  I  have  quoted 
their  table  on  page  5,  showing  what  a  high  proportion  of  those 
engineers  die  in  the  early  years  of  their  insurance.  So  it  is  a 
fair  presiimpition  that  the  greater  part  of  this  60  per  cent  above 
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the  normal  were  still  in  the  occupation  of  engineer  at  the  time 
of  their  death. 

These  are  general  statistical  estimates  of  the  engineers' 
hazard. 

I  have  added  at  the  bottom  of  page  5  just  one  illustration 
of  the  general  practice  of  life  insurance  companies  in  admitting 
engineers  to  their  companies. 

The  usual  practice  for  a  hazardous  occupation  is  to  require 
the  applicant  to  take  out  an  endowment  policy,  or  to  add  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  the  rates,  or  to  move  up  his  age,  so  that  the  company 
protects  itself  in  taking  a  higher  risk  than — by  charging  for  a 
higher  risk  than  would  normally  be  the  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  the 
locomotive  engineers  have  eight  years  added  to  their  age,  and 
in  the  second  place  must  take  out  no  cheaper  policy  than  a  twenty 
year  endowment  policy.  As  I  recall  the  rates,  an  ordinary  old 
line  policy,  the  rate  would  be  about  half  the  charge  for  an 
endowment  policy,  somewhat  less  than  half. 

The  other  occupations  that  the  company  lists  in  the  same 
category  with  engineers  are  dynamo  tenders  and  telegraph  line- 
men (who  climb  poles)  and  quarrymen  engaged  in  blasting.  And 
those  who  were  given  a  lower  rate  are  iron  workers,  cartridge 
workers  and  city  fire  department  employes. 

The  skilled  workman  in  a  powder  factory  has  ten  years 
added  to  his  age,  and  is  required  to  take  an  endowment,  and  the 
locomotive  engineer  has  only  eight  years  added  to  his  age.  He 
has  that  much  of  a  reduction  under  a  skilled  workman  in  a 
powder  factory. 

Now,  in  order  to  show  how  the  life  insurance  practice  rates 
the  engineer  as  compared  with  other  occupations,  I  have  given 
in  the  table  on  page  6  every  occupation  with  a  rate  of  25  per 
cent  above  the  normal  that  the  report  included,  except  that  I  left 
out  those  connected  with  the  liquor  trafiQc,  as  that  is  not  of  any 
interest  in  the  present  connection. 

Now,  the  locomotive  engineer,  according  to  this,  is  rated  at 
160,  and  those  above  the  engineer  in  this  table  are  regarded  by 
the  life  insurance  company  as  having  a  higher  risk,  as  being  less 
profitable  for  their  business  than  the  engineers. 

Now,  they  include  miners  and  workers  in  stone  and  earth. 
After  them  come  the  locomotive  firemen.    The  third  group  are 
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the  structural  iron  workers,  and  the  fourth  group  are  the  loco- 
motive engineers.    I  have  made  those  groups. 

Now,  the  miners  and  workers  in  stone  and  clay,  and  the 
structural  iron  workers,  are  not  selected  in  any  way  whatever. 
Anybody  who  applies  for  a  job,  if  he  looks  good,  is  practically 
taken  on  by  these  occupations.  You  get,  therefore,  no  selection 
such  as  tlie  stringent  railroad  physical  examination  makes  among 
the  men.  And,  T  was  about  to  say  that  the  wage  grouping  is  less 
favorable,  but  I  neglected  to  bring  the  census  report  with  me. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  general  information,  I  would  make  that 
statement. 

That  practically  sums  up  the  information  regarding  the 
general  mortality  rates  and  the  estimate  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  occupation  of  locomotive  engineer. 

The  Chairman :     We  will  adjourn  until  2 :30. 

(Whereupon  at  12:30  o'clock  P.  M.  a  recess  was  taken  until 
2:80  o'clock  P.  M.) 

After  Recess. 

DR.  HENRY  J.  HARRIS  was  recalled  for  further  exami- 
nation, and,  having  been  previously  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stone:  Dr.  Harris,  before  taking  up  the  rest  of  your 
tables,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  two  or  three  more  questions,  if 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  thought.  T  notice  on 
page  2  the  report  of  the  census  bureau,  the  number  of  engineers 
is  shown  as  96,000.  How  did  this  number  come  to  be  over- 
stated?    There  aren't  that  many  engineers  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Harris :  The  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  all  oc- 
cupational statistics  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  shading 
off  of  one  occupation  to  another,  and  a  census  enumerator  going 
to  a  residence  of  a  railroad  employe,  say,  would  ask  him  where 
he  was  employed,  and  he  would  say  in  the  railroad.  He  would 
ask  hiiii  what  his  occupation  was  and  he  would  say  he  was  an 
engineer.  Of  course,  that  would  be  turned  in  as  a  locomotive 
engineer  when  it  came  to  the  final  tabulation  of  the  information. 
That  is  a  perfectly  natural  inaccuracy,  if  you  choose  to  use  such 
a  strong  term.  When  you  come  to  count  large  masses  of  people, 
occupational  statistics  I  presume  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
fields  that  we  have  to  work  in,  when  it  comes  to  stating  labor 
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statistics.  Tli«'  illiistratitui  this  moniiiij*'  that  tlic  l^iothcihood 
of  Fironion  and  HnjifineiiKMi  never  was  able  to  tell  exactly  what 
its  ni('nil)ershi))  was  cni^aj^ed  in,  is  reflected  iu  even  a  greater 
degree  when  you  come  to  take  tlie  statistics  of  the  whole  ))Oi)U- 
lation.     it  is  ohvious,  of  course,  that  the  90,000  is  over-stated. 

Mr.  Stone:  1  notice,  foi-  exjunple,  yon  show  n<'gi"o  loconio- 
ti\<'  engineers,  355. 

Dr.  Harris:  I  have  no  doul)t  that  there  are  no  negro  engi- 
neers. Perhaps  on  some  little  industrial  line,  some  logging  road, 
there  may  he  a  negro  who  i-uns  a  diminutive  engine.  Tf  so,  he 
would  report  himself  as  a  locomotive  engineer.  Perhaps  some 
negro  may  he  working  on  a  hoisting  engine  and  he  might  be 
reportecl  as  a  locomotive  engiiicer. 

Mr.  Stone:  Or  p<'rhaps  iiuining  a  small  locomotive  I'dr 
some  contractoi' ! 

Dr.  Harris:     I^ndoubtedly. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  reason  why  I  note  that  particularly  is  that 
with  (»ne  single  exception  I  do  not  know  of  a  negro  engineer  in 
anv  main  line  service,  and,  bv  the  wav,  I  might  add  that  he  savs 
he  is  not  a  negro,  but  that  he  is  a  Spaniard. 

J)r.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr,  Stone:  On  i)age  o  is  the  death  rate  of  160  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  extra  hazard  of  the  engineer's  occupation — could 
that  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate? 

Dr.  Harris:  Yes,  1  should  say  it  could.  The  only  thing 
that  surprises  me  is  that  it  is  only  60  per  cent.  Just  speaking 
a  priori,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  much  higher  than  that,  but  I 
feel  that  must  be  due  to  the  long  selection  that  has  taken  place 
before  the  man  reaches  an  engineer;  and  then  you  have  this 
])sychological  factor  in  itself,  that  the  engineer  who  takes  out 
life  insurance  in  addition  to  the  Brotherhood  insurance,  is  an 
unusually  prudent  man,  and  these  engineers  that  are  taken  up 
by  prudent  life  insurance  c(mipanies  represent  a  distinctly  high 
type,  or  high  class  of  selection,  and  so  you  have  got  the  very 
cream  of  the  risk,  and  still  you  have  60  per  cent  above  their 
normal  of  all  their  insured  lives. 

Mr.  Stone:  On  page  4,  those  three  studies  there  men- 
tioned, show  a  dilTerence:  one  shows  160,  one  127,  and  one  145 
above  normal  or  expecte<l.    Now,  why  is  this  variation? 

Di-.  Harris:     That   1    should   say  was  a  perfectly   natural 
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result.  TIk'  TOO  is  tlu'  largest  and  most  complete*  investigation 
that  has  yet  been  made  of  tlie  experience  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  It  covers  twenty  years:  it  is  the 
most  recent  that  we  have;  and  it  includes  a  lari>er  number  of  life 
insurance  companies  than  any  other. 

The  127  was  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  earlier  experience 
of  American  life  insurance  companies,  Imt  includes  a  nmcli 
smaller  number  of  risks,  and  excludes  carefully  any  policy  tliat 
the  com]ianies  had  imposed  an  exti'a  charge  on  because  of  occu- 
pation. That  was  one  of  the  points  that  was  insiste<l  on  in  mak- 
ing that  investigation,  and  it  atfected  the  result.  1  gave  it  be- 
cause it  shows  in  coiiipai-ison  with  other  railway  occupations,  a 
fair  statement  of  what  they  found  at  that  time,  in  1903. 

The  last  one,  145.  is  the  experience  of  just  one  company,  the 
New  York  Life  Company,  which,  if  not  the  largest,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  three  big  life  insurance  companies  in 
the  United  States,  and  one  that  is  carefully  managed.  Mr. 
Arthur  Hunter  lias  been  president  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America,  and  watches  his  death  rates  very  carefully,  so  it  is  an 
intei-esling  exhibition  of  what  an  early  study  of  over  ten  years 
ago  found,  of  what  one  life  insurance  company,  carefully  man- 
aged, found;  and  jon  might  say  what  the  total  experience  of  the 
leading  American  life  companies  results  in,  which  brought  out 
the  160  rate. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  a  great  many  of  these 
old  line  companies  do  not  insure  locomotive  engineers  at  all? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Stone :  There  are  only  a  few  of  the  larger  companies 
that  do  insure  them,  and  they  charge  a  higher  premium? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Stone :  On  this  page  6  here,  these  mortality  rates,  in 
comparison  with  other  occupations,  these  are  all  American  ex- 
periences, are  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Harris :  Yes.  (hie  or  two  of  the  smaller  c(mi[)anies, 
I  have  forgotten  at  the  present  moment,  exactly  how  many  there 
were,  are  included  from  Canada,  but  this  is  the  result  of  exp(n"i- 
ence  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  there  anything  of  value  in  the  l^]uropean 
experience? 

Dr.  Harris  :     I  should  sav  not.    We  have  a  certain  amount 
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of  information  and  I  have  consulted  some  of  it,  such  as  the  Reg- 
istrar General's  report  for  (rreat  Britain,  but  I  should  say  that 
conditions  in  railroading  in  the  United  States  were  so  totally 
different  from  European  countries,  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time 
to  include  such  matter  in  a  discussion  of  wages,  say,  or  of  .occu- 
pation hazards  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stone :  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  now.  I  do  not 
care  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  just  wanted  to  settle  in  my  own  mind 
these  tables,  so  as  to  be  sure  I  understood  them  correctly.  Now, 
you  may  take  up  the  explanation  of  your  exhibit  again. 

Dr.  Harris :  The  first  part,  as  you  see,  is  a  general  study 
of  mortality  among  occupati(  us.  Xow,  tliis  mortality  may  be 
due  to  accident,  or  to  disease,  fu  order  to  show  the  general 
hazard  of  traimiien,  I  have  given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission figures  on  page  7,  showing  the  deaths  per  1,000  train 
men,  for  the  whole  country. 

Following  that,  I  have  given  the  death  rate  for  locomotive 
engineers  and  firemen  as  found  by  the  United  States  Employers ' 
Liability  Commission,  and  that  covers  the  three  years,  1908  to 
1910. 

The  engineers'  and  firemen's  death  rate  from  accident  is 
practically  the  same,  just  a  little  short  of  four  per  thousand,  as 
tlie  Federal  Liability  Commission  found. 

I  want  to  state,  however,  that  these  figures  were  contrib- 
uted by  the  railroads  themselves  to  the  Commission,  and  prac- 
tically only  the  large  and  well  organized  eastern  companies  were 
able  to  supply  this  information.  This  is  largely  eastern  experi- 
ence and  probably  represents  the  most  favorably  situated  en- 
gineers in  the  United  States.  But,  still,  in  spite  of  that  fact, 
the  rate  is  a  little  bit  short  of  4  per  thousand. 

The  medico-actuarial  examination  that  I  have  referred  to 
several  times,  in  its  preliminary  discussion  of  the  tables,  takes 
up  the  question  of  the  deaths  from  accidents,  and  they  found 
for  all  of  them  what  they  call  a  normal  rate,  and  they  quote  the 
variations  from  this  normal  rate. 

According  to  this  report,  the  engineers  have  a  death  rate 
from  accident,  which  is  eight  times  normal ;  locomotive  firemen 
Lave  nine.  Those  two  occupations  rank  highest  of  all  those 
studied  by  this  Medico-Actuarial  Examination. 

After  the  engineers  come  such  occupations  as  underground 
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mining  (mostly  mineral  mines);  anthracite  coal  miners;  struc- 
tural iron  workers,  and  a  number  of  other  occupations.  Those 
that  I  have  mentioned  there  are  distinctly  hazardous  occupa- 
tions, well  kno^vn  as  such.  But,  according  to  the  experience  of 
these  life  companies,  the  locomotive  engineers  have  a  higher 
rate  than  any  of  these. 

The  next  table  that  I  give  shows  the  experience  of  the 
Prudential  Company.  The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company 
conducts  one  of  the  so-called  industrial  departments,  and  Mr. 
Hoffman,  their  statistician,  watches  the  returns  pretty  closely, 
and  just  in  the  latter  part  of  December  he  published  a  pamphlet 
showing  what  proportions  of  their  deaths  were  due  to  acci- 
dents. 

For  all  of  their  insured  lives  in  the  industrial  department, 
10  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were  caused  by  accidents.  Among 
the  engineers  it  was  26  per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  approximately 
two  and  a  half  times  the  rate  for  all  occupations  insured  in 
the  industrial  department. 

In  the  next  table  on  page  9,  I  have  reproduced  an  exhibit 
of  the  railroads  which  was  presented  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
certed Wage  Movement  in  1912.  This  was  presented  by  the 
railroads  with  the  claim  that  it  showed  a  favorable  condition. 
You  will  notice  that  the  rates,  say,  since  1907,  have  been  some- 
what lower  than  they  were  before.  You  find,  for  instance, 
in  1900,  a  rate  of  3.12 ;  in  1910  you  find  a  rate  of  2.90.  The 
variation,  I  should  say,  did  show  a  certain  amount  of  improve- 
ment, but  it  is  not  very  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they  have 
had  at  earlier  dates,  and  the  rate  is  still  a  distinctly  high  one  as 
compared  with  other  occupations. 

Another  method  of  finding  the  estimate  which  experts  place 
on  the  hazard  of  the  locomotive  engineers'  occupation  is  that 
made  by  the  accident  insurance  companies.  Instead  of  taking 
a  large  number  of  companies  presenting  their  facts,  I  have 
just  simply  taken  the  standard  table  prepared  by  the  National 
Association  of  Accident  Underwriters,  which  they  prepared 
as  a  guide  for  all  the  accident  insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States.  This  International  security  rating  has  nine 
classes  in  it.  The  highest  class,  class  nine,  is  practically  non- 
insurable.  It  includes  aviators,  enlisted  men  in  time  of  war,  and 
so  on. 
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The  eighth  class  is  called  * 'perilous."  It  includes  occupa- 
tions such  as  jockeys  and  bicycle  racers,  etc.,  and  has  a  few  in- 
dustrial occupations  in  it,  such  as  rolling  mill  employes,  where 
a  man  is  undoubtedly  exposed  to  an  extreme  risk. 

Following  that  comes  the  seventh  class,  the  **  Extra-hazard- 
ous" class,  so-called,  and  after  the  extra-hazardous  class  comes 
the  engineers'  class. 

This  engineers'  class  is  a  special  class  inserted  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh,  between  the  extra-hazardous  and  hazar<lous, 
and  is  applicable  only  to  engineers  on  Northern  Roads.  They 
decline  to  give  a  quotation  for  engineers  on  other  roads. 

Some  of  the  rates  quoted  in  this  international  table  aic  for 
a  locomotive  engineer  for  the  usual  $1,000  policy,  $10,  wliilc  for 
disability  a  locomotive  engineer  is  charged  $31.50.  Biidge 
Imihlers  and  structural  iron  workers,  $34,  and  locomotive  fire- 
men, $35. 

Mr.  Stone:     Might  I  interrupt  you  there  to  ask  a  question? 

Dr.   Harris:     Surely. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  that  rate  of  $31.50  for  the  locomotive  en- 
gineer provides  for  a  policy  of  $1,000  for  deatli— that  means  (mly 
accidental  death? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  lie  dies  a  natural  death  lie  would  receive 
nothing? 

Dr.  Harris:  No,  this  is  just  accidental  death.  That,  in 
general,  is  the  fatal  occupation  hazard  of  the  engineer.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  find  the  hazard  as  regards  disability, 
but  I  have  given  all  the  information  I  could  find  on  the  subject, 
and  that  includes  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability 
Commission,  and  the  reports  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  make  any  general  statement  regard- 
ing tliis  liability  to  physical  injur}';  but  for  train  men  as  a 
whole,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  reports  show  a 
distinct  increase  in  tlie  last  three  years,  the  last  report  available 
being  1912-1913. 

The  Federal  Employers-'  Liability  Commission's  report 
shows  that  the  engineer's  rate  is  4.28. 

I  have  also  included  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics, 
in  order  to  find,  if  possible,  what  kind  of  injuries  the  locomotive 
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engineer  sustained,  in  order  to  bring  out  how  it  att'ected  liis 
earning  capacity.  For  both  the  engineer  and  fireman  these 
injuries  affect  practically  all  ])arts  of  the  body.  There  is  no 
means  of  protecting  him  in  any  way ;  just  simply  his  whole  body 
is  exposed. 

Following  this  I  have  inserted  a  table  prepared  by  the 
mutual  insurance  organization  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers.  The  portion  of  interest  is,  first  of  all,  the 
last  column,  giving  the  rates — the  latter  part  of  the  last  column 
on  page  13.  This  rate,  since  1904,  practically,  has  been  twelve 
and  a  fraction,  except  for  the  year  1907,  when  there  was  a 
heavier  traffic  on  the  railroads,  it  went  up  about  one-tenth, 
roughly  speaking. 

The  deaths  per  annum  of  raili'oad  engineers,  as  shown  by 
this  exhibit,  are  also  somewhat  of  interest.  The  last  year,  1913, 
shows  a  falling  off,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  five  years, 
sav,  but,  if  vou  will  look,  sav  at  1896  or  1897,  there  were  similar 
low  rates  at  that  time.  As  a  general  rule,  since  1903,  the  rate 
has  averaged  say  from  3  to  4.  In  1903  it  was  5.  In  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  3. 

On  page  14  I  have  taken  a  statement  prepared  by  the  insur- 
ance organization  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  it  gives  there  some  rates  for  classes  of  diseases,  the  classes 
of  diseases  being  arranged  on  the  international  classification  of 
diseases,  used  by  the  Federal  Census  office.  The  rates,  [  should 
say,  do  not  possess  minute  scientific  accuracy;  but  the  last 
column,  showing  the  distribution  of  diseases  causing  death,  is 
rather  of  interest.  For  instance,  nervous  diseases,  the  whole 
group,  cause  the  death  of  practically  ten  per  cent  of  all  en- 
gineers. Near  the  end  of  the  last  column  is  the  showing  that  for 
the  period  1890  to  1913  practically  one-third  of  the  engineers* 
deaths  were  caused  by  occupational  accidents — accidents  while 
on  duty.  That  is,  of  course,  a  high  rate.  The  Prudential's  In- 
dustrial Department,  (|Uoted  previously,  shows  26  per  cent  of 
its  deaths  due  to  accidents,  but  that,  of  course,  for  the  Pruden- 
tial, is  onlv  the  last  six  vears. 

The  last  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  in  regard  to  locomo- 
tive engineers  was  the  length  of  time  that  a  locomotive  engineer 
can  expect  to  eai-n  wages.  The  first  table  given  was  prepared 
by  the  raih'oads  foi-  the  ])revious  Engineers'  Arbitration   and 
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shows  the  ii umber  of  engineers  of  eaeli  age  from  21  to  80  years 
of  age.  This  is  a  railroad  exhibit,  frankly  prepared  to  show  that 
the  condition  of  engineers  was  favorable.  I  have  summarized 
that  by  age  groups  in  the  next  table,  and  in  the  table  on  page 
16  the  number  of  engineers  of  the  various  years  of  service  is 
also  given.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  those  figures  in  detail. 
The  net  result  of  the  tabulation  is  that  the  railroads  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  find  that  the  men  in  their  service 
averaged  12.4  years.  If  you  get  a  mass  of  employes,  here  this  was 
31,000  engineers,  with  a  constant  stream  coming  in  and  going  out, 
that  length  of  time  that  they  sei-ved  is  a  fair  indication  of  their 
trade  life  and  according  to  this  the  locomotive  engineer  can 
exjiect  to  work  say  twelve  and  one-half  years. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Enginees'  insurance  or- 
ganization found  that  the  average  age  of  death  of  their  members 
was  after  eleven  years  service. 

The  living  men  therefore  averaged  121/2  years'  service;  and 
the  men  who  died  in  the  Brotherhood's  membership  showed  a 
trade  life  of  slightly  over  11  years.  Less  than  15  years,  there- 
fore, is  the  time  that  a  locomotive  engineer  can  expect  to  retain 
his  earning  cajiacity. 

The  Eastern  roads  showed  quite  a  number  of  men,  say  over 
60,  in  that  table  on  page  15,  but  I  imagine  that  the  nimiber  in 
the  East  is  much  larger  than  elsewhere,  and  that  most  of  these 
men  over  60  had  very  light  duties,  and  most  probably  reduced 
pay,  as  a  consequence. 

On  page  16  I  have  tried  to  give  a  short  summary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Board,  of  what  these  long  and  rather  dreary  sta- 
tistical tables  indicate.  In  the  first  place,  the  occupation  of  a 
locomotive  engineer  is  undoubtedly  a  hazardous  one,  and  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  it  is  extra-hazardous,  and  I  insert  that  word 
extra-hazardous,  in  view  of  the  careful  selection  of  the  risks 
that  are  made  before  the  man  reaches  the  position  of  engineer. 
The  working  life  of  a  locomotive  engineer  I  have  put  down  as 
from  11  to  12  years.  Certainly  the  average  locomotive  engineer 
must  ex])ect  that  his  working  life  is  not  more  than  15  years. 

The  two  special  studies  of  mortality  that  the  Actuarial  So- 
ciety of  America  have  conducted,  show  that  the  engineer  ranks 
close  to  the  locomotive  fireman,  in  having  a  higher  death  rate 
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than  the  express  messenger,  mail  (4erk,  passenger  trainman, 
passenger  conductor,  and  track  supervisor. 

As  compared  with  other  occu])ations,  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers have  a  mortality  which  is  in  the  same  general  class  for 
coal  miners,  structural  iron  workers  and  so  on. 

The  fatal  accidents  of  the  membership  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  come  jjretty  nearly  being  35  per  cent 
of  their  total  deaths. 

The  bodily  injuries  which  locomotive  engineers  sustain  are 
especially  those  applied  to  the  legs,  though  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  also  atfected.  Loss  and  impairment  of  eyesight  show 
up  strongly  in  the  causes  of  disability  of  engineers. 

Mr.  Stone :  Then  I  would  understand,  Dr.  Harris,  that  your 
conclusions  are,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  11  or  12  years  is  the  working 
life  of  a  man  ? 

Dr.  Harris :  I  should  say  that  covering  a  whole  industry 
like  that,  that  11  or  12  years  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
group  as  a  whole,  the  average  for  the  whole  group. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  represents  his  whole  stock  in  trade,  does 
it  not ;  that  is  all  he  has  to  sell  ? 

Dr.  Harris:     Entirely. 

Mr.  Stone:  Then,  in  those  few  short  years  he  must  not 
only  live  and  pay  house  rent  and  raise  his  family,  send  his  chil- 
dren to  school  and  educate  them,  but  he  must  also  lay  up  a  com- 
petence for  old  age,  if  he  is  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  that  do  not 
get  killed  on  duty? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  So  in  your  opinion  those  two  things  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  wage  that  the  man  should 
receive  for  his  labor  '! 

Dr.  Harris:     I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Doctor,  does  that  working  life  take  into  con- 
sideration the  accidents,  as  well  as  the  deaths? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all,  doctor. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Doctor,  can  you  tell  us  about  how  much  higlier 
the  rate  is  for  a  brakeman  than  for  the  locomotive  engineers  and 
firemen  ?     I  think  you  said  yon  excluded  brakemen. 
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Dr.  llariis:     Ves. 

Mr,  Slu'oaii:  Or,  t)ii  the  uNcra^c,  (Hi  this  IGd  and  IJM)  liasis, 
liow  imu'li  liiglu'r  is  the  rate  for  tlie  brakeman? 

Dr.  Harris:  1  have  stated  in  the  text,  for  instance,  "Cer- 
tain occupations,  sucli  as  hrakemen,  are  not  included  in  this 
report,  because  they  undoubtedly  have  a  higher  occu])ation  risk, 
and  are  accepted  in  such  small  numbers  that  there  were  not 
enough  cases  to  form  the  basis  for  the  computation  of  a  rate." 

They  were  undoubtedly  excluded  because  the  number  was 
too  small  to  form  the  basis  of  com))utating  a  rate.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  brakeman  has  a  higher  accident  rate  than  the 
engineer.    He  is  not  the  selected  man  that  the  engineer  is. 

Mr.  Sheean :  1  was  wondering  whether  you  could  tell  us 
how  much  higher  the  rate  was,  whether  you  have  made  any 
comjuitation  on  that? 

Dr.  Harris:     No,  the  information  is  not  available. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  the  classes  7,  8  and  9  to  which  you  refer — 

Dr.  Harris:     Which  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Page  9. 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  refer  there  to  tlie  classification  nuule  by 
the  Accident  Underwriters'? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Have  you  the  details  so  that  you  could  give 
us  these  classes,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  as  to  just  who  was  above  and 
who  just  below  in  tlip  occupations  that  were  considered  more  or 
less  hazardous  than  that  of  locomotive  engineers? 

Dr.  Harris:  No,  1  haven't  that  here.  It  would  be  a  per- 
fectly simple  matter  to  get  one  of  those  standard  accident  ratings. 
I  regret  to  say  I  haven't  it  here. 

Mr.  Sheean  :      1  thought  possibly  you  had  one  with  you. 

Dr.  Harris:  Xo,  I  don't  hap]ien  to  have  one  with  me,  I 
regret  to  say. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  the  last  conclusion  in  your  tables,  about 
the  length  of  sen'ice — 

Dr.  Harris:     \Vhieh  page  is  that,  please? 

Mr.  Sheean:  1  think  it  is  on  pages  15  and  16.  Yes,  16 
and  15. 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Ml-.  Sheean:     The  length  of  trade  life  of  locomotive  engi- 
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neers,  Assiuning*,  Doctor,  tliat  on  the  date  on  wliicli  these  tal)les 
were  compiled  here — 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean  (continuing) :  That  all  of  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers and  liremen  covered  by  the  table,  were  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence by  a  sudden  calamity,  what  would  be  the  average  life  of 
those  engaged  in  that  occupation  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  Well,  I  couldn't  state  that  exactly.  The  way 
to  get  at  it,  I  should  say,  would  be  to  find  the  average  age  of 
admission  to  the  Engineers'  Brotherhood,  and  add  this  period 
of  service  to  that  average  age. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Yes,  but  in  reaching  the  conclusion  tliat  the 
average  trade  life  is  twelve  years,  have  you  not  proceeded  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  computation  ends  on  that  date? 

Dr.  Harris :  I  should  say  that  a  stream  of  men  coming 
into  an  occupation  and  going  out  by  death,  say,  would  show  at 
any  given  time  after  an  industry  had  been  in  operation  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  such  as  railroading  has,  would  show  about 
what  the  average  working  life  was. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But,  Doctor,  do  you  in  this  table  make  any 
computation  of  the  number  of  engineers  who  are  living  either 
at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  do  you  simply  take  the  number 
of  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  this  period"? 

Dr.  Harris  :  For  the  engineers '  data  I  have  taken  just  the 
number  of  deaths. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Just  the  number  of  deaths? 

Dr.  Harris :  Yes,  and  that  showed  eleven.  For  the  living 
persons,  the  railroads'  computation  shows  twelve  and  a  half, 
roughly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  now,  limiting  it  then  to  the  computa- 
tions of  the  employes ;  of  those  who  died  in  this  period  of  time, 
the  average  length  of  life  of  those  who  died  was  eleven  years? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  in  that  computation,  in  reaching 
that  conclusion  of  the  average  trade  life,  you  have  simply  as- 
sumed that  the  engineers  all  began  and  all  ended  on  the  period 
of  time  computed  there? 

Dr.  Harris:  I  see  no  objection  when  you  are  makino;  an 
average  of  that  sort,  if  you  have  got  a  long  series  of  men 
coming  into  an  occupation,  if  you  have  got  your  stream  that 
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wny,  i  s(M'  no  statistical  objection  to  taking  the  average  of  that. 
I  should  say  tliat  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  length  of  time,  pro- 
vided yon  have  got,  not  a  new  occupation,  l)ut  an  occupation 
whicli  has  been  going  on  for  a  \*n\g  time. 

Ml-.  Sliei'an :  AVell,  in  tlie  organization  here  from  wiiich 
these  tables  wei'e  compiled,  does  tliat  cover  the  entire  cor- 
porate life  of  the  organizaticm .' 

Dr.  Harris:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  covers  what  period? 

Dr.  Harris:     1890  to  1913. 

Mr.   Sheean:     1890  to   1913? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     A  period  (tf  thirteen  years? 

Dr.  Harris :     Twenty-three. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Twenty-three  years.  And  what  is  the  total 
corporate  life  of  the  insurance  department? 

Dr.  Harris:     Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Stone:     1867,  and  it  is  still  alive  yet. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  made  no  comparison  of  membership  at 
any  particular  time,  the  total  number  that  were  involved  in 
this  deatli  rate? 

Dr.  Harris:  Well,  no,  I  giiess  I  didn't  understand  your 
question  properly  at  the  start.  It  states  that  from — in  the 
brief  here  it  states  that  from  January  1st,  1897,  until  December 
31st,  1911,  there  ^vere  8,000  deaths,  and  of  those  -who  died  it  was 
eleven  years  practically  during  that  period,  1897  to  1911. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is,  of  those  who  died  during  that  period 
there  was  an  average  life  of  eleven  years? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

]\Ir.  Sheean:  Now,  in  order  to  ascertain.  Doctor,  what  the 
average  occupational  life  of  any  person  is,  you  would  have  to 
take,  I  assume,  both  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  occupa- 
tional life  of  all  the  people  who  were  involved? 

Dr.  Harris:  Well,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  feasible  to 
do  that.  For  an  insurance  purpose,  if  you  take  a  fairly  large 
selection  and  get  your  average  length  of  life  for  that  selection, 
the  result  is  legitimate  in  assuming  that  that — other  things 
being  equal,  of  course — does  represent  the  trade  life. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  also  is  assuming,  is  it  not,  Doctor,  that 
there  is  flowing  in  at  one  end  the  same  number,  practically, 
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that  flow  out  at  the  other,  so  as  to  keep  the  iiiiniber  over  whom 
it  is  spread,  constant? 

Dr.  Harris:     A  fairly  even  stream. 

Mr.  Sheean:  A  fairly  even  stream.  And  do  yon  know 
whether  or  not  the  membership  of  this  organization  over  which 
these  statistics  are  spread  has  kept  even  in  that  way  or  not  ? 

Dr.  Harris :  I  have  got  that  right  here  on  page  13.  That 
shows  from  1897  to  1911. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  1913  as  I— 

Dr.  Harris :  The  figTires — trade  life  figures  that  you  are 
interested  in  end  with  1911  and  begin  with  1897.  During  that 
time  the  membership  has  increased  threefold,  and  the  increase 
of  membership  would  be  younger  men,  better  risks,  who  would 
if  anything  prolong  the  trade  life — average. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  order  to  determine.  Doctor,  what  the 
average  trade  life  was,  limiting  it  simply  to  the  trade,  would 
you  not  have  to  have  the  same  factors  both  at  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  it?  That  is,  the  actual  beginning  and  actual 
ending  of  the  trade  life,  spread  over  the  same  number  of  per- 
sons? 

Dr.  Harris:  To  be  absolutely  and  entirely  accurate,  -pev- 
haps  it  would  give  a  better  rate  than  this  average  tliat  is  de- 
rived from  the  deaths  that  we  have  given.  You  noticed,  did  you 
not,  in  my  general  discussion,  I  assumed  that  fifteen — that  we 
ought  to  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  all  these  figures.  I 
lay  no  special  stress  on  the  eleven,  and  I  have  mentioned  fifteen 
as  a  round  figure  that  we  ought  to  consider. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  me  see  if  this  is  not  sound.  If,  you  take 
in  1911 — that  is  the  period  you  say  over  which  you  have  spread 
this  average,  1907  to  1911. 

Dr.  Harris :     1897  to  1911. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1897  to  1911? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  if  in  1911,  the  63,647  engineers  covered 
by  this  organization  suddenly  went  out  of  life  in  some  wide- 
spread calamity,  all  wiped  out  of  existence,  would  not  the 
average  length  of  occupation  then  be  twelve  years,  or  the  eleven 
years  sho^^^l  in  these  tables? 

Dr.  Harris:  Well,  I  should  say  it  would  be  liiglier,  l)e- 
cause  you  have  got  a  lot  of  new  entrants. 
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Mr.  Slu'eau:  Xo,  bul  i  am  assuiiiiuo-  now,  Doctor,  that  as 
the  conclusion  was  as  you  found  it  in  1H!)7  and  it  totally  ended 
by  an  eartluiuak(*  in  191 1,  the  6.">,()47  members  all  pass  out  of  life 
at  that  time,  wouhl  not  the  fi^ires  which  you  have  introduced 
here  show  then  that  even  in  that  situation  the  average  length 
of  life— 

Dr.  Harris:     Of  trade  life. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Of  trade  life  would  be  the  eleven  years 
shown  here. 

Dr.  Harris:     Probably  higher,  but  approximately,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  would  it  not  l)e  the  identical  figures 
which  have  been  carried  out  here  as  the  trade  life  of  the  en- 
gineers ? 

Dr.  Harris:  Simply  because,  since  1897,  a  large  number 
of  very  young  persons  have  come  in,  and  they  would  give  a  bet- 
ter class,  and  would,  I  should  say,  change  the  figures  to  some 
extent. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Well,  I  am  wondering,  Doctor,  whether  or  not 
the  avi'rage  length  of  life,  of  11  years,  is  not  arrived  at  in  that 
way;  that  is,  you  take  all  of  the  deaths  which  have  occurred 
between  these  two  periods  of  1897  and  1911.    Now,  if  you  take — 

Hr.  Harris:     8,000  deaths,  say,  approximately. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Xow,  then,  instead  of  8,000  deaths,  you  have 
in  1911  all  the  other  deaths;  say  the  organization  is  wiped  out 
of  existence  at  that  time,  you  have  just  this  same  result,  have 
you  not,  that  these  men  have  had  only  an  occii]»ationnl  life  of  11 
vears  ? 

Dr.   Harris:     Ai)i)roximately,  yes. 

Mr.  Slieean:  So  that,  isn't  there  underlying  this  deduc- 
tion of  only  11  years  occupational  life  the  assumption  that  the 
entire  trade  and  every  one  in  it  goes  out  of  existence  at  the  time 
when  you  say  the  occupational  life  ends  ? 

Dr.  Harris:     Say  that  again,  will  you,  please! 

-Mr.  Sheean:  In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  11  years, 
as  shown  by  this  table,  ])reiiared  l)y  the  mutual  insurance  organ- 
ization of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  that  the 
length  of  life  of  the  engineer  is  but  11  years — is  there  not  as- 
sumed that  the  organization  ends  by  death  at  the  end  of  the 
period  for  which  the  computation  is  made? 

Dr.  Harris:     \\Tiy,  I  don't  quite  see  that  it  makes  a  sub- 
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staiitial  difference.  If  you  take  8,000  deaths  and  lind  the  length 
of  service  that  those  8,000  men  have  worlved,  get  your  average 
for  those  8,000,  that  is,  I  should  say,  a  fair  statement  of  how 
long  that  group  of  men,  in  that  period,  have  been  able  to  stay 
in  the  occupation. 

Mr.  Slieean :  But  you  say  that  that  conclusion  thus  arrived 
at  would  be  just  tlie  same  conclusion  that  you  would  reach  if,  in 
1911,  all  the  members  of  the  organization  jiassed  out  of  life? 

Dr.  Harris:  I  should  say  it  might  even  make  it  shorter, 
because  of  the  increase  in  railroading  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Xo,  I  am  talking  now  simply  of  the  table  at 
page  lo.  If  the  table  ended  with  the  end  of  the  year  1911,  and 
all  of  the  63,647  engineers  there  shown  passed  out  of  life  in  that 
year,  the  organization  then,  because  of  the  death  of  every  mem- 
ber, would  end,  and  then  the  average  life  of  the  men  during  this 
period  would  have  been  11  years. 

Dr.  Harris  :     All  right ;  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  would  have  been  the  result. 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  wliether  your  way  of  liguring  it  be 
right  or  wrong,  you  have  figured  it  on  just  the  same  basis  that 
you  would  figure  it  if  all  of  the  membership  of  the  organization 
passed  out  of  life  at  that  time! 

Dr.  Harris :  I  would  not  attempt  to  make  a  computation 
on  those  lines,  having  some  definite  figures,  of  8,000  men  who 
have  died,  I  would  take  that  always,  but  I  see  no  objection  to 
your  method,  if  you  so  desire  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  All  I  am  seeking  to  develop  is  whether  or 
not  there  would  be  any  difference  in  your  way  of  figuring  or  in 
the  use  of  the  figures  between  the  situation  where  there  Avere 
only  the  8,000  deaths  during  that  j^eriod,  or  where  the  total 
membership  actually  died  in  the  last  year. 

Dr.  Harris :     I  don't  suppose  there  would  be  any  difference. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No  difference  at  all.  So  that,  wliether  there 
were  70,000  left  living  in  1911,  or  63,000,  or  none  left  living, 
your  conclusion — I  mean  the  deductions  as  to  the  average  life 
of  the  engineer — would  be  the  same? 

Dr.  Harris:     Practically. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  also  true,  is  it,  Doctor,  of  the  tables 
which  you  show  on  ])age  15? 
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Dr.  JIarris:  AVoll,  tliis  tal)le  rei)re.sents  a  selected  nuiiiber 
of  31,000  men  tliat  were  employed  on  these  Eastern  roads  at  the 
earlier  time, 

jVli-.  Sliccaii :  l>u1  lliose  iiicii  were  tlie  men  tlicn  living  on 
the  date  this  exiiihit  was  j)resente(l .' 

Or.  Harris :     Yes. 

jMr.  Slieean  :  If,  on  (lie  day  on  wliieli  the  exhil)it  was  pre- 
sented in  1912,  all  of  the  31,00(1  men  sliown  in  that  exhilnt  died, 
on  that  date,  then  tlieir  averauc  lenofli  of  railroad  life  wonld 
liavc  been  12  years? 

l)i-.  Harris  :     Yes. 

Mv.  Slieean:  What  their  exi)ectaney  of  life  was  Ix'vond  the 
12  years  tliere  shown,  von  don't  know? 

Dr.  Harris:     No. 

^Ir.  Sheean:  1  mean,  there  is  nothing  in  the  statistics  that 
wonld  show  it  ? 

Dr.  Harris:     No, 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  the  first  table  in  wliieli  yon  reach  the 
dednction  of  11  years  life — I  won't  say  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion, but  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  if  all  the  engineers 
there  shown  passed  out  of  existence  at  the  end  of  the  period 
covered  by  the  tables! 

Dr.  Harris.  All  right,  I  will  admit  that.  I  had  not  thought 
of  looking  at  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  second  table,  the  dednction  based 
upon  the  31,000  employes  of  these  Eastern  railroads,  shows  that 
those  31,000  men,  up  to  the  date  of  the  exliiliit,  had  averaged 
12  years  in  service  and  were  still  living. 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  table  from 
which  you  can  make  any  deduction  of  what  the  expectancy  of 
life  was  beyond  the  12  years? 

Dr.  Harris:  Well,  of  course,  I  cannot — I  don't  know 
whether  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  expectancy  of  life. 
These  31,000  men  had  averaged,  at  that  time,  12Vo  years,  roughly, 
of  trade  life. 

Mr.  Slieean :     Y'es. 

Dr.  Harris:  For  all  practical  purposes,  that  represents  a 
cross-section  of  the  industry  at  the  time,  and  it  would  mean,  say 
on  that  day.   or  the  day  following,   the   regular  number  had 
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dropped  out  and  tlio  I'cgiilnr  imiiilx'i'  had  ciitcrcMl.  tlii^  constant 
stream  that  L  lulve  referred  to. 

Air,  Slieean:  If,  on  the  day  on  whicli  this  exhibit  was- pre- 
sented, all  of  these  31,0(JU  men  passed  out  of  existence,  they 
would  have  served  12  years  in  railroad  service. 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  the  date  on  wliicli  it  was  preseiitetl,  .'M,- 
000  locomotive  en,«,ineers  had  already  served  12  years  in  service, 
and  what  their  future  expectancy  was,  you  cannot  deduce  from 
the  tahle,  except  that  some  of  them  had  been  in  railroad  service 
at  that  time  as  many  as — 

Dr.  Harris:  Some  of  them  had  been  40  and  50  years  in  the 
service,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     From  40  to  50  years  in  service  at  that  time  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  Yes;  but  of  course  what  you  have  done  is  to 
take  a  cross-section  of  this  stream  of  men,  and  as  each  entrant 
conies  in,  as  each  new  man  comes  on,  it  is  a  perfectly  simple 
actuarial  computation  to  say,  if  he  is  30  years  of  age  and,  say, 
is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  that  30  years  of  life  is  be- 
fore him — an  insurance  company  would  assume  that  he  had  that 
much,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  this  table  it  is  showm  of  the  31,000  then 
in  life — 

Dr.  Harris:     Then  in  life — 

Mr.  Sheean :  — that  they  had  served  an  average  of  12  years 
in  the  railroad  service. 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  order  to  make  our  average  occupational 
or  trade  life  12  years,  it  w^ould  ])e  necessary  to  assume  that  some 
sudden  cataclysm  took  the  31,000  out  of  existence  on  that  date, 
in  order  to  make  their  life  just  the  12  years. 

Dr.  Harris :  That  is  all  right,  yes ;  but,  of  course,  you  keej) 
in  mind  the  fact  that  a  crtain  number  came  in  the  day  before,  and 
a  certain  number  dropped  out  the  day  following.  It  is  a  (jues- 
tion  of  computation  of  the  average  of  a  constant  stream  of  liv- 
ing men. 

Mr.  Slieean:  Now,  the  11  years'  life  shown  in  the  other 
table,  was  an  insured  11-year  period  out  of  the  i)ossible  14  years 
covered  by  insurance,  wasn't  it — you  took  from  1807  to  1014  as 
the  period  of  insurance. 
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Dr.  Harris :  Oh,  no,  that  was  the  deaths  that  had  occurred, 
between  those  two  times.  A  lot  of  them  may  have  been  insured 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  but  what  I  mean,  Doctor,  and  perhaps 
my  question  was  a  little  bit  misleading,  is  this :  You  took  the 
period  from  1897  to  1911? 

Dr.  Harris.     Yes. 

Mr.   Sheean :     A  total  period  of  fourteen  years  ? 

Dr.  Harris.     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  If  there  was  the  constant  flowing  in,  and 
constant  flowing  out  at  both  ends  that  you  have  spoken  of,  you 
would  have  just  this  fourteen  year  period  there? 

Dr.  Harris.     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Constant  at  l)oth  ends,  and  if  one  came  in 
at  the  beginning  and  was  one  of  this  constant  stream  going 
through,  he  would  have  a  possible  period  of  fourteen  years! 

Dr.  Harris.     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  that  possible  period  of  fourteen  years, 
the  average  life  was  eleven! 

Dr.  Harris :     That  is  not  a  fair  conclusion,  no. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Well,  if  there  was  a  constant  stream? 

Dr.  Harris.     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  am  not  saving  it  is  fair  to  assume  there 
was  or  was  not  a  constant  stream,  but  if  we  adopt  your  other 
assumption— 

Dr.  Harris.     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean  (Continuing)  : — that  there  is  a  constant  stream, 
as  many  going  in  at  one  end  as  there  is  coming  out  at  the  other, 
you  comprise  then  a  total  period  of  fourteen  years. 

Dr.  Harris.     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  that  segment  of  fourteen  years  in 
which  an  individual  would  travel,  if  the  stream  started  and 
ended  by  reason  of  the  flowing  in  at  one  end  and  out  at  the 
other,  the  average  length  of  life  in  that  fourteen  year  journey 
is  eleven  vears? 

Dr.  Harris :  Xo,  that  is  not  fair.  I  could  not  agree  with 
that,  because,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  1897  you  will 
have  a  number  of  men  who  have  been  working  ever  since — Oh, 
they  might  have  been  working  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes,  and  that  is  why,  upon  the  other  table. 
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Doctor,  it  is  not  a  safe  assumption  that  thero  is  a  constant 
flowing  in  and  a  constant  flowing  out  so  as  to  keep  at  a  state  of 
equilibrium  any  ])ai-ticular  segment  you  pick  out  of  it,  without 
knowing  the  immbers  ? 

Dr.  Harris :  I  should  say  from  what  we  know  of  railroad 
employes  that  we  got  this  stream  from  year  to  year;  we  have 
the  statistics  showing  the  number  of  employes  on  railroads 
throughout  this  whole  period.    It  represents  a  constant  stream. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  say,  then,  Doctor,  a  constant  stream 
flowing  from  1897  to  1911?     . 

Dr.  Harris :  Those  are  just  the  deaths  that  occurred  in 
that  period,  of  course. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Weil,  but  is  the  stream  there  that  you  speak 
of  a  practically  constant  stream,  so  that  the  travel  through  that 
part  of  the  stream  would  be  fairly  representative  of  the  series  ? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  of  course,  you  are  counting  only  the 
deaths  that  occurred  in  that  period? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  also.  Doctor,  you  are  only  counting  the 
part  that  comes  into  the  stream  during  that  period,  are  you  not? 

Dr.  Harris :  I  have  assumed  that  the  men  continued  in  rail- 
road occupation.  In  fact,  I  am  not  making  any  computation 
about  a  stream  in  the  case  of  the  Engineers'  Brotherhood.  I 
have  just  found  that  there  were  8,000  deaths,  from  that  point  to 
that  point.  Those  were  the  figures,  and  of  those  8,000  men  who 
died,  they  worked  eleven  and  a  fraction  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  took  the  men  wlio  died  within  this  pe- 
riod, did  you? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Of  fourteen  years  ? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  A  man  who  was  alive  both  before  and  after 
the  end  of  that  period  would  not  be  included  ? 

Dr.  Harris  :  Oh,  no ;  you  might  just  as  well  have  taken  one 
year,  taken  the  number  of  men  who  died  in  any  one  year  there,  a 
certain  number,  and  took  the  average  on  that.  It  would  be-, 
provided  you  had  a  representative  year,  just  as  fair  as  taking 
a  larger  number. 

Mr.  Sheean:     In  what  wav  would  you  arrive  at  the  average 
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occupational  life  of  tJio  person,  if  you  took  tlie  one  year  period? 

i)r,  Harris :  From  the  same  method.  Just  find  out  those 
men  who  died  sav  in  1900,  as  to  liow  lou"-  thev  had  worked  at 
the  engineer's  trade. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVas  this  computation  of  the  engineers  and 
firemen  taken  upon  the  basis  of  how  long  they  had  worked  at 
their  occupational  trade? 

Dr.  Harris:  Y'es,  '*How  long  had  you  worked  as  an  engi- 
neer"?   it  was  taken  from  the  report  of  the  death. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  page  is  that,  Doctor?  1  am  afraid  I 
don't  understand  that  table. 

Dr.  Harris :  Well,  I  did  not  make  it  in  the  form  of  a 
table.    It  is  on  page  IG,  sii-. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  table  Avas  simply  furnished  you  by  the 
Brotherhood,  of  the  number  of  years'  service  as  engineers' 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Is  that  averaged,  the  number  of  years'  serv- 
i(3e  averaged  with  the  number  of  engineers  spread  opposite  it? 

Dr.  Harris:  No,  there  were  8,000  deaths,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten, but  you  divide  8,000  into  the  total  number  of  years  that 
these  8,000  men  had  worked;  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  num- 
ber. You  add  it  up ;  one  will  have  worked  one  year,  and  an- 
other forty,  and  you  add  up  and  divide  the  total  by  the  8,000. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Was  that  the  number  of  years'  service  as  en- 
gineers, or  the  number  of  years  that  they  were  members  of  the 
organization: 

Dr.  Harris :  Tt  ought  to  have  been — I  am  right  about  that, 
am  I  not,  it  was  the  number  of  years  worked  as  an  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Stone:  Less  one  year;  he  would  have  to  be  an  en- 
gineer one  year  before  he  Avould  be  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  insurance. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But  is  the  data  you  have  here,  Mr.  Stone, 
the  number  of  years  he  was  covered  by  an  insurance  policy? 

Mr.  Stone:  I  understand  so.  That  is  the  average  term 
that  the  insured  lived. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  where  we  w^ere  differing  liere,  Doctor, 
as  to  the  deductions  drawn  from  it.  I  grant  you  if  this  column 
was  as  it  was  headed  here,  that  your  deductions  might  be  right ; 
but  if  the  column  is  in  fact,  instead  of  being  years  in  service 
as  engineers,  years  of  insured  life — 
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Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Slieeaii :  Then  my  otlier  dcduclion  would  Ix'  that  on 
an  average  period  of  insured  life  of  fourteen  years,  the  aver- 
age length  of  time  that  they  lived  was  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Stone:  If  I  might  explain  a  little,  Mr.  (Muiirmau:  In 
the  Eastern  Arbitration  we  presented  an  exhibit  sliowing  that 
the  average  term  of  insured  life,  as  I  recall  it,  and  I  am  simply 
speaking  from  memory  now,  was  eleven  years  and  seven-  days. 
Mr.  Lee,  representing  the  railroads,  at  ouce  said  those  figiires 
were  wrong,  and  did  not  begin  to  represent  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  That  they  Avould  compile  a  list,  and  show  the  ages  of 
engineers;  and,  they  did  compile  a  list,  and  it  is  found  on  pages 
15  and  16,  is  that  correct.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  only  difference  was  that  we  said  eleven 
vears  and  seven  davs,  and  we  took  into  consideration  of  course 
all  those  that  had  died  and  dropped  l)y  tlie  wayside,  and  tliey 
showed  12.4  years, , and  they  took  into  consideration  all  those 
who  were  still  alive,  so  there  was  not  so  much  difference  between 
us  after  all. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  just  want  to  make  that  perfectly  clear,  that 
this  column  on  page  16,  Doctor,  is  now  corrected  to  be  ''Years 
of  insured  life." 

Dr.  Harris:.  AVell,  it  is  not  a  column,  sir;  it  is  this  text 
statement  you  see  just  below  tlie  table.  The  column  you  are 
reading  is  the  exhibit  of  the  railroads  that  Mr.  Elisha  Lee  pre- 
sented in  the  Concerted  Wage  Movement.  You  are  looking  at 
the  other  table. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  The  otlier  one  I  re- 
ferred to  was  by  the  B.  of  L.  E. 

•   Dr.  Harris :     It  is  not  given  in  tabular  form.    It  is  a  para- 
graph just  below  that  table  you  were  looking  at  on  page  16. 

]\rr.  Sheean:  Oh,  yes.  ''The  total  number  of  engineers 
included  in  the  above  table  is  31,840" — 

Dr.  Harris:     No,  the  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Oh,  yes,  the  next  paragraph.  "The  report 
of  the  officials  of  the  mutual  insurance  organization  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  states  that  in  the  period  from 
January  1,  1897,  to  December  31,  1911,  inclusive,  8,054  death 
benefits  or  disablement  benefits  to  members  were  paid  and  that 
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the  average  insured  lil'c  of  tliese  8,054  nieml)ers  was  eleven 
years  and  seven  days." 

Now,  the  total  possible  insured  life  that  they  couid  have 
would  be  fourteen  years  during  that  period,  wouM  it  not ;' 

l)r.  Harris:     1  don't  see  how  you  would  get  tliat  at  all, 

Mr.  JSheean:  Dnringtliat  ])<'ri()(l.  Doctor;  covering  a  ])oriod 
of  fourteen  years. 

Dr.  Harris:  In  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  8,000  men  died, 
or  were  so  <Usabled  that  they  were  as  good  as  dead  for  their 
occupation. 

^Ir.  Sheean:  And  in  that  fourteen  year  })eri()d,  the  aver- 
age length  of  insured  life  of  those  who  died  was  eleven  years. 
This  is  only  the  age  of  insured  life  shown  by  this  table? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Isn't  tiiis  in  the  end  all  that  that  eoini)utation 
means:  Of  those  who  died  in  that  fourteen-year  period,  from 
1897  to  1911,  the  average  length  of  time  that  they  had  been  in- 
sured was  eleven  years? 

])r.  Harris:  Yes,  they  were  insured  for  tliat  time.  That 
practically  represents  the  trade  life,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Perhaps  we  may  disagree  about  the  conclu- 
sion, Doctor. 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  the  table  itself  as  prepared  shows  that 
of  all  persons  who  died  in  a  fourteen-year  period,  the  average 
length  of  insured  life  of  the  i)eople  thus  dying,  was  eleven  years! 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  other  table,  compiled  by  the  railroad 
coni])anies,  and  submitted  here  at  page  what? 

Dr.  Harris:     Fifteen. 

^I  r.  Sheean :     Page  15  ? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Shows  that  of  the  31,000  emjjloyes  living  on 
the  day  on  which  the  exhibit  was  presented,  they  had  averaged 
a  railroad  life  of  something  over  twelve  years  to  that  date? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  If  all  of  them  died  on  the  day  on  which  the 
exhibit  was  presented,  there  would  still  be  an  average  length 
of  life  of  twelve  years  in  railroad  service  of  the  employes  thus 
covered  ? 
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Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sliooaii :     That  is  all. 

RK-DIiiKCT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  As  to  that  fourteen-year  i)eriod  that  Air.  Sheean 
is  trying-  to  get  in  there,  is  it  not  a  fact,  Dr.  Harris,  that  some 
of  the  men  who  died  during  this  period  were  men  wlio  iierhaps 
had  carried  insurance  thirty  or  forty  years? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  their  death  was  recorded  some  time  dur- 
ing that  i)eriod  and  all  the  years  they  had  been  insured  were 
counted ! 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  While  others  may  have  been  insuted  only  for 
a  month  or  two  months? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  We  had  one  case  that  I  call  to  mind  during  that 
period  where  he  had  carried  insurance  less  than  sixteen  hours. 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  But  the  average  of  all  of  them  was  eleven  years 
and  seven  days? 

1)]'.  Harris:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  those  ligures  give 
the  right  answer.  There  is  no — any  other  period  taken  along  the 
same  line  would  probably  show  the  same  result,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Harris  :  If  you  had  taken  the  whole  life  of  vour  insur- 
ance  organization  from  ]867  down,  I  presume  it  would  have 
shown  substantially  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  understand,  of  course,  that  when  a  man 
becomes  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  that  insurance  is  compul- 
sory, do  you  not? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  He  must  take  out  and  carry  insurance  as  long 
as  he  remains  a  member? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  Can  3'ou  conceive, — just  letting  your  mind  run 
riot — can  you  conceive  of  63,000  or  31,673  engineers  all  l)oing 
wiped  out  by  an  earthquake,  just  stopping  at  once? 

Dr.  Harris :     That  was  purelj^  a  hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  Stone:     Well,  let  me  ask  you  another  ])urely  hypo- 
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tbotical  question  along  tlio  sanio  lino.  Sui)])ose  they  did,  what 
would  happen  to  the  ])roduetivo  efficiency  of  railroad  officials 
and  everybody  else  in  that  section  of  the  country  at  the  same 
time. 

Dr.  Harris:  I  think  you  could  answer  that  as  well  as  I 
could.     1  iniai»ine  most  trains  would  stop. 

Mr.  Stone :  T  imagine  so  mvself.  I  understood  vou  to  sav 
in  rei)ly — Mr.  Sheean  asked  you,  if  I  caught  it  correctly,  and 
I  don't  desire  to  quote  him  wroui? — he  asked  you  this  question, 
as  I  recall  it,  if  all  died  in  1!)11,  if  you  wouhl  use  the  same 
method  to  compute  the  averai»e  life,  and  you  said  yes,  you  would 
make  the  same  com]nitation.  "Would  you  use  the  same  method 
if  they  all  died  on  the  same  day?  AVould  not  you  make  a  comi)u- 
tatiou  then  that  would  show  a  much  more  favorable  and  much 
shorter  trade  life,  on  account  of  the  new  entrants? 

Dr.  Harris :  Yes,  we  referred  to  that.  The  increase  in  the 
occu]>ation  has,  of  course,  brought  with  it  an  increase  in  the 
menilx'rship  of  the  insurance  organization. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  does  not  this  tal)le  i)resented  by  the  rail- 
roads in  the  Eastern  Arbitration  (of  course  I  take  it  for  granted 
it  is  correct,  without  question)  on  page  15,  doesn't  it  show  the 
fallacy  of  their  strong  argument  of  the  hope  they  hold  out  to  a 
man  that  if  he  stays  with  them  until  he  is  70  years  old  he  will 
be  retired  on  a  pension,  the  very  small  per  cent  that  ever  get  in 
sight  of  that? 

Dr.  Harris :  I  should  sav  that  was  the  same,  whether  it 
was  the  old  age  pension  system  of  Germany,  or  the  pension 
system  of  the  railroads.  The  old  age  ])ension  system  of  Ger- 
many is  possible  because  it  costs  very  little.  The  same  thing 
would  a]>ply  to  any  corporation,  provided  the  age — 

Mr.  Stono:  An  old  age  jjension  is  possible  here  because 
so  few  get  it. 

Di-.  Harris:  Any  old  age  pension  system  at  70  is  i)ossible 
for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  that  is  the  only  reason  that  makes  it 
possible,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Harris:  Reducing  the  age  to  65  or  to  60 — well  I 
perha])s  ought  not  to  quote  offhand,  but  reducing  it  to  65  in 
the  German  Empire  would  add  something  lik(^  three  times  the 
cost. 
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Mr.  Stone:  And  about  how  loni^-  after  they  arrive  at  that 
retiring  age  of  70  can  they  ho})e  to  enjoy  that  pension. 

Dr.  Harris :  The  average  insured  life  is  ex1;remely  short, 
the  average  life  of  receipt  of  a  benefit  is  extremely  sliort.  It  is 
obviously — any  actuarial  table  would  show  that. 

Mr.  Stone :     So,  in  the  end  it  is  almost  an  illusion,  is  it  not! 

Dr.  Harris :  The  number  that  reecive  an  old  age  pension 
at  70  is  extremely  small,  the  pro])0]-tion  is  very  small  indeed. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  think  that  is  all. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  How  long  has  th"  insurance  feature  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  been  in  vogue,  do  you 
know '! 

Dr.  Harris:  I  don't  remember  the  exact  year.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  gentlemen  nearby  can  tell. 

Mr.  Stone:     December,  1867. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  all  members  have  been  covered  by  the 
insurance  feature  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Stone :  No,  it  was  not  compulsory  up  until  1890,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1890.  So  there  are  about,  I  suppose,  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  three  or  four  thousand  members  who  do 
not  belong,  who  never  carried  insurance. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Tlien,  Mr.  Stone,  if  I  may  turn — 

Mr.  Stone:     This  is  given  on  the  insured  members  alone. 

Mr.  Sheean :     On  the  insured  members  alone. 

Mr.  Stone:  And  it  also  covers  a  period  wherein  every 
member  who  came  in  during  that  time — all  the  new  blood  com- 
ing in  was  required  to  carry  insurance.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  start  with  1890.  On  and  after  that  time  it  was  made  com- 
pulsory. 

Mr.  Sheean:  From  1890  as  shown  on  page  13,  Doctor,  the 
number  of  members  increased  from  8,479  to  68,661  in  1913.  But 
in  the — arriving  at  insured  life  you  have  paid  no  attention  to 
any  change  in  membership  during  that  time  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  No.  I  suppose  that  it  would — I  doubt  if  it 
would  have  made  any  change  in  the  average  results.  It  might 
have  affected  the  disposal,  perhaps;  it  might  have  added  or 
taken  aw^ay  one  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Doctor,  do  you  think  it  would  reflect  pretty 
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fairly  llic  av(.'rai;('  life  of  llic  cii,!;!!!!'*'!,,  if  you  took  llic  8,000 
individuals  who  iu  ISDO  were  insui'i'd,  and  traced  those  8,000 
throuyli  all  the  remainiui'-  years  to  see  how  lonu*  they  actually 
lived .' 

Dr.  Harris:  Ves,  tluit  would  be  very  ex])ensive  and  very 
ililhcult,  Imt  that  would  l)e — I  don't  tliink  it  would  alfect  the  re- 
sult at  all,  l)ut  it  would  be  an  excellent  way  of  tracini;-  the  length 
of  trade  life. 

Mr.  Sheeaii :  AVithout  again  dwelling  upon  the  question  of 
insured  life,  the  table  presented  by  the  railroads  (I  want  to 
make  that  perfectly  clear),  jit  page  15,  as  to  whether  1  under- 
stand that  correctly  or  not,  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  average 
trader  life  down  to  12  years,  an  actual  average  of  12  years  serv- 
ice in  railroading,  it  would  be  necessarv  that  all  those  men  were 
railroading  on  the  day  that  th(»  exhibit  was  presented? 

Dr.  Harris:  "Well,  I  don't  like  to  say  yes  to  that,  exactly, 
in  the  form  that  you  have  put  it,  sir.  T  would  say  that  if  you 
assume  that  on  the  day  the  exhibit  was  compiled  there  was  this 
number  of  men,  and  theii-  average  was  so  much,  the  day  follow- 
ing a  certain  number  would  have  been  retired,  and  a  certain 
number  would  have  been  cut  off,  I  don't  sec  that  it  makes  any 
difference  exactly  how  Ave  take  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  we  mav  understand  it,  I  don't  want 
to  debate  it,  but  the  list  as  furnished  there  shows,  and  shows 
only,  without  any  deductions,  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  ex- 
hibit was  presented,  of  the  31,000  engineers  then  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  they  had  averaged  in  service  12  years  up  to 
date. 

Dr.  Harris:     At  the  date  of  the  computation? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Up  to  date? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mi-.  I>urgess:  Doctor,  kindly  refer  to  tlie' period  between 
18!>7.  jtage  13.  and  liMl.  I  just  want  to  get  a  little  cleai-  on  one 
l)oint.  I  notice  in  the  year  1S97  there  was  a  niemberslii])  of 
20,223.  in  the  yeai-  lid  1  there  was  a  membership  of  63,647,  which 
would  indicate  that  there  were  43,424  men  became  insured  after 
the  year  1897.  Now,  assuming  they  all  died  in  the  year  1911, 
would  not  the  term  of  their  insured  life  be  very  much  less  than 
11  vears.  the  43.000? 
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Dr.  Harris:  Ves,  the  increase  would  liave  timt  effect,  yes. 
Tliat  is,  tlie  addition  of  new  entra'^ts  would  bring  down- 
Mr.  Burgess:     4o,424  became  nieiiibers  after  the  year  ]X\)~  t 

Dr.  Harris:     Y>s. 

Mr.   l)Ui'gess:     Now,  you  answered  that  it  would. 

Dr.  Harris:     ^'es,  it  would  reduce  it  materially. 

Mr.  Sheeau:  But  on  the  assumption  on  whicli  1  think  you 
answered  my  question,  that  tlie  tlow  in  and  out  was  ^steady. 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  .\nd  that  l)eing  tlie  underlying  assum}>tioii  in 
all  your  other  tables. 

Dr.  Harris:  That  is  the  underlying  assumption  in  the  lail- 
road  tables,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Sheean :  .\nd  if  there  was  this  constant  tiowing  in  and 
out  tliat  you  speak  of,  then  in  order  to  get  the  average  insured 
life,  the  avei'age  would  be  the  same  if  you  took  it  for  the  pei'iod 
completed  by  death  or  completed  by  computation.  No  matter 
how  you  compute  it. 

Dr.  Harris:     That  is  about  right. 

Ml-.  Burgess:  But  [  am  assuming  or  trying  to  assume, 
Doctor,  tliat  this  43.424.  plus  the  20,22:5.  all  died  on  the  one 
day. 

Di-.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:     If  I  caught  Mr.  Sheean 's  (piestion. 

Mr.  Park:  Doctor,  you  spoke  of  your  experience  under 
the  German  pension  laws.  I  believe  you  stated  that  65  years 
as  the  retirement  age  would  very  materially  increase  the  ex- 
pense ? 

Dr.  Harris:  Yes,  changing  it  from  70  to  65  would  materi- 
ally increase  the  expense. 

Mr.  Park :  So.  if  the  retiring  age  of  locomotive  engineers 
was  65  years,  and  that  of  all  other  employes  was  70,  he  would 
have  a  very  material  benefit  over  the  other  emyyloyes? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Ptirk:  And  if  he  was  retired  uiuler  a  pension  system 
at  61,  for  disability,  he  would  still  have  a  more  morked  advantage 
over  othei-  employes? 

Dr.  Harris:  That  is  you  hax'c  an  age — assume  that  all  men 
61  are  disabled.     You  mean  on  that  basis?    Yes. 

Mr.  Park:     A  locomotive  engineer  can  fire  at  61. 
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Dr.  llanis:  Tluit,  of  course,  is  quite  ditfereut  from  assum- 
ing a  general  retirement,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  German 
Emi)ire  uses  its  old  age  pension  hiw. 

Mr.  Park:  But  the  l)enefit  is  very  marked  where  you  retire 
at  (55  as  compared  with  70,  or  even  61  as  compared  with  65  f 

|)r.  Harris:  Assuming  that  tlie  whole  nimiher  of  persons 
is  retired  automatically  regardless  of  physical  condition,  the 
total  cost,  the  monev  transferred  from  the  national  treasury  to 
these  individuals — there  is  a  marked  advantage,  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess:  But,  Doctor,  if  it  was  optional  whether  he 
retired  at  61,  it  would  be  the  (piestion  of  how  many  took  advan- 
tage of  that,  wouldn't  it! 

Di-.  Harris:  Ves,  I  should  think  that — well,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  of  any  national  old  age  re- 
tiring system  where  it  is  optional. 

Mr.  Park:  But  with  the  railroads  it  is  oi)tional  at  65,  with 
the  engineers,  but  with  no  other  employes.  It  is  ol)ligatoiy  at 
70.  and  they  may  be  retired  at  61  for  disability. 

Mr.  Burgess:  The  question  I  am  trying  to  get,  Doctor, 
was  if  it  was  optional  with  a  body  of  engineers  as  to 
whether  they  would  retire  or  not  at  65,  it  would  not  be  as  marked 
as  it  is  if  it  was  obligatorv  at  65,  because  then  the  whole  number 
of  ))eisons  would  have  to  I'etire? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes 

^Ir.  Stone:  You  understand,  of  course,  Doctor,  that  we 
are  throwing  them  on  the  scrap  pile  as  so  much  worn  out  .iunk 
at  from  42  to  45  and  47,  because  they  are  beyond  the  age  limit ; 
they  could  not  get  a  job  elsewhere  if  they  are  thrown  out? 

Dr.  Harris:     Your  information  is  more  intimate  than  mine. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  want  to  get  ])ack  to  those  ."51,000  men  all 
drop))ing  out  on  the  same  day — I  have  a  photograph  of  that. 
The  fact  reniains  that  those  31,000  men  would  all  leave  the 
service  on  th<*  day  that  the  Eastern  railroads  reported  that 
the  average  term  of  railroad  service  would  have  been  12.4  years 
— that  cannot  be  questioned? 

Dr.    Harris:     Yes. 

Ml-.  Stone:  W,  tomorrow,  a  thousand  men  dropped  out 
and  a  thousand  ii"W  men  came  in,  it  might  change  the  figures 
some ! 

Dr.  Hanis:     Verv  little. 
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Ml".  Stone :     So  it  is  a  fair  estimate  to  make  f 
Dr.  Harris :     1  should  say  so,  yes. 
Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all. 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  Doctor  in  1912,  did  you  make  a  special  in- 
vestigation for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  in  a  certain  Eastern  Arbitration? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  was  not  presented  there,  however,  was  it? 

Dr.  Harris:     No. 

Mr.  Carter :  It  was  incomplete,  so  far  as  printing  was  con- 
cerned. 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  revised  that  same  report  and 
brought  it  up  to  date? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  identify  this  as  the  report  originally 
prepared  in  1912  and  now  re^dsed,  in  1914,  and  brought  up  to 
date? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter :  We  would  like  to  introduce  this  exhibit,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  Exhibit  number  44. 

(The  document,  so  offered  and  identified,  was  received  in 
evidence  and  thereupon  marked  ''Employes'  Exhibit  No.  44, 
January  13,1915.") 

Mr.  Carter,:  Is  this  Exhibit  of  the  same  character  as  the 
one  .iust  presen4;ed? 

Dr.  Harris:  In  general  it  covers  the  same  ground  and 
uses  much  of  the  same  material. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  note  in  the  first  section,  under  the  caption 
"Extent  of  the  Occupation,"  you  publish  a  table  taken  from 
the  Federal  Census  report,  is  that  true? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  quote  there  73,000  locomotive  firemen 
and  96,000  locomotive  engineers.  You  also  quote  firemen  of  the 
age  14  to  15  years,  16  to  20  years,  and  so  forth,  and,  at  the  top 
of  page  number  2,  you  say : 

"The  number  of  locomotive  firemen  in  the  United  States 
as  given  above  is  76,381.    The  report  contains  the  warning  that 
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the  enumerators  did  not  always  separate  the  stationary  tire- 
men  and  stationary  engineers  from  those  employed  on  loco- 
motives so  that  the  above  total  may  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
actual  number,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  75,000  men." 

Evidently  from  the  Census  report,  we  get  information  that 
pertains  to  both  locomotive  and  stationary  engineers  and  fire- 
men in  the  employment  of  railroad  companies? 

Dr.  Harris:     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  would  include,  I  presume,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, or  to  a  large  extent,  all  engineers  and  firemen  in  station- 
ary plants  owiied  or  operated  by  the  railroads? 

Dr.  Harris:  That  is  not  certain.  I  should  say  that  there 
was  a  perfectly  natural  misunderstanding  in  counting  91,000,000 
people  and  trying  to  find  the  occupations  of  those  91,000,000 
people. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  shows  a  tendency,  does  it  not,  so  far  as 
ages  are  concerned? 

Dr.  Harris:  It  shows,  in  a  most  emphatic  way,  the  age 
grouping  of  the  locomotive  firemen's  occupation.  Of  course  45 
years  and  over,  there  were  only  three  thousand  four  hundred 
odd  out  of  the  total,  and  if  we  assume  that  total  to  be  correct, 
that  means  approximately  96  per  cent  are  under  45  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  Carter:  By  turning  to  page  10,  in  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  railroads,  I  understand,  from  the  United  States 
Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion, I  find  that  for  a  three-year  period  for  the  railroads  re- 
ported, there  were  117,000  firemen  reported  and  only  109,000 
engineers. 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  AVould  that  not  indicate,  on  page  10,  that 
more  locomotive  firemen  are  employed  than  locomotive  en- 
gineers? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Back  on  page  1,  it  would  indicate  that  a  much 
larger  number  of  locomotive  engineers  are  employed  than  loco- 
motive firemen.  Would  not  that  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  stationary  engineers  employed  by  the  railroads  were 
included? 
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Dr.  Harris :  It  would  seem  that  some  such  mixing'  had 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  this  apjmrent  contiict  is  not  an  inher- 
ent defect,  it  simply  shows  a  different  group  of  men  included? 

Dr.  Harris :     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  mean  to  say  that  this  apparent  conflict  would 
not  reflect  u})on  the  accuracy  of  the  statement? 

Dr.  Harris :     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  you  briefly  describe  what  your  findings 
have  been  in  tliis  investigation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  locomor 
tive  firemen? 

Dr.  Harris :  Well,  the  general  characteristics  are  that  the 
occupation  of  fireman  is  primarily  a  young  man's  occupation. 
As  I  stated  a  minute  ago,  over  96  per  cent  seem  to  be  under  45 
years  of  age,  and  very  few  occupations  have  such  an  age  distri- 
bution as  that.  In  addition,  the  great  majority  are  native  born 
Americans  of  native  parents,  and  only  about  6,000  of  the  total 
group,  were  foreig-n  born.  That  would,  on  the  whole,  make  for 
very  favorable  mortality  rating,  and  ought  to  bring  the  fire- 
men's group  among  the  favored  classes  of  insured  persons. 

Mr.  Carter:  Should  make  their  mortality  rating  or  death 
rating  less  ? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter :     Not  considering  hazard  I 

Dr.  Harris :     That  is  quite  true, 

Mr.  Carter :  I  note  in  your  second  chapter,  ' '  The  Mortality 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,"  in  reference  to  the  Medico- Actuarial 
Investigation,  you  show  in  the  last  line  of  the  last  table  on  page 
3,  that  the  ratio  of  actual  to  expected  deaths  of  locomotive  fire- 
men is  190. 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Carter:     Would  that   mean  that  locomotive   firemen 
have  almost  double  the  risk  of  death  of  any  other  occupation? 

Dr.  Harris :  Yes,  it  would  mean  that,  in  spite  of  this  selec- 
tion and  this  favorable  age  grouping,  that  locomotive  firemen 
have  a  high  death  rate,  and  the  actuaries  who  prepared  this 
statement  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  excess  over  100  reflects 
occupational  hazard  of  the  insured,  so  that  the  firemen's  occupa- 
tional hazard  is  90  per  cent  above  that  of  the  insured  persons  of 
these  American  life  companies. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Ilawley,  the  last  witness  before  yourself 
testified  that  it  was  the  experioneo  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
niotive  Firemen  and  Enji^nemon,  in  a  ten  year  period,  that  47 
per  cent  died  from  railroa<l  accidents.  Do  yon  discover  a  ch^se 
relation  between  47  per  cent  and  the  ratio  of  190! 

Dr.  Harris:  I  should  tliink  tiiat  that  would  have  a  strong 
intlueuce  on  the  general  death  rate,  simply  because  the  men  in- 
cluded are  young  men,  whose  arteries  are  sound  and  whose  gen- 
eral disease  rate  is  low. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  did  not  grasp  the  intent  of  my  question 
I  think,  Dr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hawley  showed  that  47  per  cent  of  all 
deatiis  of  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen  were  caused  by  railroad  accidents.  In  this  state- 
ment of  the  Medico-Actuarial  Investigation  we  may  assume  the 
90  per  cent  additional  hazard  there  is  due  to  railroad  accidents. 
Is  there  a  close  relation  between  a  ratio  of  190  and  a  percentage 
of  47? 

Dr.  Harris:  Well,  I  should  say  it  had  a  strong  influence, 
but  1  would  not  care  to  assume  that  the  accidents  caused  all  of  it. 
There  might  be  occupational  diseases  or  some  other  factor  com- 
ing in,  but  without  doubt  that  47  per  cent  of  the  deaths  being 
due  to  accident  must,  in  a  marked  degree,  affect  the  death  rate ; 
but  I  would  not  attribute  the  whole  of  that  increase  to  the  high 
death  rate  from  accidents. 

Mr.  Carter:  Yes,  but  still  you  have  not  understood  me. 
What  per  cent  does  the  ratio  of  190  represent — it  is  not  50  per 
cent — if  it  was  200,  it  would  be  exactly  50  per  cent — supposing 
you  had  47  deaths  out  of  100,  it  would  be  47  per  cent,  would  it 
not? 

Dr.  Harris:     Approximately. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  is  that? 

Dr.  Harris:     Approximately. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  suppose  this  190  down  here  was  exactly 
200 — on  page  3 — would  not  that  be  50  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent, 
would  it  be! 

Dr.  Harris:     100,  yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  Mr.  Hawley 's  estimate  of  47  per  cent 
falls  far  below  the  estimate  of  the  Medico-Actuarial  Investiga- 
tion's report? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes,  but  of  course  I  would  like  to  have  it 
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clearly  understood  that  there  are  othei'  factors  coming  in,  in 
addition  to  that  47  per  cent.  That  is,  without  doubt,  a  very 
strong  point. 

Mr.  Carter :  What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out,  Doctor, — the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Hawley  that  47  per  cent  of  all  deaths  arose 
from  railioad  accidents  was  veiy  questionable — it  didn't  seem 
possible — what  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  does  not  this  ratio 
of  1911,  so  far  as  deaths  of  locomotive  firemen  are  concerned, 
indicates  even  a  higher  hazard  than  is  indicated  in  the  47  per 
cent  of  deaths  from  railroad  accidents  reported  by  Mr.  Hawley! 

Dr.  Harris:  I  should  think  it  would  be  perfectly  proper 
to  make  some  such  assertion. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  wanted  to  demonstrate,  by  your  table  here, 
that  the  Medico-Actuarial  Investigation  showed  that  the  hazard 
was  even  greater,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  these  old  line  com- 
panies are  concerned,  than  that  reported  by  Mr,  Hawdey  in  his 
report. 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr,  Carter :  Is  there  anything  in  this  specialized  mortality 
investigation,  given  on  page  3  f 

Dr.  Harris :  That  is  merely  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
more  complete  investigation  made  ten  years  later. 

Mr.  Carter:     This  is  the  earlier  investigation? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  was  the  experience  of  the  New^  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  regard  to  firemen  I 

Dr.  Harris :  That  also  is  a  piece  of  corroborative  evidence. 
The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  found  that  the  mortal- 
ity rate  of  locomotive  firemen  was  174  as  compared  with  100  for 
what  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  Carter:  AYhile  the  exact  percentage  may  differ,  the 
tendency  is  the  same,  is  it? 

Dr.  Harris :     Decidedly  the  same. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  is  this  next  table  that  we  have  here,, 
the  table  on  page  5? 

Dr.  Harris:  As  in  the  case  of  the  engineers'  exhibit,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  information  covering  the  trade  life  of  these 
employes.  It  was  particularly  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  fire- 
men, because  the  fireman  is  an  intermediary  occupation,  you 
might  say,  to  the  position  of  engineer.    Now,  these  figures  for 
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tln'  mortality  rates  assume  that  the  fireman  continues  to  he  a 
fireman  tlirou<rhout  tlie  time  of  his  insured  life,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  not  the  fact;  but  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
these  fiiaues  are  nevertheless  strongly,  or  at  any  rate  do  uphold 
the  contention  of  this  death  rate  of  firemen,  as  firemen,  the  last 
section  of  the  table  on  page  5,  shows  that  181  out  of  ^9'^  deaths 
occurred  in  five  years. 

Now,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  inil)lisli<'(l  figures 
showing  that  out  of  100  engineers  who  diod,  those  100  men  had 
average<l  six  years  as  firemen,  so  that  the  death  rate  given  iiere 
tor  firemen  is  very  largely  a  rate  for  tlie — is  certainly  applica- 
ble for  firenuMi  during  the  first  five  years,  and  131  out  of  the 
19M  woui<l  show,  for  instance,  that  70  ])er  cent  of  the  deaths 
covered  by  this  investigation  took  place  within  five  years,  so  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  they  were  firemen  within  that  period. 

Mr.  Carter:  On  the  follo\\'ing  page,  ])age  0,  under  the 
sul)-caption,  "P]stimate  of  the  occupation  hazard  by  life  insur- 
ance practice," — will  you  explain  what  that  sets  forth,  so  far 
as  it  affects  firemen  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  I  have  taken  here,  as  an  illustration,  the 
])ractice  of  the  Xew  York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  rating 
firemen,  as  compared  with  othei-  occupations.  The  locomotive 
fireman  is  allowed  to  take  no  cheaper  policy  than  a  20-year  en- 
dowment, and  must  have  twelve  years  added  to  his  actual  age, 
which  is  a  distinct  acknowledgement  that  the  hazard  is  so  high 
that  they  pretty  nearly  doubled  the  rate,  as  compared  to  a  regu- 
lar life  policy,  and  they  move  his  age  up  twelve  years,  so  that  if 
you  assume  that  the  average  age  of  entrance  into  the  occupation 
of  fireman  is  about  24  years,  that  means  they  add  50  per  cent  to 
his  aire. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  being  a  fact,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that 
firemen  are  practically  excluded,  on  account  of  the  accidents? 

Di-.  Ilairis:  T  should  say  that  it  was  such  a  high  rate  that 
it  was  ])urposely  meant  to  discourage  them  from  applying. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  note  you  have  comparisons  of  othei-  occu- 
pations in  the  table  published  on  page  7.  How  do  locomotive 
firemen  rank  there  as  a  hazardous  risk  with  all  the  others  enum- 
erated? 

Dr.  Harris:  The  firemen's  rate  is  given  in  the  fifth  line 
of  the  table  I  unfortunately  forgot  to  bring  it  in  special  type. 
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It  shows  that  the  only  occupation  having  higher  rates  are 
those  of  miners  and  workers  in  stone  and  clay,  and  that  more 
favorably  situated  occupations  are  structural  iron  workers, 
bridge  builders,  fire  department,  glass  bevelers,  and  glass  grind- 
ers and  so  on,  all  of  which  are  distinctly  dangerous  occupations. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  the  result  of  this  Medico-Actuaiial  Mor- 
tality Investigation,  is  that  the  locomotive  firemen  rank  among 
tlie  most  hazardous  of  risks? 

Dr.  Harris:  I  should  say  that  since  the  otljer  groups  are 
not  selected  in  any  way;  that  is,  there  is  no  physical  examina- 
tion imposed  on  a  coal  miner,  or  a  stone  cutter,  and,  as  a  rule, 
there  woukl  be  a  large  num])er  of  persons  of  highei*  age  entering, 
- — I  shouhl  say  tliat  the  result  would  be  that  locomotive  firemen 
ought  to  be  ranked  about  the  very  top  of  this  table  of  hazaidous 
occui)ations. 

Mr.  Carter:  1  note  you  say,  in  commenting  in  the  para- 
graph following  the  table  on  page  7 : 

"The  risks  connected  with  mining  operations  are  well 
known  and  are  so  serious  as  to  have  a  special  government  l)ureau 
devoted  to  their  amelioration.  The  locomotive  firemen  may  be 
said  to  rank  next  to  the  mining  occupations." 

That  is,  as  a  result  of  your  investigation,  that  you  express 
that  opinion? 

Dr.  Harris:     1  should  say  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Garter:  Would  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  if  locomo- 
tive firemen  should  ask  that  the  government  include  them  in 
a  special  bureau,  so  far  as  protecting  them  from  loss  of  life  and 
limb  is  concerned,  if  the  government  has  accorded  that  privi- 
lege to  miners? 

l)i-.  Harris:  1  should  say  that  they  have  a  strong  claim 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  Carter:  1  notice  that  you  show  the  accidents  to  loco- 
motive firemen  under  Section  H.  Will  you  explain  what  you 
find  tliert^ — on  page  7 — the  returns  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission? 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  separate  the  different  trainmen,  and  firemen  are  included 
with  all  other  trainmen.  The  death  rate  per  1,000  trainmen  in 
the  last  period  I  could  get  the  data  for,  was  4.67  for  all  train- 
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men,  including,  however,  other  occupations  than  locomotive  tire- 
men. 

Mr,  Carter:  On  page  8,  under  the  sub-title,  "Accident 
Kates  Comjiiled  by  the  United  States  Em]jloyers'  Liability  Com- 
mission," what  are  your  comments  and  statements  with  regard 
to  thatf 

Dr.  Harris :  Well,  1  should  state  that  in  this  case  this  in- 
formation was  furnished  by  the  railroads,  and  it  was  only  those 
railroads  that  were,  say,  in  the  most  prosperous  condition  and, 
say,  that  were  being  well  managed,  that  were  able  to  afford  the 
expense  of  these  rather  elal)orate  computations.  They  covered 
three  years,  and  I  presume  must  have  cost  the  railroads  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  this  being  Eastern  roads,  and 
well  managed  roads,  the  death >  would  be  understated,  rather 
than  overstated,  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  note  they  report  117,610  firemen.  That 
means  rather,  117,610  firemen  exposed  during  the  three  year 
period,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Harris :     It  does. 

Mr,  Carter:  It  does  not  mean  the  actual  number  of  fire- 
men? 

Dr.  Harris:     No. 

Mr.  Carter:     But  three  times  the  actual  number  of  firemen? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  some  comments  here  again  quoting 
from  information  secured  through  the  Medico- Actuarial  Inves- 
tigation, beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  8,  where  you  say: 
"The  text  of  the  report  shows  that  the  mortality  of  locomotive 
firemen  from  accident  is  the  highest  of  all  the  occupations  cited 
in  the  study,  being  'nine  times  the  normal.'  The  next  highest 
rate  given  is  for  locomotive  engineers  with  'eight  times  the  nor- 
mal.' In  other  occupations  with  high  mortality  rates,  the  acci- 
dent mortality  was  distinctly  lower  than  that  for  locomotive 
firemen ;  thus  for  underground  mining  other  than  coal  mines,  the 
fatal  accident  rate  was  'seven  times  the  standard;'  for  anthra- 
cite coal  miners  six  times,  and  for  bituminous  coal  miners  more 
than  five  times  the  standard ;  for  structural  iron  workers,  in- 
cluding housesmiths  and  bridge  builders,  the  death  rate  from 
accident  was  six  times  the  normal."    Does  that  mean  that  of  all 
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these  hazardous  occupations,  so  far  as  injury  from  accident  is 
concerned,  the  locomotive  fireman  is  the  most  hazardous  of  all? 

Dr.  Harris:  Of  all  those  included,  and  the  highest  are 
given  on  page  7,  the  locomotive  firemen  had  the  highest  fatal 
accident  rate  of  those  which  are  there  reported. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  the  next  paragraph,  ratings  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Accident  Underwriters,  I  note  about 
two-thirds  down  jn^u  say  "It  is  significant  that  this  seventh 
class,  ofhcially  designated  as  'Extra-Hazardous,'  is  the  one  in 
which  the  locomotive  firemen  are  rated.  The  standard  classifi- 
cation sliows  that  the  occupation  of  locomotive  firemen  is  practi- 
cally the  most  hazardous  that  the  companies  will  accept  for  acci- 
dent insurance."  That  is  the  result  of  your  investigation,  is  it 
not! 

Dr.  Harris:  Yes.  I  have  compared  these  with  the  stand- 
ard rating  book  and  compared  the  printed  copy.  It  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  standard  rating  book. 

Mr.  Carter:  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  an  accident  insur- 
ance policy,  the  maximum  amount  being  $1,000  for  locomotive 
firemen,  and  other  extra-hazardous  occupations  as  computed  by 
the  International  Association  of  Accident  Underwriters  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1912,  what  do  you  state  regarding  that? 

Dr.  Harris :  For  this  policy  allowed  there,  which  is  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  smallest  that  they  find  it  worth  while  to  accept 
business  for,  the  locomotive  fireman's  fee  is  $35  per  annum; 
the  bridge  builders  and  structural  iron  workers'  fee  is  $34  per 
annum;  while  the  powder  mill  employe  is  accepted  at  $40. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  I  understand  that  so  far  as  the  hazard 
of  the  occupation  is  concerned,  the  fireman  is  rated  one  point 
more  hazardous  than  the  structural  iron  worker,  is  that  true? 

Yes. 
And  five  points  less  than  powder  mill  em- 
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Yes.    Those  are  dollars,  of  course. 
On  page  10,  you  begin  a  statement, ' '  The  most 
recent  study  of  bodily  injury,"  and  so  forth.    Will  you  review 
that,  please? 

Dr.  Harris:  This,  again,  is  a  statement  which  the  rail- 
roads, rather  generously  endeavoring  to  assist  the  United  States 
Government  in  formulating  the  basis  of  a  national  railway  em- 
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ployes'  compensation  system,  went  over  their  accident  records 
as  far  as  tliey  had  them,  and  made  tliis  com))iitation  of  disability, 
by  class  of  disability. 

For  the  firemen,  the  number  of  permanent  total  disable- 
ments ou  these  roads,  which  are  practically  the  best  manaiiccl 
roads  in  the  country,  the  permanent  total  disablements  were  19; 
the  permanent  ])artial  disablements  were  193;  and  the  temporary 
disablements,  causing-  absence  from  work  for  more  than  two 
weeks,  were  over  6,000,  nearly  7,000.  Those,  in  order  to  get 
annual  rates,  should  be  divided  by  three,  of  course.  But,  those 
are  the  best  managed  roads  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  that  mean  that  ))ractically  six  out  of 
one  hundred  men  may  expect  to  be  temporarily  disabled  for  a 
period  of  over  two  weeks  every  three  years  on  those  roads? 

Mr.  Sheean :     Six  out  of  100,000,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Harris:  How  is  that?  1  don't  think  you  got  th"  right 
line  there. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  said  6  out  of  XOO  men.  I  roughly  estimated 
that  6,843  out  of  117,610  was  about  6  out  of  100  men. 

Dr.  Harris :     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Carter:     Is  that  about  right? 

Dr.  Harris:     Every  three  years,  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Sheean :  Nineteen  in  the  three  years,  or  6  in  one  year, 
isn't  that  it? 

Dr.  Harris :  He  is  referring  to  the  last  column  of  tempor- 
ary disablement. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Oh,  I  thought  he  was  reading  from  the  Per- 
manent Disability  of  over  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Carter :  The  question  I  asked  was,  that  the  experience 
of  these  railroads  was  that  6  firemen  out  of  everv  100  that 
worked  may  be  expected  to  be  temporarily  disabled  for  a  period 
of  two  weeks,  because  of  the  hazard  of  their  occupation,  in  a 
period  of  three  years? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Carter :  Doctor,  will  you  explain  what  permanent  total 
disability  is,  as  defined  by  the  bill  introduced  in  Congress,  known 
as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill? 

Dr.  Harris :     I  don't  remember  the  exact  definition  that  was 
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contained  in  that  bill,  but  it  meant  that  for  railroading  purposes, 
the  man  was  out. 

Mr.  Carter :  Did  it  not  mean  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  or  the 
loss  of  both  hands,  or  the  loss  of  both  feet,  or  an  injury  equiva- 
lent thereto,  as  fixed  by  medical  examination? 

1  )r.  Harris :     Yes,  that  is  my  general  recollection  of  it. 
iMr.  Carter:     What  was  a  permanent  partial  disability,  loss 
of  H  finger'? 

Dr.  Harris:  Yes,  there  was  a  long  list,  after  the  practice 
of  the  P]nglisli  Colonial  method,  of  citing  the  disability,  and 
giving  the  rate  to  be  allowed  for  that  disability,  a  loss  of  one 
eye,  for  instance,  and  those  others  yon  mentioned,  were  perma- 
nent partial  disablements. 

Mr.  Carter:  Or  other  injuries  of  lesser  magnitude  or  seri- 
ousness than  that  of  the  loss  of  two  hands,  or  two  feet  or  two 
eyes  f 

Dr.   Harris :     Practically,  ves. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  would  show,  then,  that  as  to  locomotive 
firemen,  almost  two,  roughly  estimated,  out  of  100,  would  stand 
a  chance  to  suffer  such  a  disability  within  a  period  of  three 
years,  out  of  every  100  firemen  employed  ? 
Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Caiter:  On  page  11  I  note  that  you  say  that  the  ref- 
erence from  which  this  information  comes  was  furnished  by 
roads  that  include  the  best  managed  and  the  safest  lines  in  the 
country.  Would  that  indicate  that  the  roads  where  they  have 
not  so  many  automatic  block  signals,  where  their  track  is  not 
as  perfect,  that,  possibly,  or  probably,  the  percentage  of  disa- 
bilities would  be  greater  ? 
Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  T  note  you  have  a  (piotation  there  from  a  re- 
port by  Dr.  Sneve.  T  wish  you  would  read  from  that  and  ex- 
plain exactly  what  Dr.  Sneve,  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
has  discovered. 

Dr.  Harris:  It  was  rather  difficult  to  get  any  information 
showing  the  exact  nature  of  any  disablement  which  the  firemen 
sustained,  but  Dr.  Sneve,  in  an  effort  to  see  if  something  could 
not  be  done  to  install  safetv  devices  to  reduce  the  accident  rate, 
kept  a  computation  of  all  the  injuries  that  "were  reported  to  the 
company  for  one  year,  and  gives  the  result  of  this  computation. 
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I  dou't  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  figures  there, 
but  his  conclusion  is  as  given  at  the  top  of  page  12 : 

"We  would  liave  expected  a  priori,  tliat  the  number  of 
sprains  wouki  have  been  greatest  in  the  brakemen" — or,  1  beg 
pardon,  1  sliould  have  started  at  the  bottom  of  page  11. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that,  as  far  as  occupation 
is  concerned,  the  greatest  number  injured,  strangely  enough, 
were  firemen.     *     *     *" 

Those  are  his  words,  "Strangely  enough,  were  firemen." 

"We  should  have  expected  a  priori,  that  the  number  of 
strains  would  have  been  greatest  in  the  brakemen,  who  are  con- 
tinually climbing  over  cars  and  running  ])ackward  and  forw^ard 
along  the  train,  but  the  number  of  these  so  injured  was  only 
14.  Next  were  engineers  and  section  hands,  *  *  *  ^nd 
finally  all  other  occupations." 

'  '■  It  appears  that  engineers  hurt  their  backs,  brakemen  their 
ankles,  while  the  firemen  sprain  backs,  wrists  and  shoulders  in- 
differently. ' ' 

Mr.  Carter :     What  is  your  comment  there,  to  sum  up  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  "The  testimony  of  an  experienced  chief  rail- 
way surgeon  is  to  the  effect  that,  of  the  injuries  which  he  be- 
lieves disable  railroad  men  the  greatest  length  of  time,  locomo- 
tive firemen  are  injured  more  than  the  other  railroad  employes, 
and  that  the  nature  of  their  occupation  exposes  practically  all 
parts  of  the  body  to  such  injury." 

Mr.  Carter:  Please  turn  back  to  page  11,  Doctor.  I  find 
in  this  period  of  one  year,  that  24  firemen  on  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  were  injured,  w^hile  there  were  only  14  brakemen. 
Have  you  a  technical  knowledge  of  railroading  sufficient  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  there  were  twice  as  many  brakemen  on 
the  road  as  there  w^ere  firemen? 

Dr.  Harris:     I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  But  if  there  were  twice  as  many  brakemen 
employed  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  during  that 
year,  as  there  were  firemen,  then  this  apparent  difference  would 
be  doubled,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Harris:    Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is,  while  there  were  only  14  brakemen 
injured  during  this  year  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  there 
were  24  fireman  injured? 
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Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  note  on  page  12  you  have  a  list  of  firemen 's 
injuries  reported  in  Illinois.  Will  you  explain  what  that  is 
and  what  it  shows? 

Dr.  Harris:  These  are  only  injuries  causing  disability  for 
more  than  thirty  days.  Anything  less  than  thirty  days  waa 
not  required  to  be  reported  by  the  law,  and  the  point  of  giving 
this  table  here  is  merely  to  show  the  general  hazard  of  firemen, 
as  far  as  concerns  physical  disablement. 

The  average  disability  of  these  inurjies  was  57.4  days  per 
injury.  The  total  indicates  the  general  hazard  of  the  occupa- 
tion, by  the  uniform  manner  in  which  the  injuries  affected  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  then  I  cite  them. 

The  fireman's  occupation,  however,  exposes  his  whole  body 
practically,  and  there  is  apparently  no  means  of  protecting  him 
against  the  inherent  hazard  of  this  employment. 

Mr,  Carter :  With  regard  to  the  loss  of  days  because  of  in- 
jury, does  not  that  greatly  decrease  his  earning  power? 

Dr.  Harris :     Decidedly. 

Mr.  Carter:  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  railroads 
kindly  i)ay  him  his  wages  while  he  has  a  finger  mashed,  or  a 
back  si)rained? 

Dr.  Harris :  Yes.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  those  who 
have  studied  industrial  accidents,  that  these  minor  injuries  are 
more  expensive  to  provide  for  than  the  deaths ;  and  this  contin- 
ual injury  of  all  parts  of  his  body  on  the  part  of  the  firemanl, 
causes  the  fireman  a  very  high  expense. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  proportion 
of  these  injuries  the  railroads  recompense  by  paying  the  fireman 
his  full  wages  for  the  period  1 

Dr.  Harris :     I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr,  Carter:  I  suppose  that  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  does  it  not,  and  the  liability  of  the  company? 

Dr.  Harris  :  I  haven't  much  knowledge  about  that.  I  would 
prefer  that  you  ask  some  other  witnesses  that  question. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  note  on  page  18  that  is  a  table  taken  from 
the  mortality  experience  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  FiUginemen  and  certain  other  organizations.  That 
was  taken  from  the  Firemens'  Eastern  Arbitration,  was  it  not? 

Dr.  Harris  :     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  ('alter:  Well,  inasimich  as  the  same  matter  will  be 
a^^aiii  presented,  or  similar  matter  will  l>e  presente<l  by  Dr. 
Cory,  we  will  pass  that. 

( )ii  pa<!:e  1-1 — well  yon  commented  on  that  table,  therefore 
J  will  pass  that. 

By  tlu'  way,  Doctor,  after  this  was  prepared — printed,  in 
fact,  ilid  you  i-eceive  later  information  which  we  find  pasted  in 
the  hack  of  the  book  as  an  addenda  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  Yes,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  sent  me  a  co]»y  of  a  study  he  had 
made  of  the  ex])eri<'nce  of  the  industrial  de])artment  of  his  com- 
pany in  reirard  to  a  number  of  occupations,  and  from  that  it 
seems  that  in  the  Prudential  Company  43.6  per  cent  of  all  the 
deaths  of  firemen  were  caused  l)y  accident. 

Mr.  Carter:  Yesterday,  1  Ixdieve  it  was,  through  the  <'X- 
perience  of  the  Biotherhood  <>f  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginem(»n,  Mi-.  Hawley  showed  that  for  a  ten  year  period  about 
47  per  cent  of  all  deaths  of  members  of  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tiv«'  Firemen  and  Knginemen  were  occasioned  by  railway  acci- 
dents. Is  there  a  close  approach  here  where  it  shows  43.6  yjer 
cent  f 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes,  there  is. 

Ml-.  Carter:  Would  this  be  highly  corroborative  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Hawley  f 

Dr.  Harris:     It  would,  sir. 

Mr.  Caiter:  What  were  your  general  conclusions  after 
having  made  this  investigation? 

Dr.  Hairis:  First,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  oc- 
cuftation  of  locomotive  fireman  is  *' extra  hazardous." 

Second.  "Two  special  studies  of  mortality  conducted  by  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  Am:'rica  show  that  the  occupation  of  loco- 
motive fireman  has  a  higher  death  rate  than  the  rate  for  en- 
gineer, express  messenger,  mail  clerk,  passenger  trainman,  pas- 
senger conductor  and  track  supervisor. 

Third,  "As  compared  with  other  hazardous  occupations, 
locomotive  firemen  have  a  mortality  rate  which  is  about  the  same 
as  that  for  anthracite  miners,  but  is  higher  than  the  rate  for 
potters,  for  stone-cutters,  for  structural  iron  workers,  for  bridge 
builder:?,  pfo. " 

Fourth.     "Fatal  accidents  cause  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
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deaths  of  the  nieml)ers  of  the  firemen's  insurance  organization. 
Fatal  aeeidents  oeenr  more  fre(|uent]y  to  firemen  tlian  to  any- 
other  occupation  included  in  the  Medico-Actuarial  investigation; 
they  were,  for  instance,  distinctly  more  frecjuent  than  for  miners 
of  any  kind,  or  for  structural  iron  workers," 

Fifth.  "The  standard  rating  of  accident  insurance  com- 
panies groups  locomotive  firemen  in  the  most  dangerous  class 
for  wliicli  they  usually  accept  insurance." 

Sixth.  "The  fireman  seems  to  be  more  exposed  to  ijijuries^ 
like  strains  and  sprains  (which  cause  greater  loss  of  time  than 
other  injuries)  than  any  other  group  of  railway  emploj^es." 

Seventh.  "The  fireman's  injuries  alfect  all  parts  of  his 
body,  and  special  protection  against  them  seems  impossilile. 
Fractured  bones  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  his  injuries." 

Eighth.  "Loss  and  impairment  of  eyesight  and  liability  to 
nervous  disease  are  special  hazards  of  the  firemen's  occu])ation." 

Mr.  Carter :  Have  you  any  other  comment  you  desire  to 
make,  Doctor,  with  regard  to  firemen? 

Dr.  Harris :  No,  I  would  let  the  matter  stand  as  far  as  any 
knowledge  that  I  have  at  the  present  time, 

Mr.  Carter :  On  pages  15  and  16  you  cite  eminent  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Harris :  In  each  case  where  I  have  given  a  table  I 
have  given  a  short  title,  and  the  exact  images  from  which  the 
table  was  taken,  but  in  order  to  enable  the  complete  verification 
of  the  tables,  I  have  given  the  full  titles  of  each  of  these  sources, 
at  the  back  of  the  book,  so  that  they  can  be  verified  or  checked 
up  in  any  way  desired. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Doctor,  on  page  9  where  you  set  out  the 
amounts  for  a  policy — three  classes  of  employment — are  you 
able  to  state  what  the  life  policy  for  a  railroad  brakeman  is, 
the  price  of  it? 

Dr.  Harris :  I  am  not,  sir,  but  it  would  be  as  high  as  th:it  of 
a  fireman,  if  not  higher.    You  are  perfectly — 

Mr.  Sheean:  Considerably  higher  than  that.  I  was  vron- 
dering  what  other  classes  besides  the  railwav  brakemen  von 
have  not  shown  in  the  table — vou  sav  "Of  the  emploves  shown 
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lowiT  than  otluTs.  Bt'sick'  railroad  Inakciiicii.  what  other  classes 
have  you  dropped  from  it  entirely.' 

Dr.  ifai-ris:  Well,  of  course,  1 — the  fact  that  you  stated 
that  I  have  di-opp«'<l  them  may  convey,  perha]>s,  an  intinmtion 
that  you  do  not  >n(»an. 

Mr.  Sliecan:  Well,  if  il  does  1  will  modify  the  form  of  the 
question.  All  that  J  meant,  Doctor,  was  that  you  specilically 
pointed  out  tliat,  of  the  ones  shown  here,  they  were  higher  than 
certain  ones,  I  was  wondering  what  cLisses  may  obtain  insur- 
ance as  shown  by  tliis  book  or  rate  book  referred  to  on  page  9, 
but  which  are  not  extended  ]ier<'  in  the  study. 

1  )r.  1 1  arris  :  Well,  T  have  cited  liere,  for  instance,  a  ])owder 
mill  employe.  1  think  your  assumption  that  the  railroad  brake- 
man  has  a  higher  charge  is  also  true. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVell,  you  say  that  is  easily  obtainable.  Will 
you.  Doctor.  ])lease  tile  here  as  a  part  of  your  cross  examination 
the  list  which  shows  all  people  set  out  in  classes  5,  6,  7,  8 
and  9? 

hr.  I  larris  :  Yes.  Would  it  be  sufficient  if  I  submit  to  you 
the  entire  book,  and  let  you  put  in  the  record  such  as  you  desire? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Let  me  ask  first,  I  don 't  know  what  the  book 
is,  does  class  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  enumerate  all  the  classes  of  people 
"who  take  these  rates? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

jSfr.  Sheean :  Well,  now,  all  that  T  want  is,  simply — be- 
tween 5  and  9  we  have  both  the  engineers  and  firemen,  and  if 
you  will  sim])ly  mail  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  if  you  will, 
a  complete  enumeration  of  lists  or  classes  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9.  You 
attem])ted.  Doctor,  no  deduction  as  to  averaged  insured  life  from 
the  tabulation  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen? 

1  >V.  1  larris  :     On  which  page  is  this ? 

Air.  Sheean :  I  say  you  attempted  to  make  no  deduction  as 
to  the  occujtational  life? 

1  )r.  Harris :  No,  it  is  a  transitory  occupation  to  a  large  de- 
gree, so  I  just  sim|)ly  found  no  material  available  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  so  T  have  .iust  made  no  statement  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  taking  figures — even  going  back  to  1882, 
shown  on  page  6. 

Dr.  Harris :     Page  6. 


Mr.  Sliooan:  Tliere  aro  the  details  or  the  iuiml)er  of  the 
members,  the  number  of  deaths;  the  average  lengtli  of  insured 
life  dedneible  from  those  tables  would  not  reflect  in  an\  way  what 
the  average  occupational  life  may  bef 

Dr.  Harris:  No,  I  should  say  not,  because  of  this  inter- 
change of  occupation  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  a 
trustworthy  computation  of  that. 

Mr.  Slieean:  By  the  way,  can  you  tell  us  offhand  what  the 
expectancy  of  life  is  at  45,  just  in  a  most  general  way? 

Dr.  Harris :  I  doubt  if  I  could  because,  as  a  man  reaches 
that  age,  his  expectancy  is  somewhat  bettei-  than  othei-wise 
Avould  be.  But  I  should  sav  roughlv  25  years.  In  a  i>eneral 
way,  25  years. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  what  is  your  judgment,  Doctoi-,  as  to 
the  influence  or  the  effect  of  density  of  traffic  on  the  (luestion 
of  hazard  ?  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed at  times  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  more  or  less  haz- 
ardous to  operate  on  railroads  where  they  have  a  great  many 
trains  operating,  as  against  the  branch  line  where  there  is  one 
train  a  day. 

Dr.  Harris:  It  is  rather  difficult  for  a  layman  to  ex})ress 
an  opinion  on  that  subject.  The  general  impression  is  that 
Avith  an  increase  of  business  the  accident  rate  is  likely  to  in- 
crease. You  increase  your  number  of  employes,  say,  and  take 
on  new  men  or  even  undesirable  men,  in  order  to  i^^^i  your  busi- 
ness done,  the  accident  rate  always  increases  with  new  men 
taken  on. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  when  you  speak  of  the  territory  in  the 
East,  of  well  managed  railroads  with  modei-n  a]j])liances,  and 
so  forth,  the  best  managed  railroads  in  the  country,  you  re- 
ferred to  those  on  which  the  traffic  is  by  far  the  densest  of  anv- 
where  in  the  country,  particularly,  railroads  that  you  had  in 
mind  in  the  eulogy  that  you  paid  to  the  best  managed  rail- 
roads.   They  were  the  roads  Mhere  there  is  the  heaviest  traffic. 

Di".  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Also  the  heaviest  train  loads? 

Dr.  Harris :  I  have  not  the  facts  at  hand.  I  presume  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  your  conclusion  was  that  on  those  rail- 
roads  where  there  was   the   heaviest   traffic   and    the   laroest 


trains,  tliat  the  proportion  of  the  liazanl  or  risk  to  employes, 
engineers  and  firemen,  was  less  tlian  it  wonM  l)e  in  more 
sparsely  settled  territory? 

Dr.  Harris:  1  was  juittin^- it  on  the  other  basis.  The  fact 
tliat  in  tile  oUl  roads  wliere  a  hirge,  eontinuons  stream  of  traffic 
is,  they  aic  in  a  better  condition  to  care  for  their  employes 
than,  say,  a  road  itassin*;  tlironirli  a  s))arsely  settled  district  and 
not  as  well  sn|tpli<Ml  witli  caitital  as  is  a  i"oad  passing  throngh 
a  rich.  iiKhistrial  <listri('t,  like  tlie  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Slu'can:  i^>nt  wlietber  or  not  there  was  a  grcatci'  or 
less  iiazard  npon  the  i)articnhir  roads  involved,  by  virtne  of  any 
difference  in  the  density  of  traffic  or  the  amonnt  liandled  over 
the  rails,  yon  have  made  no  investigation  '! 

Dr.  Harris:  No,  I  jnst  stated  that,  in  general,  these  roads 
that  sn|)plied  this  information  were  among  those  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  best  managed  and  best  i»rotected  roads  in  the 
conntry. 

M  r.  Sheean :  Yon  have  made  no  study,  T  take  it,  Doctor,  as 
to  whether  or  not,  per  mile  of  road  operated,  the  injury  to  em- 
ployes is  greater  or  less  in  the  one  section  as  compared  with 
the  otlici'.' 

\)y.  Harris:  I  liavc  not.  1  should  think  the  best  estimate 
would  b»*  the  tonnage. 

Mr,  Sheean:  But  you  liave  made  no  comparison  either 
way,  cither  on  tonnage  or  mileage? 

Dr.  Harris:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  the  conclusions  you  have  drawn 

r)r.  Harris:     Are  per  thousand  employes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Per  thousand  em])loyes  ? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Ml".  Sheean.  And,  so  far  as  vour  observation  enables  vou 
to  reach  any  conclusion,  the  hazards  of  the  firemen  have  been 
present  through  all  the  years  of  railroad  operation? 

Dr.  Harris :  Yes.  I  should  say,  just  speaking  in  what  you 
might  call  an  academic  way,  that  the  firemen's  occupation  at  the 
present  time  was  one  that  bids  fair  to  be  wiped  out  A\ith  the 
substitution,  say,  of  electrical  power ;  that,  in  general,  a  source 
of  power  that  carries  with  it  its  ash  pan  and  its  coal  supply  and 
its  water  supply,  is  inevitably  inefficient,  and  that  a  fireman's 
occupation  is  one  that  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 
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Mr.  Slieean :  But,  going  back  as  far  as  you  can,  or  as  far  as 
you  have  upon  the  statistics,  there  have  been  through  all  this 
time  the  hazards  of  the  work? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Those  liave  been  growing  less  and  less  as  con- 
ditions have  improved? 

Dr.  Harris:  These  tables  that  we  have  given  here  show 
that  for  the  last  few  years  there  is  somewhat  of  an  improve- 
ment, but  that  in  earlier  years  the  rate  was  just  as  low  on  some 
occasions.  There  have  been  instances,  at  an  earlier  time,  of 
rates  as  low  as  the  present. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yos,  but  in  the  last  few  years,  say  in  the  last 
three  years,  Doctor,  there  has  been  an  improvement  generally? 

Mr.  Carter:     Refer  to  page  6,  D(>ctor. 

Dr.  Harris :  Page  6,  is  it?  Oh,  this  information  is  a  table 
showing  the  deaths  per  thousand  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 

Mr.  Carter:  Insurance  organization  of  the  firemen  and 
enginemen. 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  merely  the  deaths.  You  have  not  com- 
bined deaths  and  disabilities.  We  went  over  that  with  Mr. 
Hawley. 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Your  own  observation,  Doctor,  the  statistical 
data  that  you  have  investigated,  shows  that  there  has  been 
nothing,  substantially,  placed  upon  the  fireman  in  railroad  oper- 
ation in  the  last  three  years  in  the  way  of  hazard  that  was  not 
there  in  previous  years? 

Dr.  Harris :  The  statistics  do  not  show  a  higher  rate  of 
disability  except  for  temporary  disablements,  as  I  recall  it.  On 
page  10,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  shows  that  injuries 
in  the  last  year  for  trainmen  have  increased,  and  I  see  no  way 
but  to  assume  that  the  firemen  have  shared  these  injuries  as 
other  train  employes  have. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  these  tables  and  comparisons  were  read 
in  connection  with  the  possible  or  probable  legislation  that  would 
make  provisions  for  hazards  incident  to  employes,  compensation 
to  cover  it? 

Dr.  Harris :     To  show  what  it  would  cost  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  so  the  table  on  page  12  to  which  you  re- 
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ferrcd  as  report inu;  juridcnts  in  tlic  State  o\'  Illinois,  is  furnisliod 
in  connection  with  and  is  a  i)art  of  the  compensation  pai<l  em- 
ployes ? 

Dr.  Harris:  Xo,  it  is  a  dilTerent  law,  sir.  They  have  a  law 
reiinirini!^  reportinju:  oi*  injuries,  and  it  is  not  connected,  n^ith  the 
compensation  system. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  tlu*re  is,  not  only  in  Illinois  but  also  in 
other  states,  in  later  years — there  ai-e  laws  wiu'reby  the  employer 
does  compensate  for  injuries,  irrespective,  entirely,  of  the  ques- 
tirm  of  negligence? 

Dr.  TTarri** :     Yes 

Mr.  Sheean:  And,  progressively  with  those  laws,  there 
have,  during  all  this  time  in  which  the  hazard  has  decreased, 
been  laws,  both  state  and  federal,  whereby  the  liability  for  in- 
juries has  increased  and  been  made  more  clear? 

J)r.  Harris:  I  should  say  that  this  wave  of  cempensation 
legislation  that  the  country  has  had  has  meant  a  transfer  of  the 
burden  wliicli  the  tiremen  formerly  bore  to  the  community  at 
large,  say. 

Dr.  Harris:  1  should  say  that  this  wave  of  compensation 
eventual  transfer  to  the  comnumity  at  large,  that  is  done  through 
the  immediate  channel  of  the  employer,  that  is,  it  is  the  employ- 
er's money  that  is  lirst  appropriated  or  first  used  for  this  com- 
pensation, and  if  it  is  eventually  transferred  to  the  public  at 
large,  it  is  through  this  medium  of  the  employer  ? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Carter:  ])octor,  the  last  questions  from  counsel  for 
the  railroads  would  indicate  that  there  was  a  steadily  decreasing 
hazard.  Will  you  refer  to  page  6?  The  last  column  in  the  table 
there  shows  deaths  per  1,000  members.  Is  there  an  apparent  de- 
crease or  tlecline  in  the  num])er  of  deaths  per  1,000  members  in 
that  column? 

Dr.  Harris :  Well,  as  I  stated,  there  are  cases,  say — oh,  as 
far  back  as  the  '90 's,  where  the  number  of  deaths  per  thousand 
was  lower  than  it  is  now.  I  think  myself  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  have  presented  these  figures  say  in  five  year  aver- 
ages. But  all  the  way  through  this  table,  say,  take  in  the  '80 's 
or  '90's,  you  find  rates  lower  than  those  at  the  present  time.    But 
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in  the  last  ten  years  I  supi)ose  tliore  is  a  slii>ht  improvement. 
Certainly,  we  hope  there  is. 

Mr.  Carter:  But,  Doctor,  hastily  I  added  the  first  five  of 
the  list  and  the  last  five,  ignoring  everytliing  but  thousandths. 
The  first  five  is  2,  5,  4,  4,  6,  aggregating  21.  The  last  five  is  6,  6, 
7,  6,  6,  aggregating  81.    Would  that  indicate  any  increase? 

Dr.  Harris :  Well,  speaking  as  a  man  engaged  in  statistical 
work,  I  should  say  that  the  first  five  years  were  not  quite  fair. 
If  you  took  the  second  i\ve  you  would  get  a  fairer. 

Mr.  Carter :  Let  us  take  the  second  five,  Doctor.  What  are 
they?  Don't  ignore  the  smaller  amounts.  There  is  4.751,  6.018, 
7.432,  8.468,  and  8.459. 

Dr.  Harris :     33. 

Mr.  Carter:     33? 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:     Now,  what  is  tlie  next  five? 

Dr.  Harris:     39. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  is  that? 

Dr.  Harris:     39,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carter:     No,  there  is  7,  14,  21,  27,  34. 

Dr.  Harris:     34. 

Mr,  Slieean:  Can  you  add  tlie  five  averages  in  tlie  last 
colunm  and  get  any  result  from  that,  or  will  you  have  to  go  back 
to  your  base? 

Dr.  Harris :  Well,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  one  ought  to 
go  back  and  take  them  up,  but  for  a  crude  computation  and 
estimate  it  is  permitted.  With  the  understanding  it  is  crude  and 
not  accurate. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  the  statement  was  m'ade  by  counsel  for 
the  railroads,  but  this  time  not  agreed  to  by  the  witness,  that 
there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  hazard  to  which  the  fireman 
was  exposed — you  did  not  say  yes  or  no,  unlike  the  former  wit- 
ness, you  refused  to  say  yes.  Ntow,  does  not  this  show  on  page  6 
that  it  is  not  true  that  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  hazard? 

Dr.  Harris:  Well,  I  have  stated  before,  there  were  certain 
years  running  all  the  way  through,  where  the  rate  was  as  low 
as  it  is,  say,  in  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Carter:  T  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact, 
Doctor,  that  in  1903,  where  the  large  amount  is  shown,  it  is  for 
an  18  months'  i)eriod. 
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I  )r.   I  lanis  :     (  )li,  yes. 

Mr.  C.-n-tcr:  'IMiiit  is  Tor  an  IS  moiitlis'  period;  it  is  wiien 
there  \va>  a  cliaiiiie  in  the  fiscal  years,  from  July  1st  to  .lanuary 
1st.  Tiiis  statement  that  you  are  going  to  prepare,  showing 
additional  int'oruiation  to  that  shown  on  page  7  for  risks  that  are 
extra-liazardous.  as  reeited  ou  i)age  !),  in  the  rates  of  the  luter- 
natioual  Association  of  Aecideut  Underwriters,  will  you  kindly 
furnish  nie  with  a  copy  of  that  statement!' 

|)r.  Harris:  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said  hefore,  1  should  prefer  to 
furnish  the  hook  itself. 

Mr.  Slieean:  All  I  wanted,  Doctor,  was  simply  the  list  to 
which  you  refer  at  page  9,  in  which  you  say  there  are  nine  dif- 
ferent classes,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

Dr.  Harris:     All  right. 

Mr.  Shecan:  Am  I  right  in  the  suggestion  that  anything 
above  five  would  be  of  no  j^articular  interest — we  start  for  both 
the  engineers  and  firemen,  with  class  5,  I  gather  from  tlic  other 
exhil)it .' 

Dr.  Harris:  Yes.  Class  1  is  the  low^est  class,  and  you 
want  the  five  most  hazardous  groups,  do  you  not?  All  occupa- 
tions in  tJK'  five  most  hazardous  groups,  that  is  your  ]>oint,  is 
it  not .' 

Mr.  Slieean:     Yes. 

Di-.  Harris:  That  is  ail  hazardous  occupations  in  the  up- 
])('r  half  of  this  schedule,  practically. 

]\lr.  Slieean:     How  much  of  a  document  is  this  schedule? 

Dr.  Harris:  It  is  a  100-page  pamphlet  of  that  shape.  (In- 
dicating.) 

Ml".  Slieean  :     The  schedule  itself  is  that  much? 

Dr.  Harris:  Yes.  It  is  an  accident  rating  book,  of  which 
I  have  given  the  title  here,  which  I  j^resume  you  could  get 
from  any  lil)rary  here  in  Chicago.  I  carefully  gave  the  full 
title  of  all  these  books,  so  that  anything  you  desired  to  check 
uj),  you  could  find  without  any  difficulty.  The  title  is  given  on 
page  15.  "Classification  of  Occupations  for  Accident  and 
Health  Insurance.  As  Approved  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Accident  T^nderwriters.  Revised  and  Corrected  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1912."  It  is  pu])lished  by  the  Spectator  Company,  one 
of  the  insurance  publishers. 

^fr.  Slieean:     All  I  wanted  is  a  list  of  the  occupations. 
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Dr.   Harris :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheeaii :  Does  that  take  as  many  pages — I  do  not  want 
to  ask  you  to  do  anything  unreasonable,  but  intended  to  ask 
whether  you  could  easily  get  a  list  of  the  occupations? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes,  I  could. 

Mr.  Sheean:     And  that  is  not  very  much? 

Dr.  Harris:     No. 

Mr.  Sheean :     I  wanted  to  be  entirely  reasonable. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  will  include  the  firemen  and  others  more 
hazardous? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Others  less  hazardous  are  shown  here,  are 
they? 

Dr.  Harris:  No.  I  just  gave  a  few  above  and  below.  I 
assumed,  ])er]ia|)s  witliout  sufficient  warrant,  that  most  of  you 
were  familiar  with  this  data. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  know,  Doctor,  that  you  have  no  technical 
information  uj^ton  the  sul)ject,  so  far  as  physical  condition  of 
roads  and  the  hazard  occasioned  thereby  is  concerned,  ])ut  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  on  a  branch  line  the  ties  were  more  or  less 
rotted,  the  spikes  more  or  less  loosened,  the  bridges  more  or 
less  weakened,  do  you  think  that  the  hazard  would  be  less  on  a 
branch  line  tlian  on  a  main  line,  which  is  kej^t  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency  !   ■ 

Dr.  Harris:     .\ssumiiig  what  vou  sav.  I  should  sav  ves. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  think,  then,  the  hazard  would  be  as  great 
from  defective  appliances,  conditions,  and  so  forth,  as  perhaps 
from  the  density  of  traffic? 

Dr.  Harris:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  notice  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  tire- 
men's  occupation  Avas  transitory.  Of  course,  we  have  long  known 
that,  but  why  did  that  come  under  your  observation? 

Dr.  Harris :  Well,  as  I  recall  stating  it,  there  was  this  pro- 
motion to  the  engineer  group.  That  is  the  point  of  your  in- 
quiry ? 

Mr.  Carter:  That  would  be  one  stage  of  the  transition. 
You  did  not  take  into  consideration,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  a 
vast  majority  of  men  who  try  to  fire  locomotives  give  up  the 
job. 

Di*.  Harris  :     No,  I  did  not. 
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Mr.  Carter:  ]\ly  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  your 
answer  was  perhaps  the  reverse  of  what  you  intended.  (Ad- 
dressini?  the  reporter.)  AVill  you  read  the  question  in  regard 
to  the  branch  lines,  and  the  rej)ly  thereto? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Well,  we  will  agree,  on  the  hypothesis  stated, 
the  answer  would  be  as  suggested  in  the  question. 

Mr.  Byram :  Doctor,  just  a  question.  You  have  not  made 
any  etTort  to  estimate  the  average  trade  life,  so-called,  of  the 
firemen? 

Dr.  Harris:     No.  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :  Now,  if  the  fireman's  vocation  is  preliminary, 
or  intermediary,  as  you  expressed  it,  to  the  engineer's  work,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  w^hat  you  might  call  the  engineman's  indus- 
trial life,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  the  trade  life  of  the  fire- 
man to  the  trade  life  of  the  engineer? 

Dr.  Harris  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram:     But  you  have  not  made  any  figures  for  that? 

Dr.  Harris  :  As  I  stated  in  mv  testimonv,  the  Pennsvlvania 
Railroad  took  up  100  of  its  employes  who  had  died,  and  they 
showed  that  the  average  length  of  service  as  firemen,  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  for  those  100,  was  six  years;  so  that,  accepting 
this,  if  you  had  accepted  this  12i/.  years,  then  you  get  18  years 
as  the  working  life,  assuming  that  a  nian  l^egins  his  occupation 
as  firenuin. 

Mr.  Byram:  And  stops  at  the  time  the  computation  is 
made. 

Dr.  Harris :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byram :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Carter :  On  a  road  that  has  now  been  operated  success- 
fully for  a  considerable  period  of  years,  have  you  any  idea  how 
many  men,  engineers  and  firemen,  are  in  service  today  that  were 
in  service  eighteen  years  ago? 

Dr.  Harris :     I  haven't  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Supposing  I  would  tell  you  that,  for  a  guess, 
less  than  five  out  of  one  hundred  who  had  entered  service  as 
firemen,  survived  the  eighteen  years,  then  these  estimates  made 
by  railroads  would  be  not  representing  the  facts? 

Dr.  Harris :  AVell,  the  fact  that  you  have  in  mind  is  differ- 
ent from  the  fact  that  the  railroads  had  in  mind  when  they  pre- 
sented their  figures.    You  are  stating  that  a  large  group  of  men 
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begin  the  work  of  fireman  and  drop  out  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  railroads,  in  their  statement,  take  a  cross-section  of  30,000 
and  have  said  that  they  had  been  working  twelve  and  a  fraction 
years. 

Mr.  Carter:     Out  of  30,000  men. 

Dr.  Harris :  Yes,  out  of  30,000  men ;  but  of  course  that 
does  not  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  this  large  number  of 
men  who  have,  you  say,  worked  for  a  while  and  then  dropped 
out. 

Mr.  Carter :     Were  those  30,000  men  firemen  or  engineers  ? 

Dr.  Harris :     Engineers. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  it  is  stated  that  those  30,000  men  had 
fired  six  years'? 

Dr.  Harris:  Pardon  me.  I  was  trying  to  supply  some 
information  from  another  computation  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  made,  out  of  one  hundred  cases. 

Mr.  Carter :  But  for  those  30,000  who  had  fired  six  years 
— I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  500,000  had  fired  and  had  never 
run  an  engine.  That  is,  for  twelve  years,  in  the  United  States, 
I  mean. 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman:     Anything  further? 

Mr.  Carter :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereup,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  January  13,  1915,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  to  January  14,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.) 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE 

AEBITRATION 
between  the 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 
and 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 
a7id 
BROTHERHOOD    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMEN 
under  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  by  agree- 
ment dated  August  3,  1914. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  January  14,  1915. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10 :04  A.  M. 
Present :     Arbitrators  and  parties  as  before. 

The  Chairman :     Mr.  Park  desires  to  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  Park:  In  Volume  26,  page  2637,  the  last  line,  it  reads, 
question  b}^  Mr.  Park:  ''A  locomotive  engineer  can  fire  at  61?" 
That  should  be  ''Can  retire  at  61." 

And  volume  26,  page  2558,  line  12,  seventh  word  now  reading 
''trains"  should  read  "claims." 

The  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  corrections?  If  not, 
you  may  proceed,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  will  call  Mr.  Futch. 

W.  E.  FUTCH  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Board: 
This  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Futch,  President  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers ' 
Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Association. 

I  should  like  to  explain  that  our  insurance  association  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio,  and  it  is  really  an  organization  within  an  or- 
ganization.    It  has  a  separate  president  and  secretary. 
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Mr.  Futeli,  T  wish  you  woiild  tell  the  JV)ard  just  in  a  few 
short  sentences,  wlio  you  are,  and  wliat  you  are,  and  what  your 
former  experience  was  before  becomin*?  president. 

Mr.  Futcli:  AVell,  I  was  a  locomotive  enj^jineer  for  thirteen 
years,  and  was,  from  that  occupation,  elected  president  of  the 
Locomotive  Engineers  Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Association. 

Li  what  year  were  you  (»lected? 

In  1896.  " 

And  you  have  been  president  continuously  ever 


Stone: 
Futcli 
Stone : 


Futch:     Nineteen  vears:  this  Mav  it  will  be  nineteen 

•  7  »■ 


At  the  present  time  how  much  insurance  risks 


Mr. 

Mr 

Mr 
since? 

Mr 
vears. 

Mr.  Stone 
is  the  association  carrying? 

Mr.  Futch:     $145,590,750. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  the  last  year  liow^  much  insurance,  or  how 
many  claims,  and  amounting  to  how  much,  have  you  paid? 

Mr.  Futch :     We  paid  out  $:],0G;5,318.8-J. 
.    Mr.  Stone:     In  the  last  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Futch:     In  the  last  twelve  months,  1914. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  up  to  date,  how  much  insurance  have  you 
paid  out,  since  the  organization? 

Mr.  Futch :     $30,702,862.23. 

Mr.  Stone:  Can  you  give  us  how  nuich  has  been  paid  out 
in  the  last  ten  years?     Do  you  have  that  anywhere? 

Mr.  Futch :  No.  I  can  get  it  for  you  by  figuring  it  out  here 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Stone :     I  thought  you  got  it  in  a  message  yesterday. 

Mr.  Futch:  No,  that  didn't  come.  Approximately  $16,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Stone : 

Mr.  Futch : 

Mr.  Stone: 
it  not? 

Mr.  Futch :  Yes,  sir ;  January  1st,  1890,  all  members  join- 
ing the  Brotherhood  were  compelled  to  take  out  and  carry  one 
or  more  policies. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  in  case  they  forfeited  insurance  they  were 
expelled  from  the  organization? 


In  ten  years  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Since  1890  insurance  has  been  compulsory,  has 
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Mr.  Futch:     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Why  was  it  necessary  to  make  it  compulsory? 

Mr.  Futch :  That  it  might  be  a  success,  and  to  protect  the 
families  of  the  members  of  the  organization,  relieving  them  of 
being  objects  of  charity  and  a  burden  on  the  organization,  after 
the  engineer's  death. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  heard  the  figures  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris 
yesterday,  did  you  not,  when  he  was  on  the  witness  stand? 

Mr.  Futch:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Those  figures  were  furnished  by  your  office, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Futch:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  are  perfectly  willing  to  testify  that  they 
are  absolutely  correct  I 

Mr.  Futch :     Absolutely  correct ;  taken  from  our  records. 

Mr.  Stone:  Was  his  statement  that  the  average  term  of 
insured  life  of  the  member  in  your  association  was  eleven  years 
and  seven  days,  correct? 

Mr.  Futch:  The  average  insured  life  as  shown  by  our 
records.  That  is,  all  the  policy  holders  of  our  association  that 
have  died  within  the  joeriod  covered,  shows  it  to  be  the  time  or 
period  stated  by  Dr.  Harris,  eleven  years  and  seven  days. 

The  Chairman :  Had  those  members  taken  out  insurance  at 
the  date  they  entered  service? 

Mr.  Futch:  Well,  no.  The  rules  of  the  Brotherhood  re- 
quire a  promoted  man,  that  is,  from  fireman  to  engineer,  to  run 
a  certain  period  of  time  to  prove  his  efficiency,  before  we  take 
him  into  the  organization. 

The  Chairman:     AYhat  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Futch:     It  used  to  be  a  year.     Now  it  is  six  months. 

The  Chairman:  He  would  not  be  eligible  to  take  out  in- 
surance until  he  became  a  regular  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Futch :  Until  he  became  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

The  Chairman :  He  must  first  qualify  himself  as  an  engi- 
neer before  he  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Brotherhood? 

Mr.  Futch:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  there  any  means  provided  whereby  a  man 
who  finds  himself  in  financial  straits  can  have  his  insurance  pro- 
tected? 
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Mr.  Flitch :  Tlio  Association  lias  provided  a  fund  known  as 
the  relief  fund,  from  which,  under  certain  conditions,  a  policy 
holder  can  obtain  50  per  cent  of  the  policy,  which  is  charged 
against  the  insurance,  and  when  the  policy  matures  w^hatever 
amount  he  may  have  obtained  to  relieve  him  of  his  financial 
embarrassments,  is  deducted  from  the  policy. 

Mr.  Stone :    Is  there  any  interest  charge  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Futch:     None  whatever. 

Mr.  Stone:     The  same  is  tnie  in  regard  to  his  dues? 

Mr.  Futch :  If  a  member,  after  having  been  a  member  con- 
tinuously for  five  years,  is  unable  to  pay  his  assessments  be- 
cause of  being  out  of  employment  or  unable  to  work,  the  Asso- 
ciation will  protect  his  insurance  and  charge  it  against  the  same. 
No  interest  is  charged  on  deferred  payments  of  assessments. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  simply  deducted  from  the  amount  when 
the  policy  is  paid? 

Mr.  Futch :     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  is  done  to  get  them  over  these  financial 
depressions  when  perhaps  there  is  no  work? 

Mr.  Futch:    Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:     You  also  carry  an  accident  insurance? 

Mr.  Futch:    Yes. 

Mr.  Stone :  Practically  written  on  the  same  line  as  the  Old 
Line  companies? 

Mr.  Futch :  It  is  the  same  as  the  Old  Line  companies,  ex- 
cept different  rates. 

Mr.  Stone:  The  only  difference  is  there  are  no  fancy  sal- 
aries with  ours;  it  is  sold  absolutely  at  cost? 

Mr.  Futch:     That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Stone :  About  how  many  cents  of  each  dollar  paid  in  is 
returned  to  the  policy  holder? 

Mr.  Futch :  93  cents.  93  cents  out  of  each  dollar  collected 
for  assessments  is  returned  to  members  through  the  payment 
of  claims. 

Mr.  Stone:     5  per  cent  of  that  goes  to  the  local  collector? 

Mr.  Futch :  Yes,  and  2  per  cent  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  at  the  home  office. 

Mr.  Stone :  About  how  much  money  can  you  recall  has  been 
paid  out  in  this  accident  insurance? 

Mr.  Futch :    I  have  the  exact  figures  here. 
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Mr.  Stone :    Will  you  read  tliem,  please  ? 

Mr.  Futch:  We  have  paid  out,  since  this  accident  insur- 
ance was  put  in  force — 

Mr.  Stone:    What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Futch:  That  was  in  October,  1906,  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1906.  Since  then  we  have  paid  152  death  claims,  aggre- 
gating in  money  $264,772.14. 

Mr.  Stone :     How  much  in  accident  claims  ? 

Mr.  Futch:  In  weekly  indemnity  claims — ^we  have  paid 
more  claims  than  we  have  policy  holders. 

Mr.  Stone :  Some  policy  holders  perhaps  have  gotten  more 
than  one  claim! 

Mr.  Futch:  More  than  one  claim.  We  have  paid  7,281 
claims.  The  amount  of  money  paid  out  is  $632,394.95,  making 
the  total  disbursements  for  the  indemnity  insurance  of  $887,- 
167.09. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  accident  insurance  that  you  speali  of 
there  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other  insurance? 

Mr.  Futch:     Exactly. 

It  is  not  compulsory? 
It  is  not  compulsory. 

Purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  men. 
But  those  amounts  that  you  have  read,  that  you  have  paid  out 
in  insurance,  simply  show  what  you  have  paid  for  the  wreckage 
of  these  men  on  these  railroads? 

.  Mr.  Futch:  I  suppose  you  might  term  it  as  such.  These 
are  for  claims,  accidental  death  claims  and  weekly  indemnity 
claims,  that  have  been  incurred  in  the  railroad  service.  That 
is,  a  large  percentage  of  them. 

Mr.  Stone:  Well,  don't  you  think  that  any  industry  ought 
to  bear  the  burden  of  its  own  wreckage?  Do  you  think  the  men 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  this  out  of  their  hard-earned  sav- 
ings? 

Mr.  Futch:  Well,  it  seems  to  me  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint,  as  well  as  from  a  business  standpoint,  that  any  in- 
stitution should  in  some  way  take  care  of  its  wreckage,  as  you 
term  it,  by  adequate  compensation,  if  not  in  any  other  way,  and 
I  would  prefer  it  by  adequate  compensation  instead  of  through 
so  called  philanthropy,  such  as  pensions,  and  voluntaiy  reliefs, 
and  things  of  that  nature. 


Mr.  Stone 
Mr.  Futch 
Mr.  Stone 
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^Ir.  Stone:  Well,  so  far  as  the  pension  is  concerned,  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  delusion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Futcb :  I  can  give  you  some  idea  along  that  line  by 
referring  to  our  records  liere,  which  are  brought  up  to  1911. 

I  have  before  me  here  a  list  of  the  membership  or  policy 
holders  of  our  association,  showing  the  number  of  members  at 
the  different  ages  and  the  amount  of  insurance  that  they  carry 
at  that  age.  I  commence  at  the  oldest  and  read  back  for  just  a 
little  ways.    For  instance,  we  had  on  December  31st,  1911: 

One  member  who  was  93  years  of  age. 

Two  members  who  were  90  years  of  age. 

Three  members  who  were  88  years  of  age. 

One  member  who  was  87  years  of  age. 

Four  members  who  were  86  years  of  age. 

Seven  members  who  were  85  years  of  age. 

Five  members  who  were  84  years  of  age. 

Six  members  who  were  83  years  of  age. 

Twelve  members  who  were  82  years  of  age. 

Fifteen  members  who  were  81  years  of  age. 

Sixteen  members  who  were  80  years  of  age. 

Twenty  members  who  were  79  years  of  age. 

Twenty-five  members  who  were  78  years  of  age. 

Twenty-eight  members  who  were  77  years  of  age. 

Thirty-seven  members  who  were  76  years  of  age. 

Fifty-one  members  who  were  75  years  of  age. 

Fifty-one  members  who  were  74  years  of  age. 

Fifty-nine  members  who  were  73  years  of  age. 

Sixty  members  who  were  72  years  of  age. 

Ninety  members  who  were  71  years  of  age. 

Ninety-two  members  who  were  70  years  of  age. 

Now,  that  brings  it  to  the  age  of  retirement  from  the 
service.  That  is  the  highest  age,  I  believe,  that  I  have  any 
knowledge  of,  that  railroad  companies  retire  them  for  a  pen- 
sion. 

Mr.  Park:  Have  you  got  the  figures  further  down,  to  61? 

Mr.  Futch:  Yes. 

Mr.  Park:  Read  those,  please? 

Mr.  vStone:  You  mean  all  told,  not  an  example,  Mr. 
Futch  ? 
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Mr.  Futcli:     Just  a  moment.     Let  me  read  this  into  the 
record  for  Mr.  Park.    I  left  off  at  70,  didn't  I? 

Mr.  Park:     70. 

Mr.  Futch:     107,  69  years  of  age. 

120,  68  years  of  age. 

157,  67  years  of  age. 

212,  66  5^ears  of  age. 

219,  65  years  of  age. 

293,  64  years  of  age. 

292,  63  years  of  age. 

381,  62  j^ears  of  age. 

411,  61  years  of  age. 

Is  that  far  enough? 

Mr.  Park:     That  is  sufficient. 

The  Chairman :  "Wliat  was  the  total  membership  of  your 
organization  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Futch :     At  that  time  it  was,  that  was  in  1911,  63,647. 

Mr.  Stone:  You  have  no  assurance,  Mr.  Futch,  that  that 
number  you  have  read  there  are  all  in  railroad  service,  have 
you?  You  have  nothing  to  show  whether  they  are  in  railroad 
service  or  not? 

Mr.  Futch :  No.  And  of  course  above  70  I  would  presume 
none  of  them  were  in  service,  and  very  few  above  65,  probably. 
Now  I  read  that  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Stone:  It  is  also  true,  is  it  not,  that  many  of  these 
men  leave  railroad  service  long  before  that  ?  Many  of  our  mem- 
bers who  carry  insurance,  either  through  physical  examination 
or  defective  eyesight,  or  being  discharged  in  the  interest  of  dis- 
cipline, find  themselves  beyond  the  age  limit  and  are  out  of 
railroad  service? 

Mr.  Futch :     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Stone :  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  average  age 
of  these  claims  you  have  paid? 

Mr.  Futch:     The  average  age — 
Mr.  Stone :    At  the  time  you  paid  the  policy  I 
Mr.  Futch:     At  the  time  the  policies  were  paid? 
Mr.  Stone:    Yes. 

Mr.  Futch :     I  don 't  think  I  have  that. 
Mr.  Stone :     That  is,  of  all  the  claims  you  have  paid  in  the 
last  year  or  in  any  period? 
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Mr.  Futch:  No,  I  have  not  that.  I  can  give  you  the  aver- 
age of  tlie  members. 

Mr.  Stone:     What  is  the  average  age  of  all  yonr  members'? 

Mr.  Fnteh :     41  years,  8  months  and  7  days. 

Mr.  Stone:  ]^ut,  in  eomi)iling  yonr  list  yon  found  that  the 
greatest  volume  of  your  momberslii]i  run  somewhere  between 
30  and  50  years,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Futch:     Yes,  30  and  45. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  tliink  Mr.  Harris  stated  yesterday  that  about 
27  per  cent  of  the  claims  paid  were  men  who  were  killed  in  serv- 
ice, were  killed.  Is  that  correct?  I  am  just  speaking  from 
memory  now.  I  am  not  referring  to  notes.  I  think  he  said 
about  that. 

Mr.  Futch :     1  tliink  your  memory  fails  you  there,  probably. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  would  not  be  surprised,  so  many  figures  as 
I  have  in  my  head,  if  I  did  occasionally  go  wrong. 

Mr.  Futch :  Our  records  would  indicate — for  instance,  you 
take  this  report  I  am  reading  from,  covering  the  period  of  two 
years,  wherein  we  paid  out  $3,424,213.92,  only  $2,146,213.92  was 
paid  because  of  death  from  natural  causes. 

Mr.  Stone:     The  other  million  was — 

Mr.  Futch :  There  was  $870,750  paid  on  accidental  deaths, 
where  death  was  caused  by  a  railroad  accident. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  would  be  somewhere  near  30  to  35  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Futch :  Well,  now,  wait  a  minute.  We  go  down  fur- 
ther here  and  find  we  have  paid  $141,000  for  amputation  of  either 
a  hand  or  a  foot. 

Mr.  Stone :  Well,  he  is  practically  dead  so  far  as  railroad- 
ing is  concerned,  he  is  done. 

Mr.  Futch :  That  ends  his  service.  And  in  addition  to  that 
we  have  paid  $180,750  -because  of  total  or  permanent  blindness 
in  one  or  both  eyes.  That  makes  $1,192,500  of  the  $3,424,213.92 
that  was  paid  because  of  death  or  disability  incurred  in  the 
service. 

Mr.  Stone :    Added  to  that,  does  that  include  suicides  ? 

Mr.  Futch:  No,  sir.  I  have  also  here  a  list  of  suicides, 
nineteen ;  $42,000. 

Mr.  Stone:     That,  in  all  fairness,  should  be  added  to  it, 
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because  the  chances  are  the  man's  nervous  system  went  to  smash 
before  he  committed  suicide,  from  the  strain. 

Mr.  Futch:  We  have  "Drowned,  8,  for  $13,500;  shot,  17, 
for  $30,000."  They  are  all  separated.  Those  are  the  actual 
figures  from  our  records. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is  compiled  from  the  report  you  make  to 
the  Brotherhood  ? 

Mr.  Futch:     To  the  convention. 

Mr.  Stone:  That  does  not  represent  all  that  is  done  f6r 
these  men.  You  have — in  addition  to  that  there  is  the  indigent 
fund  of  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Futch :  Yes,  but  though  there  is  an  indigent  fund  from 
which,  where  members  are  totally  disabled  and  have  no  income, 
the  Brotherhood  itself  pays  them  $30  a  month,  that  actually 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  members,  and  is  never  returned. 

Mr.  Stone :  That  is,  he  may  have  gotten  his  insurance  and 
used  it  up  and  he  isn't  dead  yet,  and  finds  himself  an  object  of 
charity? 

Mr.  Futch:  That  is  true.  My  understanding  is  that  our 
organization  hasn't  a  single  member,  unless  violently  insane, 
who  is  a  public  charge,  anywhere  on  the  continent. 

Mr.  Stone :     We  take  care  of  our  own  f 

Mr.  Futch :     We  take  care  of  our  own  members. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  addition  to  that,  we  also  contribute  to  the 
Highland  Park  home  in  western  Chicago  here,  which  the  four 
organizations  together  keep  up? 

Mr.  Futch :     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Stone :  And  take  care  of  our  men  who  have  no  home 
or  friends  ? 

Mr.  Futch:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  At  the  present  time  I  believe  there  are  about 
75  inmates  out  there.  That  is  kept  up  by  an  assessment  of  a 
certain  amount  on  the  members  of  the  different  organizations? 

Mr.  Futch:  Kept  up  by  an  assessment  on  the  members  of 
the  different  organizations,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:     Each  year? 

Mr.  Futch:     Each  year. 

Mr.  Stone:  In  addition  to  that,  about  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars  has  been  given  from  the  savings  of  the  men  to 
take  care  of  the  families  of  these  men? 
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Mr.  Futcb:     Widows  and  orphans. 

Mr.  Stone:     I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Mr.  Futcli,  can  you  state  about  what  the 
monthly  payroll  is  from  the  indigent  fund  ? 

Mr.  Futch:  Not  from  the  indigent  fund;  that  is  not  in  the 
insurance  association.    That  is  a  Brotherhood  fund. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Well,  you  stated  there  was  an  indigent  fund. 
I  was  asking  if  you  could  state  about  what  that  was,  monthly. 

Mr.  Futch :  I  was  just  saying  that  that  was  a  Brotherhood 
fund  and  not  in  the  insurance  association. 

Mr.  Burgess :  You  don't  know  then  what  the  monthly  pay- 
ment is  from  the  indigent  fund? 

Mr.  Futch:  Do  you  know  how  many  are  on  the  indigent 
fund,  Mr.  Stone? 

Mr.  Stone :  About  392, 1  think,  at  the  present  time ;  speak- 
ing from  memoiy  now. 

Mr.  Futch :  ^  Well,  between  $11,000  and  $12,000. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Now,  Mr.  Futch,  are  your  accounts  and 
books  subject  to  inspection  by  the  superintendent  of  insurance 
of  the  State  of  Ohio? 

Mr.  Futch:  They  are  not  only  subject  to  inspection,  but 
they  are  annually  inspected  by  the  insurance  department. 

Mr.  Burgess:     Of  the  state  of  Ohio? 

Mr.  Futch :     Of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Are  there  commissioners  from  other  states 
that  come  there  to  your  office  to  inspect  the  books? 

Mr.  Futch:  Not  from  other  states.  They  take  the  report 
of  approval  or  disapprval  of  the  home  insurance  superintend- 
ent. 

Mr.  Burgess :  If  the  superintendent  of  insurance  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  found  your  accounts  wrong  or  imperfectly  kept, 
he  would  have  the  right  to  take  charge  of  your  office,  under 
the  laws  of  Ohio? 

Mr.  Futch:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Can  you  adopt  any  law  in  the  convention 
for  the  government  of  the  insurance  association  without  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance  of  the  State  of 
Ohio? 

Mr.  Futch:  We  have  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  of  Ohio  all  laws  passed  at  our  an- 
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uual  conventions  before  we  can  put  them  in  force,  and  if  they 
should  not  meet  mth  his  approval,  they  are  not  printed  or 
enforced. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Then,  we  are  to  understand,  that  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance,  or  some  gentleman  from  his  office,  does 
inspect  your  books  of  account,  annually? 

Mr.  Futch:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burgess:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stone :  In  addition  to  that  your  books  are  kept  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  superintendent  of  insurance,  and  the 
reports  made  are  on  a  regular  form? 

Mr.  Futch :  The  reports  that  are  made  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  insurance  are  on  forms  prescribed  by  him,  but  our  method 
of  keeping  the  accounts  is  left  to  us,  so  long  as  they  are  intellibi- 
ble  and  correct. 

Mr.  Stone :     That  is  all : 

CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  understood  you  to  say  something  about 
members  being  required  to  take  out  some  form  of  insurance — 
do  you  have  different  policies? 

Mr.  Futch :  We  have,  as  you  have  understood,  no  doubt,  a 
regular  life  insurance  and  then  we  have  the  accident  or  indem- 
nity insurance  in  addition.  Commencing  January  1st,  1890 ;  the 
convention  prior  to  that  date,  at  Denver,  Colorado,  passed  a 
law  requiring  all  members  joining  the  Brotherhood,  in  future, 
to  take  out  and  carry  one  or  more  policies  of  the  regular  life 
insurance,  $1,500  or  $3,000  or  $4,500.  You  can  take  one  or 
three,  provided  you  are  within  the  age  limit  for  these  different 
amounts. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  you  do  have  age  limits  for  these  differ- 
ent forms  of  policy? 

Mr.  Futch:  No,  sir.  We  have  this  regulation  as  to  age 
limit,  that  a  man  up  to  40  years  can  take  out  and  carry  the  full 
$4,500 ;  up  to  45  he  can  take  out  $3,000  only,  and  beyond  that,  if 
he  joins  the  Brotherhood  he  can  only  take  out  $1,500  policy. 
They  being  all  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  make  those  three  divisions  as  to  each, 
in  determining  the  amount  you  will  underwrite? 

Mr.  Futch:     Yes. 
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Mr.  Slicean:  Do  you  know  what  the  average  age  was  in 
1890?  You  liave  given  us  the  average  age  of  the  membership 
at  the  present  time? 

^Ir.  Futeh:  No.  T  did  not  become  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation until  1896,  and  i)rior  to  tliat  time  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  give  you  any  information. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Before  1890  you  do  know  the  question  of  be- 
coming a  member  was  entirely  voluntary? 

Mr.  Futch :     Voluntary. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  do  know,  I  assume,  that  during  the 
latter  time  a  great  many  firemen  continued  to  carry  their  insur- 
ance in  the  Organization  of  Firemen  even  after  becoming  engi- 
neers ? 

Mr.  Futch :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  if  and  wlien  they  conclude  to  come 
into  the  p]ngineers'  Organization,  they  may  come  in  either  at 
this  period  below  40,  between  40  or  45,  or  above  45? 

Mr.  Futch :     To  50. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Above  50? 

Mr.  Futch:     To  50. 

Mr.  Sheean:  This  average  age  that  you  have  now  in  the 
organization  of  41  years,  that  is  taken  at  the  same  time,  is  it,  as 
the  average — or  covers  the  same  average  as  the  average  insured 
life  of  those  who  died  ? 

Mr.  Futch :     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Down  to  the  same  date? 

Mr.  Futch :    Yes,  down  to  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1913,  that  is? 

Mr.  Futch :     No,  that  is  down  to  December  31,  1911. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  at  that  time,  going  back  to  1890,  for 
the  jiurposes  of  the  average  insured  age,  that  was? 

Mr.  Futch:  No,  that  takes  them  from  December,  1867. 
Every  member  is  included.  That  brings  the  old  93-year-old 
brother  in  on  that  list. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  as  to  the  average  insured  life  of  those 
who  died,  how  far  back  does  that  go? 

Mr.  Futch:  That  takes  in  every  claim  paid — the  first  one 
paid  was  in  May,  1868. 

Mr.  Sheean :     And  the  total  number  of  those  who  were  paid 
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up  to  December  31,  1911,  was  included  in  determining  the  aver- 
age length  of  life  ? 

Mr.  Futch:     Insured  life,  making  a  distinction. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Of  insured  life,  yes.  Whether  that  average 
age  of  insured  life  was  based  upon  an  average  age  at  the  time 
of  insurance  or  any  i^articular  age,  you  have  no  knowledge  I 

Mr.  Futch:  We  do  not  figure  that,  no,  sir.  We  did  not 
take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  you  do  recognize  in  this  graduation  of 
policies  that  there  is  a  different  expectancy  of  insurance  age  as 
between  40  and  45  and  as  beyond  50. 

Mr.  Futch :     Certainly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  detail  that  Mr.  Stone  referred  to  in  the 
question  as  being  accurate,  I  assume,  is  this  page  13,  in  this 
exhibit  put  in  yesterday, 

Mr.  Futch:     There  are  two  pages  there. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Wherever,  in  Dr.  Harris'  exhibit,  informa- 
tion is  being  referred  to  as  having  been  obtained  from  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers  f 

Mr.  Futch :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Back  of  1890  could  you  give  us,  in  a  general 
way,  w^hether  or  not  the  increase  in  membership  had  been  at  all 
in  keeping  with  the  rapid  increase  since  that  timef 

Mr.  Futch :  I  can  give  it  to  you  year  for  year ;  the  number 
of  members  each  year,  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:    Yes,  I  wish  you  would  do  that,  please. 

Mr.  Futch:     It  is  quite  a  long  list  of  them,  though. 

Mr.  Stone :     They  are  given  in  Dr.  Harris '  statement. 

Mr.  Sheean:     From  1890  on,  yes. 

Mr.  Futch:  Supposing  I  just  submit  this  list  and  do  not 
read  it  in.  You  see  it  is  from  1868  to  1911 ;  it  shows  the  num- 
ber of  members  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Sheean:  We  have  set  out  here  everything  from 
1890  on. 

Mr.  Futch:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  if  you  can,  just  supply  that  list  from 
1868  down  to  1890,  so  as  to  see,  if  we  may,  how  many  members 
there  were  in  the  different  years. 

Mr.  Futch :    I  have  it  for  each  year  from  1868  to  1911,  and 
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I  can  give  you  the  other  three  years  to  December  31st,  1914, 
by  getting  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  We  have  it  printed  in  the  exhibit,  all  of  that 
part  from  1890  on. 

Mr.  Futch:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     So  if  you  can,  just  supply  that  previous  list. 

Mr.  Stone :     What  he  wants  is  from  1868  to  1890. 

Mr.  Futch :     Yes,  I  get  it.    I  see. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  referring  to  the  accident  insurance,  to 
the  amount  that  has  been  paid  out,  and  Mr.  Stone's  question 
about  the  employer  bearing  no  part  of  the  resulting  expense,  is 
your  policy  limited  in  any  way,  or  is  it  influenced  in  any  way, 
by  the  question  of  whether  the  railroad  companies  do  or  do  not 
pay  for  the  same  accident  ? 

Mr.  Futch:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  on  the  amount  you  give  as  paid  out 
by  these  accident  reports,  it  may  be  that  the  railroad  companies 
have  paid  the  same  or  even  more,  for  the  same  accidents? 

Mr.  Futch:     That  could  be  true. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  is  nothing  by  the  fact  that  you  have 
paid  as  a  matter  of  insurance,  under  your  policies,  that  would 
indicate  whether  the  railroad  company  have  or  have  not  paid 
for  that? 

Mr.  Futch:     There  is  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  You  stand  in  that  relationship,  in  just  the 
same  way  that  any  accident  insurance  company  M'ould  stand? 

Mr.  Futch:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  The  railroad  company  would  not  be  relieved 
in  any  way  from  paying,  if  they  were  by  law  obliged  to  pay, 
by  the  fact  that  the  man  had  carried  an  accident  insurance 
policy? 

Mr.  Futch:     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So,  also,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Futch,  during  all  this 
period  of  time  you  know  that  both  the  law^s,  the  Employers' 
Liability  law  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  law,  are  grad- 
ually becoming  more  and  more  favorable  to  all  classes  of  em- 
ployes ? 

Mr.  Futch :     Particularly  in  train  service. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Particularly  in  train  service? 

Mr.  Futch :     Yes. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  And  particularly  in  the  branch  of  service  in 
which  the  engineers  and  firemen  and  trainmen  operate? 

Mr.  Futch:  Yes,  sir.  Unfortunately,  though,  that  is  not 
as  a  rule  voluntary,  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  Sheean :  No,  and  the  fact  that  the  railroad  companies 
a  few  years  ago  endeavored  to  co-operate  in  the  enactment  of 
a  national  workmen's  compensation  act,  elicited,  with  some  men 
at  least,  objection,  did  it  not?  What  was  the  attitude  of  your 
organization  as  to  the  passage  of  a  workmen's  compensation 
act? 

Mr.  Futch :  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  the  Grand  Chief  for 
an  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  should  say  it  was  almost  unanimously 
adopted  in  a  convention  of  860  delegates. 

Mr  Sheean:  The  passage  of  a  workmen's  compensation 
act? 

Mr.  Stone :     The  bill  that  was  then  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  that  was  a  bill  that  also  was  urged  by 
representatives  of  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Stone:     Yes,  in  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  might  add,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  ex- 
plain, that  it  was  defeated  by  a  few  ambulance  chasing  lawyers, 
and  their  friends. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  Mr.  Futch,  the  question  of  your  lia- 
bility under  your  accident  policies,  would  in  no  manner  be  in- 
fluenced, or  affected,  by  any  passage  of  other  laws? 

Mr.  Futch:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  would  be  supplemental  insurance  and 
would  continue  in  just  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Futch :  Just  the  same,  yes,  sir.  We  have  this  restric- 
tion, that  we  will  not  issue  to  an  applicant  accident  insurance 
for  weekly  indemnity,  added  to  whatever  he  may  already 
have,  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  his  average  weekly  income; 
but  that  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  whatever  compensation 
he  might  receive  for  an  accidental  injury  from  his  employer. 

The  Chairman :  Have  you  any  information  in  your  de- 
partment as  to  the  average  age  of  engineers  at  the  time  they 
enter  the  service  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Futch:     No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman :     Yon  have  nothing  of  that  kind! 

Mr.  Futch:     No,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  I  presume  you  will  be  able  to  give  us 
something  on  that,  will  you  not,  Mr.  Stone? 

Mr.  Stone:  I  haven't  it  here,  Mr.  Cbairman.  I  can  get 
it,  however.  We  gave  it  in  1910,  I  think,  in  our  report  to  the 
convention.  I  haven't  a  convention  report  here,  but  I  can  get 
it  for  you  and  will  be  glad  to  supply  it. 

The  Chairman:     Yes. 

Mr.  Futch:  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  along  that  line; 
this  list  I  have  right  here  commenced  back  in  1893. 

The  Chairman:    Yes. 

Mr.  Futch:  It  commences,  of  course,  at  the  age  of  21;  we 
don't  have  any  members  under  21  years  of  age.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  engineers  came  into 
the  Brotherhood  at  the  earliest  possible  time  they  could,  you 
might  form  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  the  ages  at  which  they  en- 
tereil  the  company's  service. 

The  Chairman:  I  had  supposed  that  perhaps  when  one 
desired  to  take  insurance,  that  among  other  things  in  his  appli- 
cation he  was  required  to  state  his  age. 

Mr.  Futch:  We  have  their  ages,  but  that  would  not  be 
any  positive  evidence  as  to  the  time  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  company  as  a  locomotive  engineer. 

The  Chainuan:  But,  assuming  that  they  are  required,  or 
have  been  required  since  1890  to  take  this  insurance,  I  thought 
it  would  l)e  an  easy  matter,  or  rather  not  difficult  to  ascertain  it. 

Mr.  Stone:    We  can  work  it  out  and  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Futcli :  Of  course,  you  understand,  the  ages  we  would 
give  at  which  they  took  out  the  insurance,  as  I  have  stated, 
would  not  be  positive  evidence  that  they  entered  the  service  of 
the  companies  as  a  locomotive  engineer  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman:  I  understand  that.  All  I  desired  was  an 
approximate  estimate,  as  near  as  you  could  make  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Mr.  Futch,  in  view  of  this  distinction  you 
have  just  made,  which  I  think  is  absolutely  sound,  that  the  age 
that  you  would  furnish  would  be  no  evidence,  or  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  time  he  entered  the  service  of  the  company — 

Mr.  Futch :     It  would  not. 

Mr.    Sheean  (continuing) :    — so,  also,  it  would  be  no  posi- 
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tive  evidence  of  the  length  of  service  with  that  company,  and 
your  deduction  of  11.3  j^ears,  that  11.3  years  is,  as  I  think  you 
stated,  simply  the  average  of  his  insured  life  in  your  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Futch:     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  for  the  reason  stated,  as- not  showing 
his  length  of  railroad  service,  or  his  age  at  the  time  he  entered 
railroad  service,  so,  too,  it  only  purports  to  show  the  average 
length  of  time  that  those  who  have  died  have  carried  insurance 
in  your  organization? 

Mr,  Futch:     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman:     Anything  further,  Mr.  Stone? 

RE-DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Stone :  Yes,  just  a  question  or  two :  Coming  back  to 
that  question  of  accident  insurance,  I  believe  you  stated  to  Mr. 
Sheean  that  the  payment  of  the  weekly  indemnity  fund  accident 
insurance  was  paid  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  rail- 
road company  had  also  paid  for  the  same  injuries? 

Mr.  Futch:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  percentage  is  very 
small,  where  they  pay  for  those  injuries? 

Mr.  Futch:     Unless  compelled  to  by  a  court  of  last  resort. 

Mr.  Stone :  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  on  nearly  all  of  these 
railroad  companies  there  are  two  or  three  of  the  old  line  acci- 
dent insurance  companies  doing  a  big  business? 

Mr.  Futch:     It  is  a  fact,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  r|aw  a  smile  go  around  when  I  spoke  of  the 
ambulance  chasing  lawj^er ;  I  did  not  mean  that  in  any  criticism 
of  the  professional  lawyer,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  one  of 
our  men  is  injured,  that  in  many  cases  the  solicitor  for  some 
law  firm  which  makes  a  specialty  of  personal  injury  claims  will 
beat  the  ambulance  to  the  house? 

Mr.  Futch:     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Stone:  They  are  there  waiting  when  they  drive  up 
with  the  injured  man  and  wanting  his  case? 

Mr.  Futch:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone:    Is  it  not  a  fact  also  where  thev  have  these 
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relief  associations  that  tliev  make  a  man  siffn  his  life  awav  in 
order  to  carry  his  relief  f 

Mr.  Futch:     Yes. 

Mr.  Stone:  I  believe  you  have  a  photographic  copy  of  this 
standard  relief  application,  and  J  would  like  to  read  it  in  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman:  If  there  is  any  question  about  it,  we 
will  produce  the  original.  The  camera  does  not  lie.  This  is  the 
new  relief  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Chicago  Terminal.  They  thought  the  engineer  was  getting  too 
much  money,  so  they  increased  his  insurance  that  he  had  to  take 
out,  regardless  of  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not,  he  had  to  take 
some  more.  This  is  the  form,  and  this  is  one  of  a  recent  date ; 
it  is  November,  1914. 

"I  Further  Agree  that  this  ai)plication,  when  accepted  by 
the  Superintendent,  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  mj^self 
and  the  said  Company,  as  a  condition  of  my  employment  by  the 
Company,  governed  in  its  construction  and  effect  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  as  such  be  an  irrevocable  power  and 
authority  to  said  Company  to  appropriate  the  above  amounts 
from  my  wages  and  apply  the  same  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  con- 
stitute an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the  said 
Company,  in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the  Eelief  Feature,  of 
such  portions  of  my  wages,  which  assignment  shall  have  prece- 
dence over  any  other  assigmnent  by  me  of  my  wages  or  of  any 
claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 

"I  Further.  Agree  that  in  consideration  of  the  contributions 
of  said  Company  to  the  Relief  Department,  and  of  the  gTiarantee 
by  it  of  the  payments  of  the  benefits  aforesaid,  the  acceptance 
of  benefits  from  the  said  Relief  Department  for  injury  or  death, 
shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  against  said  Company 
or  any  company  owning  or  operating  its  branches  or  divisions, 
or  any  com]iany  over  whose  railroad,  right  of  way  or  property 
the  said  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Comjiany  shall  have 
the  right  to  run  or  operate  its  engines  or  cars  or  send  its  em- 
ployes in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  for  damages  by  reason 
of  such  injuiy  or  death,"  and  so  forth. 

That  is  how  they  protect  themselves  against  paying  for  the 
wreckage.     I  think  that  is  standard. 

I  also  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to 
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explain,  that  that  won 't  hold  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  minute 
when  you  get  there ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  widow  with  two  or 
three  little  children  clinging  around  her  skirts,  when  the  wage 
earner  is  dead,  is  not  in  any  position  to  law  a  railroad  company, 
and  she  makes  an  adjustment  with  the  claim  agent  the  best  she 
can.  There  isn  't  any  question  but  what  that  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  these  companies  thousands,  and  perhaps  millions  of 
dollars  for  wreckage  that  they  should  have  paid  for.  And,  they 
compel  the  men  to  pay  for  it  at  about  three  prices  besides. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Futch,  unless  the  other  side  wants  to  ask 
you  some  more  questions. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

DR.  W.  B.  CORY  was  called  as  a  witness  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:     State  your  name. 

Dr.  Cory:    W.  B.  Cory. 

Mr.  Carter:     Your  residence? 

Dr.  Cory:     Peoria,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carter:     Your  occupation? 

Dr.  Cory :  General  medical  examiner  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  long  have  you  served  in  that  capacity? 

Dr.  Cory:     Since  January  3rd,  1907. 

Mr.  Carter:  Doctor,  have  you  made  any  special  research 
with  regard  to  the  hazard  of  occupation,  both  as  to  hazard  and 
as  to  occupational  diseases  of  engineers  and  firemen? 

Dr.  Cory:     I  have. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  identify  that  as  a  specially  prepared 
statement,  the  result  of  your  investigation? 

Dr.  Cory:     This  is  one  of  the  statements. 

Mr.  Carter:    You  identify  this  as  the  statement? 

Dr.  Cory :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  desire  to 
introduce  this  as  Exhibit  number  45. 

(The  document,  so  offered  and  identified,  was  received  in 
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evidence  and  thereupon  luarkeil  "Employes'   Exhibit   Xo.  45, 
January  14,  1915.") 

Mr.  Carter:  Doctor,  in  your  owu  manner,  express  your 
opinions  of  the  effect  of  light  and  heat  upon  the  eyesight. 

Dr.  Cory:  It  has  long  been  known  to  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  looking  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  with- 
out proper  smoked  glasses,  caused  a  form  of  blindness  kllo^^^l 
as  solar  retinitis,  or  eclipse  blindness;  also  that  mountain  climb- 
ers in  the  Alpine  region  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Polar  regions  of 
the  world,  suffered  from  a  form  of  blindness  similar  to  eclipse 
blindness,  known  as  snow  blindness;  also  that  vrith  the  advent 
of  electric  lisrhts  added  another  similar  conditon  known  as 
electric  ophthalmia,  or  electric  light  blindness;  also  that  men 
engaged  in  the  work  of  glass  blowing,  puddlers  in  foundries, 
and  stokers,  were  subjectefl  with  uncommon  frequency  to  cata- 
racts. 

After  becominu:  medical  examiner  for  the  Brotherhood,  I 
noticeil  that  a  similar  condition  was  to  be  found  amons:  the 
records  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and  made  an  investigation  of 
the  literature,  to  try  and  ascertain  if  possible  the  reason.  To 
that  end,  and  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  I  express, 
that  heat  and  light  of  a  fire  box  do  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  eyes  of  firemen,  I  have  appended  in  this  exhibit  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  text  books  of  various  American  and  European 
authors,  and  I  have  endeavore<:l  to  go  into  the  classical  litera- 
ture that  appeared  in  the  periodical  journals  from  time  to  time. 
That  matter  is  set  forth  in  the  first  26  pages  of  this  exhibit. 

While  the  experimental  work  that  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  is  somewhat  contradictory  as  to  just  exactly  what  por- 
tion of  bright  light  aft'ects  the  different  portions  of  the  eye, 
still  the  opinion  of  these  writers  is  that  bright  light  does  have 
a  deleterious  effect  on  the  human  eye. 

Speaking  of  bright  light,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is 
made  up  of  a  composite  congeries  of  allied  physical  conditions, 
meaning  that  we  have  a  thermal  effect,  a  luminous  effect  and  a 
chemical  effect.  Those  are  all  similar  physical  conditions,  that 
vary  one  from  the  other  only  in  length  of  vibration  and  rapid- 
ity of  Wbration  in  the  ether. 

It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  ultra  violet  ray, 
which  is  the  one  from  which  we  have  the  short  and  rapid  vi- 
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bration,  affects'  the  external  portion  of  the  eye,  and  to  some 
extent  the  crystalline  lens.  It  is  also  pretty  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  heat  ray,  while  it  is  pretty  generally  absorbed  by 
the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye,  that  portion  of  the  eye  that  lies 
between  the  cornea  of  the  eye  and  the  crystalline  lens,  filters 
out  a  portion  of  the  heat  ray,  nevertheless,  certain  of  these  heat 
rays  do  reach  the  crystalline  lens  and  are  claimed  by  many  to 
be  the  cause  of  cataract  in  puddlers,  stokers  and  glass  blowers. 
After  the  question  was  experimentally^  investigated  by  Shantz, 
Stockheusen,  Widmark,  Hess  and  others,  there  was  an  opinion 
expressed  that  the  retina  or  back  part  of  the  eye  was  mainly 
affected  by  the  luminous  ray  of  light ;  that  perhaps  very  few  of 
the  chemical  or  thermic  rays  reached  this  portion  of  the  eye. 
From  my  experience  as  a  medical  examiner,  in  personally  exam- 
ining not  only  the  records  of  our  office  but  the  applicants  who 
apply  for  allowances  of  their  disability  in  the  field,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  heat  and  light  of  the  fire  box  does  affect  the 
eyes  of  locomotive  firemen. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  care  to  quote  from  any  writer  that 
you  here  present  as  confirmatory  authority'? 

Dr.  Cory :  They  are  all  confirmatory  of  what  I  said  said,  in 
the  main.  The  portion  that  occurs  in  black  type,  under  the  dif- 
ferent headings,  are  on  that  point.  Turning  to  page  5.  Dr. 
Widmark 's  "Injuries  to  Eye,"  where  he  speaks  of  the  cause, 
''Etiology.  The  influence  of  the  sun,  and  intense  heat  and  light, 
is  injurious  to  sight  and  causes  cataract.  Hirschberg  said  there 
is  an  etiologic  connection  between  cataract  formation  and  occu- 
pations, entailing  exposure  to  intense  heat.  Of  thirty  men  em- 
ployed as  glass  blowers,  but  five  had  reached  the  age  of  forty 
years,  and  all  of  them  had  developed  glass-blowers'  cataract." 

This  is  expressed  by  Theobald,  Xorris,  Ball,  Adams.  De 
Schweinitz,  Parsons,  Swanzy,  Fuchs,  Jackson,  Fox,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  Carter :  Are  all  of  these  writers  that  you  have  quoted 
eminent  authorities  upon  this  subject? 

Dr.  Corv:     Thev  have  written  text  books    and    manv    of 

•  •  • 

them  are  teachers  in  the  colleges  of  Europe  and  America. 

Mr.  Carter:     Prominent  ophthalmologists? 

Dr.  Corv:  I  would  so  take  it.  Dr.  Fuchs,  in  his  last  text 
book  on  ophthalmology,  has  given  a  resume  of  the  experimental 
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work.  That  occui^.  on  pa^v  7,  to  the  top  of  page  10.  Then  there 
are  two  magazine  articles  dealing  with  the  experimental  work. 
One  is  by  Dr.  W.  Hallilmrton  Mc^hillen,  who  was  assistant  snr- 
geon  to  the  Royal  AVestminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  That  is  to 
be  found  on  i)ages  11  to  16.  Then  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Parsons,  sur- 
geon of  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  assistant 
opthalmic  surgeon  to  the  University  Hospital  of  London.  They 
take  up  this  experimental  work  that  I  alluded  to,  and  Dr.  Par- 
sons gives  the  result  of  his  own  personal  experiments.  I  might 
add  that  Dr.  Parsons,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  N^ettleship  and 
]\rr.  Gunn,  made  an  investigation  of  the  industry  of  glass  blow- 
ing in  England,  at  the  factories  at  St.  Helens,  Gateshead,  and  I 
forget  the  other  place,  and  reported  their  findings,  which  are  on 
page  23  of  this  report.  The  experimental  work  is,  as  I  said, 
somewhat  at  variance,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  about  as 
I  have  stated  it,  and  I  think,  if  the  Board  cares  to  read  these 
statements,  they  will  find  the  proof  ample. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  there  any  similarity  between  the  exposure 
of  the  eye  of  the  glass  blower  to  that  of  the  locomotive  firemen? 

Dr.  Cory:  There  is.  These  investigators  of  the  glass 
blowers'  occupation  found  that  the  left  eye,  which  was  nearest 
the  molten  mass,  was  most  often  affected,  and  peculiarly  it  has 
been  my  experience  to  find  in  cataract,  the  left  eye  of  firemen, 
which  is  closer  to  the  fire  box,  is  more  often  affected. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  nose  partially  shields  the  right  eye  of 
the  fireman  firing,  from  the  fire  box? 

Dr.  Cory:  Possibly.  The  rays  would  not  strike  the  eye 
so  directly  and  possibly  the  heat  would  not  be  so  intense  and 
would  not  affect  it  so  much. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  the  intensity  of  the  light  and 
heat  from  a  glass  blower's  furnace,  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
locomotive  fire  box? 

Dr.  Corj':  AMiere  the  silica  is  melted,  it  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  2,000  degrees,  but  where  the  glass  is  taken  from  the 
furnace  it  is  about  670  to  110  degrees  Centigrade;  it  varies  in 
that  limit. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fire  box;  that  is,  the  heat  radiated  from  the  fire  box, 
say  the  distance  of  a  man's  face  from  the  fire  box? 

Dr.  Cory:    I  would  say  it  would  be  my  opinion  that  the 
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heat  which  emanates  from  the  fire  box  would  be  greater  than 
the  heat  emanating  from  a  glass  foundry. 

Mr,  Carter:  About  what  is  the  distance  of  a  fireman's 
face  to  the  molten  coal,  or  the  heat  at  the  highest  stage  of  com- 
bustion, when  he  is  firing  an  ordinary  locomotive? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  imagine  he  could  get  his  face  verj^  close  to 
the  fire  door,  two  or  three  feet,  or  four  feet. 

Mr.  Carter:     Probably  not  more  than  four  feet  away? 

Dr.  Cory:  That  is  from  the  fire-box  door.  Now,  if  the 
temperature  is  the  same  at  the  fire-box  door  as  it  is  at  other 
places  in  the  fire  box,  perhaps  the  fire  box  would  have  three  or 
four  times  the  heat  that  the  glass  furnace  would  have  at  place 
metal  is  taken  from  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  Not  only  the  heat,  but  the  light  would  be 
much  more  intense,  is  that  not  true? 

Dr.  Cory :     No,  not  foj*  light.    It  is  for  heat. 

Mr.  Carter:  Wliere  the  glass  blower  works  at  this  metal, 
I  mean  to  say  at  this  molten  glass,  is  the  light  as  intense  in  his 
face  as  it  is  in  the  face  of  the  fireman  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  think  the  light  of  a  glass  blower's  furnace  is 
less  intense.  It  was  worked  out  at  the  investigation  in  England 
that  the  light  was  about  540  lux,  that  is  540  candle  power. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  had  any  personal  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  intense  light  upon  the  eye,  that  is 
beyond  the  question  of  theoretical  opinion? 

Dr.  Cory :  Yes,  sir.  I  have  investigated  a  great  many  cases 
of  optic  atrophy  or  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  you 
could  absolutely  rule  out  venereal  disease,  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco ;  wliere  there  was  no  other  explanation  for 
the  gradual  blindness  or  failure  of  the  optic  nerve  than  the  effect 
of  heat  and  light  of  the  fire  box  upon  the  eye. 

These  particular  cases  were  firemen  who  had  fired  fast 
freight  runs  at  night  and  followed  their  engine  with  consider- 
able regularity. 

Mr.  Carter:  At  night  is  the  effect  of  sudden  light  much 
more  severe  than  in  the  day  time? 

Dr.  Cory :  I  think  the  effect  of  the  fire  box  at  night  is  more 
severe  than  in  day,  because  the  contrast  is  greater. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  not  the  iris  much  more  expanded  in  the 
dark  than  it  would  be  in  the  day  time  ? 
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Dr.  Cory  :     ( )h,  yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  ordinarily  the  eye  naturally  as- 
siiines  a  ])ositioii  to  receive  the  ji^reatest  amount  of  light.  Isn't 
that  truet 

Dr.  (yory:  The  pupil  at  nii^ht  is  widely  dilated.  The  iris 
automatically  opens  and  closes  to  let  a  proper  volume  of  light 
into  the  eye,  and  when  a  fireman  is  working  at  night  he  looks 
into  the  fire  box  and  the  i)Upil  is  contracted  down.  When  he 
looks  lor  a  signal  or  the  condition  of  his  machinery  tliat  he  is 
working  with,  gradually  the  dilation  takes  ])lace  again. 

There  is  a  consitlerable  dazzling  in  many  ])eople  who  follow 
these  runs.  And  I  have  found  another  thing,  that  where  they 
look  intently  at  the  fire  box,  scpiinting  at  their  fire,  as  it  were,  as 
they  tell  me,  to  pick  out  the  bright  sjjots,  there  appears  to  be  in 
the  central  field  of  vision  what  we  call  a  scotoma.  It  is  an  area 
blindness.  It  may  be  negative  or  positive.  In  many  cases  it 
is  a  positive  area  blindness  that  persists. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  it  necessary  that  for  a  fireman 
to  properly  fire  a  locomotive  he  should  constantly  and  carefully 
examine  all  poi'tions  of  the  fuel  during  the  process  of  combus- 
tion? 

Dr.  Cory:  On  ([uestioning  these  firemen,  I  am  told  it  is 
their  habit  to  continually  watch  for  bright  spots  in  the  fire,  as  at 
that  point  the  combustion  is  greater,  and  it  needs  the  applica- 
tion of  fuel  to  keep  the  engine  steaming. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  this  in  accordance  Avith  instructions  upon 
the  subject,  where  firemen  are  taught  the  principles  of  combus- 
tion and  how  properly  to  fire  locomotives! 

Dr.  Cory:     I  don't  know  what  they  are  taught. 

Mr.  Carter:  Are  they  not  taught  to  avoid  banks  in  a  fire 
such  as  that? 

Dr.  Cory :  I  suppose  they  would  be  taught  that  by  practical 
experience. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  firemen 
arc  HMjuired  to  watch  the  fire? 

Dr.  Cory:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Carter:    It  is  a  part  of  their  duty? 

Dr.  Cory:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  is  it  your  opinion.  Doctor,  that  there  is 
a  particular  hazard  to  the  eyesight  of  a  locomotive  fireman? 
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Dr.  Cory  :     It  is. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  think  that  it  is  marked? 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes.  When  you  take  into  consideration  the 
cases  already  referred  to,  and  then  add  to  these  those  that  have 
lost  their  eyesight  by  being  hit  by  pieces  of  broken  water  glasses, 
pieces  of  lubricator  glasses — 

Mr.  Carter:  I  refer.  Doctor,  only  to  the  occupational  dis- 
ease, not  to  any  of  these. 

Dr.  Cory:  I  think  that  that  is  a  liazard  of  occupation,  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  heat  and  light  on  their — 

Mr.  Carter:  I  know,  but  I  will  get  to  that  directly,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  asked  you  if  there  was  a  joarticular 
hazard  in  the  occupation  of  locomotive  firemen  because  of  cat- 
aract and  other  eye  diseases,  from  the  intense  light  and  heat! 

Dr.  Cory :     It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Carter :  Supposing,  Doctor,  after  years  of  service  the 
fireman's  eye  becomes  affected,  would  he  not  be  relieved  from 
service  as  a  locomotive  fireman  before  his  claim  or  his  condition 
had  become  so  serious  as  to  require  your  attention! 

Dr.  Cory:  He  is  examined,  I  understand,  every  year,  and 
just  as  soon  as  he  falls  below  the  comi)any's  standard  he  is  re- 
moved from  the  service. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  removal  from  service  w^ould  probably 
change  his  occupation,  w^ouldn't  it? 

Dr.  Cory :  If  the  company  does  not  provide  him  occupation, 
it  compels  him  to  leave  railroad  service  and  engage  in  other 
service,  such  as  a  clerk,  or  a  common  laborer  or  anything. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  if  a  claim  was  made  to  the  Board  by  a 
man  because  of  optic  atrophy  or  cataract,  who  Avas  employed  as 
a  clerk,  he  would  really  be  paid  for  a  disability  that  had  had  its 
origin,  in  all  probability,  while  he  served  as  locomotive  fireman. 
Isn't  that  true! 

Dr.  Cory :     It  might  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  those  cases  that  are  due  to  the  light  and 
heat? 

Dr.  Cory :     Then  it  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then  it  would  be  true.  Then  if  it  was  shown 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Hawley  that  these  claims  were  paid  to  other 
than  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  it  would  not  mean  nee- 
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essarily  that  the  injuiy  wliich  resulted  in  the  payment  of  claim 
was  other  than  railroad  injuries,  would  it! 

Dr.  Cory:  It  could  very  properly  be  charged  to  railroad 
injuries,  even  though  the  man  was  not  engaged  in  railroad  serv- 
ice at  the  time  we  paid  the  claim. 

Mr.  Carter:  Does  your  observ^ation  lead  you  to  believe 
that  practically  all  engineers  and  firemen  whose  eyes  become 
affected  seriously  do  leave  the  service  of  railroads  and  assume 
other  occupations  before  their  claims  are  paid? 

Dr.  Cory:  Not  altogether.  I  have  kno^^^l  of  several  in- 
stances, where  the  railroads,  while  they  have  taken  the  men 
out  of  engine  service,  have  given  them  other  employment. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  I  perhaps  did  not  express  my  inten- 
tion. I  refer  to  that  employment  known  as  engineers  and  fire- 
men and  hostlers. 

Dr.  Cory:  Now  then,  I  know  of  many  cases  where  engi- 
neers and  firemen  have  been  taken  out  of  road  service  and  even 
out  of  switching  service  and  allowed  to  hostle. 

Mr.  Carter:     Placed  in  hostler  service? 

Dr.  Cory:    Yes. 

Mr.  Carter :     Because  it  was  not  believed  that — 

Dr.  Cory :  There  was  a  hazard  to  the  traveling  public,  and 
they  were  taken  out  of  service  and  given  service  around  the 
roundhouse.  Some  men  given  day  labor  around  roundhouses. 
Some  have  been  given  jobs  in  storerooms,  where  the  remunera- 
tion was  much  less  than  that  they  would  make  on  their  engine. 

Mr.  Carter:  Possibly  some  of  them  flagged  crossings,  and 
such  as  that? 

Dr.  Cory :  Yes,  we  have  several  instances  where  they  have 
been  given  the  job  of  about  $35  a  month  flagging  a  crossing. 

Mr.  Carter:  But  their  opportunities  for  advancement, 
either  in  preferred  runs  or  in  promotion  to  better  positions, 
have  all  been  lost?    Isn't  that  true? 

Dr.  Cory:  It  has  been  ended  when  they  acquire  defective 
eyesight. 

Mr.  Carter :  This  also  is  a  hazard  of  financial  loss  as  well 
as  physical  injury,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:    I  note  you  next  take  up  another  subject. 

Dr.  Cory :    I  was  struck  by  the  recurring  frequency  of  vari- 
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ous  heart  and  vascular  diseases,  renal  diseases  and  nervous  dis- 
eases among  the  firemen. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  Doctor,  before  you  go  on,  we  will  pre- 
sume that  possibly  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  are  not 
familiar  with  medical  terms.  Will  you  explain  what  vascular 
diseases  and  renal  diseases  are  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  Vascular  disease  is  a  term  used  to  apply  to 
diseases  of  the  heart,  arteries  and  veins. 

Mr.  Carter :     Louder,  please.    I  am  interested  myself. 

Dr.  Cory:  Renal  disease  is  kidney  disease.  Nervous  dis- 
ease is  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  those 
diseases  ?  Do  you  think  to  a  certain  extent  they  may  be  termed 
occupational  diseases,  so  far  as  engineers  and  firemen  are  con- 
cerned! 

Dr.  Cory :  More  particularly  for  firemen.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  service  as  a  locomotive  fireman  more  materially  ages 
the  man,  and  on  account  of  the  service  he  has,  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  and  also  aneurism  develops.  He  develops  Bright 's 
disease,  which  is  a  kidney  disease ;  he  develops  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  hardening  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta — that  is  the 
beginning  of  the  arterial  system,  and  other  arteries.  That  there 
is  something  inherent  in  the  service  as  firemen  that  causes  the 
disease  in  many  cases  to  develop  simultaneously  in  the  arteries, 
the  heart  and  the  kidneys. 

In  other  cases  maybe  the  kidney  exhibits  its  weakness  first 
to  this  influence,  and  later  is  followed  by  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  Maybe  in  other  instances  it  is  the  heart  that  first 
exhibits  symptoms,  to  be  followed  later  by  the  kidney  and 
arterial  system.  And  maybe  first  it  is  the  arterial  system,  to 
be  followed  later  by  the  heart  and  kidney. 

It  is  amply  expressed  by  Dr.  McCrae,  on  page  32.  He  takes 
the  form  of  the  triangle  and  writes  ''heart,  vessels  and  kidney" 
at  the  angles,  and  then  he  says,  you  can  rotate  the  triangle  any 
way  you  please,  and  the  picture  of  the  disease  which  you  have 
after  four  to  six  or  eight  months  is  the  same,  no  matter  which 
organ  was  primarily  affected. 

The  service  as  locomotive  fireman  submits  the  body  to  a 
long  continual  overstrain.  The  long  continual  overstrain  re- 
sults in  cardiac  dilatation,  in  hardening  of  the  arteries;  in  some 
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iiistaiK't's  it  i)ioduce.s  aiu'urisiii;  in  some  iustances  it  produces 
Bright 's  disease  of  the  kidney;  and  in  some  instances  it  pro- 
duces valvular  disease  and  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

The  statements  that  substantiate  this  opinion  are  taken 
from  the  text  books  and  from  the  periodical  literature,  and  are 
given  on  ])ages  27  to  40,  after  the  same  manner  as  I  dealt  with 
eyesight. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  you  attribute  the  excessive  lal)or  of  a 
locomotive  fireman  as  the  cause  of  these  diseases! 

Dr.  Cory:     I  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  those  authorities  which  you  (juote  here 
bear  out  that  theory? 

Dr.  CV)ry:     Yes,  sir,  they  do. 

^ir.  Carter:  Do  you  care  to  (juote  from  any  special 
authorities,  in  the  event  of  the  Board  not  having  the  opportunity 
to  read  all  these  exhibits  before  the  finish  of  the  Arbitration? 

Dr.  Cory :  In  producing  a  chronic  disease  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart  (i)age  33),  quoting  from  Osier's  "Practice  of  Medi- 
cine:" 

"A  very  important  factor,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
aortic  valves,  is  the  strain  of  prolonged  and  heavy  muscular 
exertion.  In  no  other  way  can  be  explained  the  occurrence  of 
so  manv  cases  of  sclerosis  of  the  aortic  valves  in  voung  and 
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middle-aged  men  whose  occupations  necessitate  the  overuse  of 
the  muscles." 

Dr.  Clifford  Alll)utt  expresses  the  same  opinion,  and  Von 
Leyden  sums  up  the  effects  of  overstrain  on  the  cardiovascular 
system  (page  29),  as  follows:  First,  Atheroma  of  the  Aorta: 
That  means  hardening  of  the  arteries.  Arteriosclerosis  of  the 
whole  system.  That  is  the  same  condition  carried  further 
along  the  branches.  Hu])ture  and  insufficiency  of  the  Aortic 
Valves,  and  also  Pure  Cardiac  Failure,  meaning  a  failure  of 
the  muscular  system. 

Now,  that  heart  disease  is  a  factor  in  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  kidney  disease  is  set  forth  on  page  36,  ''The  Rela- 
tion of  Heart  Disease  to  Kidney  Disease,"  quoting  from  Tyson, 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
his  book,  on  page  828,  he  says: 
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"Renal  disease  associated  with  H>^ertropliy  of  the  left 
Ventricle  without  Valvular  Disease.  Modern  studies  have  made 
it  quite  certain  that  this  form  of  coin))ined  heart  and  kidney 
disease  may  originate  in  two  ways:  (a)  The  heart  affection 
may  be  secondary  to  the  kidney  disease  as  its  direct  conse- 
quence; or  (b)  both  conditions  may  result  from  one  and  the 
same  cause — viz.,  arteriosclerosis." 

I  think,  Mr.  Carter,  the  proof  is  ample  of  the  statement 
that  I  made,  of  the  opinion  I  hold. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  such  disease  as  kidney  disease  is  in- 
directly, in  many  instances,  the  result  of  the  excessive  labor  of 
the  fireman,  through  the  medium  of  the  vascular  disease? 

Dr.  Cory:  Exactly,  and  in  this  connection  kidney  disease 
is  many  times  caused  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  it  can  be  shown  or  has  been  shown  that 
jjrobably  a  locomotive  fireman  is  required  to  labor  longer  and 
harder  than  perhaps  any  other  class  of  men,  would  they  be 
more  susceptible  then  to  these  diseases  which  you  have  just 
enumerated  than  others! 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes,  sir,  they  would  acquire  these  diseases  at 
an  earlier  age  and  in  larger  number. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then  to  that  extent  it  might  be  said  that  par- 
tially they  are  vocational  diseases? 

Dr.  Cory :     To  that  extent  they  are  vocational  for  firemen. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  you  think  that  this  excessive  labor  has 
perhaps  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  disability 
claims  paid  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen? 

Dr.  Cory:     Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Carter:  Let  us  assume  that  a  locomotive  fireman  or 
engineman — I  believe  this  is  all  firemen  we  are  now  discussing 
— let  us  presume  that  a  locomotive  fireman  should  develop 
marked  symptoms  of  some  of  these  diseases,  would  it  be  at  all 
probable  that  he  would  remain  in  the  service  as  an  engineer  or 
fireman? 

Dr.  Cory:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Yet  he  perhaps  would  not  die  immediately? 

Dr.  Cory:     No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  usual,  when  a  num  finds  himself  unable 
to  follow  one  ocoupation,  that  he  naturally  seeks  another  occu- 
pation that  he  can  follow? 

Dr.  Cory:     If  he  has  to  follow  any  occupation  to  live,  it  is. 

Mr.  Carter:  Wlien  you  examine  these  men  who  have  left 
railroad  service — many  of  them  on  account  of  these  afflictions, 
don't  you  generally  find  them  in  some  other  lighter  service? 

Dr.  Cory:     If  the  affliction  is  blindness  or  amputation. 

Mr.  Carter :     I  am  referring  to  these  vascular  diseases. 

Dr.  Cory:     No,  they  are  absolutely  unable  to  w^ork. 

Mr.  Carter :     You  think  that  the — 

Dr.  Cory:  Our  law  requires  them  to  be  totally  and  per- 
manently incapacitated  from  the  performance  of  any  and  all 
manual  labor. 

Mr.  Carter:  Ah,  you  don't  understand  my  question.  I 
said  after  these  diseases  had  progressed  to  the  extent  that  they 
can  no  longer  serve  as  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  is  it 
not  often  the  case  that  they  secure  other  employment  less  haz- 
ardous ? 

Dr.  Cory:     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  when  the  claim  is  actually  made  they 
are  no  longer  engineers  or  firemen? 

Dr.  Cory :     No,  sir,  they  are  not  employed  in  any  capacity. 

Mr.  Carter :  Well,  when  claims  of  this  character  are  paid. 
Doctor,  and  you  find  the  men  have  left  railroad  service  and  are 
perhaps  working  at  some  lighter  labor  that  they  can  follow,  it 
would  be  classed,  as  was  shown  yesterday  by  Mr.  Hawdey,  as 
a  hazard  of  other  occupations.  Do  you  believe  that  that  hazard 
was  properly  assigned? 

Dr.  Cory :  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  many  of  the  disabili- 
ties assigned  to  other  causes  or  other  occupations  might  prop- 
erly be  attributed  to  railroad  service. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  else  in  regard 
to  that  last  subject,  up  to  page  40? 

Dr.  Cory :  In  that  connection  I  have  one  thing  that  I  w^ould 
like  to  add,  and  that  is  that  the  strain  of  firing  locomotives 
seems  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  fireman  or  his  natural  re- 
sistance to  disease  to  such  a  point  that  he  falls  a  more  easy 
prey  to  zymotic  diseases,  and  I  mean  by  that  the  diseases  that 
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are  caused  by  micro-organisms,   where    a    specific    disease    is 
caused  by  a  specific  germ. 

Mr.  Carter :     Describe  some  of  those  diseases. 

Dr.  Cory:  Pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  and 
many  others,  but  those  are  the  common  ones  that  I  presume 
everybody  is  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  think,  then,  that  the  physical  strain  re- 
duces the  vitality  of  the  fireman  to  the  extent  he  is  susceptible 
to  these  things  more  than  perhaps  others  who  are  not  subjected 
to  these  peculiar  strains? 

Dr.  Cory :  Not  only  that,  but  more  than  he  would  be  if  he 
were  not  in  that  vocation. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  the  water  that  the  locomotive 
firemen  and  engineers  drink  on  the  road  has  something  to  do 
sometimes  with  typhoid  fever,  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Dr.  Cory:  It  might  bring  the  active  agent  of  the  disease 
directly  to  his  system. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  think  any  municipality  of  importance 
would  permit  a  water  company  to  supply  to  its  citizens  or  in- 
habitants the  water  that  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  are 
often  required  to  drink?  I  do  not  say  on  all  railroads,  but  on 
many  railroads.  Some  railroads  may  provide  Hydrox,  with 
ice  in  it ;  others  do  not. 

Dr.  Cory:  I  believe  that  many  times  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  sanitation  of  the  icebox  and  the  coolers  are  not 
of  the  best. 

Mr.  Carter :  Well,  suppose  there  are  no  iceboxes  and  cool- 
ers, and  they  are  drinking  out  of  the  tanks  along  the  road — 
water  tanks? 

Dr.  Cory:  A  municipal  corporation  probably  would  not 
permit  the  same  water  to  be  used  in  consumption  by  citizens 
that  the  railroads  use  in  their  tanks. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  Now, 
with  regard  to  exposure  to  excessive  cold  and  alternating  with 
excessive  heat.  In  the  latter,  the  fireman  becomes  wet  with 
sweat  and  then  suddenly  being  exposed  to  the  intense  cold,  would 
that  lead  to  diseases  that  might  be  considered,  to  a  certain  extent, 
occupational  ? 

Dr.  Corv:     It  is  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  Bright 's  dis- 
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ease,  and  to  that  extent  would  be  occiii)ational  for  firemen  who 
were  thus  exposed. 

Dr.  Carter:  But,  Doctor,  notwitlistanding  all  of  these  tend- 
encies, do  you  find  that  diseases  liave  some  hard  subject  to  con- 
tend with  when  they  tackle  a  fireman? 

\h\  Cory:  Personally  I  would  consider  a  locomotive  fire- 
man, when  he  started  out  to  work  foi-  a  railroad  company,  the 
cream  of  American  manhood. 

Ml'.  Cai'ter:  Tlic  iiuirs  don't  have  much  of  a  chance  with 
him  .' 

Dr.  Cory:  No.  He  is  carefully  selected  by  the  railroad 
company  when  he  enii:ages  in  tlie  service,  and  wlien  lie  joins  the 
Brotherhood  he  is  again  submitted  to  a  rigid  examination,  and 
I  exercise  a  very  careful  selection  of  risks. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  won't  ask  you  if  you  are  familiar  with  ai)pii- 
cations  for  emi)loyment  in  the  way  of  medical  examination,  but 
upon  the  general  information  we  have  of  applications  for  em- 
plo>inent,  the  medical  examinations  of  a])i)Ucants  for  employ- 
ment are  very  rigid.  Do  you  believe  that  this  careful  selection 
of  what  you  call  "the  cream  of  American  manhood"  tends  to 
reduce  the  diseases  that  you  have  enumerated? 

Dr.  Cory:  Oh,  yes.  If  these  men  were  selected  indiscrimi- 
nately the  effect  would  be  nmch  greater  than  it  is. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  that  the  high  character  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  men  who  are  selected  by  the  railroads 
to  fire  locomotives  may  overcome  the  tendency  that  we  have 
shown  here  through  occupational  diseases  or  hazards? 

Dr.  Cory :  The  tendency  is  there,  but  the  individual,  having 
a  strong  constitution  and  great  immunity,  wards  off  this  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  Carter :  Then,  is  it  not  possible  that  it  might  be  shown 
that,  so  far  as  tuberculosis,  Bright 's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or 
other  similar  diseases  that  you,  I  believe,  term  zymotic  diseases, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  ]irobably  it  might  show  a  lower  percentage 
of  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  than  in  the  usual  walks  of  life? 

Dr.  Cory :     No,  I  think  it  shows  higher. 

Mr,  Carter:  I  say,  would  it  not  be  possible  on  account  of 
this.  T  am  not  saying  that  it  is.  On  account  of  this  great  phys- 
ical fitness  of  the  men  who  fire  locomotives  in  the  beginning? 
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Dr.  Cory :  If  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
we  would  naturally  expect — (other  things  being  equal)  a  fireman 
should  have  one  of  the  very  best  of  mortuary  experiences  from 
the  fact  that  to  a  large  extent  he  is  American,  or  born  of  Ameri- 
can parents ;  that  he  is  twice  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination ; 
a  careful  selection  of  health  risk  is  exercised  upon  him  twice; 
and  his  average  age  is  at  the  time  of  death  and  disability  about 
32  years ;  his  average  age  at  the  time  we  get  him  is  about  25 ; 
his  average  age  at  the  time  he  enters  the  service  is  something 
less  than  25;  in  that  class  of  individuals  you  would  expect  to 
have  the  very  best  kind  of  mortuary  statistics,  and  the  fact  that 
you  do  not  get  that  expectancy  table  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  hazard  of  this  occupation. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  that  all.  Doctor,  on  that  subjects  I  notice 
you  publish  a  table  on  page  41.  Will  you  explain  that  f  It  goes 
through,  I  believe,  to  page  44. 

Dr.  Cory :  That  table  takes  up  the  claims  paid  by  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  from  its  beginning  as  an  insur- 
ance organization  down  to  and  including  all  claims  paid  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1913.  The  name  of  the  claimant  is  given; 
the  number  of  his  claim  as  it  appears  in  the  Grand  Lodge  rec- 
ords ;  the  number  of  the  lodge  to  which  he  belongs ;  the  cause  of 
his  blindness  as  stated  in  the  claim  papers;  and  then  such  de- 
tailed information  as  the  papers  contain  is  given  for  every  claim 
for  blindness  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  has 
paid. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  note  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber along  about  1909.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  peculiar 
feature  of  this  table  1 

Dr.  Cory:  Prior  to  September  22,  1908,  at  4:40  P.  M.,  we 
paid  only  for  total  blindness  in  both  eyes.  At  that  minute,  the 
Columbus  Convention  enacted  a  law,  that  they  would  then  and 
thereafter  pay  for  a  total  blindness  that  was  pennanent,  in  one 
eye  alone. 

The  experience  of  the  Society  from  1909  on  is  reflected  for 
one-eyed  blindness  instead  of  total  blindness  in  both  eyes,  as 
had  been  the  requirement  heretofore. 

Mr.  Carter :  Let  us  take  the  year  1912,  appearing  on  page 
43.  I  have  tried  to  work  out  some  calculations  here.  Will  you 
advise  about  how  many  of  those  claims  paid  in  1912  that  possi- 
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bly  were  the  result  of  the  intense  light  and  heat  ?  1  have  eight 
here. 

Dr.  Cory :     Well,  that  would  be  about — 

Mr.  Carter:  I  will  read  them  and  see  if  you  agree 
with  me:  "Ottie  L.  StroUe,  Optie  Atrophy,  due  to  heat  and 
light  of  fire  box."  Now,  was  that  the  actual  language  of  the 
papers  filed  in  the  case? 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes,  sir,  and  that  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
doctors  on  the  case. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is  one.  **Gus  Johnson,  Detachment  of 
Ketina." 

"James  H.  Grant,  Optic  Atrophy;  no  particulars  given." 

"Harry  B.  Baker,  Central  Choroiditis."  I  can't  pronounce 
that. 

Dr.  Cory:     Choroiditis,  with  hemorrhage. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  won't  ask  you  to  pronounce  it,  or  attempt 
to  ])ronounce  it  myself,  but  it  was  something. 

Dr.  Coiy:     Central  Choroiditis,  with  hemorrliage. 

Mr.  Carter:     Now,  "Lawrence  Callahan,  Optic  Atrophy." 

"Brookman,  Optic  Atrophy." 

"Penrose,  Detached  Ketina,  cause  unknown." 

"McLaughlin,  Soft  Cataracts."  I  find  altogether  eight. 
Do  you  think  that  a  considerable  ])r()portion  of  that  eight  might 
be  due  to  light  and  heat? 

Dr.  Cory:  My  recollection  is  that  all  of  them  were  very 
properly  attributed  to  that  cause. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  would  be  about  131/4  per  cent  of  the 
total  fifty-nine  claims  paid  for  blindness  in  1912,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Cory :    Just  about  ISi/o,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  note  that  I  have  coimted  here  thirty-five 
cases  of  blindness  due  to  railroad  accidents,  such  as  hit  in  eye 
by  bursting  lubricator  glass.  In  fact,  I  find  that  thirteen  of  the 
claims  you  list  as  being  paid  for  blindness  in  1912,  were  due 
to  either  bursting  lubricator  glass,  or  water  glass.  Would  you 
consider  that  a  peculiar  occupational  hazard? 

Dr.  Cory:     For  locomotive  firemen,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tt  also  might  affect  engineers  to  a  great 
extent. 

Dr.  Cory :     Yes ;  for  engineers  also. 
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Mr.  Carter:  The  water  glass  is  sometimes  on  the  en- 
gineer's side? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  find  there  are  only  sixteen  ''other  causes." 
I  won't  ask  you  to  verify  my  computations,  but  I  find  that  of  the 
fifty-nine  cases,  13  per  cent,  you  say,  were  probably  due  to 
light  and  heat,  35  per  cent  to  railroad  accidents,  and  16  per  cent 
to  other  causes. 

Doctor,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  man  may  have  his  eye  in- 
jured to  the  extent  that  he  would  leave  the  service  and  in  order 
to  support  his  family  accept  any  employment  at  all  until  such 
time  as  the  Brotherhood  paid  his  claim? 

Dr.  Cory:     That  is  often  the  case. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  if  you  find  a  man  whose  eye  was  in- 
jured by  the  bursting  of  a  water  glass,  or  a  lubricator  glass,  that 
is  temporarily  doing  something  else  in  order  to  support  his 
family,  you  would  not  consider  that  a  hazard  of  his  other  occu- 
pation, would  you? 

Dr.  Cory:     Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  is  the  hazard  of  his  occupation  which  he 
formerly  followed? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  would  consider  it  as  a  hazard  of  railway 
occupation. 

Mr.  Carter :  Doctor,  I  notice  in  the  next  year,  1913,  which 
appears  on  page  44,  there  are  only  thirty-four  cases  of  blind- 
ness paid  in  1913,  against  fifty-nine  paid  in  1912.  That  seems 
to  be  a  great  decrease,  does  it  not,  in  one  year's  time? 

Dr.  Cory:     It  is. 

Mr.  Carter:     To  what  do  you  attribute  this  decrease? 

Dr.  Cory:  To  two  things:  the  use  of  the  shields  around 
lubricator  glasses,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  during 
that  year  left  the  service  and  went  into  other  emplojTnent. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  find.  Doctor,  by  counting  from  your  own 
table  here,  that  in  1912,  there  were  thirteen  cases  of  blindness 
because  of  the  bursting  of  water  glasses  and  lubricator  glasses, 
while  in  1913  there  were  only  five  cases.  Are  you  familiar  Avith 
the  law  known  as  the  Locomotive  Boiler  Inspection  Law? 

Dr.  Cory :  Not  to  any  great  extent,  except  that  it  requires 
certain  protection  to  be  used  on  an  engine,  in  the  way  of  shield- 
ing glasses,  water  glasses  and  lubricator  glasses. 
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Mr.  Carter:  You  know  that  much  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Department  of  Boiler  rns))ection,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission! 

Dr.  Coiy:     J  have  been  told  that. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  do  not  know  that  these  l)oiler  inspectors 
have  re])ort<Ml  and  insisted  njjon  sliields  being  placed  upon  these 
ghisses  t 

Dr.  Cory:  1  know  that  to  be  the  fact,  because  1  have  made 
personal  investigations. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  it  would  a))pear  that  the  application  of 
tiiat  law  has  partially  contributed  to  the  decrease  from  thirteen 
cases  of  bursted  lubricator  and  water  glasses  in  1912  to  five  cases 
in  1913? 

Dr.  Cory  :     Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  would  attribute  it  to. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  if  that  is  the  result  of  that  law,  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
])ressed  the  enactment  of  that  law  was  based  upon  a  reasonable 
cause,  was  it  not! 

Dr.  Cory:     I  would  so  consider  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  1  understood  you  to  say  that  in  1913  a  good 
many  employes  left  the  service  that  were  in  the  service  in  1912? 

Dr.  Cory:     I  did. 

Mr.  ('arter:  I  think  you  will  find,  however,  Doctor,  that 
the  year  1913  was  quite  a  prosperous  year;  I  think  it  was  about 
December  before  we  met  the  shock  of  the  recent  depression.  If 
it  could  l)e  shown.  Doctor,  that  quite  a  large  number  of  very  large 
engines  luid  been  introduced  in  service  in  that  year,  where  one 
engine  disjilaced  two  engines,  that  would  also  tend  to  reduce  the 
numbei-,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Cory:     To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  anything  to  say  further  upon  the 
table  that  l)egins  on  page  41,  in  regard  to  blindness? 

Dr.  Cory :  There  are  three  or  four  cases  that  appear  in  the 
table  where  the  dazzling  of  the  fire  box  at  night  seems  to  have 
been  resjionsible  for  the  injury.  The  case  of  William  C.  Frew, 
of  Lodge  No.  49. 

Mr.  Carter:     I  want  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to 
the  case  of  William  C.  Frew — you  just  read  that,  did  you? 
Dr.  Cory:    Yes. 
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Mr.  Carter :  Where  it  says  he  was  hit  in  the  eye  by  a  piece 
of  corrugated  roof  on  ear.  Will  you  explain  how  that  accident 
occurred  and  what  he  was  doing? 

Dr.  Cory :  My  recollection  is  that  he  was  an  engineer  run- 
ning a  night  switch  engine. 

Mr.  Carter :  A  night  switch  engine.  Do  you  think  perhaps 
he  would  now  he  running  a  switch  engine  with  both  eyes,  instead 
of  being  out  of  the  service  with  one  eye,  if  he  had  been  working- 
days? 

Dr.  Cory :     I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  think  he  could  have  seen  the  car,  in- 
stead of  letting  it  knock  his  eye  out? 

Dr.  Cory:  More  than  likely  he  would  have,  if  it  had  been 
daylight. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  case  per- 
sonally? 

Dr.  Cory :  I  would  have  to  testify  from  memory,  and  there 
are  so  many  cases — 

Mr.  Carter:     What  would  your  memory  of  the  case  be? 

Dr.  Cory :  That  he  was  a  locomotive  engineer  running  an 
engine  at  night,  and  in  looking  for  his  signal,  a  piece  of  corru- 
gated roof  hit  him. 

Mr.  Carter:     He  was  switching,  was  he  not? 

Dr.  Cory:     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Carter :  Can  you  conceive  of  the  case  of  a  locomotive 
engineer  running  an  engine  in  daylight,  who  stuck  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  so  that  the  roof  of  a  car  would  hit  him  in  the  eye? 

Dr.  Cory:  No.  I  think  those  accidents  would  be  mainly 
at  night. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  think  it  is  an  accident  peculiar  to  night 
work,  in  switching  service? 

Dr.  Corv:     I  think  so,  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Carter:  Turning  there,  in  1913,  to  the  first  case,  of 
Arthur  J.  Hartman,  hit  in  the  eye  by  roofboard  of  car.  Do  you 
remember  anything  about  that  case? 

Dr.  Cory :  He  was  running  a  night  switch  engine  at  Kansas 
City. 

Mr.  Carter :     Night  switch  engine  ? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     Hit  in  the  eve  by  the  roofboard  of  a  car? 
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Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  think  if  it  bad  been  dayligbt  be  would 
have  seen  that  roofboard  sticking  out? 

Dr.  Cory:     More  than  likely. 

Mr.  Carter:  Turning  to  the  case  of  Oliver  M.  Brown,  hit 
in  the  eye  by  metal  stra]).     Do  you  remember  about  that  case? 

Dr.  Cory:  My  recollection  was  that  he  "was  a  fireman  who 
I)ut  in  a  fire  and  got  up  and  looked  for  a  signal. 

Mr.  Carter:     A  switch  engine  fireman? 

Di'.  Cory:     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  he  was  hit  by  a  metal  strap? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Charter:  Would  it  not  have  been  possible,  if  not  prob- 
able, that  if  it  had  been  a  daylight  job,  he  would  have  seen  it, 
on  a  daylight  job? 

Dr.  Cory :     Very  likely. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  find  the  case  of  Arthur  W.  Greifenstein,  side 
swiped.  AVill  you  explain  to  the  Board  what  "side  swiped" 
means .' 

Dr.  Cory :  AVhy,  cars  on  a  siding,  on  the  track  next  to  the 
track  where  his  engine  was  at  work,  did  not  clear, 

Mr.  Carter :    Pushed  out  too  far. 

Dr.  Cory:  This  accident  happened  at  Crestline,  Ohio. 
Greifenstein  was  a  fireman  who  had  put  in  a  fire  and  hastily  got 
up  on  his  seat  box  and  stuck  his  head  out  to  get  a  signal  of  the 
switchman,  and  a  car  that  did  not  clear  hit  him. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  we  find,  going  back  to  and  including 
Frew,  there  were  forty-four  cases  of  blindness  on  that  page  and 
the  last  page  of  the  table,  and  I  find  that  four,  or  10  per  cent, 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  engineers  or  firemen  are  unable  to  see 
obstructions  at  night  in  yards — four  is  not  quite  10  per  cent  of 
forty-four.  In  this  Arbitration,  Engineers  and  Firemen  are 
asking  for  a  rate  of  two  cents  an  hour  higher  while  s-s\dtching  at 
nights,  than  while  switching  in  days.  Does  not  your  table  set 
forth  the  extra  hazard  of  switching  at  night? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  don't  know  that  the  table  sets  it  forth,  but 
my  personal  recollection,  from  handling  the  disabilities  in  the 
field,  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  differential  asked  is  not 
excessive  at  all. 
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Mr.  Carter:  There  are  four  actual  cases  due  to  obstruc- 
tions not  seen  at  night! 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     In  switching  service? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     Four  is  not  quite  10  per  cent  of  forty-four. 

Dr.  Cory :     About  one-eleventh. 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  jou  turn  to  page  45  and  tell  what  you 
show  there? 

Dr.  Cory :  I  show  the  experience  of  the  Brotherhood  from 
1882  to  1913,  giving  the  cause  of  every  disability  that  the  Broth- 
erhood paid  within  those  years. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  note,  Doctor,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  table, 
say  beginning  with  1892,  1894  or  1895  and  so  on,  eight  of  these 
diseases  are  omitted.  Will  you  explain  why  all  of  these  dis- 
eases are  not  paid  for  now,  under  the  laws  of  the  Brotherhood, 
as  disabilities'? 

Dr.  Cory:  Up  until  the  time  at  which  these  diseases  you 
refer  to  were  omitted,  we  paid  for  total  or  permanent  disability 
from  any  cause,  as  long  as  the  disability  was  permanent  or 
totally  incapacitated  him  for  manual  labor.  Then  the  law  was 
changed  and  limited,  and  the  law  is  now  to  pay  for  amputations 
at  or  above  the  wrist  or  ankle  joint.  We  pay  for  total  and  per- 
manent blindness  in  one  or  both  eyes.  We  pay  $50  a  month  to 
our  consumption  cases,  in  any  stage  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  only  since  the  present  law? 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes.  Then,  for  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia, 
Bright 's  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  uncompensated  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  when  the  disease  has  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  cannot  perform  any  manual  labor  whatever, 
we  pay  the  total  amount  of  the  policy  for  the  disability. 

Mr.  Carter:  Will  you  turn  to  page  4=61  Does  this  diagram 
graphically  set  forth  the  information  contained  in  the  table  on 
page  45  ? 

Dr.  Cory:    Yes,  sir,  it  does. 

Mr.  Carter:    What  does  this  long  black  line  indicate? 

Dr.  Cory :     You  mean  the  first  line  ? 

Mr.  Carter:    Yes. 

Dr.  Cory :  That  shows  the  number  of  disabilities  on  account 
of  amputation  paid  in  thirty-two  years. 
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Mr.    Carter:     884/ 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  see  you  have  a  scale  at  the  top  of  the  page 
there.  Does  that  indicate  the  number  of  claims  paid,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  line? 

Dr.  Coiy:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  of  all  these  disabilities,  you  show  that 
884  of  them  have  been  paid  because  of  amputation? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  It  seems  that  amputation  is  a  worse  disease, 
with  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  than  consumption  of 
the  lungs? 

Dr.  Cory :  Well,  we  have  death  from  consumption  as  well 
as  disability.    Death  is  not  represented  here. 

Mr.  Carter:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  under  our  laws  most  of 
the  members  secure  payment  for  consumption  of  the  lungs  as  a 
disability  claim  rather  than  a  death  claim? 

Dr.  Cory:     No. 

Mr.  Carter:  Some  of  them  do  not  file  their  claims — they 
would  be  entitled  to  the  money,  however,  if  they  filed  them, 
would  they  not! 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes,  sir.  I  think  if  you  take  the  deaths  and 
the  disabilities  combined  for  consumption,  you  will  find  it  ranks 
next  to  railroad  accidents. 

Mr.  Carter:     Where  do  we  find  that? 

Dr.  Cory :     You  will  find  that  table  on  page  51. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  black  line  sticks  out  still  longer  on  that 
page  than  the  other  line? 

Dr.  Cory :  That  is  deaths  due  to  railroad  accidents  repre- 
sented there.  This  table  on  51  is  a  combination  of  deaths  and 
disa])ilities.    On  page  49  it  is  deaths  alone. 

Mr.  Carter:  Let  us  take  page  46,  where  we  started.  Will 
you  indicate  which  of  these  disabilities  would  be  directly  at- 
tributa])le  to  railroad  accidents  taking,  of  course,  into  considera- 
tion that  men  are  liable  to  accident  in  any  calling  or  in  any  walk 
of  life? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  would  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  disabilities  on  account  of  amputation,  a  large 
portion  of  those  on  account  of  paralysis,  a  large  portion  of  those 
on  account  of  blindness  and  a  large  portion  of  those  on  account 
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of  fractures  and  anchylosed  joints,  wliich  are  stiff  joints,  may 
properly  be  attributable  to  railroad  service, 

Mr.  Carter:  How  about  the  vocation  diseases  that  you 
show ;  to  a  certain  extent  would  vocational  diseases — that  would 
apply  to  paralysis? 

Dr.  Cory :  I  have  here  stated  it.  Paralysis  that  would  be 
attributable  to  railroad  accidents,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  due 
to  injury. 

Mr,  Carter:  How  about  blindness;  that  might  be  due  to 
injuiy  or  might  be  due  to  light  and  heat  of  the  fire  box? 

Dr.  Cory:     Exactly. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  see  you  have  104  disabilities  paid  for 
Bright 's  disease? 

Dr.  Cory:  Well,  some  of  those  might  have  been  acquired 
in  the  service. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  show  others  here  as  zymotic  diseases.  I 
understand  those  are  diseases  where  the  microbes  or  the  *'bugs" 
get  you,  is  that  right.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Cory:     They  are  caused  by  micro-organisms,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     How  about  the  table  on  page  47  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  That  shows  a  graphic  representation — you 
mean  on  page  49  ? 

Mr.  Carter:     No,  page  47. 

Dr.  Cory :     47  is  only  a  part  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Carter :     The  table  begins  on  page  47. 

Dr.  Cory :     And  it  ends  on  page  48. 

Mr.  Carter:     Runs  over  two  pages? 

Dr.  Cory :  Yes.  That  is  a  similar  statement  of  deaths  for 
the  same  period  that  I  stated  the  disabilities. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  this  diagram — 

Dr.  Cory:  Is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  table  that 
appears  on  pages  47  and  48. 

Mr.  Carter:     I  think  not. 

Dr.  Cory:     I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  are  right  about  that.  Wliat  about  these 
deaths  from  all  causes? 

Dr.  Cory:  Well,  4,258  are  from  railroad  accidents  in  32 
years. 

Mr.  Carter:     There  are  diseases  which  you  have  grouped 
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as  zjTiiotic  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and 
other  zjTiiotic  diseases? 

Dr.  Cory;     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  you  have  some  vascular  diseases  or  dis- 
eases that  have  origin  in  vascular  diseases,  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Cory :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  AVhat  proportion  of  those  do  you  think  are 
due  to  some  extent  at  least  to  the  occupation  of  locomotive  en- 
gineer and  fireman? 

Dr.  Cory :  I  should  not  attempt  to  figure  out  the  percent- 
ages. I  believe,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  hard  work  required  of 
the  locomotive  fireman  today  so  depletes  his  vitality  and  reduces 
his  natural  immunity  and  resistance  to  disease,  that  he  falls  an 
easier  and  more  ready  prey  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms. 
To  that  extent,  a  proportion  of  what  we  have  sustained  in  death 
and  disability  losses  might  be  attributed  to  railroad  service.  I 
could  not  attempt  to  figure  out  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Carter :  This  long  dark  line  at  the  top  of  the  page  that 
shows  the  deaths  from  railroad  accidents,  does  not,  in  its  entirety, 
show  deaths  that  might  also  be  indirectly  caused  by  railroad 
occupation  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  No,  sir.  That  shows  the  actual  deaths  from 
accidents,  where  men  were  killed  outright,  with  their  boots  on, 
you  might  say. 

Mr.  Carter :  Yesterday,  I  believe  it  was,  Mr.  Hawley  pre- 
sented a  statement  here,  and  one  of  his  statements  appeared  to 
be  so  sensational  that  it  was  seriously  doubted.  He  stated  in 
the  ten-year  period  covered  by  his  report  that  47  per  cent  of  all 
deaths  were  from  railroad  accidents.  Xow,  being  placed  upon 
the  defensive,  I  have  been  busy  last  evening,  and  I  find  that  you 
report,  in  this  32-year  period,  9,018  deaths  from  all  causes. 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:    4,258  from  railroad  accidents? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  4,760  from  other  causes! 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  have  performed  a  computation  here  and  I 
find  that  you  report  for  a  period  of  32  years  that  of  all  deaths 
47.3  per  cent  are  due  to  railroad  accidents.  There  was  no  collu- 
sion between  you  and  Mr.  Hawley  in  this  matter,  was  there  I 
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Dr.  Cory :     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  isn't  it  strange;  isn't  it  a  coincidence, 
that  in  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Hawley  for  a  ten-year  period 
he  would  find  that  47  per  cent  of  all  death  claims  paid  by  this 
Brotherhood  were  due  to  railroad  accidents,  and  you,  in  a  re- 
search covering  a  period  of  32  years,  would  find  that  47.3  per 
cent  of  all  death  claims  paid  were  caused  by  railroad  accidents? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  think,  Mr.  Carter,  that  if  you  took  any  por- 
tion or  all  of  your  experience,  that  when  you  figured  your  per- 
centage you  would  have  substantially  the  same  percentage,  no 
matter  what  portion  you  figaired,  so  that  if  Mr.  Hawley  took  a 
ten-year  period  and  stated  it  as  47  per  cent,  approximately,  for 
that  ten-year  period,  and  my  entire  experience  of  the  society  is 
47  per  cent,  and  his  was  47  per  cent,  I  would  think  that  would 
tend  to  show  it  did  not  make  much  difference  where  you  took 
your  section  or  whether  you  took  all  of  it ;  that  experience  was 
much  the  same  from  year  to  year,  in  engine  service. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  find  on  page  50  a  table  entitled  ' '  A  uummary 
of  thirty- two  years'  experience  as  a  mutual  benefit  society." 
Will  you  briefly  explain  what  that  table  sets  forth  and  shows? 

Dr.  Cory:  That  table  sets  forth  the  actual  number  of 
death  claims  and  the  actual  number  of  disability  claims,  from  all 
causes,  that  the  Brotherhood  has  paid  from  1882  to  1913,  in- 
clusive. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  the  percentages? 

Dr.  Cory :  It  sets  forth  the  death  rate  per  thousand  mem- 
bers exposed  for  each  of  the  causes,  and  then  it  gives  you  a  com- 
bined death  rate ;  and  then  it  sets  forth  the  percentage  of  loss  to 
beneficiary  fund  on  account  of  these  specific  diseases.  At  the 
bottom  it  shows  you  the  total  number  of  membership  exposed  in 
the  thirty-two  years  period. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  notice  you  have  railroad  accidents  there, 
deaths,  4,258? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Disability  none.  Where  do  you  show  the 
disabilities  that  arise  from  railroad  accidents? 

Dr.  Cory:  Part  of  them  would  be  shown  under  amputa- 
tions, part  of  them  under  blindness,  and  part  of  them  under 
paralysis. 
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Afr.  Carter:  You  do  uot  attempt  to  segregate  them  in  tliis 
tnhlo.' 

Dr.  Cory:     No,  for  disal)ilities  I  did  not  segregate  them. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  disabilities  you  segregate  by  the  ultimate 
atHiction  .' 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  not  the  cause? 

Dr.  Cory:     Not  the  cause. 

Mr.  Carter:  These  totals  here  at  the  bottom  of  column  1, 
for  instance,  it  shows  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  thirty-two 
years,  9,018;  and  total  disabilities — 

Dr.  Cory:  2,283.  Total  number  of  claims  was  11,301.  The 
death  rate  was  7.4114. 

Mr.  Carter:     Per  thousand? 

Dr.  Cory:  For  death  per  thousand  members  exposed.  The 
disability  rate  was  1.8762.  The  combined  death  and  disability 
rate  was  9.2876. 

Loss  per  cent  on  account  of  death  was  79.78.  On  account  of 
disability  20.20. 

Mr.  Carter:     Total  practically  100? 

Dr.  Cory:  Well,  there  are  .02  of  1  per  cent  that  I  have 
not  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Carter:  Yes,  the  decimals  are  not  carried  out.  This 
table  on  page  51  graphically  sets  forth  the  same  information? 

Dr.  Cory:  It  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  summary 
of  our  experience. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  black  line  at  the  top,  due  to  railroad 
accidents,  still  sticks  out  as  ever? 

Dr.  Corv:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  see  you  have  a  table  on  page  52  entitled 
"Applicants  Rejected."    What  is  the  purpose  of  that  table? 

Dr.  Cory:  That  was  the  result  of  a  curiosity  of  my  own, 
to  find  out  whether  men  were  afflicted  early  in  their  railroad 
service.  I  took  the  experience  that  we  had  in  applicants  for 
meml)ership,  men  who  were  rejected,  men  I  refused  to  accept 
a  risk  upon,  and  tried  to  classify  my  reasons  for  refusal,  and 
to  see  how  much  was  directly  attributable  to  service  as  engine- 
men.  That  is  the  table  of  the  experience  of  the  Society  with 
non-beneficiarv'^  members. 
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Mr.  Carter:  Then  about  1  per  cent  of  these  men  who 
made  application — 

Dr.  Cory:     About  1.1  per  cent. 
Mr.  Carter:     1.1  per  cent? 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes;  were  disabled  between  the  time  they  en- 
tered the  company's  service,  and  the  time  they  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Brotherhood. 

Mr.  Carter:     Was  that  period  of  time  usually  very  long? 

Dr.  Cory :  It  must  be  at  least  six  months,  because  we  re- 
quired that  much  probation  before  a  man  is  eligible.  How  much 
longer  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  you  have  already 
stated,  that  most  of  these  cases,  or  practically  all  of  these  cases, 
should  be  filtered  out,  or  sifted  out  by  the  medical  examiner  of 
the  railroads? 

Dr.  Coiy:  These  men  got  by  the  medical  examiner  of  the 
railroads,  and  had  entered  the  service.  These  men  represent 
that  portion  of  the  locomotive  firemen  who  were  sifted  out  on 
the  second  examination. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  examination 
conducted  by  the  railroads  was  very  much  more  severe  than  that 
conducted  hj  this  Brotherhood,  would  you  think  then  that  it 
would  indicate  that  these  disabilities  began  to  develop  shortly 
after  entering  the  service  as  firemen? 

Dr.  Cory :  If  it  could  be  so  shown,  that  would  follow ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  it  could  be  shown. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  understood  that  table  set  forth  something 
of  that  kind. 

Dr.  Cory:  The  railroad  companies  have  a  rigid  examina- 
tion, and  I  have  a  rigid  examination,  too.  I  will  state,  Mr. 
Carter,  that  I  believe  firmly  in  an  adequate  supervision  and  a 
careful  selection  of  insurance  risks  in  this  vocation,  and  to  that 
end  and  complying  with  our  laws,  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
a  rigid  examination. 

Mr.  Carter:  Have  you  found  that  remarkably  few  loco- 
motive firemen  in  the  early  years  of  their  service  are  debarred 
from  membership  in  this  Brotherhood  because  of  physical  disa- 
biUty? 

Dr.  Cory:  The  experience  in  thirteen  years  was  that  we 
had  178,905  applications  and  of  this  number  5,837  were  rejected 
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for  all  causes;  2,452  were  rejected  on  account  of  the  physical 
disability  of  the  api)licant,  and  of  the  2,452,  1,980  of  those  phys- 
ical defects  in  my  opinion  were  directly  attributable  to  engine 
sei-Aace. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  becomes  of  these  men  who  make  appli- 
cation for  membershiiD  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enii:inemen,  and  the  beneficiary-  department  of  that 
organization,  and  are  rejected  by  you? 

Dr.  Cory:  They  become  non-beneficiary  members  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  are  given  a  funeral  benefit  certificate  only. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  that  our  experience  is  that  be- 
cause of  the  high  standard  or  high  physical  condition  of  the 
applicants,  remarkably  few  men  are  rejected? 

Dr.  Cory:     How  is  that? 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  that  because  of  the  class  of  men 
from  which  this  organization  draws  its  material,  their  high  phys- 
ical condition,  that  we  have  comparatively  few  rejections  on 
account  of  physical  conditions,  compared  with  other  organiza- 
tions, or  Old  Line  insurance  companies? 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes,  our  rate  for  rejection  would  be  low  on 
account  of  the  class  of  risks  we  get. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  is  not  long,  however,  usually,  after  a  fire- 
man goes  to  work,  before  he  usually  makes  application  for  mem- 
bership in  the  organization,  is  that  not  true? 

Dr.  Cory :     It  is  anywhere  from  six  months  up. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  is  optional  with  him,  however? 

Dr.  Coiy :    When  he  will  make  his  application,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  is  optional  with  him,  however,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Cory :  Yes,  sir,  it  is  optional  with  him  to  make  his  ap- 
plication when  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  note  you  have  a  table  on  page  53.  "Deaths, 
Disabilities  and  Rejections."    What  does  this  table  show? 

Dr.  Cory :  That  is  intended  to  show  the  hazard  of  the  occu- 
pation as  reflected  in  our  statistics,  for  all  firemen,  whether  they 
are  beneficiary  members  or  not. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  note  you  have  here  a  horizontal  line  showing 
the  membership  the  first  of  each  year,  and  then  the  ratio  loss 
per  one  thousand  members  per  year. 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir;  I  endeavored  to  take  the  number  ex- 
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posed,  so  far  as  we  knew,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  attributable 
to  engine  service,  and  see  how  it  varied  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  don't  show  any  great  decline  here,  do 
you? 

Dr.  Cory:  No,  and  that  table  led  me  to  believe  that  that 
experience  was  very  much  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Carter:  Let  us  take  the  last  ten  years  and  see  how 
that  runs.  1903  is  eight  to  the  thousand;  1904,  nine  to  the  thou- 
sand, omitting  the  fractions ;  1905,  eight  to  the  thousand ;  1906, 
eight  to  the  thousand;  1907,  nine  to  the  thousand;  1908,  six  to 
the  thousand ;  1909,  seven  to  the  thousand ;  1910,  ten  to  the  thou- 
sand; 1911,  nine  to  the  thousand;  1912,  ten  to  the  thousand; 

1913,  eight  to  the  thousand.     Is  that  right? 
Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  would  indicate  then,  that,  so  far  as 
deaths,  disabilities  and  rejections  on  account  of  accidents  and 
diseases  directly  due  to  service  as  locomotive  firemen,  are  con- 
cerned, the  rate  per  thousand  has  been  practically  maintained 
through  the  period? 

Dr.  Cory :     Very  substantially. 

Mr.  Carter :     It  varies,  sometimes  ? 

Dr.  Cory :     Yes,  it  varies. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  note  in  1907  and  1908  there  was  a  decline,  to 
what  would  that  be  due? 

Dr.  Cory :     To  business  depression,  I  think. 

Mr.  Carter:     To  business  depression  in  that  year? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     If  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1913  and 

1914,  there  is  a  greater,  or  as  great  a  depression  in  railroad 
business,  it  might  show  a  like  decline? 

Dr.  Cory:  There  is  one  peculiar  thing  in  our  experience 
for  1913  that  I  might  as  well  bring  out,  and  that  is,  while  we  had 
the  largest  number  of  members  admitted,  the  period  of  service 
as  enginemen  was  the  shortest  of  any  that  we  figured.  It  showed 
that  the  men  were  coming  into  engine  service  and  leaving  it  more 
rapidly  in  1913  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  mean  to  say  a  large  number  of  these  men 
who  stayed  six  months,  and  secured, membership  in  the  organi- 
zation— 

Dr.  Cory :     Eventually  left  the  engine  service. 
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Mr.  Carter:     Left  the  engine  service? 

Dr.  Cory :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  tliink  that  possihly  the  introdiietion 
of  huge  locomotives,  and  long  and  heavy  freight  trains,  would 
discourage  the  average  employe? 

Dr.  Cory:  1  should  think  it  would,  ft  is  the  hardest  kind 
of  work  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Carter:  He  thinks  the  game  isn't  worth  the  candle,  is 
that  right? 

Dr.  Cory :     I  imagine  so.     It  is  very  hard  work,  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  have  you  on  ])age  54? 

Dr.  Cory:  On  ])age  54  T  have  the  same  table  that  was  re- 
produced by  Dr.  Harris,  in  its  entirety.  That  shows  the  number 
of  deaths  and  disability  claims  paid  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  the  number  of  members  at  the 
close  of  each  year,  the  death  and  disability  rate  per  thousand 
members  exposed,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  for  death,  and  the 
percentage  for  disability,  for  all  the  years  inclusive,  1882  to  1913. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  combined  mortalitv  and  disabilitv,  tak- 
ing  that  coml)ined  rate  per  thousand  members  per  year — or  take 
the  death  rate  per  thousand  members.  No,  we  will  ;just  take  the 
combined  mortality  and  disability  rate  for  one  thousand  mem- 
bers. I  note  that  in  1903  it  seems  to  be  abnormally  high!  How 
do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  That  is  really  the  experience  for  eighteen 
months  instead  of  a  year.  The  change  of  the  tiscal  year  took 
place,  where  eighteen  months  were  included. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  j^ear  1903  would  be  actually  eighteen 
months? 

Dr.  Cory:     A  year  and  a  half,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  That  was  occasioned  by  changing  the  begin- 
ning of  a  tiscal  year  from  July  1st  to  January  1st! 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  find  any  great  decrease  in  the  rate  per 
thousand  members,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  high  points  here 
and  there? 

Dr.  Cory :     Since  1907  the  rate  has  decreased  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  that  Safety  Appliance  laws, 
such  as  have  been  described  here,  would  tend  to  decrease  the  rail- 
way accidents? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  eflSciency  of 
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the  safety  appliances  is  reflected  in  our  experience  after  the  year 
1907. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then,  ])ossibly,  this  Brotherlioocl  has  already 
saved  in  death  and  disability  claims,  more  than  it  cost  to  have 
some  representative  at  \\'ashini>ton  trying  to  secure  such  laws, 
is  that  true? 

,  Dr.'  Cory:     I  should  tliink  so.    I  don't  know  how  much  they 
have  s|)ent,  however. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  I  will  say  it  only  takes  one  or  two 
claims  a  year  to  ])ay  the  expense. 

J)r.  Cory:  Undoubtedly  that  rate  ])er  tliousand  would  re- 
sult in  a  great  saving. 

Mr.  CVirter:  Have  you  any  other  I'emarks  to  make  con- 
cerning this  Exhibit  451 

Dr.  Cor}'':     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter :     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman :     You  may  cross-examine,  Mr.  Sheean. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Just  take  this  last  page,  ])age  54,  Doctor ;  in 
that  period  from  1907  down,  the  combined  mortality  and  dis- 
abilitv  has  been  steadilv  declining  each  of  those  vears? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  ratio  between  the  disalnlity  and 
death  has  not  changed  very  much  in  this  latter  ])eriod,  about 
twenty  and  eight>'  ])er  cent,  apj^areutly,  during  most  of- the  time. 

Dr.  Cory:  From  1907  to  1913,  Mr.  Sheean,  it  has  remained 
pretty  much  the  same.  That  is,  with  the  exce]ition  of  1907, 
where  it  was  ratlier  high.  After  that  it  is  rather  low.  And,  I 
want  to  say  in  connection  with  1907  that  that  was  the  worst  year 
that  we  ever  had  in  the  experience  of  tlic  Brotherhood.  They 
just  sim})ly,  for  some  reason  or  other,  slaughtered  our  members, 
right  and  left. 

Mr.  Sheean:  There  has  not  been,  since  1907.  any  great 
change  in  the  safety  a])pliance  laws,  has  there? 

Dr.  Cory:     Well,  if  you  will  go  back  to  1904— 

Mr,  Sheean  :     Yes,  back  further. 

Dr.  Cory  (continuing)  :  You  will  see  the  beginning  of  the 
reflection  of  our  ex])erience,  and  with  the  one  exception  of  1907, 
where  we  had  an  uncommonly  high  slnughter  rate,  you  will  see, 
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J    tliiiiK.    11!'     I  •'licction    of   llic   snt'cty    .•iiipliancc    laws    in    tlicsc 
fi.irnr«'s. 

Mr.  Sliccaii:  And  that  sliows  a  >t('a(l>  ami  uradiial  iiii- 
)iro\-('iii<'iit  friiin  xcai'  to  year.' 

Dr.  ('ory:  l)o\vii  until  al)»)!it  IIMIS,  and  tln'ii  luisincss  in 
li>|()  Ix'iiiv:  i;ni)(l,  tlicrc  is  a  little  in(.'i<'as(/ ;  and  with  llic  lallini^ 
olV  airain.  it  lias  dr(i|)])('d  down  to  (>'  -  men.  we  will  say.  ))(»r  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  Sliecan:  'riiorc  lias  hcon  a  i;Tadnal  iinprovenient.  hoth 
in  the  death  late  and  also  in  the  combined  mortality  and  dis- 
ahilitx   rate,  has  there  not  ? 

I>r.  (  nry  :  IT  you  have  an  im|)rovement  in  the  <leatli  rate 
and  c'omhine  it  with  the  <]isal)ility  rate,  consequently  the  im- 
])roveinent  in  the  death  rate  would  he  refloeted  in  the  combined 
rate 

Ml'.  Shcean  :  Ves,  but  you  have  se})arately  shown  as  to  dis- 
abilities over  in  the  first  cohmm. 

\)v.  ( 'ory :     That  is  sliown  in  the  first  cohunn,  yes,  sii". 

Mr.  Shecaii :  So  that,  as  to  disabilities  considered  sepa- 
rately, there  has  h-eeii  a  general  improvement  durinii'  the  last 
five  or  six  years ! 

Dr.  Cory:     That  is  not  so  clearly  shown  as  the  death  rate. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  consiih'red  ah)n<',  and  ^oin.i<  back  to 
1{K)1>,  V(ni  hail  then  a  disal>ilitv  rate  of  2. OS  in  everv  thousand? 

Dr.  Cory  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  imo,  1.^9;  in  UJJl,  l.?.');  in  1912,  1.^2;  in 
191 M  l.:)S'. 

Dr.   Cory:      Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Slieean  :  So  tliat,  to  that  extent,  there  lias  been  during 
this  last  period  of  time,  an  improvement  in  the  disabilities? 

Dr.  Cory:  T  think  tliat,  generally  speaking,  since  the  ad- 
vent of  safety  ap])liauces,  there  has  been  a  diminution  both  in 
the  death  I'ate  and  the  disability  rate  of  the  Brotherhood. 

-M  r.  Sheean  :  Xow,  Doctor,  in  those  later  figures,  would  the 
change  in  what  was  considered  disability  previous  to  1909,  and 
disability  sul)se(|uent  to  1909 — well,  they  are  all  carried  under 
the  head  of  disability,  are  thev  not? 

Dr.  Cory:     How  is  that? 

Mi*.  Sheean:  T  think  there  was  a  change  in  what  you  call 
disability  by  reason  of  the  change  in  tlie  I'ules  in  1909. 
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Dr.  Corv:  The  cliaiii»e  was  not  in  19U9.  It  was  in  1894, 
where,  up  until  1894,  we  paid  for  any  disability  that  was  total 
aud  permanent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  1  meant  particularly  with  reference  to  l)lind- 
ness,  Doctor.  I  think  that  under  the  head  of  disability,  until 
1909,  did  you  say — 

Dr.  Cory:  Beginning  at  4:40  \\  M.,  September  22,  1908, 
our  organization  enacted  a  law  to  pay  for  one-eyed  blindness. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Cory:     Prior  to  that  it  had  been  both  eyes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     It  used  to  bo  both  eyes'? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that,  even  on  this  improvement  of  disabil- 
ities in  this  last  period  from  1909,  you  not  only  have  shown  a 
reduced  ratio,  but  you  are  also  paying  as  disabilities,  certain 
claims  which  would  not  have  been  disabilities  under  the  rules 
prior  to  that  time? 

Dr.  Cory :     Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  blindness  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  on  the  page  preceding,  Doctor,  page  53, 
I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  as  to  whether  or  not  the  column 
1909,  which  shows  apparently  an  increase  from  7.062,  to  10.441, 
might  not  be  accounted  for  in  part,  by  a  change  in  the  base, 
namely,  that  you  are  now  paying  for  disabilities  which  would 
not  have  been  paid' for  previous  to  that  time? 

Dr.  Cory:  That  is  accounted  for  partly  in  tliat  way,  and 
partly  by  increased  business. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  Then,  from  1910  doAvn,  the  table  showing  the 
number  of  deaths,  disabilities  and  rejections,  the  combination 
of  the  three,'  on  account  of  accidents  and  disease  direct^  due 
to  services  as  locomotive  firemen,  has  steadily  and  gradually 
improved  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  Not  altogether,  in  1912,  it  shot  up,  and  then 
when  the  business  depression  oF  191.")  came  along,  it  d7-opj)ed 
back  again. 

Mr.  Sheean:  In  1912  it  went  up  above  1911,  but  not  as 
high  as  it  was  at  the  time  llie  last  arbitration  was  held,  or  the 
year  in  which  the  arbitration  was  held,  1910. 

Dr.  Cory:  It  is  very  nearly  the  same;  there  is  only  one- 
tenth  difference. 
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Mr.  Sheeaii:     Then  by  thus  sroing  up  si^  higli  in  191-J.  it 
made  the  reiiuetion  in  1913  more  markeilf 
Dr.  Cory:     I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean:     1913  is  lower  than  any  of  the  years  in  this 
periotl  from  1910  on,  beginning-  ^th  1910,  i>  it  notf 
Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So  that  whatever  there  has  been  in  the  way 
of  «x?eupational  diseases,  deaths  or  disabilities,  has  shown  a  de- 
creasing rate  since  1910? 

Dr.  Cory :  I  think  that  the  decrease  in  1913  was  mainly  due 
to  the  young^  firemen  lea\"ing  the  service.  While  we  have  his 
membership,  he  is  not  out  there  on  the  firing  line  exposeil  to 
dansrer. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yet  the  comparison  there  is  made  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis  as  you  have  selected  as  a  basis  for  a  com- 
parison through  the  corporate  life  of  your  organization. 

Dr.  Cory:  Tliis  is  a  table  to  reflect  not  only  the  business 
condition  of  the  country,  but  the  con«lition  of  railroad  operation 
and  our  experience.    I  think  it  is  a  pretty  gixxi  barometer. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  by  that  barometer.  an«l  judgeil  by  the 
number  of  thousands  of  men  that  are  covereii  by  the  protection 
of  your  organization,  both  death  and  disability  has  improved 
in  the  last  three  years,  judged  by  that  barometer. 

I>r.  Cor>-:  Xo.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  condition  remains 
ver>-  much  the  same. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Then  the  register  of  your  barometer  as  shown 
on  this  ]>age  53,  should  be  corrected  and  re\'ise<l,  should  it  not  ? 
I>r.  Cor>" :  Xo,  sir.  There  are  certain  conditions  where  we 
have  a  low  f^^-tnation.  such  as  in  19«>8-19«>9.  That  is  business 
depression.  ...^en  business  gets  good  in  1910  more  trains  are 
moWng.  more  accidents  are  occurring,  more  men  out  on  the  firing 
line,  it  goes  up.  Wlien  business  sret>  noor.  a>  it  ,^i,\  in  1913  and 
last  year,  it  comes  down. 

Mr.  Sheean:  lUw-tor.  in  1910,  where  there  is  an  increase  in 
business,  the  deduction  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, with  reference  to  accidents  in  years  of  great  business, 
is  because  of  the  greater  number  of  inexperience<l  men  who  are 
put  into  the  service  at  the  time  of  a  great  increa.se  in  business. 
Do  you  concur  at  all  in  that  \-iew.  that  that  may  al.so  enter  into  it? 
Dr.  Corv :     That  is  one  of  the  factors. 
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Mr.  .Siieeaii:     That  i.>  oue  of  the  factors? 

I>r.  Cory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheeau :  So  that  in  a  lx)om  time  when  all  of  the  young 
trainmen  and  young  firemen  and  young  engineers  are  called  into 
this  expanded  ser\*ice.  the  records  do  show  that  the  accidents 
which  occur  with  the  younger  men  in  times  of  great  expansion 
are  greater  pro]  ortionately  than  at  other  times? 

Dr.  Cory :     That  is  just  what  19in  shows  here. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that,  in  jjart.  at  least,  the  increase  in  1910 
was  Ijecause  men  without  sufficient  railroad  exj^erience  were 
engaged  in  the  transportation  service,  the  failure  to  keep  the 
rate  down  to  where  it  had  been  on  more  exj >erience«3  men.  in 
part  is  reflected  by  that  .* 

Dr.  Cory :     I  would  take  it  partly  to  l>e  so. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then  since  1910.  or  getting  it  down  to  normal 
conditions,  and  operation  with  experienced  men,  as  it  was  before, 
is  there  an  improvement  since  that  time? 

Dr.  Cory:  1911  shows  an  improvement  over  1910:  and  1912 
again  shows  a  like  improvement  over  1911. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

I>r.  Cory:  But  1913  shows  a  marked  improvement  over  any 
of  the  three  preceding  years. 

^f  r.  Sheean :  Xow,  just  considering  page  53  in  connection 
with — 

Mr.  Byram:     Mtiy  I  interrupt  you  a  moment? 

Mr.  Sheean:     Yes. 

Mr.  Byram:  Did  not  Mr.  Carter  correct  you  in  the  state- 
ment you  made  that  1913  was  a  poor  year  for  the  railroads  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  Mr.  Carter  misunderstood  what  I  meant.  I 
meant  that  our  ex]>erieuee  was  that,  while  we  had  the  largest 
numl>er  of  meml>ers  admitted,  the  i>erio<l  of  service  was  the 
shortest,  and  that  the  men  were  coming  into  railroad  service 
and  going  right  out  aaraiu. 

Mr.  Byi'am:  Yes.  Vnit  you  attributeii  certain  stateiueiiis 
you  made,  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  business  depression  in 
1913,  that  the  business  of  the  railroads  was  not  good.  Is  that 
riarht?     Did  I  understand  vou  to  sav  that? 

Dr.  Cory :     Beginning  of  business  depression  ? 

Mr.  Byram:  AVell,  during  1913.  the  prevailing  volume  of 
business  on  the  railroads  was  less  or  more  than  usual  ? 
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Dr.  Cory:  I  don't  know  what  the  vohune  of  business  on 
the  railroads  was.  I  know  that  aknig  toward  the  fall  there  was 
considerable  unrest,  due  to  the  proposed  bankino-  law,  and  other 
proposed  changes.  In  traveling  around  the  country  that  is  all 
I  heard  discussed  in  the  slee])ing  cars  and  hotels,  was  busiuess 
depression ;  business  depression  in  every  walk  in  life.  And,  my 
idea  of  business  depression  was  gained  mainly  from  what  I  heard 
in  my  conversations  with  business  men  throughout  the  continent. 

Mr.  Byram:  But,  as  I  understood  it,  you  were  attributing 
it  to  business  depression  on  the  railroads,  and  I  assumed  you 
meant — 

T)r.  Cory:     You  misunderstood  me,  T  think. 

Mr.  Byram :  You  do  not  claim  that  business  was  not  good 
on  the  railroads! 

Dr.  Cory :  No,  sir,  that  is  not  my  claim.  My  claim  is  that 
the  firemen  did  not  stay  in  railroad  service  in  1913  as  they  had 
stayed  in  ]n"evious  years ;  that  the  period  of  membership  was 
shorter. 

Mr.  Byram :  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  your  criticism 
of  the  change  in  the  showing  of  your  statistics  during  1913  was 
due  to  business  depression  on  the  railroads. 

Dr.  Cory:     No,  general  business  deiiression. 

Mr.  Byram :  And  that  general  business  depression  was  not 
reflected  in  the  railroad  service? 

Dr.  Cory :     T  don 't  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Doctor,  if  you  can  com])are  page  52  with  i)age 
5o ;  do  I  understand,  or  ma>'  I  properly  understand,  rather,  from 
those  two  tables,  that  in  1913  you  rejected  about  twice  as  many 
applicants  per  thousand  as  were  either  killed  or  disabl(Ml,  in  any 
way  traceable  to-  railroad  accidents? 

Dr.  Cory:     In  1913  I  rejected  r)47  a])plicants  for  all  causes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  ratio  ])er  thousand  for  rejections 
was  17.08  per  thousand  ? 

Dr.  Cory:     We  had  17,440  admissions  for  the  year  191:). 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  ratio  carried  in  the  last  colunni  was 
about  17.08  per  thousand? 

Dr.  Cory  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  ratio  of  deaths  and  disabilities  to 
rejections,  on  account  of  accidents  and  disease,  directlv  due  to 
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service  as  locomotive  fireiuon,  was  8  piM-  thoiisaiid,  as  sliowii  ou 
page  53? 

Dr.  Cory:  Yon  are  speaking  of  tlie  inemheisliip  in  one 
place  and  in  the  other  place  it  is  the  mnnhcr  of  ;ip])licants  that 
year.  In  one  we  are  taking  the  vohiinc  ol"  ik-w  hiisincss  and  in 
the  otlier  we  are  comparing  the  memhers. 

Mr.  Sheean:  01'  every  thonsand  s])eciall\-  selected  ])ersons 
who  have  passed  tlie  railroad  examinations  and  wlio  a]i])lied  to 
your  department  for  examination  in  191H,  yon  rejected  ^  larger 
percentage  than  the  percentage  which  the  railioad  accidents  and 
deaths  bore  to  the  total  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  did.  I  rejected  17.  And  if  vmi  will  follow  the 
cohimn  for  defective  vision,  yon  will  hnd  I  had  lO.")  ap)ilicants 
who  developed  defective  vision  between  the  time  they  entered 
railroad  service  and  the  time  they  made  a])])lication  for  mem- 
bership. 

Mr.  Sheean:  1  understood  you  to  earrx-  over  to  i)age  .j:>  all 
of  those  rejections  which  you  attributed  to  railroad  service,  be- 
cause the  heading  on  page  53  is  "Deaths,  Disabilities  and  Rejec- 
tions. The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths,  disabil- 
ities and  rejections  on  account  of  accidents  and  disease  directly 
due  to  service  as  locomotive  firemen." 

Dr.  Cory:  I  did  that  to  see  whether  the  effect  was  similar, 
to  see  what  the  effect  on  the  entire  number  of  Hremen  I  could 
get  any  line  on  was,  in  the  membershi])  and  in  those  who  applied. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  how  many  firemen  you  Jiad  in  the  railroad 
service  who  did  not  a]iply  for  membership.  If  I  could  get  that 
and  have  those  fellows  exannned,  I  would  have  a  complete  table. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Going  back  to  1902  and  reducing  it  to  a  ratio 
per  thousand  of  rejections,  except  in  the  very  early  years  and 
possibly  there — you  carry  this  back  to  1899  on  page  53  and  to 
1901  on  the  other  page — 

Dr.  Cory:  This  table  on  page  52  is  tlie  tal)le  on  which  I 
base  my  oi)inion  mainly  that  there  is  something  inherent  in 
engine  service  for  firemen  that  is  detrimental  to  health,  and  1 
have  taken  these  circulatory  diseases,  these  kidney  diseases, 
these  liver  diseases,  these  amputations,  and  injnries  to  eyesight, 
which  have  caused  me  to  reject  these  men,  and  talnilated  them 
with  the  number  applying  and  reduced  that  to  a  rate  per  thou- 
sand, and  that  is  the  rate  per  thousand  in  the  last  colnmn  of 


page  ')•_'.  Now,  1,:>S(I  of  those  arc  cariicd  over  and  ciiilKMlicd  into 
the  talilc  on  }»a?;«'  '):>. 

Mr.  Sliecaii:  And  c'anyin.y:  over  that  1,9S()  into  tlic  table 
on  5.">.  the  «?eneral  resnit  is  that  in  the  last  several  years  the  ratio 
of  rejections  per  thonsan<l  ai)plicants  is  ,u:reater  than  tlie  death 
ami  «lisal)ility  rate  in  the  ori-'anization  .' 

l)r.  Coiy:  That  is  merely  showing-  that  I  am  exercisinc:  a 
more  carefnl  selection  of  risks,  and  to  tiiat  extent  i  am  heating- 
down  as  nnicli  as  I  can  the  <h'ath  and  disahjlity  rate  in  the 
Brotherhood. 

Ml-.  Sheean:  .\nd  xoiir  i-a1io  of  rejections,  dnrini^-  the  last 
year,  is  hiuliei-  than  your  death  rat<'  for  the  org-anization  ? 

Dr.  Cory:     Ves,  sir.     I  am  weeding  out  the  weaklings. 

The  Chairman:     We  will  take  a  recess  to  2:30  P.  M. 

1  Whereupon,  at  1-:.'5(>  o'clock  W  M..  a  i-ecess  was  taken  until 
l'::;()o'clo(k  IV  M.) 

Ai  ri;i!   IvKCKss. 

i)li.  W.  1>.  coin'  was  recalled  foi-  riiitlier  examination  and, 
liaxinu   hen   previonsly   sw(U"n,   testitied  as   follows: 

Mr.  Sheean:  Doctoi'.  tiiiiiing  to  the  tirst  })art  <d'  your 
Kxliihit  4.").  in  wliic  li  you  have  (|Uoted  from  various  authorities 
as  to  tile  etVect  of  light  and  heat  upon  eyesight,  you  have  made 
a  very  exlian>tive  examination  of  all  the  text  hooks  as  to  the 
elTei  t  of  light  and  heat,  and  have  <'omi)iled  it  here!.' 

1  )i .  ( "oi'y  :      ^'es,  sir. 

.Mr.  Sheean:  In  the  comi»ilation,  as  I  have  I'cad  it  through 
liere,  there  is  no  statement  hy  any  one  of  the  medical  autiiorities 
<|U»»ted  which  ]»laces  locomotive  firemen  as  among  the  class  of 
pers<)ns  whose  sight  has  heen  affected,  under  oh^erxation  or 
expej-iment,  !)>•  either  light  or  heat.' 

I  >r.  ( 'nvy  :  There  are  two  oi'  three  statements  whei-e  it  says 
"The  >iu\u'  conditions  are  i)resumed  to  exist  in  similar  occu]»a- 
tions  if  investigated."  The  reason  that  those  statements  do  not 
include  fii-emen  is  that    il    never  was  investigated  before. 

.Mr.  Sheean:  'j'liat  is  the  point,  the  only  thing  I  wished  to 
deveio]*.  Doctor,  that  all  of  the  <|Uotations  of  various  occu])a- 
lions  there  is  no  reference  ])articularly  to  engineers  or  firemen:' 

Dr.  Cory:     'inhere  are  two  or  three  references  to  stokers, 
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and  they  say  tliat  similar  conditions  will  pi'ol)ably  l)e  found  to 
exist  in  similar  occupations. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVell,  stokers,  Doctor,  \  presume,  mean 
stokers  on  a  steamship? 

Dr.  Cory:  No.  1  tliiiik  it  means  stokers  on  locomotives  in 
England.  I  think  they  refer  to  the  fireman  as  a  stoker  and  the 
engineer  as  a  driver. 

Mr.  Sheean :  AVcll,  the  stoker,  of  course,  on  a  steamer,  is 
ordinarily  in  a  constant  glare  and  constant  heat,  isn't  he?  Or 
do  you  know  anytliing  al)Out  that? 

Dr.  ( 'ory :  1  have  no  knowledge  ]iers(mally  of  what  the 
conditions  are  there. 

.  Ml'.  Sheean:     And  with  reference  to  the  firing  on  a  loco- 
motive, 1  suppose  you  have  souie  personal  knowle<lge  there? 
Dr.  Cory  :     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     What    has    your    observation     been    as    to 
whether  tliat  is  continuous  or  intermittent? 
Dr.  Cory:     It  is  intermittent. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  about  what  is  the  size  of  the  fire  box, 
Doctor,  that  is  o\)vu  for  a  few  seconds  at  a  time? 

Dr.  Cory:  < )}].  ])erhaps  it  is  a  foot  and  a  half  by  fifteen 
inches,  oval  shajie. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  the  ordinary  operation,  it  is  only  a 
ver,\   few  seconils  until  the  door  is  closed? 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes;  l)ut  the  o})erati()n  usually  continues,  and 
it  is  close(]   l)ctW(H'n  fires. 

Ml'.   Slteeaii  :      Closed   between   fires? 
Dr.   C(']-y:      Yes. 

Mr.   Sheean:      And  when  tlie  fire  box  dooi'  is  opeiu'd  on  a 

locomoti\e  the  draft  generally  is  inward,  is  it  not,  (juite  strongly  ? 

Dr.   Coiv  :      Cnless  the  engine  is  shut  off. 

Mr.  Slieean:     I^nless    tlie    engine    is    shut    ofi".     So    that, 

ordinarily,  in  the  (i])erati()n  of  an  engine,  while  any  firing  is  being 

done  the  wliole  draft  is  awa>   from  the  fire  box  door? 

Dr.  Coiy  :      I'>ut  the  draft  won't  have  any  effect  on  the  light. 
Afr.  Sli(M'an :     No.     The    heat    1    was    talking    about    now. 
Doctor.     Tie  lira  ft   is  away    IVoin   the  fire  box,    Doctor,  at  the 
time  it  is  ti]ien  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  ?*lainly  so.  But  the  way  engines,  I  imderstand, 
are  drafted,  take  the  Slater  front  end,  it  throAvs  a  larger  mar 
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^iii  ol'  lu'at  out  on  \\iv  deck,  l^'iicinni  liinc  told  tm'  personally 
that  tlicy  lia\('  iiad  tliiMr  overalls  buriiod  right  off  them  on  the 
deck;  their  shoi's  burned  on  their  feet. 

Ml'.  Sheean  :  The  teudeney  witli  tlie  oix'iiing  of  a  fire  box 
door  is  to  cicate  a  draft  inward,  you  say  .' 

l)r.  Cory:  I  would  take  it  a  good  deal  of  the  draft  \v(!nt 
through  the  fire  box  <b)or  when  o])en. 

Ml'.  Sheeau :  1  notice  in'  this  l)il;liography  there  are  quite 
a  lunnber  of  views  ])resented  by  experts  about  the  bottle  makers^ 
cataract  that  is  found,  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  I  mean. 

\)v.  Cory:  ^ir.  Snell  undertook  to  cast  some  doubt  upon 
tile  causation  (»r  cataract,  and  he  wrote  to  the  owners  of  tlie 
glass  factories  and  asked  them  to  report  personally  to  him  the 
iunnl)ei-  of  cases  of  cataract  in  tlieir  employes  that  they  knew 
about,  and  because  he  got  no  replies  he  concluded  that  there 
were  no  cataracts  in  the  occupation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  [  meant  as  to  tliose  who  have  expressed  opin- 
i<»ns,  there  is  (piite  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not — 

|)i-.  Cory:  There  is  a  little  difference  as  to  whether  it  is 
caused  by  lieat  alone,  or  by  heat  and  ultra  violet  rays  together. 

Ml-.  Sheean:     Or  by  ultra  violet  rays  alone? 

Dr.  Corv:     Alone,  Ves. 

Ml-.  Sheean  :  There  is  a  different  conclusion  reached  among 
the  dilferent  ol>servers  in  that  line,  some  attributing  it  to  the 
ultra  violet  rays  alone,  others  to  heat  alone,  and  others  to  a 
combination  of  l)oth  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  But  the  fact  remains  tliat  right  at  the  nodal 
point  in  the  ])()sterior  ])art  of  the  lens,  is  where  the  cataract 
i)egins:  and  1  might  say  that  is  wliere  the  principal  rays  of  light 
of  all  the  cones  of  light  cross.  That  is  the  point  where  the  cata- 
ract begins  in  these  cases,  and  on  that  all  investigators  agree. 
X(nv,  as  the  condition  goes  on,  the  cataract  extends  from  this 
no<lal  ]K)iut  and  involves  tlie  entire  crystalline  lens. 

Mr.  Sheean :  With  all  of  the  observers  in  that  respect. 
Doctor,  as  to  boih'r  makers'  catai^ict — 

Dr.  Cory:     1  didn't  say  boiler  makers  had  cataract. 

^Ir.  Sheean :  Bottle  makers,  T  meant  to  say,  bottle  makers' 
cataract,  there  is  considerable  variety  of  opinion? 

Dr.  Cory :  No,  not  so  much  when  you  simmer  it  doAvn.  The 
fact  that  they  have  cataract  is  agreed  to,  but  as  to  exactlv  which 
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light,  which  part  of  the  bright  light  caused  it,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  as  to  whether  or  not  heat  has  any  inlhi- 
ence  in  combination  with .  light  is  also  a  matter  about  which 
medical  authorities  seem  to  debate? 

Dr.  Cory :  And  the  reason  they  debate  it  is  that  tlie  aqueous 
humor  which  hes  behind  the  cornea  and  in  front  of  the  lens,  is 
made  up  largely  of  water,  and  water  has  the  power  to  filter  out 
heat  rays. 

Mr.  Slieean :  In  any  event,_  whatever  reasons  they  assign, 
there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion,  or  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
cause  of  bottle  makers '  cataract  f 

Dr.  Cory :  Not  so  great  as  to  the  cause  of  cataract  as  is  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  exists  as  to  what  causes  the  degen- 
eration of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina.  There  is  more  of  a  dif- 
ference of  o]nnion  on  that  than  there  is  as  to  what  causes 
cataract. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Then,  as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  the  bottle 
maker's  eye,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion? 

Dr.  Cory :     Just  a  very  little. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  in  that  discussion  as  to  the  possible  eff'ect 
of  the  ultra  \iolet  rays,  or  the  sub-red  rays,  or  a  combination  of 
both  heat  and  light,  the  whole  literature  is  set  forth  here"? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  in  all  your  thorough  examination  of  all 
the  literature,  you  have  not  found  any  opinion  expressed  by  any 
medical  authorities  specificalh",  with  reference  to  locomotive  en- 
gineers or  firemen  f 

Dr.  Cory :  Not  naming  them  as  such.  They  merely  assume 
that  a  similar  condition  exists  in  allied  occupations  or  similar 
occupations. 

Mr.  Sheean:  So,  with  reference  to  optic  atrophy,  the  optic 
atrophy  cases  that  are  specified  in  the  report  here.  Doctor,  you 
have  said  that,  in  your  ol)servation,  after  excluding  a  certain 
number  of  things  from  which  optic  atrophy  does  sometimes  arisjc, 
there  remained  unaccounted  for  some  of  the  cases ;  that  is,  unac- 
counted for  as  to  cause? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  by  this  process  of  elimination  or  taking 
the  optic  atrophy  that  you  could  demonstrate  or  trace  to  some 
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of  till'  tliini^s  you  spoke  of  this  iiioniiiig  from  which  optic  atro- 
phy soinctinies  results,  there  still  remains  a  number  of  cases 
not  traceal>le  oi-  demonstrable  to  certain  assigned  causes? 

Di-.  Cory:  And  to  tliose,  we  believe  that  the  effect  of  heat 
and  liglit  of  tile  fii-e  box  lias  been  the  active  cause. 

Mr.  Sheean :  But,  in  the  medical  authorities  cited  here,  do 
you  tiiid  any  statement  of  optic  atrophy  directly  traceable  to 
liulit  or  heat  / 

Dr.  Cory:  Retinitis  producing  continual  oi'  ])ernianent 
blindness  would  be  o])tic  atroj)hy. 

Mr.  Sheean:     You  speak  of  retinitis  as  producing — 

Dr.  Cory:  The  retina  is  the  expanded  portion  of  the  o])tic 
nerve  in  the  eye,  and  where  you  have  a  portion  of  the  nerve  that 
has  degenerated,  where  you  have  produced  n  blind  spot,  for  tliat 
spot  that  is  blind  you  have  optic  atro])liy. 

Ml-.  Sheean:  Xow,  under  the  causes  of  o])tic  atroi)hy  you 
h;i\<'  included  total  and  partial  death  of  the  o])tic  nerve? 

Dr.  Cory:  In  the  cases  of  optic  atro|)liy  we  have  included 
0]>ti('  ntro])hy  to  the  extent  that  ])i*ojection   is  lost. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  In  any  of  the  medical  authorities  enumerated 
— flo  you  find  among  any  of  them  an  expression  of  opinion  that 
either  extreme  light  or  h<'at  or  both  may  i-esnlt  in  the  death  of 
the  optic  nerve .' 

Dr.  ( 'ory :  We  Hnd  it  extensiv<'ly  stated  tliat  retinitis  is 
caused  by  extreme  light.  It  is  conceded  that  while  the  actinic 
rays  and  the  ultra  violet  rays  are  absorbed  largely  by  the  crys- 
talline h'lis  and  that  the  heat  rays  by  the  a(|ueous  humus,  we 
know  that  light  does  have  an  effect  on  the  optic  nerve  and  leaves 
us  to  the  assuni))tion  that  the  luminous  ray  must  be  the  factor 
that  causes  the  difliiculty  in  the  retina. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  I  was  getting  at  is  whether  or  not  that 
is  your  conclusion  or  whethei-  any  of  the  authorities  here  have 
definiti'ly  and  specifically  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  optic 
atrophy  either  liuiit  or  heat  '. 

Dr.  Cory:  It  is  somewhat  of  tlieii-  conclusion  and  it  is  my 
own  conclusion  that  long  continued  exposui*e  to  bright  light 
causes  diseases  in  the  optic  nerve  of  the  retina.  That  con- 
clusion is  mainly  forced  upon  me  by  my  experience  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Sheean:     AVill  you  refer,  Doctor,  to  which  one  of  these 
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medical  authorities  cited  in  which  it  is  stated  tiiat  eitlier  light 
or  heat  may  result  in  optic  atrophy? 

Dr.  Corv:  If  you  will  consider  what  Samuel  Theobald, 
on  page  3,  says:  ''Betinitis  resulting  from  undue  exposure  of 
the  eyes  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  oftenest  brought  on  by 
observing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  witliout  proper  protection  of 
the  eyes,  and  to  intense  electric  light  as  in  electric  welding, 
usually  manifests  itself  in  the  region  of  the  macula,"  Now, 
that  is  the  beginning  of  the  condition  that  leads  to  optic  atroph5^ 

Mr.  Sheean :  That  is  retinitis  again.  Do  you  not,  in  the 
reports,  distingiiish  between  optic  atrophy  and   i-etinitis  ? 

Dr.  Cory:     Certainly. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Conceding  that  there  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  eitlier  light  or  heat  may  cause  retinitis,  and 
distingaiishing  retinitis,  as  you  distinguish  it  in  these  reports, 
from  optic  atrophy,  are  you  able  to  state  whether  any  of  these 
authorities  attribute  optic  atrophy,  thus  distinguished  from  ret- 
initis, from  either  light  or  heat! 

Dr.  Cory :  They  have  none  of  tliem  made  an  investigation 
as  to  the  locomotive  fireman. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Not  as  to  the  locomotive  fireman,  l)ut  as  to 
whether  or  not  in  any  investigation  that  they  have  made  or  any- 
thing that  has  fallen  under  their  observation  in  their  ]:)rofession, 
they  have  assigned  as  a  cause  for  0])tic  atro])hy,  exclusive  of 
retinitis,  the  effect  of  excessive  ligiit  or  heat  or  l)oth  ? 

Dr.  C-ory :  They  refer  to  the  bi^ginning,  the  lesser  degree 
of  optic  atrophy,  often  as  retinitis,  and  they  do  aserilie  the  effect 
of  bright  light  as  a  cause  of  retinitis.  Now.  if  it  is  continued 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  that  irritation  and  intiammatiou,  until 
the  nutritive  processes  are  interfered  with  to  sucli  an  extent  that 
the  special  function  is  entirely  lost,  tlien  you  have  o|)tic  atro]ihy 
and  blindness.  If  the  ])rocess  is  not  continued  long,  as  in  just 
looking  at  an  eclipse,  the  condition  will  clear  u])  in  a  few  days. 
The  blind  S])ot<,  if  it  remained,  would  ])e  the  central  portion,  a 
small  blind  spot,  where  the  image  of  the  sun  apjteared,  and  if 
you  continued  that  over  a  long  ])eriod  of  time,  then  you  would 
get  optic  atrophy.  These  men  have  not  so  stated  it,  l)ut  many 
local  doctors  who  have  met  these  conditions  in  tlic  field  do 
state  it. 

Mr.   Sheean:     In  all  of  the  coiiiijilation  of  authorities  as 
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••ivcii  Ih'Ic,  luuic  (tf  llic  aiitiioritics  tlicro  has  stated  o]>tic  atro])liy 
as  a  <lir(»ct  result  of  excessive  heat  or  lii;lit? 

\)v.  ('(ii\\  :     Xo.  lli('\    Use  the  term  retinitis. 

.Mr.  Sliecaii :     Thai  is  all. 


IMvDIK'KC'l^  KXAMIXATIOX. 

Mr.  l'art«T:  Did  I  uiKlerstaiid  you  to  say  thai  optie  atrophy 
i>  olteii  tile  result  of  retinitis.' 

I)r.  Cory  :     Yes,  sii-. 

.Mr.  Cartel':  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  all  the 
authorities  agree  with  you  that  lisiht  and  heat,  or  lii^'ht,  at  least, 
jirochiees  retinitis? 

l>r.  Cory:  Klvciy  doetor  will  agree  tliat  direct  sunlight, 
wiiciH'  the  eyes  are  looking  at  an  eeli))se  of  the  sun,  ini])roperly 
pioteett'd.  will  cause  I'etinitis.  Tlu'y  will  agree  that  the  intense 
light  of  an  electric  liglit  will  cause  electric  ophthalmia.  For 
instance,  such  light  as  is  ])]-o(hiced  wlien  you  have  a  short  cir- 
cuit— the  Hash  produces  that.  Or  snow  l)lindness  of  those  tour- 
ists who  visit  the  Alpine  regions  and  si)end  a  considerable  time 
on  tlie  glaciers,  or  who  go  into  the  Arctic  regions  and  are  dazzled 
hy  the  hi-igjit  light  reflected  from  the  snow.  AH  of  those  condi- 
tions produce  in  the  eye,  retinitis,  and  if  it  was  continued  over  a 
long  period  of  time  would  result  in  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

.Mr.  Caller:      Do  you  remeiuher  the  Du]iell  case  in  Peoria? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ( 'alter:     Will  you  describe  that? 

Dr.  Coi->-:  He  did  ^]^^i  have  atroi)hy,  he  had  cataract,  fol- 
lowing the  short  ('ircuiting  of  an  electric  dynamo. 

.Mr.  Carter:     What  was  the  effect? 

Dr.  Cory:  lie  was  hlind  for  a  considerable  jjeriod  until 
the  cataracts  riix-ned  and  they  were  removed.  To  take  the 
place  of  the  crystalline  lens  he  has  to  wear  thick,  heavy  glasses. 

Mr.  ('alter:     How  was  that  caused? 

Dr.  Cory:  AVlien  the  dynamo  shoi-t  circuited  there  w^as  an 
intense  light  thrown  right  into  his  eyes,  and  that  so  affected 
the  lens  that  almost  immediately  cataract  started. 

.Mr.  Carter:  There  Avas  no  electric  current  that  ))assed 
through  his  eyes? 

Dr.  Corv:     No,  sii'. 
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Mr.  C/arter:.  Tliat  flasli  ])rodiic(Hl  almost  iiistaiitaiieous 
cataract ' 

Dr.  Cory:     Cataract  started  almost  immediately. 

^Iv.  Cartt'r:  Am\  tlicrc  was  specific  evidence  that  lii;lit 
does  produce  cataract,  was  there  not:' 

Dr.  Cory :    Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Xow,  if  optic  atroi)hy  is  one  of  the  results  of 
retinitis  and  that  is  agreed  to  by  the  medical  world,  and  if 
retinitis  is  cnnsed  hy  intense  light  and  is  agreed  to  1\v  the  medi- 
cal world,  then  does  not  tlie  medical  world  agree  that  optic 
atro]>l:y.  in  many  instances,  is  tlu^  direct  result  of  light  and  heat? 

Dr.  ( 'ory  :     ^'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Therefore,  the  line  of  argument  of  counsel 
for  the  railr(  ads  would  only  ap])ly  to  what  is  said  in  this  about 
optic  atrophy  being  tlie  direct  result  of  light  and  heat,  is  that 
not  true  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  The  first  effect  of  bright  light  is  retinitis.  If 
it  is  continued  for  a  long  period -of  time,  it  results  in  atr()]>hy. 
It  is  just  an  increasing  degree  of  the  same  process. 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  you  have  any  difficulty  in  i)resenting 
evidence  of  leading  writers  to  substantiate  your  o])inion  that 
retinitis  often  results  in  optic  atrophy? 

Mr.  Cory :  No,  that  would  be  found.  The  difficulty  would 
be  to  prove  that  any  of  these  writers  had  ever  made  a  special 
investigation  of  the  fireman's  vocation.     They  haven't  done  it. 

Mr.  Carter :     Are  you  right  sure  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Mr.  Carter:  Suppose  some  of  the  investigators  had  inves- 
tigated the  condition  of  stokers  in  England;  is  that  not  the  same 
thing  as  a  fireman? 

Dr.  Cory:  1  take  it  that  is  the  same  occupation  as  that  of  a 
fireman  in  America. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  same  as  that  of  a  locomotive  fireman? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir,  I  would  take  it  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tliey  speak  of  the  fireman  in  England,  par- 
ticularly in  scientific  w^orks,  as  a  stoker? 

Dr.  Cory:     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  of  an  engineer  as  an  engine  driver? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:     Anv  reference  l)v  anv  Enslish  writer  to  a 
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stoki-i,  \oii  would  consider  tliat  incMiit  a  locomotive  tiicmau  as 
well  as  any  other  kind  of  tirenian  :' 
Dr.  Cory:     L  certainly  would. 

Mr.  C^ai-ter:  Now,  with  rec^ard  to  thi>  heat  of  tlie  lire  box 
hein^  entirely  absorbed  by  the  draft  in  the  engine,  tliat  is  a 
mistaken  i«lea,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Corv:     It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  (barter:     The  heat  is  very  intense,  is  that  truef 
Dr.  Cory:     Firemen  have  told  me  that  tiiey  have  had  over- 
alls and  shoes  burned  i-ight  off  their  body  while  tiring  engines. 
Mr.  Carter:     If  there  is  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  atmos- 
phere over  ;in  e.xposed  surface,  a  draft,  would  that  reduce  the 
sun's  rays  or  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays? 
Dr.  Cory  :     I  do  not  get  your  (juestiou. 
Mr.  Carter:     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays 
penetrates  the  draft  of  air,  passing  clear  through  it? 
Dr.  Cory:     They  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  the  heat  can  })ass  thidugh  this  draft 
that  is  going  into  the  fire  box,  can  it  not? 

\)y.  ("oi-y:     A  certain  amount  of  it  ])asses  through. 
Ml-,  ('arter:     Well,  isn't  there  a  great  amount  of  it  |)asses 
til  rough  .' 

\)v.  Cory:  I  think  the  heat  that  passes  through  to  the  fire- 
men would  be  more  intense  than  the  heat  that  would  ])ass  through 
to  the  glass  blowei*,  but  how  much  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  box 
went  out  of  the  stack,  and  liow  much  went  out  on  the  deck,  I 
•  ion't  k!i(»w. 

Mr.  Cartel":  Will  you  turn  to  i)age  ").").  Counsel  for  the 
railroads  examined  yon  xciy  carefully  in  making  a  comparison 
of  the  ratio  of  loss  per  thousand  members  per  year  between  1913 
and  15)12.  I  will  ask  you  to  make  a  similar  comi)arison  between 
1!H:!  on  the  one  hand  and  the  three  years,  1!MI7,  1908  and  1909. 
Do  you  notice  a  marked  increase? 

Dr.   Cory:      IIKI"    had  (piite   an   increase,    hut   in   the  main 
they  ai<'  about  the  same. 

.\li-.  Carter:  Dei-haps  1  called  one  number  too  many.  I  w411 
limit  it  to  1908  and  190!). 

I  )i-.  ( 'ory  :     I90H  and  1909  were  less  than  1913. 
-Ml'.  Carter:     Then  the  suggestions  offered  in  making  the 
comparison  between  1913  and  1912.  would  hardlv  be  borne  out  in 
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making  the  comparison  of  1913  with  1908  and  1909.  Is  not 
that  true! 

Dr.  Cory:     That  is. 

Mr.  Carter:  Doctor,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  you  have 
assumed  the  position  of  general  medical  examiner,  that  you  have 
been  accused  of  being  unnecessarily  severe  in  protecting  the 
organization! 

Dr.  Cory :     Yes,  sir,  that  charge  has  often  been  made. 

Mr.  Carter :  Do  you  think  perhaps  if  you  have  been  so  effi- 
cient in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  organization  against  un- 
just admissions,  that  it  perhaps  has  tended  to  reduce  the  number 
of  claims  paid  by  this  Brotherhood! 

Dr.  Cory :     I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Carter:  For  instance,  let  us  presume — take  the  case 
of  consumption  of  the  lungs.  Bright 's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  such 
as  that,  are  you  not  far  more  exacting  in  recent  years  than  was 
formerly  the  practice! 

Dr.  Cory :  Not  in  regard  to  my  own  practice,  but  my  prac- 
tice is  far  more  exacting  than  the  previous  practice  of  the  Board. 

Mr,  Carter :  Well,  you  take  the  methods  of  local  examiners, 
was  it  not  formerly  the  practice  not  to  examine  the  urine  of  an 
applicant ! 

Dr.  Cory:  AVell,  now,  I  don't  know  what  they  did  prior  to 
my  coming  in  there. 

Mr.  Carter:  AVell,  I  don't  want  you  to  cast  any  reflections 
on  any  of  your  predecessors,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  uiinary 
analysis  is  much  stricter  today  than  it  formerly  was  ? 

Dr.  Cory :  If  it  is  done,  it  should  be  done  scientifically  and 
honestly. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  appreciate  your  position,  and  won 't  ask  you 
to  reflect  on  any  of  your  predecessors.  You  are  very  strict,  how- 
ever, are  vou  not? 

Dr.  Cory :     I  try  to  be. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  you  think  that  has  resulted  in  a  low^er 
death  loss  and  disability  loss ! 

Dr.  Cory :     I  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  that  partially  account  for  what  has 
been  described  here? 

Dr.  Cory :     It  would. 

Mr.  Carter :     In  regard  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  safety 
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aj)pliaiu-f  li'^^'islation,  W(»ul<l  that  be  partly  oft'set  by  the  huge 
locomotives  and  lieavy  tonna.«;e  and  excessive  labor  which  are 
marked  features  of  the  last  two  or  three  years? 

Dr.  Cory:  The  safety  appliances  would  probal)ly  reduce 
the  numlx'r  of  accidents,  and  the  large  enj^nes  would  probably 
increase  the  amount  of  diseases,  and  whether  the  diminished 
amount  in  one  case  would  be  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  other, 
I  don't  know,  but  there  would  be  that  tendency.  While  we  lose 
in  fatal  accidents  we  increase  in  death  from  disease. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  comparinii:  what  appears  to  be  a  decrease 
in  the  loss  ratio  per  one  thousand  members  of  1913-1912,  isn't 
this  i)artially  accounted  for  on  pa.2:e  43  and  page  44,  where  it 
is  shown  that  in  1912  there  were  thirteen  cases  of  blindness 
resulting  from  the  bursting  of  water  glasses  or  lubricator 
glasses,  which  was  reduced  to  five  the  following  year,  because 
of  the  presence  of  shields? 

Dr.  Cory :  Yes,  those  eight  cases  would  tend  to  bring  it 
<lown. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Doctor,  just  to  make  clear  this  comparison 
between  1908  and  1909,  as  suggested;  the  first  period  selected 
by  Mr.  Carter  there,  1908,  of  those  two  years,  would  cover  the 
period,  in  which,  in  order  to  be  disabled  as  to  blindness,  there 
would  have  to  be  total  blindness  of  both  eyes? 

Dr.  Cory :     No,  only  up  to  September. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Up  to  September,  1908? 

Dr.  Cory :     September  22nd. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  the  later  part  of  the  period  from  that 
time  on? 

T^r.  Cor>':  From  that  very  minute,  4:40  p.  m.  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  22nd,  the  law  became  effective  and  oper- 
ative.   It  was  put  into  operation  immediately  upon  its  passage. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Have  there  been  any  other  changes  in  the 
later  time,  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  by  which  you  are  now 
paying  for  disabilities  which  were  not  paid  for  previously? 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes,  they  made  one  change  in  the  last  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  don't  mean  the  jieriod  beyond  the  period 
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covered  by  this  table,  if  that  would  cover  something  of  that 
kind. 

Dr.  Cory:  The  law  was  enacted  but  did  not  become  oper- 
ative until  the  next  day  after  this  table  ends. 

Mr.  Sheean:  That  I  do  not  care  for,  Doctor,  but  simply 
as  to  whether  or  not,  at  any  time  between  1908  and  the  end  of 
this  period,  there  was  any  change  in  classification  as  to  what 
were  disabilities. 

Dr.  Cory:  The  change  was  made,  but  the  law  did  not  be- 
come operative,  so  the  reflection  is  not  in  these  statistics. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Now,  notwithstanding  the  suggestion  that 
disabilities  may  have  increased  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period,  by  reason  of  heavier  strain,  the  statistical  tabulation 
on  page  54  shows  that  both  in  disabilities  and  in  deaths  in  the 
last  three  years,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  ratio? 

Dr.  Cory:     Per  thousand  members  exposed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Per  thousand  members  exposed,  yes — 
Doesn't  it?  liunning  back  as  far  as  1909  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease from  that  time  down  in  disabilities? 

Mr.  Cory:     No,  1910  shows  an  increase  again. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Disabilities  is  the  first  column,  is  it  not?  1909 
I  judge  is  the  high  spot,  as  I  have  carried  disabilities  across. 

Dr.  Cor}^:     Oh,  you  are  talking  about  disabilities. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Disabilities  alone. 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes,  we  ran  up  a  little  bit  high  in  1909  for 
disabilities. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  from  that  time  down  there  has  been  a 
constant  decrease  in  disabilities,  the  ratio  of  disabilities? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean :     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Doctor,  apart  from  the  source  of  origin,  sci- 
entifically expressed,  is  there  any  question  about  the  substan- 
tial correctness  of  your  report  upon  the  percentage  of  loss  of 
sight  in  one  or  both  eyes  by  locomotive  firemen? 

Dr.  Cory:  No,  sir,  they  are  taken  accurately  and  exactly 
from  our  records. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Do  you  Imow  of  any  cause  apart  from  the 
occupation  of  the  firemen,  which  would  serve  to  affect  the  re- 
sult that  you  have  reported? 

Dr.  Coiy:     Oh,  yes,  blindness  could  result  from  the  ex- 
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cossive  use  of  alcoliol,  or  t()])ac'('0,  or  veuereal  excesses,  or  it 
luiju^iit  occur  in  some  nervous  diseases. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Ifave  yon  any  reason  to  suppose  that  causes 
not  connected  with  the  em])loynient,  have  a  larger  result  in  the 
case  of  firemen  than  they  ordinarily  have? 

Dr.  Cory:  No,  it  is  lower  in  the  case  of  firemen.  Fire- 
men do  not  usually  fracture  Rule  G;  some  of  them  perhaps  use 
tohacco. 

Mr.  (^arter:     p]xplain  what  Rule  G  is? 

Dr.  ('ory:  Rule  G  is  a  general  rule  in  operation  on  all 
railroads,  T  ])resume,  that  says  that  the  habitual  use  of  intoxi- 
cating licjuors,  or  the  frequenting  of  their  place  of  sale,  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  dismissal  from  the  seivice. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Then  you  know  of  no  cause  outside  of  the 
service,  that  would  tend  to  affect  the  general  percentage  per- 
taining as  to  all  causes? 

Dr.  Cory:  Not  imless  it  could  be  shown  that  these  men 
were  excessively  venereal  in  habit ;  then  there  might  enter  in  the 
specific  element. 

Mr.  Xagel :     You  ought  to  know  that? 

Dr.  Cory:  Well,  I  cannot  trace  it  in  very  many  cases.  I 
find  a  few  cases  where  it  comes  in,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  it  does  not  enter  in,  even  to  the  extent  it  does  among  the 
general  ]io])ulation  at  large. 

Mr.  Park:  Doctor,  speaking  about  the  heat  of  the  fire  box, 
opening  the  door  tends  to  cool  oft'  the  fire  box,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Corv:  It  might  tend  to  reduce  steam  pressure  a  little 
bit. 

Mr.  Park:  Tf  an  engine  is  poi)ping,  the  usual  method  is 
to  oi)en  the  door  in  order  to  reduce  the  heat  in  the  fire  box,  is 
it  not! 

Dr.  Cory:  Well,  to  allow  the  cold  draft  to  come  along  the 
crown  sheet  would  reduce  the  heat  naturally  for  a  minute  or 
two.  but  it  is  not  material  whea  it  comes  to  firing  an  engine. 

Mr.  Byram:  Your  statistics  do  not  show  how  many  of 
these  cases  of  disability  on  account  of  blindness  are  one  or 
both  eyes,  do  they? 

Dr.  Cory:  Practically  all  of  them,  beginning  Avith  1909, 
were  one  eye. 

Mr.  Bvram:     One  eve? 
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Dr.  Cory :  Yes,  and  practically  all  of  them  before  1909  were 
both  eyes.  We  don't  know  how  many  one-eyed  men — or  at  least 
I  think  Mr.  Carter  did  make  a  census  before  the  law  was  enacted, 
but  what  his  results  were,  I  don't  know.  But,  if  one  eye  was  in- 
jured in  the  service  prior  to  this  time,  we  never  knew  about  it 
because  he  had  no  claim  on  the  organization. 

Mr.  Byram:  Taking  your  figures  on  page  44  for  1913, 
where  it  is  shown  that  there  are  five  cases  of  partial  or  total 
blindness — 

Dr.  Cory :     That  is  total  blindness  in  one  eye. 

Mr.  Byram :  One  eye.  Is  that  a  large  ratio,  five  in  91,000 
members  of  men  such  as  your  organizatioji  has  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  It  is  much  larger  than  the  census  reports  or 
in  other  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Byram:  But  as  to  active  male  inhabitants,  the  census 
I  suppose  would  cover  those  men? 

Dr.  Cory :  Yes,  these  would  be  included  in  the  census  re- 
port, and  these  would  have  to  be  taken  from  the  census  figure. 

Mr.  Byram :     What  is  the  census  figure  ? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  tell  you  offhand,  but  if 
you  will  get  volume  3  for  1909,  all  that  information  is  given. 

Mr.  Byram :  You  think  then  these  five  in  91,000,  show  more 
than  the  usual  male  population? 

Dr.  Cory:     I  do. 

Mr.  Byram :     According  to  the  census  I 

Dr.  Cory.  I  do.  But  this  is  much  lower  than  the  previous 
year. 

Mr.  Byram  r  Yes,  that  is  brought  about  by  various  things, 
as  Mr.  Carter  described.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  Doctor,  is  not  blindness  ordinarily  a  disease 
of  extreme  old  age? 

Dr.  Cory:     No,  sir,  I  wouldn't  say  so. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  don 't  think  then  that  old  people  are  more 
liable  to  become  blind,  than  young  people! 

Dr.  Cory :  There  is  that  atrophy  of  the  function,  that  less- 
ening of  the  acuteness  of  vision ;  but  people  can  be  born  blind, 
or  they  can  acquire  it  any  time  after  birth. 

Mr.  Carter:  Doctor,  it  has  appeared  to  me  from  general 
observation,  that  I  have  noticed  more  old  people  with  defective 
vision  that  young  peoyile.    Have  you  noticed  that  I 
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Dr.  Coiy:      Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tliat  is  tlio  qnostion  I  asked  you.  If  that  is 
true  would  you  not  naturjdly  ex])ect  a  much  lower  rate  of  blind- 
ness, besides  ])liiidness  the  result  of  accident,  amonj?  members  of 
this  Brotherhood,  than  you  would  of  nil  the  people  enumerated 
in  the  census? 

I>r.  Tory:     Yes,  1  would;  because  the  hazard  is  great. 

M I-.  ( ';»rt«'r :  Tf  the  law  of  the  organization  formerly  limited 
the  payment  of  claims  to  blindness  in  both  eyes,  was  it  not  often 
the  process  that  a  man  lost  si.t»ht  in  one  eye,  and  then  the  afflic- 
tion was  communicated  from  one  eye  to  the  other  eye  at  a  later 
period,  and  there  was  a  loss  of  si.uht  in  both  eyes  through  sym- 
]>athoti<'  action? 

|)r.  Cory:  TJiat  sometimes  liai)pens  where  improper  treat- 
meut,  or  neglect  of  treatment  occurs,  where  one  eye  is  injured, 
sympathetic  ophthalmia  sometimes  causes  blindness  in  the  other 
eye.  Mayl)e  the  patient  w^ants  to  save  the  injured  eye,  or  refuses 
to  Imve  it  taken  out  in  time,  and  the  result  ultimately  is  blindness 
in  both  eyes. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  so  far  as  our  claims  are  concerned, 
there  would  be  fewer  cases  of  blindness  in  both  eves  now  than 
fonnerly,  would  there  not,  because  we  pay  the  claim  before  the 
affliction  has  extended  to  the  other  eye? 

Dr.  ( 'ory :  Oh,  yes,  we  hardly  ever  have  two  eyes  affected 
now,  or  if  the  second  eye  is  affected,  it  is  practically  a  small 
degree,  maybe  20-.S0,  or  30-40. 

Mr.  Carter:  Doctor,  have  you  made  a  special  investiga- 
tion— 

Mr.  Burgess :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  with  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Carter:     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Doctor,  please  refer  to  page  46  of  your  ex- 
hibit ;  with  regard  to  that  long  black  line  where  you  show  884 
disabilities  paid  for  anqmtations.  In  event  one  of  your  mem- 
bers was  injured  in  the  leg,  arm,  foot  or  hand,  and  it  was  the 
judgment  of  the  surgeon  that  it  would  get  well  without  amputa- 
tion, but  in  a  period  of  four  or  five  months  he  discovered  it 
would  be  necessary  to  amputate  that  limb,  or  hand,  or  foot,  or 
arm,  in  order  to  effect  a  cure,  under  just  what  tabulation  w^ould 
that  injury  be  placed? 
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Dr.  Cory:  Under  those  not  employed  in  engine  service. 
Otherwise  employed. 

Mr.  Burgess :  It  would  not  appear,  then,  under  the  heading 
of  amputations? 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes,  it  would  be  an  amputation,  but — if  there 
was  a  fracture  and  the  parts  protruded  through  the  flesh,  great 
laceration  of  soft  parts,  and  in  the  surgeon's  mind  there  ap- 
peared a  possibility  of  saving  the  limb  and  a  portion  of  the 
function,  if  he  kept  him  in  the  hospital  for  months  or  a  year 
and  endeavored  to  save  the  limb  and  eventually  did  not,  it 
would  appear  as  an  amputation  just  the  same,  but  the  man 
being  out  of  engine  service  would  be  listed  in  our  statistics  as 
''otherwise  employed." 

Mr.  Burgess :  Doctor,  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  am  asking  a 
question  that  does  not  seem  exactly  fair,  but  the  Exhibit  42 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hawley  of  the  Firemen  and  Enginemen's 
organization  tabulates  a  list  of  injuries  under  ''other  causes," 
and  I  was  trying — 

Dr.  Cory:     What  page? 

Mr.  Burgess:  Page  4.  And  I  was  trying  to  ascertain 
where  an  injury  of  that  kind  that  I  have  specified  in  the  former 
question  would  be  tabulated. 

Dr.  Cory:  If  the  man  was  not  in  engine  service  at  the 
time  we  paid  the  claim,  it  would  come  under  "others."  If  he, 
in  making  his  claim  papers,  stated  he  was  still  a  fireman  or 
engineman  or  hostler,  it  would  be  tabulated  in  the  first  three: 
But,  if  he  were  out  of  the  service  and  so  stated  it,  it  would 
come  under  "others." 

Mr.  Burgess :  So  that,  while  a  member  might  receive  this 
injury  while  actually  employed  as  an  engineer,  fireman  or  hos- 
tler, it  is  possible  to  tabulate  them  under  a  different  heading? 

Dr.  Cory:  We  tabulate  them  under  the  heading  of  their 
occupation  at  the  time  we  pay  the  claim,  and  not  at  the  time 
the  injury  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Now,  Doctor,  turning  again  to  page  46  of 
your  own  exhibit,  I  understand  the  word  ' '  amputations ' '  refers 
solely  to  the  amputation  above  the  ankle  or  the  wrist.  Is  that 
true? 

Dr.  Cory:    At  or  above  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Burgess:     Now,  in  the  event  a  fireman  lost  his  hand 
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(Mitiivly,  except  the  tliuiiilt,  a  wound  like  that,  that  wonhl  dis- 
qualify liiiu  as  a  fireman,  but  that  would  not  come  under  the 
heading  of  amputation? 

Dr.  Cory:  No,  we  would  not  pay  a  benefit  foi-  that  kind  of 
an  ami)utation. 

Mr.  i^urgess:  Now,  would  he  receive  anything  from  this 
otlier  fund  known  as  the  benevolent  fund? 

Dr.  Cory:  He  might,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  the  convention,  his  necessity  was  such  as  to  war- 
rant them  to  be  charitable. 

Mr.  Hurgess:  I  can  recall  one  particular  instance  where 
a  fireman  had  his  left  foot  removed,  all  except  the  heel.  In 
that  case  tiiat  would  not  be  recorded  as  an  amputation? 

Dr.  Cory:  No,  sir.  That  Avould  be  an  amputation  below 
the  ankle  joint. 

Mr.  Carter:  Dr.  Cory,  did  you  make  a  special  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  comparison  of  rates  and  insurance  benefits  of 
ditTerent  organizations? 

Dr.  Cory:     I  did. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  identify  that  (handing  witness  Ex- 
hibit 46)  as  the  result  of  your  investigation? 

Dr.  Cory :     It  is. 

Mr.  Carter:     Your  report? 

Dr.  Cory:     It  is. 

Mr.  Carter:  We  desire  to  introduce  this,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  as  Exhibit  46. 

(The  document,  .so  offered  and  identified,  was  received  in 
evidence  and  tli('reu])on  marked  "Emi)loyes'  Exhibit  No.  46, 
January  14,  1!)15.") 

Mr.  Carter:  Doctor,  briefly  set  forth  what  this  exhibit 
shows  ? 

Dr.  (/ory:  This  exhilnt  is  intended  to  show  the  classifica- 
tion of  locomotive  engineers  and  locomotive  firemen  as  insurance 
risks,  according  to  tlie  ideas  of  the  accident  insurance  companies, 
the  old  lin(!  life  insurance  com])anies,  and  the  various  fraternal 
companies  of  the  country.  The  companies  were  not  selected 
with  any  special  reference,  but  were  taken  as  companies  that 
were  exemplary  in  the  business,  and  who  did  a  large  volume 
of  insurance  business.  Tlie  idea  was  to  take  their  rate  books 
and  classilications  in  the  liands  of  their  agents  in  the  field  and 
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ascertain  on  just  exactly  wliat  basis  tliey  approach  a  locomotive 
engineer  and  a  locomotive  fireman  for  business. 

The  lirst,  on  page  1,  is  the  classification  of  the  Continental 
Casualty  Company  of  Chicago.  The  tabular  matter  is  taken 
from  the  Accident  and  Health  Manual  issued  in  the  year  1914, 
and  is  found  on  pages  125  and  126  of  that  manual.  They  make 
no  difference  between  a  locomotive  fireman  in  road  service  and 
switching  service.  They  give  a  fireman  a  special  fireman's 
contract,  and  limit  the  risk  for  death  or  dismemberment  benefit 
to  $1,000  on  northern  roads  and  $500  on  southern  roads.  They 
vary  the  weekly  indemnity  from  $5  to  $12.50  weekly,  and  they 
charge  on  the  northern  roads  for  that  benefit  $1,000,  carrying 
from  $5  to  $12.50  weekly  indemnity,  from  $20  to  $42.50  per  an- 
num. In  the  south  they  limit  the  contract  to  $500  for  accidents, 
death  or  dismemberment,  and  the  weekly  indemnity  to  $5  and 
$7.50  per  week,  and  they  charge  $20  to  $28  for  these  contracts. 

The  locomotive  engineer  has  a  special  engineer's  contract, 
and  it  is  the  same  for  the  locomotive  engineer  whether  he  is  on  a 
passenger,  freight  or  switch  engine.  On  northern  roads  his 
contract  is  limited  to  $2,000.  On  southern  roads  it  is  limited  to 
$1,000  accidental  death  or  dismemberment  benefit. 

The  weekly  indemnity  on  northern  roads  for  engineers  runs 
from  $5  to  $20,  and  he  is  charged  from  $18  to  $63  per  annum 
for  the  contract. 

On  the  southern  roads  the  benefit  is  limited  to  $1,000,  and 
it  carries  from  $5  to  $20  weekly  indemnity  for  sickness  and 
accident.     The  annual  premium  runs  from  $22  to  $71.50. 

Now,  I  have  shown  the  special  contracts  given  enginemen, 
and  in  comparison  with  these  contracts,  I  have  taken  their  pre- 
ferred risks.  The  preferred  risks  are  bankers,  merchants,  pro- 
fessional men,  etc.,  and  their  amount  of  insurance  for  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  benefit  is  limited  only  as  to  the 
amount  of  income.  The  weekly  indemnity  runs  from  $5  to  $50. 
That  is  where  the  contract  runs  from  $1,000  to  $10,000.  The 
weekly  benefit  runs  from  $5  to  $50,  and  the  annual  premium 
is  from  $5  to  $50  for  the  preferred  risk  contract. 

I  have  carried  the  same  idea  through  for  the  Fidelity  & 
Casualty  Company  of  New  York  and  for  the  London  Guaranty 
and  Accident  Company,  Limited,  of  England ;  for  the  Maryland 
Casualty    Company   of   Baltimore;    for    the    New   Amsterdam 
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Lubualty  Company  of  New  York  City;  for  the  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Coni]>any  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  substantially  the 
same  comlitions  prevail  in  all  the  companies,  with  the  exception 
that  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Company  of  New  York  lim- 
its its  preferred  risks  to  $13,000. 

Mr.  Carter:  Doctor,  before  you  go  into  your  portion  of 
your  report,  just  turn  to  i)age  1 ;  I  tind  that  a  contract  for  $1,000 
in  case  of  tieath  or  dismemberment,  and  $5  weekly  indemnity 
is  common  with  regard  to  liremen,  with  regard  to  engineers, 
and  witli  regard  to  the  preferred  risks,  such  as  merchants,  bank- 
ers, professional  men,  and  so  forth? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cartel- :  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  that  iden- 
tical contract? 

l>r.  Cory:  It  costs  firemen  four  times  as  much  as  it  does 
preferred  risks, 

Mr.  Carter:  Would  that  indicate  that  he  has  four  times 
the  chance  to  be  killed  and  injured? 

Or.  Cory:  That  would  indicate  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
company  the  hazard  was  four  times  as  great. 

Mr.  Carter :  T  note.  Doctor,  that  there  is  an  especially  high 
rate  for  engineers  and  firemen  in  the  South.  To  what  do  you 
attribute  that? 

I>r.  Cory:     Negro  firemen. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think,  then,  that  a  negro  fireman  be- 
cause of  incompetency  increases  the  hazard  of  engineers  and 
firemen  1 

Dr.  Cory :     I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  that  is  bonie  out  by  the  charge 
for  insurance  that  these  insurance  companies  make  where  negro 
firemen  are  jiresent  ? 

Dr.  Cory :     I  would  so  take  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  do  not  believe  that  the  southern  railroads 
are  not  as  safe,  so  far  as  track  and  bridges  are  concerned,  as 
other  roads,  do  you?    You  have  traveled  a  great  deal? 

Dr.  Corj':  Well,  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  the  con- 
struction, but  I  would  take  it  that  in  the  main  they  were  per- 
fectly safe  to  travel  on  in  comparison  with  other  roads. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  do  not  know  of  any  different  climatic  con- 
ditions, do  you,  from  southern  Texas  and  southern  Florida,  do 
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you,  that  would  perhaps  cause  accidents?  I  don't  refer  to  dis- 
ease.   I  refer  to  accident. 

Dr.  Cory :  No,  I  don't  know  of  any  climatic  conditions  that 
would  cause  accidents  in  Texas  or  Florida. 

Mr.  Carter;  So  this  is  evidence  that  all  these  insurance 
companies  recognize  a  special  hazard  where  negros  are  em- 
ployed on  locomotives'? 

Dr,  Cory:  I  take  it  that  the  distinction  is  made  because 
the  negro  is  not  as  reliable  as  the  white  man. 

Mr.  Carter:     He  is  not  educated,  as  a  rule! 

Dr.  Cory :     Mainly,  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  don't  know  any  examination  that  they 
subject  the  negro  fireman  to? 

Dr.  Cory:     I  know  nothing  about  negro  firemen  whatever. 

Mr.  Carter :  Now,  do  you  find  that  that  same  condition  with 
regard  to  the  South  and  the  North  is  shown  in  many  of  these 
contracts  1 

Mr.  Sheean:  Both  the  South  and  West  are  together  on 
page  2.     We  are  with  the  South  on  page  2. 

Dr.  Cory :  That  only  shows  the  idea  that  these  companies 
hold  toward  geographical  locations.  There  might  be  some- 
thing in  the  West  that  would  cause  more  hazard  that  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  defective  rails  and 
rotten  ties! 

Dr.  Cory :     That  would  have  its  effect.    It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Carter :  You  think  the  rotten  ties  in  the  West  would 
about  offset  the  negro  in  the  South? 

Dr.  Cory :     It  might. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  note  in  all  of  these  introductories  they  class 
''Firemen,  locomotive  or  switcher." 

Dr.  Cory :  They  make  no  difference  where  the  fireman  is, 
whether  in  road  service  or  switching  service.  The  hazard  is 
substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  Carter :  They  make  no  difference  in  the  rate  between 
a  switch  engine  fireman  or  a  road  fireman? 

Dr.  Cory:  Not  at  all.  The  rate  is  the  same;  the  benefit  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  it  would  appear  from  the  experience 
of  this  Continental  Casualty  Company  of  Chicago  that  the  risk 
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is  just  as  groat  for  a  switch  engine  l^renian  and  road  engine 
fireman? 

|)r.  Cory:     In  tlieir  experience  it  is. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tliere  are  a  great  many  switch  engine  fire- 
men in  Chicago,  are  tliere  not? 

Dr.  Cory:     I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Carter:  Perhaps  more  tlian  any  other  city  in  the 
world? 

Dr.  Cory:  1  don't  know  what  the  census  of  the  switch 
engine  firemen  in  Chicago  is,  Init  I  take  it  it  would  be  pretty 
great.    It  is  a  great  railroad  terminal. 

Mr.  Carter:     Then  the  Chicago  company  ought  to  know. 

Dr.  Cory:  Well,  they  have  got  first  hand  information, 
right  in  the  same  city. 

^fr.  Carter:     All  riglit.     Pass  to  the  next. 

Mr.  Park:  Well,  Doctor,  the  Chicago  company  does  busi- 
ness throughout  the  Cnited  States,  don't  they? 

Dr.  Cory:     Certainly. 

Mr.  Park:     This  is  simply  their  office  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Cory:     They  do  business  in  Chicago,  too. 

Mr.  Park :     Yes,  all  over  the  countr)'. 

Dr.  Cory:     All  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Byram:  How  do  these  rates  compare  with  the  rates 
charged  by  your  organization  for  the  same  men? 

Dr.  Cory:  We  charge  a  flat  rate  of  $1,10  per  month  per 
thou.sand,  and  that  amounts  to  $13.20  per  year.  In  addition  to 
the  mortuary  benefits  we  pay  an  amputation  benefit,  a  blindness 
benefit,  a  consumi)tion  benefit,  and  the  full  benefit  for  uncom- 
pensated valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  locomotor  ataxia,  paral- 
ysis and  Brights'  disease.  In  addition  to  the  mortuarv  bene- 
fits,  for  $1.'].20  per  year  we  pay  seven  disal)ilities,  and  the  rate 
for  the  accident  companies  is  exceedingly  high  by  comparison. 

;Mr.  Park:  Do  von  make  anv  difference  between  the  North 
and  the  South .' 

Dr.  Cory:  Xot  at  all.  We  don't  make  any  difference  be- 
tween ages.  It  is  the  same  rate  per  thousand;  $1.10  per  month 
for  all  ages,  18  to  45. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Do  you  think  the  rate  for  firemen  in  the  South 
is  higher  because  the  negro  fireman  is  less  careful  than  white 
firemen? 
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Dr.  Cory:  Less  competent  and  less  careful,  that  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Nagel:     He  is  more  susceptible  to  disease! 

Dr.  Cory:  More  susceptible  to  disease,  and  he  is  not  of 
the  same  education.  There  are  some  diseases  that  his  race  pre- 
disposes him  to. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Then  both  elements  enter  into  it! 

Dr.  Cory:  Certainly.  A  matter  of  competency  and 
heredity.  - ) 

Mr.  Nagel:  Do  you  think  the  railroads  would  be  justified 
in  keejDing  a  negro  fireman  if  the  risk  was  really  increased  by 
that  employment! 

Dr.  Cory:  Personally  my  opinion  is  there  ought  to  be  two 
white  men  on  every  engine  in  tliis  country. 

Mr.  Nagel:  I  don't  care  so  much  for  your  personal  opinion 
as  for  your  judgment. 

Dr.  Cory:  I  think  the  fact  that  the  negro  fireman  is  on 
the  engine  increases  the  risk  not  only  to  the  engineer  and  to 
the  fireman  but  to  the  passengers  on  that  train. 

Mr.  Nagel :     Because  he  is  less  careful ! 

Dr.  Cory :  I  think  if  something  would  happen  to  the  engi- 
neer, a  bridge  might  hit  him,  a  signal  telltale  pole  hit  him,  and 
the  engineer  was  killed,  that  the  negro  is  less  competent  to  take 
that  train  to  the  terminal  than  a  white  man  of  the  same  capacity. 
I  don't  think  he  has  the  same  amount  of  initiative  that  a  white 
man  would  have  under  the  same  emergency. 

Mr.  Nagel :  Is  the  rate  of  insurance  higher  for  the  fireman 
than  for  the  engineer  because  the  first  employment  involves 
greater  risk! 

Dr.  Cory:  The  hazard  to  the  fireman  in  accident  business 
is  greater  than  the  hazard  to  the  engineer.  I  am  told  by  these 
companies  that  the  fireman  is  the  most  expensive  risk  they 
have  in  train  and  engine  service. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Is  there  anything  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
fireman  being  a  younger  and  less  experienced  man  is  perhaps 
not  as  safe  a  risk  on  that  account,  as  the  older  engineer  would 
be! 

Dr.  Cory:  I  think  it  is  more  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  Mr. 
Nagel,  that  he  has  to  climb  out  and  take  coal  and  water,  and 
his  train  is  in  motion  usually  when  he  climbs  over  the  coal  to 
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get  water,  and  be  is  really  subjected  to  more  dangerous  condi- 
tions; to  sprains  of  all  kinds  and  jolts  of  all  kinds  tbat  would 
give  a  temporary  disability.  More  so  tban  tbe  engineer  or 
even  tbe  brakeman. 

Mr.  Nagel:  But  be  receives  bis  first  training  as  fireman, 
doesn't  he,  so  tbat  you  bave  a  more  inexperienced  man  in  tbat 
position  in  tbe  very  nature  of  tbings? 

Dr.  Cory:  He  is  more  or  less  inexperienced  wben  be  goes 
into  tbe  service.  I  tbink  it  is  tbe  practice  of  railroads  to  keep 
these  inexperienced  men  on  switch  engines  until  tbey  learn 
signals  and  a  few  elements  of  railroading.  I  do  not  tbink  tbey 
put  an  absolutely  green  man  right  out  on  the  main  line  for 
service  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Nagel:     Still,  bis  first  service  is  performed  there! 

Dr.  Cory :     I  tbink  it  is  performed  in  the  switching  service. 

^\v.  Nagel:  Tbat  in  itself  would  increase  tbe  risk  some- 
what? 

Dr.  Cory :     To  switching  service,  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess :  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  give  the  presence  of  the  negro  fireman  on  some 
of  tbe  engines  in  the  South  as  their  reason  for  charging  more 
for  insurance  in  tbe  South! 

Dr.  Cory:  I  did  not  so  state  it.  I  stated  that  was  my 
opinion  why  tbe  difference  was  made. 

Mr.  Burgess:     Do  tbey  give  any  reason  for  it? 

Dr.  Cory :  I  have  never  asked  them  on  that  point.  I  have 
never  cared  to  dig  into  the  question  of  negro  firemen. 

Mr.  Burgess:  Well,  tbey  might  have  some  other  reason 
for  it. 

Dr.  Coiy:  No,  the  agents  tell  me  that  is  the  reason,  but 
I  did  not  consider  it  was  binding  on  the  company,  tbe  fact  that 
they  did  not  distinguish  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
tbe  agents  bave  said  it  is  due  to  negro  firemen,  that  coincided 
with  my  opinion  and  satisfied  me  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Why  do  they  put  us  in  the  West  here,  on  this 
second  page,  in  with  the  South,  south  of  tbe  Potomac  and  east 
of  tbe  Mississippi? 

Dr.  Cory:  Perhaps  as  Mr.  Carter  suggested,  your  track 
out  West  was  poor. 

Mr.  Carter:     Do  you  remember  the  report  of  the  wreck 
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on  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  where  the  spikes  were  all  out  of 
the  ties  and  the  ties  all  rotted,  the  last  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  a  bad  wreck? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Sheean:  Do  any  of  the  agents  tell  you  that  they  have 
offset  the  rotted  ties  of  the  West  with  the  negro  fireman  of  the 
South? 

Dr.  Cory:     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  your  theory  is  correct,  the  rate  is  higher 
in  the  South  on  the  firemen  because  so  many  negroes  are  fire- 
men, it  seems  it  affects  the  engineer  also. 

Dr.  Cory:  Certainly.  If  you  have  an  incompetent  man 
working  with  a  competent  man,  his  incompetency  is  liable  to  get 
them  both  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  these  organizations  distinguish  between 
any  o,ccupation  as  to  the  rates  we  charge? 

Dr.  Cory:  No,  sir,  there  is  a  flat  rate  on  all  members, 
whether  in  the  engine  service  as  a  fireman,  engineer  or  hostler. 

Mr.  Carter:  Has  there  been  any  inclination  on  the  part 
of  our  membership  to  forbid  men  quitting  locomotives  and  go- 
ing to  the  war? 

Dr.  Cory:  No,  sir.  We  have  many  men  in  Canada  who 
have  left  their  engines  and  gone  over  to  fight  the  battles  on  the 
field  of  Flanders.    They  still  hold  their  membership. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  we  not  have  a  considerable  number  of 
members  in  the  Spanish  War  and  in  the  Philippine  campaign? 

Dr.  Cory:  We  had  a  good  many.  What  the  number  was 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Carter:  Did  we  notice  any  increase  in  the  death  list 
when  the  men  stopped  firing  locomotives  and  went  to  fighting? 

Dr.  Cory:    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  we  will  suffer  by  a  good  many 
of  our  men  engaging  in  the  present  war? 

Dr.  Cory:  We  may,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  difference. 

Mr.  Carter:  Hasn't  it  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
deaths  and  injuries  to  railroad  men  exceed  that  of  any  war? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  about  this  war  they 
are  in  now. 

Mr.  Carter :    I  saw  a  statement.  Doctor,  that  the  deaths  and 
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injuiios  are  less  in  this  war,  in  proportion  to  the  number  in- 
volved, than  in  any  of  the  recent  wars. 

Dr.  Cory:     I  am  not  up  on  the  war  figures  over  there. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  understand  that  they  have  all  dug  themselves 
into  the  ground  where  they  cannot  be  hit. 

Dr.  Cory:     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Carter:     Well,  go  on  with  your  report. 

Mr.  Park:  Just  before  you  go  on,  Doctor,  do  your  reports 
indicate  that  there  is  any  geographical  difference  in  your  risks? 

Dr.  Cory:     Our  personal  reports? 

Mr.  Park:     Yes. 

Dr.  Cory:  I  have  not  tabulated  them  for  states.  I  know 
personally  I  have  a  bigger  percentage  of  claims  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  than  nearly  any 
other  section;  that  is,  when  you  pro  rate  the  number  with  the 
membership. 

Mr.  Park:  Is  there  a  larger  percentage  turned  down  in  the 
South  tlian  in  the  North,  do  you  think? 

\h\  Cory:  No,  I  believe  my  rejections  are  higher  in  the 
eastern  territory,  but  our  disability  claims  are  more  abundant 
in  the  South,  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers. 

Mr.  Park :  Climatic  conditions — do  they  affect  that  in  any 
way? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  don't  know  how  many  of  them  have  the  hook- 
worm disease,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  have  malaria  or  yel- 
low jack,  or  otluM-  micro-organismal  diseases,  or  climatic  dis- 
eases. 

Mr.  Park:  There  is  a  good  deal  more  malaria  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North,  is  there  not! 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park:     And  many  more  heat  prostrations! 

Dr.  Cory:  No,  T  don't  tliink  that  can  be  shown.  I  think 
we  have  as  many  heat  i)rostrations  in  Chicago  as  anywhere. 

M r.  Park :     According  to  the  population  ? 

Dr.  Cory :  No,  according  to  the  actual  number  of  instances. 
Nature  protects  itself  from  the  effect  of  intense  heat  by  sweat; 
when  you  stop  sweating  then  you  are  in  danger  of  prostration. 

Mr.  Carter :     Proceed,  now. 

Dr.  Cory :     The  treatment  of  engineers  and  firemen  bv  the 
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accident  companies  is  substantially  the  same  for  all  of  them. 
Turning  to  page  6,  the  Old  Line  insurance  companies,  I  took 
their  rate  books  from  the  hands  of  their  agents  and  I  have 
quoted  exactly  what  the  rate  book  says,  giving  the  date  of  issue 
of  the  book  and  the  prohibited  risk  and  the  quotation. 

The  first  is  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Boston.  The  rate  book  was  issued  January  13,  1913, 
and  page  2  of  instructions  to  agents,  shows : 

"Prohibited  risks.  Railroad  employes. — Conductors  or 
brakemen  on  freight  or  mixed  trains,  locomotive  engineers  or 
locomotive  firemen,  road-bed  laborers,  section  hands,  switchmen, 
wrecking  crews  and  yardmen  are  not  accepted." 

Now,  the  different  companies  treat  these  risks  a  good  deal 
in  the  same  way. 

Coming  to  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, they  charge  a  substantial  increase  upon  men  in  engine 
service,  in  passenger  service,  the  conductor,  engineer,  fireman, 
baggageman  or  brakeman  are  charged  substantial  increases, 
from  $2.50  to  $10  a  thousand.  Thus  some  occupations  in 
freight  or  mixed  service  are  excluded. 

Now,  other  companies,  instead  of  charging  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  rate,  rate  up  the  age.  The  Home  Life  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  for  conductors  on  mixed  passenger  and  freight 
trains,  engineers,  engine  firemen,  engine  hostlers,  wipers,  flue 
cleaners,  limited  to  endowments  maturing  not  later  than  actual 
age  55,  age  advanced  twelve  years.  That  means  that  these  men 
can  only  receive  an  endowment  policy,  and  they  have  to  pay  an 
advance  in  the  premium  for  twelve  years  in  advance  of  their  age 
and  no  contract  will  be  made  unless  the  contract  will  mature 
before  the  actual  age  of  the  insured  is  fifty-five. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  risks  in  1907.  Their  actuary,  Mr.  Hunter,  found 
that  as  for  lomotive  firemen,  the  expectancy,  as  compared  with 
the  actual  death,  was  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  and  for  en- 
gineers, about  45  ])er  cent.  He  rates  engineei's  up  eight  years 
and  firemen  twelve  years. 

The  Prudential  Company  of  Newark  classes  railroad  em- 
ployes, firemen  on  freight  trains  or  mixed  trains,  as  hazardous; 
firemen  on  passenger  trains  as  hazardous ;  the  hazardous  rate 
for  firemen,  age  twenty,  is  $25.36,  for  a  whole  life  policy  of 
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$l,ii<H),  'Du'  rjitr  cliarut'd  on  a  whole  litV  policy  at  age  twenty 
for  $l,<i(i().  for  ail  oid'mary  risk,  is  $14.S.S,  so  a  fiicman  is  cliargod 
$10.5.*?  per  thoiisan«l  excess  rate.  Tliis  is  similar  to  the  practice 
of  tlie  Aetna,  which  rates  iiji  the  rate  1  per  cent  per  thousand 
of  insurance,  which  would  he  $1(1  jter  thousand. 

N»)W.  tlic  <  )ld  Colony  Life  of  Chicago,  for  tireinen  on  freight 
trains  aiwl  |»assenger  trains,  limit  it  to  ten  and  fifteen  year  en- 
dowmen1>.  with  ti\e  dollars  difference. 

The  Metrojtolitan  l^ife  of  Xew  York  City  will  accept  loco- 
motive engine»M*s  in  the  ordinary  (le))artment,  hut  limits  the 
contract  to  einlowment  insurance. 

Locomotive  firemen,  engine  hostlers,  Pullman  porteis  and 
section  hands  get  their  insurance  in  tlie  intermediate  depart- 
ment, and  are  limite<l  to  endowments  only  in  the  intermediate 
department.  In  the  intermediate  depaitment  the  same  kind  of 
policy  has  a  suhstantial  iiicrease  in  ivite  over  the  same  ])olicy 
in  the  ordinary  de])artment. 

So,  to  recapitulate.  Old  Line  com])anies  either  e.xclude  the 
engineer  and  tireinan  outright,  advance  the  rate  or  advance 
tile  age.  and  limit  to  endowment  insurance,  which  is  suhstantially 
the  same  thiiiii  as  advancing  the  rate  an<l  tlie  age  hoth. 

,\s  to  the  fraternal  societies — 

-Mr.  Carti'r:  Before  you  go  to  the  fraternal  societies,  I 
wouM  like  to  ask  you  one  (question.  Yon  .say  the  Old  Colony 
Life  Insurance  Comininy  of  Chicago  ]>rovides  life  insurance  to 
the  loconuttive  firemen  on  the  ten  and  fifteen  endowment  plan. 

|)r.  Coi>  :  That  is  in  freight  and  passenger  train.  Tliey 
add  a  fee  of  five  dollars. 

Mi.  Carter:  Do  you  know  what  a  ten  or  fifteen  year  en- 
dowment costs .' 

Dr.  Cory:  I  haven't  their  rate  book  here  and  I  could  not 
quote  it  now,  Imt  the  age  I  (pioted  before  would  be  upwards  of 
$50  a  thousan<l. 

.\lr.  Carter:     \'ery  expensive,  is  it  not? 

hr.  ('i>ry:      Katlier  ex])ensive. 

Ml-.  Carter:  The  probabilities  are  that  no  fireman  would 
ever  avail  himself  of  that  rate. 

Dr.  Cory:     I  think  for  firemen  the  rate  is  prohibitive. 

Mr.   Carter:     It   (x-curred   to  me,  from  vour  exhibit,   that 
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these  rateii  are  established  for  the  specific  purpose  of  debarring 
these  men  from  insurance. 

Dr.  Cory:  One  woukl  think  that  by  hooking  at  the  condi- 
tions imposed. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  passing  on  to  what  the  fraternal  socie- 
ties have  to  say. 

Dr.  Cory :  The  various  fraternal  societies  which  report 
to  tlie  Nati<mal  Fraternal  Congress  of  America,  treat  locomo- 
tive engineers  and  firemen  in  three  ways.  A  large  number  of 
the  largest  and  best,  exclude  them  absolutely.  Then  tliere  is  a 
large  number  who  accept  locomotive  firemen  and  engineers,  but 
advance  the  rate  or  reduce  the  1)euefit,  which  is  practically  the 
same  thing.  Then  there  are  a  few  who  will  accept  engineers 
and  firemen  without  any  advance  above  their  other  rates.  The 
only  one  that  has  a  considerable  standing  is  the  Catholic  Order 
of  Foresters  of  Chicago,  and  their  reason  for  not  advancing 
the  rate  on  engineers  and  firemen,  as  given  to  me,  was  that  a 
few  years  ago  they  changed  from  the  rate  that  they  started  with 
to  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  rate,  which  was  a  substan- 
tial, a  very  sul)stantial  increase  over  the  previous  rate,  and  that 
when  they  did  this  they  did  not  see  fit,  in  their  limited  experience 
with  this  class  of  risks,  to  advance  the  rate  individually  for  the 
risk. 

Mr.  Carter:  Aren't  some  of  the  fraternal  societies  named 
in  this  list,  in  the  list  that  does  accept  locomotive  firemen,  in 
distress  now  for  members,  of  whatever  character? 

Dr.  Cory :  Yes,  indeed,  they  are  suffering  the  death  of 
fraternal  orders,  which  is  that  of  old  age,  and  any  risk  which 
would  represent  a  contribution  of  anytlnng  toward  the  payment 
of  benefits  woukl  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Carter :  I  note  among  these  organizations  listed  here, 
there  are  organizations  that  once  were  the  leading  organizations 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  fraternalism  is  concerned,  Ancient 
Order  United  Workmen,  and  Knights  of  Honor. 

Dr.  Cory :  Those  organizations,  the  largest  proi)ortion  of 
their  membership  are  old  men,  and  their  death  rate  is  high,  so 
they  will  take  anybody  in  that  will  help  to  pay  the  risks. 

Mr.  Carter:  They  even  take  the  chance  of  outliving  the 
firemen  ? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 
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RE-CROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  SlHM'iui:  Doctor,  on  tlio  t^xcerpts  t'roiii  Old  Line  coni- 
liaiiit's,  pa^o  7.  Now  York  Life  Insnranee  Company,  in  speaking 
of  certain  occupations,  you  class  them  as  applicants  engaged  in 
occupations  wliicli  involve  some  a<lditional  lia/ard.  Do  you 
remember  how  many  classes  of  risks  they  have? 

Dr.  Cory:  No,  1  do  not  recall  at  this  time,  l)ut  I  was  mainly 
interested  in  what  they  classed  us  with. 

Mr.  Sliecan  :  ^'(>u  have  made  comparison  in  the  rates  pre- 
ceding these,  with  what  are  called  the  preferred  risks,  such  as 
merchants,  hankers,  the  ]>rofessions  and  so  fortii.  Following 
the  preferred  risks  what  do  all  the  Old  Line  c^^mpanies  next 
havef 

Dr.  ('ory:     (^rdinaiy  risks. 

Mr.  Sheean  :     Ordinary  risks? 

Dr.  ('ory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Then,   following  that? 

Dr.  Cory:  <  Mi.  1  couldn't  attempt  to  tell  you;  it  varies: 
it  is  different;  it  goes  down  to  hazardous,  extra  hazardous,  and 
the  last  risk  is  perilous,  which  is  jn-actically  non-insurable. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Afost  of  the  Old  Line  companies  here  who 
insure  fiiemen,  )>lace  them  in  an  intermediate  class  between  the 
ordinary  and  hazardous,  do  they  not? 

Dr.  Cory:     Xo.  we  are  placed  in  the  extra-hazardous  class. 

Ml-.  Sheean:     In  the  extra-hazardous  class? 

Dr.   Cory:      Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  'riicii  what  was  meant  by  this  one  here,  per- 
haps you  can  re<*all  it  better  than  I,  wdiere  they  spoke  of  an  inter- 
mediate class. 

Dr.  Cory:     What  com])any  do  they  refer  to? 

.Mr.  Sheean:     1  thought  perhaps  you  could  recall  it. 

Dr.  ('ory:  The  Metro))olitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York? 

.Mr.  Sheean:  1  don't  remember.  I  remember  the  use  of 
that  word  "intermediate.'' 

Dr.  Cory:  That  is  the  Metro) )olitan  Tjife  Insurance  Com- 
pany, on  page  8,  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Now,  that  is  intermediate  between  what? 

Dr.  Cory:  That  is  their  department  of  insurance,  and  not 
the  class  of  risk. 
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Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  that  is  intermediate  between  ordinary 
and  what? 

Dr.  Cory:     And  industrial  insurance. 

Mr.  Sheean:     Between  ordinaiy  and  industrial  insurance? 

Dr.  Cory :  Industrial  insurance  is  their  his^hest  insurance. 
Their  princii)al  department —  .    .      , 

Mr.  Sheean:     Industrial  insurance  comprises  what  classest 

Dr.  Cory:  That  is  this  ten-cent  business  they  write  on 
children  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Sheean:  What  else  does  it  cover?  Does  it  cover  any 
particular  occupations  f 

Dr.  Cory:  No;  I  think,  however,  they  will  write  a  policy 
on  anybody,  five  cents  and  up,. weekly.  It  is  a  high  rate  and  a 
low  amount  of  insurance,  which  poor  people  sometimes  carry. 
Now,  between  the  ordinary  department  and  their  industrial  de- 
partment is  their  intermediate  dei)artment,  and  in  their  inter- 
mediate department  they  write  all  kinds  of  contracts.  They 
write  a  straight  life,  and  a  limited  jjayment  policy,  and  an  en- 
dowment policy,  but  the  rates  for  those  classes  of  policies  in  the 
intermediate  department  carry  a  substantial  increase  in  the  rate 
over  and  above  the  rate  for  the  same  kind  of  policy  in  the  ordi- 
nary department. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  substantially  a  less  rate  than  is  paid  in 
the  industrial  insurance? 

Dr.  Cory:  A  little  bit  less,  but  not  much.  It  is  a  high 
rate. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Would  you  say,  now,  that  the  spread  be- 
tw^een  the  rate  to  engineers  and  firemen,  the  spread  between  the 
intermediate  class  and  the  ordinary  class,  was  a  greater  spread 
than  the  spread  between  the  intermediate  class  and  the  indus- 
trial class  .^ 

Dr.  Cory:  I  never  made  any  comimtation  on  that  point. 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  was  only  following  your  own  langua;::e, 
Doctor,  that  there  is  a  considerable  spread  in  the  one  case,  lo 
firemen  are  placed  between  the  ordinary  class  and  the  industrial 
ascertain,  if  I  could,  whether  this  intermediate  class  in  which 
class,  was  about  midway  between  them. 

Dr.  Corv:     Well,  vou  could  make  that  computation.     If  a 
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ten  cent  policy  cariies  a  $120  d«^ath  benefit,  you  can  fipfure  it  out 
yourself. 

Mr.  Slieean:  I  don't  know,  Doctor,  as  to  what  either  of 
them  do  carry.    1  was  wondering  about  it,  was  all. 

Dr.  Cory:  Well,  ten  cents  a  week  carries  about  $120  of 
death  benefit. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  a  $5.20  death  rate  a  year? 

Dr.  Cory:     On  children,  yes,  it  carries  about  $120. 

Mr.  ShJean:     About  $120? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  the  rate  here  of  $5.20  a  year  to  the  fire- 
men would  carry  $1,000? 

Dr.  Cory:  The  firemen  don't  get  that  rate.  The  fireman 
gets  a  liiixiKM'  rate  for  endowment  insurance  in  the  intermediate 
dejiartment,  than  is  charged  by  that  insurance.  For  instance, 
if  they  charged  $50  a  thousand  in  the  oi'dinary  department  for 
endowment  insurance  for  firemen,  they  would  charge  him  some- 
thing high(M-  than  $50  for  the  endowment  in  the  intermediate 
department. 

Mr.  Sheean:     But  how  much  higher  you  cannot  tell? 

Dr.  Cory:  T  haven't  the  rate  book  here,  and  T  would  not  at- 
tempt to  quote  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  On  page  7,  the  Equitable  Life,  under  the  head- 
ing "Treatment  of  Applicants  Engaged  in  Occupations  which 
Are  More  or  Tjcss  Hazardous,"  places  in  the  same  class  bridge 
carpenters,  bridge  foremen,  and  painters,  engineers,  engine  fire- 
men, hostlers,  wipers,  flue  cleaners  and  roundhouse  foremen, 
freii,'ht  conductors,  track  foi-cuien,  foremen  wreckers  and  fore- 
men construct iou  work. 

Dr.  Cory:     Cio  on,  read  tlie  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Sheean:  "Accepted  at  an  advance  in  age  of  eight 
years."  That  is,  all  of  these  classes  there  enumerated  are  put  in 
the  same  category  as  to  rates? 

Dr.  Cory:  That  means  so  far  as  this  society's  experience 
is  concerned,  these  classes  have  about  the  same  hazard,  and  are 
rated  together. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes.  What  classes,  can  you  tell  us,  are  just 
above  or  below  these  classes  here,  which  are  given  an  advance 
of  eight  years!  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  Equitable 's  rate 
book? 
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Dr.  Cory:  I  haven't  those  rate  books  with  me.  I  cau  get 
them. 

Mr.  Sheeaii:  I  thought  if  you  had  them  here  you  might 
give  us  an  idea  in  this  class  of  more  or  less  hazardous  occu- 
pations, as  to  what  the  Equitable  looked  upon  as  just  a  little 
bit  more,  and  what  just  a  little  bit  less  hazardous  than  these 
occupations. 

Dr.  Cory:  In  the  main,  the  table  that  Dr.  Harris  used 
yesterday,  is  correct,  in  my  estimation.  There  are  some  risks 
that  are  perilous  and  not  insured.  Perhaps  a  stone  cutter, 
or  a  marble  polisher,  or  a  coal  miner,  would  have  a  little  more 
hazard  than  a  locomotive  fireman,  and  a  locomotive  engineer 
w^ould  have  a  little  more  hazard  than  an  engineer;  but  I  think 
perhaps  the  two  of  them  might  have  more  hazard  than  a  struc- 
tural iron  worker  or  bridge  builder,  that  is,  in  our  experience. 
Now,  in  the  experience  of  some  of  these  other  societies,  they 
might  be  on  a  parity  and  classed  together. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Speaking  generally  then,  they  have  certain 
preferred  risks,  and  then  ordinary  risks,  and  then  some  of 
them  have  intermediate  between  ordinary  and  hazardous,  I 
think. 

Dr.  Cory :  These  are  quoted  as  prohibited  risks  and  extra- 
hazardous. Now,  you  see  in  some  companies'  opinion  we  are 
given  the  perilous  class,  and  not  insurable. 

Mr.  Sheean:  But  I  am  speaking  now.  Doctor,  of  one  par- 
ticularly, which  classifies  engineers  and  firemen,  and  track 
foremen,  and  bridge  carpenters,  as  being  more  or  less  hazard- 
ous. Now,  in  the  classification  of  that  company,  doesn't  it 
ordinarily  run,  preferred,  ordinary,  hazardous,  extr.a-hazard- 
ous  and  perilous? 

Dr.  Cory:     About  that,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  they  place  you,  or  this  particular  class^ 
I  mean,  between  the  ordinary  and  the  hazardous? 

Dr.  Cory :     No,  I  think  they  place  us  in  the  hazardous. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  in  the  more  or  less  hazardous  class. 
Below  that,  or  above  it,  following  the  hazardous  class,  there  is 
an  extra-hazardous,  and  then  a  perilous  class  of  rates? 

Dr.  Cory:    In  some  companies. 

Mr.  Sheean :     In  practically  all  of  the  Old  Line  companies. 

Dr.  Cory :     No,  not  at  all :  we  are  in  the  perilous  class  in 
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soiiM'  of  tlifiii,  and  we  ^et  in  tlic  cxtia-liazanlous  class  in  otliers, 
and  we  are  in  the  more  or  less  liazardons  class  in  others.  We  are 
varionsly  chissilicd.  acconiinu-  to  tiie  experience  of  the  various 
companies,  l»nt  there  is  a  pretty  jifeneral  con('e])tion  that  there 
is  a  consideralih'  lia/ard  attached  to  the  vocation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  I  tliinl<  there  is  no  (lis])osition  to  (jnarrel 
ahont  that.  l>oetor. 

Dr.  Cory:     All  ri.i;lit. 

.Mr.  Sheean:  Now.  refeiini^-  to  the  disahilities  at  pa^e  1, 
that  were  jiaiil  under  tiiose  policies.  In  th<'  ))referred  risks  for 
which  a  live  dollar  weekly  indemnity  is  paid,  would  the  same 
sort  of  an  injury  I'esult  in  payment  of  the  indemnity  to  the 
hanker  or  the  doctor,  as  would  justify  the  fireman  in  calling'  upon 
tile  company  to  pay  a  we«'kly  indemnity?  Take,  for  instance 
the  ea>e  of  a  .--prained  ankle.  The  preferred  risk  ordinarily 
would  have  a  pictty  hard  time  collecting  weekly  indenmity. 
Would  they  ji(»t.  in  a  situation  of  that  sort? 

I'r.  ('my:  Why,  if  liahility  of  the  company  were  shown, 
I  don't  -»'e  how  he  would  have  any  harder  time  than  the  fireman. 

.Ml-.  Sheean:  Doctor,  all  I  was  seeking  was  to  develop,  is 
that  this  is  a  disahility  which  disahles  the  person  from  following: 
his  usual  avocation. 

\h\  ( 'ory  :  The  ordinary  hanker,  or  doctor,  or  lawyer  prob- 
ahly  could  talk  and  do  their  usual  husiness  without  losing  time, 
where  the  fireman  that  had  a  s])rain  would  have  to  lose  time. 

Ml'.  Sheean:  Yes;  in  other  words,  in  this  classification 
that  yon  put  in  here  for  engineers  and  firenu'ii  where  there  is 
a  weekly  iinh'miiit>  feature,  they  ai'e  placed  very  much  higher 
tiian  certain  classes,  are  they  m)t  ?  in  other  words,  isn't  it  true 
that  ordinary  lahorei-s  fall  into  that  higher  late  class,  that  take 
a  higher  rate  .* 

Dr.  ('(u-y:      1  don't  know.     I  didn't  look  that  U]i. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Don't  you  know  that,  speaking  generally,  in 
these  accident  insurance  eases,  that  there  is  a  higher  rate  for 
the  connnon  laborer  than  there  is  on  accident  ])olicies  for  the 
l)anker  or  jireferred  class? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  don't  think  the  connnon  day  laborer  carries 
any  of  that  kind  of  insurance. 

Mr.  Sheean:  I  am  not  asking  about  whether  he  carries  it 
or  not.  but  whether  t)r  not  the  rules  of  the  coni|)any  ]irovide 
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for  a  higher  rate  of  pay  for  accident  insurance  for  the  common 
laborer  than  for  the  so-called  preferred  risk? 

Dr.  Cory:  No,  they  do  not;  they  provide  a  less  payment, 
according  to  how  much  he  pays  for.  The  fireman  and  engineer 
are  put  in  a  special  contract  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Sheean:  The  common  laborer,  Doctor,  gets  insurance 
cheaper  than  the  preferred  class  f 

.Dr.  Coiy:     He  gets  it  cheaper  than  the  firemen. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Well,  you  misunderstood  my  question.  Cov- 
ering the  common  laborer,  who  is  not  exposed  to  any  hazard  in 
and  about  his  work  at  all,  he  is  required  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
for  accident  insurance  than  is  the  merchant  or  the  banker,  as 
to  whom  a  slight  injury  will  not  enable  him  to  collect  the  disa- 
bility benefits. 

Dr.  Cory :  He  will  fall  somewhere  between  the  special  con- 
tract and  the  preferred  risk,  but  just  exactly  what  the  rate  is 
and  the  benefit  is,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes,  I  understood  that,  but  that  laborers  do 
pay  a  higher  rate  than  the  preferred  risk,  there  is  no  question 
about  that,  is  there? 

Dr.  Cory:  The  preferred  risk  is  the  cheapest  risk  and  the 
highest  benefit  that  these  companies  carry. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  a  part  of  that  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that,  under  the  disability  ])ayments,  a  very  much  less  injury  to 
the  laborer  or  to  one  who  earns  his  living  by  manual  work  will 
entitle  that  ]ierson  to  payment,  where  the  banker  or  professional 
man  could  not  collect  disability? 

Dr.  Cory:  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  same  injury  in 
any  ehiss  would  entitle  the  insured  to  collect  if  he  was  so  dis- 

» 

posed. 

Mr.  Sheean:  AVlial  is  covered  by  the  weekly  indemnity 
spoken  of  here,  Doctor,  is  it  a  disability  to  perform  your  usual 
work? 

Dr.  Cory:     It  is  a  disability  resulting  in  loss  of  time. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Yes. 

Dr.  Cory:  You  would  have  to  make  affidavit  as  to  your  loss 
of  time,  and  submit  vourself  to  an  examination,  and  file  vour 
proofs. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Yes.  Doctor,  do  you  think  that  a  sprained 
ankle  would  possibly  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  ability  of  the 
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hanker  to  f«)IIo\v  liis  usual  avocatitiu,  as  llic  s[iiainod  ankle  lias 
upon  the  eoniinon  hihoier  to  foUow  his  usual  work? 

Dr.  Cory:     No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Slieean :  Tlu'rot'ore,  l)oth  parties  filiui;-  al)S(»iutely  truth- 
ful alhilavits,  for  exaetly  identical  injuries,  one  will  be  entitled 
to  his  indemnity  and  the  other  not;' 

Dr.  Cory:     Xo,  1  think  they  are  l)oth  entitled  to  indemnity. 

M  r.  Sheean :  Have  you  ever  seen  a  policy  of  accident  insur- 
ance, Doctor,  which  <'ntitles  to  weekly  indemnity,  unless  the  per- 
son be  disabled  from  following'  his  usual  avocation! 

Dr.  Cory:  Yes,  they  say  in  all  oi-  in  ]>art;  lots  of  them 
carry  total  benetit  oi-  in  part. 

Mr.  Sheean  :  These  rates  you  ijuote  here  on  the  first  pa^e, 
are  they  the  rates  in  whole  or  in  ijart? 

Dr.  Cory:  These  rates  are  taken  from  the  rate  book. 
Now,  whether  the  contract  is  made  in  coin})liance  with  the 
rates  or  not,  <n-  wliether  a  joker  is  worked  in  there,  T  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Sheean:  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "We(;kly  Indemnity,"  which  you  set  out  in  the  third 
colunm  of  the  first  page — 

Dj-.  ('ory:     The  second  column  you  mean,  don't  ycm? 

M  r.  Slu'ean  :     The  second  column,  yes. 

Dr.  Cory:  That  is  the  amount  of  benefit  that  the  contract 
carries  for  loss  of  time,  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  injury 
is  sucli  that  he  does  not  follow  his  vocation,  he  is  entitled  to 
so  nmch  benefit,  depending  on  whether  he  selected  one  thousand 
dollars  and  five  dollars,  or  one  thousand  dollars  and  twelve 
tlollars  and  a  half,  and  the  Premium,  I  take  it,  is  taken  out  of 
his  pay  check  until  it  is  paid. 

Mr.  Sheean:  On  page  1,  Doctor,  where  it  is  shown  that 
tliere  are  higher  rates  foi-  engineers  and  firemen  on  Southern 
roads,  have  you  examined  their  rate  sheet  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not,  in  other  avocations  than  railroading,  there  is  a  higher 
rate  in  the  South  than  in  the  West,  as  to  machinists,  structural 
iron  workers,  or  any  other  classes? 

Dr.  Cory :     I  did  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  And  you  are  not  able  to  state  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  same  territorial  division  that  is  made  between  the 
North  and  the  South  as  to  enj^neers  and  firemen,  is  also  made — 
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Dr.  Cory:  At  the  time  I  made  my  investigation,  I  was 
concerned  solely  with  engineers  and  firemen.  I  wanted  to 
ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  accident  companies  toward  this 
particular  vocation. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  there  is 
such  a  territorial  distinction  in  this  company? 

Dr.  Cory :     I  am  not.    I  did  not  look  for  it. 

Mr.  Sheean :  A  colored  fireman  is  not  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  your  organization? 

Dr.  Cory:     Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Sheean:  And  your  organization  in  no  manner  repre- 
sents any  colored  firemen? 

Dr.  Cory:     I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sheean :  None  of  the  rates  that  you  have  quoted,  are 
applicable  to  any  colored  firemen? 

Dr.  Cory:     None  of  what  rates,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sheean :  Of  insurance,  for  which  a  fireman  is  insured 
in  your  order? 

Dr.  Cory:     We  would  not  insure  such  firemen  on  a  bet. 

Mr.  Sheean :     Colored  firemen,  you  mean. 

Dr.  Cory :     Colored  firemen,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean:     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nagel:  Doctor,  there  are  no  colored  engineers  in  the 
South? 

Dr.  Corj^:     I  don't  know  whether  there  are  or  not. 

Mr.  Nagel  It  is  a  safe  statement,  is  it  not,  that  there  are 
practically  none? 

Dr.  Cory :  I  know  of  none,  but  I  see  a  statement  that  was 
made  in  a  table  here,  where  they  claimed  there  were  some  colored 
engineers  yesterday,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Stone  state  that  there 
was  one  that  there  was  some  doubt  about. 

Mr.  Nagel:  The  premium  for  insurance  for  engineers  in 
the  Southern  territory  is  higher  than  it  is  for  engineers  in  the 
Northern  territory? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheean :  So  that  the  increased  premium  for  firemen 
is  not  to  be  attributed  entirely,  in  the  same  territory,  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  colored  firemen  in  the  Southern  territory? 

Dr.  Cory :  I  would  think  it  would  be  due  to  the  same  fact, 
Mr.  Nagel,  because  if  the  incompetency  of  one  of  those  men  on 
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an  engiue  results  in  disaster,  generally  the  two  are  disabled  or 
killed. 

Mr.  Xagel:     That  is  your  theory? 

Dr.  Cory:  That  is  my  theory,  and  experience  proves  many 
times  that  the  engineer  an<l  fireman  are  killed  or  disa])Ied  to- 
gether in  ('ollisions  and  derailments. 

Mr.  X.igcl :  III  case  of  special  contracts,  for  instance,  in 
the  Fidelity  jiiid  Casualty  C<)mi»any,  there  seems  to  be  no  dis- 
tinct it>n  between  the  different  sections. 

Dr.  Cory:     They  put  the  South  and  the  West  together. 

Mr.  Xagel :  But  they  give  the  same  rate,  do  they  not.  for 
both  engineers  and  firemen.  That  is,  they  require  a  higher  rate 
for  the  Southern  terntoryf 

Dr.  Cory:  They  give  the  same  benefit  and  charge  an  in- 
crease<l  rate. 

Mr.  Xagcl :     Vcs,  but  it  ap])lics  to  bofli  engineers  and  fire 
men? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes. 

Mr.  Xagel :     In  the  smiiic  j)f(>porti<>n  ;' 

\h\  (.'oiy:     Yes. 

Mr.  Nagel :  \Vli('rcas,  in  the  other  companies,  there  is  a 
distinctly  hiirher  rate  for  engineers  than  there  is  for  firemen 
in  the  .same  territory? 

Dr.  Cory:      I  don't  (piite  get  the  ])oint  of  that  (piestion. 

Mr.  Xn^^'l :  Tak<'  the  Continental  Casualty  Company,  it 
has  substantially  a  higher  rate  for  firemen  than  it  has  for  en- 
giiu'crs  in  the  southern  territory,  has  it  not? 

Dr.  Cory:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Xagel:  Take  the  case  of  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Comjiany  in  case  of  si)ecial  contracts  it  has  the  same  rate  for 
engineers  and  firemen  in  the  southern  territory,  although  that 
rate  is  higher  than  the  same  rate  for  both,  in  the  northern  terri- 
tory ? 

Dr.  ('ory :  Whatever  the  rate  is,  it  is  shown  right  here  in 
these  tables. 

Mr.  Xa-el:     That  is  all. 

RF-DlliKCT  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter:  Doctor,  in  the  comparison  between  rates  for 
indu.strial  insurance  conducted  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
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ance  Company,  and  accident  insurance  conducted  by  other  com- 
panies, can  there  be  a  comparison  fairly  made  there! 
Dr.  Cory:     No. 

Mr.  Carter :     They  are  not  similar  classes  of  insurance  f 
No. 
One  insures  the  baby  without  any  examina- 

Without  any  examination  at  all;    just  an  in- 

:     Insures  them  against  death  f 
No,  it  is  only  a  mortuary  benefit  in  the  indus- 
trial department,  and  I  think  if  the  baby  lives  a  certain  time, 
endowments  are  ])aid  upon  those  small  contracts, 

Mr.  Carter:  Very  great  commissions  are  paid  to  those 
men  going  around  and  collecting  that  ten  cents  from  these  poor 
women  I 

Dr.  Cory :  Yes,  the  usual  commission  is  fourteen  or  fifteen 
times  the  weekly  premium,  and  if  the  business  is  in  effect  three 
months,  the  premium  is  five  or  six  times  more  for  the  agent. 

Mr.  Carter :  That  is  simply  a  misfortune  of  the  poor,  is  it 
not? 

Dr.  Cory:     I  would  take  it  that  wnv 

Mr.  Carter :  Turning  back  to  page  1,  the  Continetal  Cas- 
ualty Company  sets  forth  very  distinctly  there,  that  the  risk  of  a 
fireman  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  merchant,  banker, 
or  a  professional  man,  does  it  not! 

Dr.  Cory:  According  to  the  indenmity  allowed  and  the 
premium  charged,  that  is  shown. 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Mr.  Carter:     Mr.  DeGuire. 

Mr.  Stone :  While  the  next  witness  is  coming,  I  would  like 
to  say,  if  I  might,  that  that  engineer  that  there  is  some  doubt, 
about,  is  not  a  member  of  our  organization,  just  so  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  it. 

G.  N.  De  GUIRE  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECrr  EXAMINATION. 

Mr.  Carter :     State  your  name. 
Mr,  DeGuir<^:     George  N.  DeGuire. 
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Ml.  (aitfr:     ^'our  place  ot  residence. 

Mr.  DeCiuire:     Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Carter:     Your  occupation. 

.Mi.  D.-lJuirc:  Locomotive  lirenien  and  engineer  on  the 
C'liicair«>  cV  Nortlnvestern  Railroad. 

.Mr.  Carter:  What  have  you  heen  doini>-  the  last  two  or 
throe  months,  Mr.  Deduire? 

Mr.  heliuire:  1  have  heen  assisting  Mr.  \V.  S.  Carter, 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
n^inemen  in  the  i)repaiation  of  certain  exliilnts  that  liave  been 
used,  and  will  he  useil.  in  the  ])resent  arbitration. 

Mr.  Carter:  Ifave  you  ]»re])ared  a  special  exhibit  with 
reirard  to  api>lications  and  examinations  for  em])loyment? 

Mr.  I)e(Juire:     Yes,  sir. 

Mi-.  Cartel":     Will  yon  examine  that? 

Mr.  l)e(;uire:     That  is  tlie  exliibit  that  I  have  ]>re])nred. 

Mr.  Carter:     We  introduce  tliis  as  P]xhibit  47. 

(The  document  so  oflVred  and  identitied  was  received  in 
evidence  ;ind  tliereupon  marked  ''Employes'  Flxhibit  No.  47, 
January  14.  IfH .').") 

Mr.  Cai-ter:  Mr.  heCuire.  what  is  the  iicneral  jturpose  of 
this  exhibit  ? 

Ml-.  l)e(Juii-e:  The  )»uii)ose  of  this  exliibit  is  to  show  the 
qualilications  that  are  i-ecjuired  of  a])))licants  for  the  ))osition 
of  locomotive  firemen  by  AVestern  lailroads,  and  the  ])hysical 
examination  that  they  are  re(iuired  to  take  prioi"  to  enterinj^  the 
service,  and  airain.  prior  to  the  ])romotion  to  the  position  of 
an  en^neer. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  in  your  own  way,  state  what  is  brought 
out  in  your  introductory  here,  ''Applications  for  Employment." 

Mr.  OeGnire:  The  various  forms  of  the  applications  for 
employment  in  effect  on  the  Western  railroads,  indicate  that 
practically  all  railroads  rejiuire  an  accurate  history  of  the  appli- 
cant and  his  family;  also  a  complete  record  of  past  eraplo>Tnent 
for  a  ]ieriod  of  at  least  five  years  next  precedinc:  the  date  of  mak- 
ing apjilication  for  employment;  and  in  order  to  allow  a  com- 
plete investigation  to  be  made  of  his  character,  ability,  fitness, 
and  the  reasons  for  dismissal  or  leaving  the  service  of  the  vari- 
ous companies,  the  ap])lican1  must  authorize  said  com|)anies  and 
their  officers,  and  the  officers  of  any  other  company  or  firm  by 
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wlioiii  lit'  lias  been  heretofore  emi)loyed,  to  answer  any  and  all 
inquiries  as  to  his  conduct  and  (|nalifications  while  in  such  serv- 
ice, and  so  far  as  they  may  know,  the  cause  of  his  leaving  same. 

The  applicant  is  also  required  to  give  a  complete  history  cov- 
ering his  past  and  ])resent  physical  condition,  including  color 
perce])ii<)n,  vision  and  hearing,  and  to  answer  questions  relative 
to  his  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  it  generally  the  ]iracti,ce  to  require  an  appli- 
cant for  file  ivosition  of  locomotive  fireman  to  sign  away  what 
might  l)e  known  as  his  legal  rights! 

]\Ii-.  D('(ruir«^:  Yes,  sir.  Each  ap])]ication  blank,  or  prac- 
tically all  a])])licati()n  blanks  require  that  he  sign  certain  agree- 
ments, and  those  agreements  give  away  cci'tain  rights  that  he 
would  liave  if  lie  did  not  sign  them. 

Mr.  Carter:  1  notice  you  publish  an  application  in  effect 
upon  the  Santa  Fe,  form  1692.  Do  I  understand  that  that  which 
appears  on  page  4  is  simply  the  title  page  and  tinal  page? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  real  ap])lication  for  a  situation  begins  on 
page  five,  does  it? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  Begins  on  page  five  and  terminates  on  page 
fourteen. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  takes  nine  pages  to  get  a  job"? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  It  takes  nine  pages  to  cover  an  application 
that  an  applicant  is  required  to  fill  out  prior  to  entering  service. 

Mr.  Carter:  Let  us  take  page  5  first,  these  instructions. 
Call  attention  to  any  specific  features  of  those  instructions  which 
you  think  perhaps  are  unusual,  in  making  applications  for  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  DeGuire :  One  of  the  unusual  things  that  come  to 
my  mind,  is  the  fact  that  the  application  must  be  sworn  to 
before  a  notary  public. 

Mr.  Carter :  If  a  man  would  ask  for  a  job  in  any  ordinary 
industry,  they  would  not  make  him  take  oath? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  Before  his  application  was  passed  on,  would 
they? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     No,  sir. 

Mr.   Carter:     I  notice  that  you  have  some  black  type  in 
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lirro;  is  tliat  your  Mack,  «»r  the  l)hick  tyix?  that  appears  in  the 
application  ? 

Mr.  l)«'(}nin':     Tliat  is  the  hhick  type  that  appears  in  the 

application. 

Mr.   Carter:     Wliat   is   that? 

Mi-.  l)c(iuire:  It  says  that  ''Surgeons  niakintr  such  tests 
and  examinations  will  I'eport  result  of  same  on  proper  l)Iank, 
seniiinj,'  one  report  to  the  Division  Superintendent,  or  Master 
Mechanic,  and  the  other  to  the  Chief  Sur^^eon.'" 

Mr.  Carter:     What  does  that  say  about  a  fee  of  on<'  dollart 

Mr.   De(iuire:     It  says  that   a   fee  of  one  dollar   will  be 

collected — 

Mr.  Carter:     You  had  better  read  it. 

^Ir.  DeGuire:  It  says,  *'A  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be 
char,ii:ed  for  makin.ii;  such  t'xamination,  and  the  same  will  be 
])aid  l)y  the  Company  unless  the  applicant  is  accepted  as  an 
employe,  in  which  case,  the  amount  of  the  fee  will  be  deducted 
from  his   waj^es." 

Ml-.  Carter:  If  he  .lyets  a  Job  they  chari^e  him  a  dollar  for 
^^ettiny;  the  job,  is  that  riijht? 

Mr.  l)e(ruire:  I  don't  believe  that  is  true.  I  understand 
the  Saute  Fe  Railroad,  while  they  have  that  in  their  blank, 
do  not  pretend  to  live  up  to  it.  My  information  comes  from  a 
former  chief  clerk  of  a  trainmaster  at  Newton,  Kansas.  He 
advises  me  that  before  the  doctor  will  examine  the  applicant, 
h<"  must  pay  the  fee  of  one  dollar  for  examination;  and  if  it  is 
necessary  for  vaccination,  he  must  pay  another  dollar  for  vac- 
cination.    That  thev  don't  deduct  it  out  of  his  waives. 

Mr.  Carter:     It  is  a  ])ay  in  advance  proposition  then? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  A  pay  in  advance  proposition,  or  he  don't 
pt't  the  job. 

Mr.  Carter:  Su])posinii:  he  is  not  <]ualihed  to  get  a  job  as 
fireman,  it  says  here  that  the  ''same  will  be  ])aid  by  the  Com- 
])any."  Do  you  suppose  that  fee  is  actually  paid  by  the  com- 
pany, or  are  not  these  men  on  a  salary? 

Mr.   I)e(iuire:     Why,  I  don't  believe  they  pay  it. 

Mr.  ('arter:  Ordiiuirily  a  medical  examiner  of  a  railroad 
Would  ie(]uire  a  salary,  or  something  of  that  kind,  would  he 
not  ? 
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Mr.  DeGuire:  Why,  he  receives  an  annual  pass  and  a 
salary, 

Mr.  Carter:     Ordinarily? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     Ordinarily, 

Mr.  Carter:  You  don't  know  whether  or  not  he  might  get 
this  on  the  side! 

Mr.  DeGuire :  I  have  no  information  to  prove  whether  he 
Avould  or  would  not. 

Mr.  (barter:  Another  statement  says  licic,  ''No  person 
shall  be  employed  who  has  any  organic  disease,  and  no  one  to  be 
employed  in  train  or  station  service  who  has  not  a  good  common 
school  education."  Does  not  that  require  a  comparatively  high 
class  of  men,  physically  and  mentally,  to  get  a  job  on  a  railroad 
of  whatever  character? 

Mr.  DeGuire :     Yes,  sir,  it  absolutely  does. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  believe  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  these  negro  firemen  of  the  South  could  get  a  job  on  the  Santa 
Fe,  if  they  had  to  have  a  good  common  school  education  ? 

Mr,  DeGuire :  I  do  not  understand  that  any  of  them  could 
secure  eniplo>Tnent. 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  will  you  })ass  over  to  this  form  1692  of 
the  Santa  Fe  and  call  attention  to  certain  matters  that  have 
come  to  your  notice  ? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     Starting  on  page  5. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  skip  all  of  these  pages? 

Mr.  DeGuire :     ( )n  page  5. 

Mr.  Carter:     I  see. 

Mr.  DeGuire:  Starting  on  ])age  5,  you  will  find  the  (|ues^ 
tions  to  and  including  9.  Turning  over  to  l)age  (i,  you  will  find 
that  those  (piestions  extend  down  to  12,  and  they  cover  a  com- 
plete family  history. 

Mr.  (barter :     Pedigree. 

Mr.  DeGuire:  In  other  words,  a  pedigree,  absolutely.  As 
you  go  on  down  from  13  to  20,  to  and  including  24  and  25.  yon 
will  find  tlie  history  of  his  past  and  present  employment,  giving 
an  absolute  history  for  a  period  of  five  years  back,  telling  what 
occupation  he  held,  telling  who  he  worked  for,  and  practically 
all  information  that  would  be  in  his  possession  nnist  be  given 
on  this  blank.  Down  at  the  bottom  of  page  7,  or,  rathei',  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  table  at  page  7,  you  will  find  the  following: 

In  order  that  the  Railway  Com])any  of  which  I  am  making 
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application  for  employment  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  my 
personal  character  and  my  (pialifications  for  tlie  position  for 
wliicli  I  have  made  application,  1  refer  to  each  of  my  former  em- 
ployers, nn<l  recjnest  and  authorize  each  of  the  companies  for 
whom  1  liave  worked  to  give  the  above  named  Company  all  the 
information  they  may  be  in  possession  of,  whether  shown  by  my 
personal  record  or  otherwise,  as  to  my  personal  character  and; 
also  my  (lualilications  for  the  position  I  have  herein  applied  foij, 
and  the  reason  why  I  was  discharged  or  (jnit  service  upon  any 
inquiry  that  may  be  made  of  them,  or  either  of  them,  by  said 
Eailway  Com|)any. 

Mr.  Charter:  After  having  signed  such  an  agreement  as 
that,  do  you  l)elieve  the  a})i)licant  would  have  any  recourse 
against  blacklisting  1 

Mr.  DeGuire:     No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Carter:  Doesn't  that  i)ave  the  way  for  the  blacklisting 
practice  ? 

Mr.  DeGuire :  I  have  always  understood  that  is  what  it 
was,  a  blacklisting  practice  to  i)revent  any  man  from  securing 
employment  on  a  railroad  that  did  not  come  up  to  what  the 
railroads  required  for  their  men. 

Mr.  Carter:  For  instance,  if  a  man  worked  for  the  X,  Y 
&  Z  Railroad,  and  was  dismissed,  he  could  not  get  work  on  the 
A,  (fc  B  C  Railroad  until  the  X,  Y  &  Z  officials  said  so? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     Absolutely,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  they  wanted  to  prevent  him  getting  work 
they  would  give  some  serious  cause  for  his  dismissal? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     They  would. 

Mr.  Sheean :  Do  you  know  of  any  such  instance,  and  if  so, 
name  it  and  give  the  name — 

Mr.  DeGuire:  The  instance  that  comes  to  my  mind,  Mr. 
Sheean — 

Mr.  Sheean :  Of  which  you  have  personal  knowledge.  Give 
the  name  of  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  would  suggest  that  if  coimsel  for  the  rail- 
roads restrain  himself  that  directly  he  can  find  it  all  out  on 
cross  examination. 

Mr.  Sheean:     I  will  do  so.     Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Carter :  Will  you  go  on  from  where  you  were  talking  ? 
I  asked  you  just  now,  does  this  not  effect  a  practical  blacklist 
upon  the  men — do  not  misunderstand  me. 
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The  Chairman:  What  do  I  uiiderstand  you  to  mean  by  a 
blacklisting? 

Mr.  Carter:  A  former  emi)loyei-  preventing  any  ex-em- 
ploye of  his  securing  employment  with  another  employer. 

The  Chairman:     Do  you  mean  maliciously  preventing  him! 

Mr.  Carter:  It  generally  carries  with  it  a  malicious  in- 
tent; not  necessarily  that  it  should  be.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  it  might  be  that  the  railroads  had  agreed  among 
themselves  that  any  man  who  had  participated  in  a  strike  should 
never  again  be  employed.  Now,  if  a  man  participates  in  a 
strike  on  one  railroad  in  a  distant  portion  of  the  country  and 
subsequently  makes  application  for  a  ])osition  on  another  rail- 
road, after  having  signed  this  agreement,  the  railroad  to  which 
he  makes  a])i)lication  is  privileged,  without  the  penalty  of  any 
law,  state  or  national,  to  secure  information  from  his  former  em- 
ployer and  the  former  employer  is  privileged  to  tell  him  that  he 
was  dismissed  because  he  was  a  striker,  and  I  think  our  experi- 
ence is  that  seldom  do  any  railroads  hire  a  man  who  was  ever 
guilty  of  participating  in  a  strike,  unless  it  was  on  his  own  road, 
where  the  men  went  back  to  work.  I  will  say,  in  other  industries 
and  in  the  railroad  industry,  on  some  roads,  a  man  who  partici- 
pates as  a  member  of  a  union,  is  denied  employment,  and  thus, 
in  ordinary  industries,  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  do  would 
be  to  say  that  this  man  was  a  member  of  the  Machinists'  Union, 
and  he  could  not  get  w^ork  on  some  of  the  roads  participating  in 
this  Arbitration.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  blacklisting  to  which 
we  refer. 

The  Chairman:  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  this  Ijlank  is  offered,  as  I  understand  you? 

Mr.  Carter :  My  understanding  is  that  some  states  have  at- 
tempted to  protect  the  workmen  against  blacklisting,  and  have 
enacted  laws  on  the  subject.  Now,  this  gets  around  that  law. 
This  is  a  waiver  l)y  the  applicant,  and  he  says  to  the  prospective 
employer,  "You  can  find  out  anything  you  want  to  about  me  so 
far  as  my  last  employers  are  coneemed  " 

Mr.  Carter :     What  else  do  you  find  ? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  In  turning  over  to  page  8,  taking  (pies- 
tions  21,  22  and  26,  you  will  find  that  it  requires  the  applicant 
to  state  his  past  and  ])resent  physical  condition.  He  must  go  on 
record  and  tell  what  diseases  he  has  had,  tell  if  he  has  had  any 
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(list'ust's,  also  Icll  wlio  took  caro  of  him  at  that  tinu*,  and  .i>iv('  tlie 
liistorv  of  those  diseases  or  injuries. 

Mr.  Carter:  I  sn|)i)ose  this  is  simply  an  etfort  on  the  part 
of  tile  raili-oa<ls  to  i^et  thorou.ii:hly  healthy  men.  men  wlio  have 
thf  physical  al)ility  to  lire  a  locomotive. 

The  ( 'haiiMrian  :      Doyoii  olijeet  to  that  provi.-^ioii  .' 

.\li-.  heduirc:  Xo,  Mr.  ("haii'man,  we  have  no  (liijeetions 
to  that  pr(t\i>i(in  in  the  hiank,  hut  we  do  helieve  that  when  the 
railroad  (•«)mpanie.s  i-e<|niie  that  liiuh  degree  of  elHciency,  re-, 
(juin'  men  to  he  what  we  wonhl  class  as  the  cream  of  the  wheat 
of  this  country,  such  conditions  ounht  to  l»e  taken  into  con- 
sideration where  they  are  hasing  tables  for  wages  to  he  a})plied 
to  that  class  t)f  men. 

The  chairman:  It  is  with  that  view  that  yon  olfer  this 
exhihit .' 

Mr.  I'e(iuire:  It  is  with  that  xicw  tliat  we  olfer  this  ex- 
hihit. as  I  understand  it. 

The  ('hairman:     ^'ou  may  proceed.  Mi.  Carter. 

Mr.  ("ai'ter:  I  note  (|ii('stion  L'S  here — do  you  undcn'stand 
that  drinking  on  duty  (»r  licfore  going  on  duty,  or  I'requenting 
places  where  intoxicating  iicpiors  are  sold,  is  sufficient  cause 
f<»r  disini.^>;il  l"roiii  the  scrxicc — you  do  not  object  to  that,  do 
von  :'■ 

Mr.  hcCuii-e:  Xo.  sir.  we  have  no  objection  to  that  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  the  railroad  business 
re<|uirc-  abstinence  fi-oni  di-inking  li(iuor:' 

Mr.  he(iuire:  it  is  my  (»)>inion  that  any  man  engaged  in 
train  service  on  a  laih-oad  slioiiid  al)soiutely  abstain  from  tlie 
use  of  licjuor. 

Mr.  Carter:  Tlieii  if  tliey  estai)lisli  a  rule  that  perhaps 
alTects  tlie  employes  of  iiul  few  other  industries.  <lo  yon  tiiinlv 
tliat  that  should  receive  some  consideration  in  lixing  the  wages? 

Mr.  I)e(iuii-e:  1  aiisoiutely  do,  because  it  protects  the  lives 
of  the  traveling  pul)iic  and  also  gives  i)etter  service  to  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  ('ai'ter:  .\nd  a  liigher  standard  of  employes  is  es- 
laltii^hcd  |(v  tlijv  rule? 

Mr.   I)e(;uire:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:  And,  when  the  railroads,  after  they  employ  a 
man.  establisii  what   is  known  as  Rule  G,  thev  do  it   not  (udv 
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for  the  good  of  the  railroad  but  for  the  good  of  the  public  and 
the  good  of  the  men  themselves? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carter:     You  don't  object  to  that? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  Not  at  all,  because  it  is  my  opinion  tliat 
it  does  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  Chairman:  That  would  really  be  a  good  rule  to  .•ii)ply 
to  every  vocation  in  life,  wouhl  it  not? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  Absolutely,  because  1  can  look  back  to  not 
so  many  years  ago  when  an  engineer  on  tlie  railroad  at  that 
time  was  looked  up  to  as  a  man  who  frequented  saloons  and 
a  man  that  gambled  and  all  of  those  little  things  in  life,  that 
would  not  tend  to  elevate  him  in  social  life.  Today  3^ou  do  not' 
find  that;  todav  vou  find  verv,  verv  few  men  in  locomotive  oi- 
train  service  that  use  liquor;  you  find  a  clean,  upriglit  s<'t  of 
men  that  I  believe  you  cau  compare  with  the  best  of  the  people 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Carter:  Having  established  that  higli  grade  of  citi- 
zenshi])  in  selecting  their  locomotive  firemen,  do  you  believe 
that  that  shouLl  be  considered  in  the  fixing  of  their  compensa- 
tion, as  well  as  their  arduous  duties? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  Carter:  Xow,  I  want  you  to  read  Question  29,  and 
see  if  you  can  c(mnect  it  witli  the  paragray)!]  at  the  foot  of 
page  7. 

Mr.  DeGuir*^:  Question  29,  reads  as  follows:  "Are  you 
a  member  of  any  organization  or  order?  If  so,  state  fully  what 
organization  or  order  you  are  a  member  of." 

Mr.  Carter :     And  Question  30. 

Ml-.  DeGuire:  Question  .30:  "Are  you  an  officer  of  any 
organization  or  order?    If  so,  state  fully  your  position." 

Mr.  Carter:  Xow,  Mr.  DeGuire,  you  do  not  think  that  is 
of  veiy  nmch  effect  so  far  as  locomotive  firemen  are  concerned, 
do  you ■ 

Mr.  DeGuire:  I  believe  that  they  ask  that  to  connect  up 
with  the  references  that  they  have  required  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

Mr.  Carter:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  where  men  are  hired  as 
firemen,  that  practically  all  Western  railroads  do  not  <liscrim- 
inate  against  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  ljocomotiv<>  Kiro- 
men  and  Enginemen? 
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Mr.  Dt*(7uin>:     I  «lo  not  believe  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Carter:     How  about  machinists  and   boilenuakers? 

Mr.  I)<'(iuire:  There  are  some  railroads  in  the  West  that 
1  un<lerstaiid  that  members  of  the  Maeliinii-ts'  and  Boilermak- 
ers' Tnions  are  not  allowed  to  work  on. 

Mr.  ('artcr:  Tliis  (juestion  would  l)jin,«-  that  out,  wouldn't 
it.' 

Mr.    Delfuiic:     Yes. 

Mr.  C-arter:  Suppose  he  answered  "yes,"  what  do  you 
think  liis  ehanees  would  be  for  a  job? 

Mr.  i)e(fuir(':  I  do  not  believe  tlu'V  would  yive  him  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Cai-tci-:  Supj)ose  that  a  tircman,  a  member  of  ttiis 
Brotherhood,  would  drop  around  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
at  Louisville,  what  do  you  think  the  answer  would  be  if  he  said 
ho  was  a  member  of  this  organization  f 

Mr.  l)e(iuire:  I  might  say  that  it  would  be  that  they  could 
not  use  him  as  a  fireman. 

Mr.  ('arter:     Didn't  need  him  at  that  time? 

M?-.   l)<'(Juir<':     That  they  would  not  need  him. 

Mr.  Carter:  No  matter  how  l)adly  they  needed  firemen, 
they  woubl  not  hire  him? 

Mr.    DeCiuiic:      Xo,  1   don't  think  so. 

Mr.  (-arter:  Sui)pose,  in  a  case,  that  they  did  refuse  him 
emjiloymeut  because  he  was  a  member  of  an  organization,  this 
reh'ase,  already  signe<l,  would  i-elieve  the  company  from  any 
liability  foi-  blacklistiug? 

.Mi-.  I)e(}uir(':  Yes,  and  that  also — in  all  of  these  applica- 
tion blanks  you  will  fin<l  that  in  some  portion  of  them  they  state 
that  this  man  is  on  a  piobation  ])erio<l.  That  he  is  not  an  em- 
ploye until  all  these  investigations  have  been  made  and  recom- 
mendations returned  either  for  or  against  him,  after  which  time 
he  I»eeomes  an  em])loye  of  this  comi)any. 

Mr.  Carter:     What  do  tliey  us<'  him  for? 

Mr.  Deduire:  They  use  him  until  tliey  find  out  whether  or 
not  tliey  want  to  keep  him  as  an  employe. 

Mr.  ('arter:     They  nnist  need  him? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  Thev  need  his  services,  but  tliev  don't  want 
him  unless  he  comes  up  to  what  they  call  a  desired  employe. 

Mr.  C'arter:  He  is  good  enough  to  use,  however,  as  lonir  as 
they  need  him,  isn't  he? 
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Mr.  ])e(iiiiio :     Yos. 

Mr.  Carter  :  And  when  they  lind  out  he  has  (K)n('  something 
that  liis  former  employe  has  classed  as  bad,  h€  is  dismissfed,  is 
hr. :' 

Mr.  DeGiiire:     Yes,  sir,  he  is  dismissed. 

Mr.  Carter:     And  that  is  not  a  blacklist,  is  it? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  It  is  not  considered  so  by  the  railroad,  but 
I  would  consider  it  an  al)solnte  blacklist. 

Mr.  Cartel':  The  man  who  is  dismissed  considers  it  a  black- 
list, doesn't  he? 

Mr.  DeGnire :    Yes. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  there  was  a  law  against  blacklisting,  this 
release  that  he  signs  against  blacklisting  would  probably  save 
the  railroad,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  DeGuire :  It  would,  because  it  is  a  waiver-  that  he  signs, 
giving  them  ]iermission  to  give  any  and  all  information  about 
him. 

Mr.  Carter:  Sometimes  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  sign 
away  his  benefits  under  a  statute  or  law. 

Mr.  DeGuire:     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Carter:  Then  the  railroads  would  miss  its  guess  on 
that,  w^ouldn't  they? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     They  would,  in  some  states. 

Mr.  Carter:     Now,  I  want  you  to  read  this  question  31. 

Mr.  DeGuire:  ''Do  you  understand  that  this  company  does 
not  block  all  frogs,  guard-rails  or  switches,  and  that  you  must 
govern  yourself  ac,cordingly?" 

Mr.  Carter:  Now,  why  should  guard-rails  or  frogs  or 
switches  be  blocked? 

Mr.  DeGuire :     Because  they  are  very  dangerous. 

Mr.  Carter:  Well,  of  course,  a  road  that  is  a  prominent 
apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  ''safety  first"  would  hardly  have  that 
in  their  application  for  emplojnuent,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     They  all  have  it. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  yet  they  preach  "safety  first"  and  don't 
block  their  frogs,  guard-rails  and  switches,  and  make  a  man  sign 
his  application  for  employment,  sign  a  statement  that  he  knows 
it  is  a  hazard  he  is  going  to  assume  when  he  goes  to  work  for 
the  company? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     That  is  true.    While  thev  mav  block  some 
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fro^s,  if  tljt^y  \v\\  any  of  tlicm  uiil)l<)<-kod  tlwy  would  liavf  that 
covered  by  question  ol. 

Mr.  Carter:     Now,  wliat  does  .32  say? 

Mr.  DeiJuire:  .">2  says  "Do  yon  understand  tlial  a  failure 
to  ooniiily  with  the  rules  and  re.irulations  of  this  Company  is  a 
suflicicnt  cause  for  dismissal  from  the  service?" 

Mr.  Carter:  T  ijuess  he  would  understand  that  afterwards, 
if  he  didn't  nndeistand  that  before. 

Mr.    l)»'(inin':      ^'es,  I  believe  he  would. 

Mr.  Carter:     Now,  about  :VM 

Mr.  |)('(iuir«':  .;.*.  read>  as  fc.Hows:  "Do  you  understand 
that  every  »'ni|iloy«'  of  this  com). any  whose  duties  are  in  any  way 
preseiibrd  by  the  rules  must  always  have  a  eo])y  of  the  rules 
at  hand  wh<Mi  on  duty,  and  iiuist  he  cuiivcrsant  with  every  itile, 
and  that  yon  nuist  render  all  the  assistance  in  your  power  in 
eariyinir  them  onl,  and  inimediatel>  report  any  infringement  of 
them  t«t  the  hea«l  of  your  d«'paitment,  and  do  you  agree  that 
such  iMiles.  including  any  cliang<'s  therein  or  additions  thereto 
from  time  t(»  time,  sludl  be  a  part  of  yonr  contract  of  employ- 

A.        I    *    ' 

UleUt  .' 

Ml-.  Carter:  That  is  a  i-e(|uiremeut  that  an  api)lieaut  must 
agree  to  keep  himself  uj)  to  tlie  highest  standard  of  efficiency 
re(|uired  by  the  rules.'      Isn't  that  tine? 

Mr.    1  )eOuire:      Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Carter:      \'oii  don't   object  to  that? 

Mr.  l)e(iuire:  I  don't  object  to  that.  There  is  only  one 
tiling,  1  helieve,  I  «»l»Jeet  to  and  that  is  he  nuist  sign  a  con- 
tract at  the  time  he  ('liters  the  employment  that  any  future 
t'han.t!:e>  made  in  this  I'ule  he  knows  about  them,  according  to  his 
signature.  1  don't  think  that  is  right.  I  beliexc  anything  that 
is  in  ef^'ect  at  the  time  he  goes  into  s«M"vice  is  all  right,  but  I  do 
not  Ix'lieve  they  should  bind  him  for  the  future. 

Ml".  Cartel  :  This  language,  where  he  agrees  to  rei-ort  any 
infringement,  {Uh'<,  that  make  him  a  special  detective,  or  spe- 
cial agent  of  the  company  to  report  his  fellow  employes? 

.Mr.  l)e(}uire:  Why,  1  would  contend  that  if  In*  fouml  they 
were  infringing  or  breaking  the  rules  he  would  be  obliged  to 
report  them  under  that  section. 

^^r.  Carter:      Now,  :U. 

Mr.   DeiJuire:     '•  1  f  employe<l,  will  you  faithfully  diseharu'e 
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the  duties  assigned  to  you  to  tlie  best  interest  of  the  company, 
and  pay  all  your  bills  promptly  eaeh  month  T' 

Mr.  Carter :  And  then  among'  the  many  other  accomplish- 
ments required  of  a  locomotive  fireman,  he  must  pay  his  bills, 
is  that  true  1 

Mr.  DeGuire:  That  is  true,  unless  he  wants  to  lose  his 
position. 

Mr.  Carter:     .15. 

Mr.  DeGuire:  35.  "Do  you  understand  that  at  some 
points  on  this  line  there  are  platforms,  sheds,  roofs,  water  tanks 
frames,  telegraph  ])oles,  bridges,  scales,  cars,  and  other  side 
obstructions  and  trolley  wires  of  street  railways,  which  may  be 
dangerous,  and  that  you  must  inform  j'ourself  as  to  the  location 
of  such  obstructions  and  use  due  care  to  avoid  injury  thereby." 

Mr.  Carter:  Tliat  is  really  a  premonition  of  death,  would 
that  be  ? 

Mr.  De(iuire:     That  is  a  notification — 

Mr.  Carter:  When  a  man  signs  that,  he  recognizes  the 
chances  are  lie  is  going  to  get  hurt. 

Mr.  J)e(Juire:  That  is  a  notification  to  him  that  there  are 
many  dnngerous  conditions  under  which  he  is  going  to  be  I'ecpiired 
to  work  wliicli  may  cause  his  death. 

Mr.  Carter:  And  a  man  may  anticipate  there  is  something- 
coming  to  him  if  he  gets  the  job  ? 

y\v.  DeGuire:     Yes,  there  usually  is. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  railroad  recognized  l)y  that  question  that 
there  arc  some  very  dangerous  conditious  in  existence  or  in 
effect  ? 

Ml-.  l)c(Juire:  They  recognize  that  thei'e.are  some  dan- 
gerous conditions  tliat  this  man  will  have  to  work  under  if  he 
takes  this  i)osition. 

Mr.  Carter:  Do  you  know  of  any  national  legislation  that 
has  been  suggested  or  ])roi)osed  which  would  recpiire  companies 
to  remove  oV)structi()ns  from  the  side  of  the  track  a  sutHicient 
distance  to  not  kill  engineers  and  firemen  and  brakemen  and 
conductors  ? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  "^'es,  T  understand  that  such  legislation  has 
been  introduced. 

]\ir.  Carter:  Has  the  gradual  growth  of  locomotives  and 
cars,  sideways  as  well  as  longi\'ays,  brought  the  heads  of  the 
ena:ineers  and  firemen  anv  closer  to  the  obstructions? 
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Mr.  DcCiiiire:  Yes,  it  naturally  docs  lu'canse.  wlien  you 
wult'U  out  your  locomotive  cal),  naturally  whatever  has  ))een 
alou^  tlie  rij2:lit  of  way  will  be  that  much  closer  to  the  cab. 

Ml-.  Carter:  If  a  man  signed  this  ai^plication  when  they 
had  little  locomotives  and  since  they  have  got  this  big  locomo- 
tive, tliat  they  cannot  put  sand  boxes  or  bells  on.  that  ([Uf'stion 
would  not  relieve  the  company,  would  it.  because  tlie  engines 
have  grown  so  big  that  they  nearly  sidesweep  obstructions.' 

Mr.  Deduire:     1  think  it  wouhl  release  them. 

Mr.  Carter:  !  tliink  not.  1  think  the  courts  would  prob- 
ably hold  that  even  a  railroad  employe  had  not  the  right  to  sign 
away  all  of  his  rights.     He  w^ould  have  a  lawsuit  probablv 

Mr.  l)e(Juii-e:     That  is  probably  what  it  would  result  in. 

Mr.  Charter:  If  he  had  money  enough  and  a  lawyer  good 
enough  he  might  win.     liead  oS. 

Mr.  l)e(Juire:  Thii'ty-eight  rea<is:  "ho  you  understaml 
that  if  you  are  injured  in  any  manner  while  iu  the  service  of  this 
Company  that  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  service 
of  said  Comi)any,  in  any  cai)acity,  until  you  have  executed  a 
release  t)r  made  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  ]>roper  officer 
and  secured  from  him  a  'clearance'  on  account  thereof?  And 
do  you  hereby  agree  that  your  re-entering  the  service  of  said 
Company,  in  any  ca])acity,  after  being  so  injured,  shall  be 
taken  and  construed  as  a  release  of  any  and  all  claims  and 
demands  which  you  may  have,  or  claim  to  have,  against  said 
Company  on  account  of  such  jirevious  injuries,  the  re-employ- 
ment of  you  by  the  said  Company  subject  to  its  will  being  hereby 
acknowledged  to  be  siinicient  consideration  for  such  release, 
notwithstanding  you  may  not  have  received  any  other  compen- 
sation than  such  re-em]iloyment." 

Mi.  <';n-ter:  TIkmi.  if  these  railroad  <'ompanies  "were  as 
anxions  to  compensate  their  em])loyes  as  was  indicated  this 
morning  by  the  counsel  for  the  railroads  in  securing  a  compensa- 
tion law.  ihey  might  have  a  chance  to  exhibit  their  charity  at 
home  by  omitting  that  from  their  a]i])lications? 

Mr.  l><'(!uire:  Yes,  sir.  That  would  l)e  quite  an  improve- 
njent. 

Mr.  Cartel-:  Then,  it  would  appear  that  while  they  go  to 
^Yashington  to  get  certain  legislation  they  very  carefully  pro- 
tect themselves  against  any  liability  for  any  accident? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     They  do,  because  they  had  this  clause  put 
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in  there  I'or  this  })iiri)ose,  and,  if  I  nnderstand  it  correctly,  if 
a  man  returned  to  work  and  received  no  compensation  other 
than  re-employmont,  and  lie  was  left  disabled  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, that  would  release  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Carter:  And  when  a  man  is  injured  and  the  gentle- 
manly claim  agent  come  around  to  him  and  says  to  him  "You 
can  either  sign  this  release  for  a  dollar  or  you  have  no  job,"  is 
that  what  that  means? 

ISlr.  DeGuire:  That  is  exactly  what  it  means,  because  he 
cannot  go  to  work  again  until  that  release  has  been  signed. 

Mr.  Carter :  Under  the  circumstances  now  in  effect  would 
not  an  engineer  of  many  years  experience  sacrifice  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  dauiages  for  injury  rather  than  lose  his  job? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     Yes,  sir,  he  would  make  great  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Carter :     Now  read  question  40. 

Mr.  DeGuire :  "Do  you  understand  that  the  company  does 
not  have  all  its  main  tracks  and  side  tracks  ballasted  or  sur- 
faced, and  that  the  tracks  are  liable  to  have  slivers  on  the  rail ; 
and  that  there  are  cattle-guards  and  uncovered  drains  on  tl\e 
main  tracks  and  side  tracks,  of  all  of  which  you  accept  notice, 
and  agree  to  particularly  advise  yourself  thereof?" 

Mr.  Carter :  There  is  another  warning  of  inevitable  death. 
Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  It  is  absolutely  true.  It  calls  his  attention 
to  dangerous  conditions  again. 

Mr.  Carter:  Don't  you  think  that  the  "Safety  First," 
through  the  railroads,  gets  an  awful  slam  by  this  application 
for  employment? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  I  think  the  "Safety  First"  that  the  rail- 
roads have  been  preaching  for  so  many  years  is  an  excellent 
thing  if  they  adopt  it.  I  believe  they  do  adopt  it  until  it  costs 
them  some  money,  and  then  it  is  no  good. 

Mr.  Carter:  It  would  cost  them  some  money  to  fix  this 
track  up,  w^ouldn't  it? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     Absolutely. 

Mr.  Carter:     41. 

Mr.  DeGuire:  "Do  you  understand  that  no  officer  or  em- 
ploye of  this  company  is  authorized  to  request  or  require  you 
to  use  defective  tracks,  cars,  machinery,  or  appliances  of  any 
kind,  except  at  your  own  risk  of  injury  therefrom? 

Mr.  Carter:     That  is  the  worst  of  all.     I  believe  that  is 
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the  coiiiiiion  law  <loctriiio  of  assumed  risk  written  into  the 
application.  Tliey  tell  you  in  their  application  that  you  have 
got  to  assume  all  these  risks,  and  then  when  you  talk  to  them 
about  wajsifes  on  account  of  these  risks,  they  say  the  risks  per- 
ha])s  do  not  exist.    Is  that  ripfht :' 

Ml'.  DeGuire:  That  is  what  they  claim.  They  claim  it  is 
a  signed  ai)plicati()n. 

Mr.  Carter:     Now,  the  next.     Let  us  read  12? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     42,  vou  mean. 

Ml'.  Carter:     42.     My  eyes  are  bad. 

Mr.  i)«'(iuir(':  42  reads  as  follows:  "])o  you  understand 
that  this  com])any  <lesires  to  em])l()y  only  ex]K'rienced  men  in 
its  service,  and  does  not  undertake  to  educate  inexperienced 
men:  and  do  ><»n  state  that  you  arc  aware  of  the  hazards  and 
dangers  of  the  business,  and  agree  to  I'ely  uiioii  your  co-eni- 
ployes,  and  not  upon  the  com]iany,  t'oi-  inloiination  as  to  any 
or  all  things,  including  the  cliaracter  of  any  kind  of  machinery 
and  apj)liances  which  would  render  your  woi-k  dangerous  or  sub- 
ject you  to  injury,  or  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  your  duty;  and  do  >'on  waive  any  responsibility 
whatsoever  on  the  ]»art  of  the  comiiany  or  its  officers  touching 
the  matters  herein  referred  to,  and  that  this  shall  apply  to  any 
position  to  which  you  may  now  oi-  hereafter  be  assigned?" 

Ml*.  Carter:  Who  is  going  to  carry  the  risks  or  the  losses 
incitlental  to  the  hazards  of  o('cu])ation,  if  these  are  carried  out 
literally.' 

^Ir.  DeCiiiire:     The  em})loye. 

.Mr.  Cartel":  Does  this  absolve  the  comi)any  from  any  re- 
sponsibility * 

Mr.  DeGuire:  Absolnti'ly.  It  ])laces  it  U])  to  the  em]iloye 
and  his  fellow  workers. 

Mr.  ('ait«'i':  Su])]iosing  through  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
railroad — now,  mark  me,  I  do  not  mean  the  managerial  ])olicy, 
or  the  y)olicy  of  the  ojxM'ating  officers,  but  su]Ji)osing  through  the 
j)olicy  of  th(»s<'  who  handle  the  ymrse  strings,  tracks  were  al- 
lowed to  become  xciv  defective,  ties  to  rot,  rails  to  become  in 
ba<l  condition,  ballast — in  fact,  no  ballast  at  all,  would  not  the 
gentlemen  who  handle  the  finances  of  the  company  be  absolved 
from  all  resi)onsil»ility  for  deaths  or  accidents  resulting  from 
such  defective  tracks,  by  that? 

Mr.   DeGuire:     He  would  bv  that. 
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Mr.  Carter :     You  think,  perhaps,  there  are  some  recourses 
to  which  even  a  railway  employe  may  refer  for  ])rotection? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     I  really  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Carter:     Let  us  read  the  next  one  to  42.    . 

Mr.  DeGuire:  "In  consideration  of  my  employment  by 
said  company,  T  further  agree  that  wlienever  I  shall  sustain  any. 
personal  injury  while  in  the  service  of  said  company,  I  will  allow 
its  surgeons  and  any  medical  examiners  it  may  select  to  examine 
my  person  and  body  as  often  as  tlie  company  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  respect  to  the  alleged  injury,  and  I  hereby  waive  all  ob- 
jections to  such  surgeons  or  medical  examiners  testifying  when- 
ever called  upon  by  the  company ;  and  I  further  agree  that  my 
refusal  to  allow  any  such  examination  to  l)e  made  or  testimony 
to  be  given  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  institution  of  prosecution  of  any 
action  on  account  of  such  injuries;  and  any  action  jjending  at 
the  time   of  such   refusal   shall   at   once   abate   in   consecjuence 

tlif^lco!'  " 

Bid  you  ever  join  the  Ancient  ( )rder  of  Hoo- 


Mr. 

Carter : 

does  f 

Mr. 

DeGuire 

Mr. 

Carter : 

:     I  must  plea<l  that  I  am  nut  iiuiltv. 
Well,  they  have  a  terrific  oath  to  keep  secret 
everything  and  anything.    Does  not  that  sound  lik(^  it? 

Mr.  DeGuire :  Well,  it  sounds  like  an  awful  oath.  The 
bad  feature  of  it  all  that  I  see  is  this,  a  liian  going  into  the  com- 
pany's office  to  fill  out  this  application  for  employment  is  given 
a  form  to  iill  out  that  it  took  u])  from  page  4  to  l."5  to  print.  He 
Avould  have  to  have  a  splendid  memory  if  he  was  able  to  mem- 
orize that  blank  or  a  portion  of  it..  He  signs  certain  things 
that  you  couldn't  make  him  believe  he  sign(Ml  two  hours  after 
he  leaves  the  office,  and,  therefore,  I  belie\'e  that  it  is  absolutely 
unfair  to  take  a  man  into  an  office  and  get  him  to  sign  some- 
thing that  he  will  not  remember  what  he  has  signed,  or  does  not 
understand  when  he  is  signing. 

Mr.  Carter:  Is  there  anything  on  ])ages  12  or  lo  that  you 
want  to  bring  out? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  On  page  12  you  will  find  that  the  railroad 
company,  in  addition  to  the  references  they  have  riMiuired  rela- 
tive to  his  former  occupation,  require  the  names  and  addresses 
of  additional  references,  men  who  have  known  th(^  applicant  for 
a  period  of  years,  and  they  nmst  be  householders  and  in  good 
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standing,  who  have  known  him  well  at  least  five  years.  You 
will  find  that  on  page  12. 

On  page  13 — 

Mr.  Carter :  "Shonld  T  enter  the  service,"  right  at  the  bot- 
tom.    What  does  that  say? 

]\Ir.  DeGnire:  "Should  I  enter  the  service  of  this  Com- 
pany pt'uding  the  approval  of  my  application,  and  said  applica- 
tion }h'  not  approved,  I  agree  to  be  removed  from  the  service  at 
once  and  without  complaint,  and  will  not  ask  or  expect  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  or  source  of  replies  to  inquiries  regard- 
ing my  ])rf'vious  record." 

Mr.  Carter :  Xow,  if  a  man  has  been  a  fireman  on  one  rail- 
road and  loses  his  empkmnent  by  dismissal,  and  he  makes  an 
application  for  emplojanent  on  another  road,  so  far  as  his  gen- 
eral appearance  is  concerned,  they  think  he  is  a  good  man,  and 
they  jjut  him  to  work.  Xow,  if  the  road  which  dismissed  him 
b"f(!re  should  make  any  report,  truthful  or  otherwise,  that 
would  <leprive  him  of  continuing  in  the  service  of  this  company, 
would  not  that  be  a  blacklist? 

Mr-  Deduire:     It  absolutely  Avould  be,  and  I  believe  that  is 

\\-\iV   it    \v;:S   J)Ut    <^]if-V(' 

Mr.  Carter:     Xow  go  to  page  13,  "State  of ,  County  of 

.  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  applicant 

named  in  the  foregoing  application,  that  said  application  is 
signed  by  him,  and  that  the  answers  to  questions  in  said  applica- 
tion are  made  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  that  each  and  all  of 
the  answers  contained  in  said  application  are  true."  Signed. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to.  Here  is  an  adjurat  of  a  Xotary  Pub- 
lic, and  so  forth. 

Xow,  did  you  ever  know  of  an  application  for  any  other 
place  on  earth  outside  of  railroad  emplo^Tiient  that  would  have 
to  make  such  an  application  as  that  to  get  a  job? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  Xo,  I  don't.  I  have  inquired  a  great  many 
times  relative  to  the  applications  used  by  other  employers  and 
I  cannot  find  anything  that  will  equal  this. 

Mr.  Carter :  What  is  this  note  that  is  stamped  on  all  these 
applications  you  see  here  printed  below? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  This  is  found  on  some  applications,  but  not 
on  all  the  applications  on  the  western  railroads. 

Mr.  Carter:     They  are  rubber  stamps,  aren't  theyf 

Mr.  DeGuire :     They  are  stamped  on  by  a  rubber  stamp. 
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"I  understand  that  Hospital  Fee  will  be  deducted  each 
month  from  pay  check,  lifty  cents  on  check  for  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  one  dollar  over  that  amount." 

M  y.  ( 'arter :  And  then  when  a  railroad  becomes  a  charitable 
inh'lilution  and  maintains  a  hospital  to  take  care  of  its  injured 
employes,  it  sees  first  that  the  employe  pays  the  bill.  Is  that 
true ! 

Mr.  Pcduirc:     That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  is  a  man  who  is  not  a  philanthro])ist  who 
goes  around  i)osin.i>'  as  a  philanthropist  when  he  is  not? 

Ml.  1 )('( Jiiirc:     1  would  think  he  was  an  imposter. 

Ml',  ('arter:  When  the  railroads  pay  for  the  hospitals,  it 
will  i)('  time  enough  tor  railroads  to  say  how  kind  they  are  to 
the  eniplo.\-es,  but  as  loni*'  as  the  em])loyes  pay  for  it  they  deserve 
the  credil  for  it  and  not  the  rnili'oads. 

Mr.  Deduire:  They  do.  And  there  are  several  of  the 
blanks  1  lun'<'  here  which  require  deductions  to  ])e  made  fi'om 
salaries  from  employes  to  support  hospitals. 

Mr.  Carter :     AVho  manages  them,  as  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     As  a  rule,  the  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  Carter:     The  men  wdio  pay  the  bills  don't? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     They  don't. 

Mr.  Carter:  In  some  instances,  however,  they  have  rep- 
resentation on  the  board! 

Mr.  DeGuire :  They  have  a  portion  of  the  representation, 
but  I  understand  the  majority  are  always  representatives  of 
the  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  Carter:  Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  conditions 
have  changed  and  that  on  the  Northern  Pacific  road  they  have 
elected  employes  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  their  entire 
hospital  association,  would  not  you  think  that  was  an  improve- 
ment? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  That  w^ould  be  an  improvement,  and  I 
understand  that  is  the  condition  on  that  pai'ticular  railroad. 

Mr.  Curry:  Employes  of  that  railroad  also  have  the  con- 
trolling vote  ? 

Mr.  DeGuire :  You  are  very  fine.  I  wish  you  would  ayiply 
that  to  all  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  Carter:  If  they  were  all  like  the  Northern  Pacific 
we  would  not  have  much  complaint,  would  we? 
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Mr.  DeGiiire:  No,  we  would  uot,  because  that  is  a  very 
good  railroad. 

Mr.  Carter:  The  question  has  been  asked,  do  you  know 
what  the  charge  is  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  compared  with  the 
charge  on  other  railroads? 

Mr.  DeGuire :     On  the  Northern  Pacific — 

Mr.  Carter:  I  think  that  is  unnecessary.  I  w^aiit  to  say, 
whatever  the  charge  is,  the  Nortliei-n  Pacific  has  a  model  hospi- 
tal association.  To,sup]i]ement  that  statement,  I  believe  it  has 
been  stated  here  that  it  is  controlled  by  the  em})loyes  instead 
of  by  the  company;  maybe  that  has  something  to  do  with  its 
excellence. 

Mr.  DeGuire:  It  does  not  state  the  amount.  Question  14 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  blank  reads  as  follows : 

"Do  you  understand  that  you  are  required  tt)  become  u 
member  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Beneficial  Association  ui)on 
entering  the  service  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  do 
you  assent  to  that  Association's  rules  and  monthly  deductions 
from  your  salary  for  this  pui-pose." 

Mr.  Carter:  And  then  the  Northern  Pacific,  after  having 
made  the  men  agree  to  pay  tlie  expenses  of  its  hospital  associa- 
tion, actually  places  the  control  of  this  association  in  the  liands 
of  its  employes,  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  DeGuire:  I  understand  they  have,  and  I  Vielieve  that 
is  very  commendable. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  do  vou  find  now  1»\'  shiucins  through 
these  pages? 

Mr.  DeGuire  :  By  glancing  through  tliese  pages,  L  find  prac- 
tically a  repetition  of  what  we  have  already  stated.  Some  of 
these  blanks  differ  to  s  )me  extent,  but  they  cover  the  vital 
points,  I  believe,  in  about  the  same  manner  as  the  l)lank  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &:  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  relative  to  waivers  and 
the  use  of  liquor,  and  the  requirements  as  to  his  health  and 
physical  condition,  and  some  of  them  luive  hospital  associations; 
not  all,  however.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  very  much  differ- 
ence in  any  of  the  blanks.  Some  of  them  are  not  quite  so  severe 
as  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &:  Santa  Fe,  and  I  believe  some  of  them 
are  a  little  bit  worse. 

Mr.  Carter:  You  have  not  attempted  to  reproduce  the 
entire  lot? 

Mr.  DeGuire:     No,  it  would  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of 
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space;  but  I  have  copies  of  the  blanks  of  many  railroads  here 
with  me,  if  you  wish  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Board  for  their 
information. 

Mr.  Carter:  Some  of  them  are  very  much  milder  than 
the  Santa  Fe? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  Yes,  sir,  some  of  them  are.  The  North 
Western's  blank  is  much  shorter  than  the  Santa  Fe's.  I  be- 
lieve the  M.  K.  &  T.  is  just  as  long  or  a  little  longer.  The 
shortest  of  all  is  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Carter:  There  is  no  use  taking  up  time  on  that.  I 
guess  cross-examination  will  bring  out  the  good  points. 

Mr.  DeGuire :  Some  of  them  also,  as  I  said  before,  require 
an  educational  test. 

Mr.  Carter:  What  is  this  second  chapter:  ''Physical 
Examinations."  I  understand  this  is  the  first  degree,  and 
now  we  have  come  to  the  second  degree.  Let  us  see  what  the 
second  degree  is  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  DeGuire:  In  order  that  you  may  clearly  understand 
it,  I  will  read  from  the  introductory  on  page  27. 

''Prior  to  entering  the  service,  applicants  are  required  to 
pass  a  very  rigid  physical  examination  relative  to  age,  nation- 
ality, height,  weight,  general  health,  acuteness  of  vision,  color 
sense,  range  of  vision,  hearing  and  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  applicant's  general  health  they  are  examined  for  defective 
lungs,  hands  and  arms,  feet  and  legs,  head,  face  and  neck,  eyes 
and  eyelids,  mouth  and  teeth,  spine  and  joints,  groin,  skin, 
blood  vessels,  long  bones.  The  applicant's  heart,  abdomen  and 
urine  are  also  given  a  careful  examination." 

Mr.  Carter:  That  is  in  addition  to  what  we  have  been 
talking  about? 

Mr.  DeGuire:  That  is  in  addition  to  what  we  have  been 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Carter:    What  is  the  next  paragraph? 

Mr.  DeGuire :  I  go  on  and  explain  what  you  find  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

Mr.  Carter :     Let  us  see  what  we  find  on  page  28. 

The  Chairman :  I  expect  we  had  better  suspend  here.  We 
will  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  January  14,  1915,  an  ad- 
journment was  taken  to  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  January  15,  1915.) 
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